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PREFACE. 


For  the  defects  of  tlie  book  now  submitted  to  the 
Subscribers  and  to  tlie  Public,  the  Writer  alone  is 
responsible.  Such  merits  us  it  may  be  thought  to  have 
belong,  in  a large  measure,  to  the  Friends  and  Corre- 
spondents, at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  generously 
contributed  much  of  the  information  on  which  it  is 
based. 

But  a long  list  of  names,  set  out  in  a Preface,  might 
seem  to  partake  fis  much  of  ostentation  as  of  gratitude. 
I have  preferred  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  in  foot- 
notes, at  the  various  sections  of  the  work  to  which 
they  more  specifically  relate.  If  omissions  hav'e  occurred, 
they  were  unintentional,  and  will  be  regrette<l. 

Whilst  the  book  has  been  in  preparation,  many 
[)ortions  of  its  subject-matter  have  been  in  rapid 
growth.  I have  striven  to  keep  pace,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  with  new  information;  but,  unavoidably, 
some  sections  are  brought  down  to  a later  date  than 
others.  The  enileavour  has  entailed  on  the  Printer  an 
additional  amount  of  exertion,  which  has  been  so 
kindly  and  efficiently  put  forth  as  to  merit  my  hearty 
acknowledgements.  The  Header  may,  perhaps,  notice 
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with  some  surprise  that  a book  almost  wholly  written, 
and  entirely  revised,  in  I'higland,  has  been  printed  in 
Saxony;  but  assuredly  he  will  not  find  that  its  typo- 
graphy has  sufiered,  by  being  entrusted  to  a House  of 
Kuropean  renown  in  that  department. 

These  volumes,  it  will  be  seen,  have  considerably 
exceeded  the  extent  named  in  the  ‘Prospectus^  and 
within  which  I had  hoped  to  have  restricted  them.  It 
has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  omit,  for  the  present, 
the  Stati.stical  Tables  that  wei-e  intended  to  form 
the  concluding  division. 


Out  Trapkord,  near  Masi'iikster, 
fi  November,  1858. 
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“I  know  that  the  Argument ...  required 
the  pen  of  some  excellent  Artizan;  but 
fearing  that  none  would  attempt  and 
finish  it,  . . . I chose  rather  (among 
other  my  labours,)  to  handle  it,  after 
my  plain  fashion,  than  to  leave  it  un- 
])erformed.” 

John  stow  (1.")98). 
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“We  are  not,  without  circumsi>ectioii,  to  receive 
some  books  even  of  aothenlic  and  renowned  Fathers ; . . . . 
aad«  seeing;  the  lapses  of  these  worthy  pens,  [ought| 
to  cast  a wary  eye  on  those  ...  treatises  daily  pub- 
lished amongst  us Thus,  I say,  must  these 

authors  be  read , and  thus  must  we  be  read  ourselves. 
For,  discoursing  of  matters  dubious  and  of  many  con- 
trovertible (ruths,  we  cannot,  without  arrogancy,  ... 
implore  any  further  assent  than  the  probability  of  oUr 
reasons  may  induce.'* — 

Baowsa,  P$eudodoxia  Epidfmica, 

It.  I,  c.  viii.  §.  n^-14. 
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“Books  contain  a potency  ol  life  in  them  to  be  a.s 
active  aa  that  soul  «as  whose  progeny  they  arc.  . . . 

“I  know  they  are  as  lively  and  aa  viguroualy  pro* 
ilurtivo  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and  being 
sown  np  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed 
men."  Uiltom,  Arfopaffilica,  §.  3. 

The  sight  of  a Library  must  often  have  brought  to  mind 
the  noble  words  of  Milton  respecting  the  vitality  of 
books;  and  may  sometimes  have  suggested  the  further 
and  correlative  thought  that  any  great  Collection  of 
books  must  have  had,  so  to  speak,  its  individual  life, — 
full  of  significance  and  rich  in  interest, — if  only  there 
were  at  hand  the  insight  and  the  skill  so  to  tell  the 
story  as  to  elicit,  not  to  burj",  its  true  meaning. 

But  it  would  need  rare  powers  and  diversified  ac- 
quirements— amongst  them  a talent  for  the  combination 
of  extreme  brevity  with  the  utmost  clearness — to  per- 
form such  a task  in  a way  that  should  bring  an  imtired 
reader  face  to  face  with  the  founders  and  patrons,  the 
organizers  and  the  students,  who,  generation  after  ge- 
neration, busied  themselves  in  building  up  one  of  the  great 
Libraries  of  the  world,  or  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  there 
amassed.  A biographer  of  this  sort  would  have  to  tell 
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ol’  the  hope.s  and  fears,  the  obstacles  and  encourage- 
ments, wliich  by  turns  chilled  or  stimulated  the  exer- 
tions of  the.se  workers  for  posterity;  not  a few  of  whom 
must  occasionally  have  braced  their  relaxing  energies 
with  the  conviction  that  the  result  of  their  labours  would 
be  living  and  working,  when  they  themselves  had  long 
slept  with  the  dead.  To  very  few  of  any  generation  can 
it  be  given  to  write  immortal  books.  Such  books  will  live, 
be  the  care  taken  about  Libraries  great  or  small.  But. 
though  the  immortality  of  books  cannot  (since  the  in- 
vention of  printing)  depend  on  the  pains  taken  to  form 
Libraries,  yet  the  best  fruits  of  that  immortality  may  in 
this  way  be  widely  diffused;  and  written  words  be  sown 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  to  become  (in  a different 
sense  from  that  of  the  old  Cadmean  fable)  the  “dra- 
gon’s teeth”  which  everywhere  shall  spring  up  “armed 
men,”  fighting  for  truth  and  right,  and  assured  of  ulti- 
mate victory.  And  in  that  diffusion  very  humble  men 
may  play  a great  part. 

The  future  historian  of  Libraries  will  have  incidents  to 
relate,  some  of  which  are  quite  as  strange  as  any  that 
occur  in  the  life-battles  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  wander- 
ings of  travellers.  Chance  has  not  infrequently  helped 
to  furnish  these  storehouses  of  the  intellect  almost  as 
efficiently  as  world-wide  research.  Fire  and  flood,  cru- 
sades and  sieges,  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  revolu- 
tion , would  all  figure  in  the  talc, — sometimes  as  the  cause 
of  irreparable  losses,  at  others,  as  bringing  to  light 
long-buried  treasures.  Nor  would  it  be  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  narrator's  task  to  record  sdme  of 
the  many  ambitious  literary  projects  known  to  have  been 
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first  conceived  within  those  book-lined  walls;  in  certain 
cases  to  be  by  their  aid  carried  out  into  renowned 
achievement,  and  in  other  cases  to  be  crushed  by  the 
mass  and  weight  of  materials  too  vast  for  the  hands  that 
had  tried  to  gi’asp  them. 

Fortunately  both  for  writer  and  reader,  tlie  work 
now  submitted  to  the  public  has  a more  restricted 
scope  and  humbler  aims.  It  will,  indeed,  be  part  of  my 
endeavour  to  commemorate— however  inadequately — 
some  founders  and  some  librarians  whose  names  are 
less  known,  even  to  persons  habitually  taking  interest  in 
such  matters,  than  they  deserve  to  be.  But  as  respects 
the  “History  of  Libraries,”  in  the  full  extent  and  sig- 
nificance of  that  phrase,  I cannot  hope  to  do  much 
more  than  bring  together  materials  which  have  hitherto 
been  widely  scattered,  and  arrange  them,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  in  serviceable  order. 

In  this  way,  the  present  book,  whilst  aiding,  as 
I hope  it  will,  even  in  its  narrative  portions,  certain 
measures  for  the  extension  and  increased  efficiency 
of  British  Libraries,  belonging  to  the  public, — mea- 
sures which  seem  to  me  to  possess  practical  and  im- 
mediate importance, — may  also  help  to  pioneer  the  way 
• for  a better  book  hereafter  from  a worthier  pen. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  collections  of  books,  and 
more  especially  of  public  collections,  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  minute  and  antiquarian  research.  Not  that 
such  matters  are  at  all  to  be  decried.  Opinions  may 
be  divided  as  to  the  best  methods  of  writing  history. 
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and  that  opinion  may  not  have  least  weight  which 
looks  with  something  of  distrust  at  histories  that  are 
avowedly  didactic  or  philosophical.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  few  will  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
history  of  a nation  is  likely  to  be  best  worth  reading 
when  it  shall  have  been  written  with  a keen  sense  of 
the  ceaseless  labours,  the  humble  duties,  and  the  in- 
terminable conflicts,  which  in  their  aggregate  make  up 
a nation’s  present  life.  And  as  with  the  larger  concerns 
of  a country,  so  will  it  be  with  the  simpler  affairs  of 
institutions  for  national  culture : the  narrative  that 
shall  worthily  tell  of  the  growth  of  great  Libraries  will 
be  none  the  less  truly  historical  for  the  care  that  may 
be  taken  to  link  with  the  story  its  true  bearings  on  the 
present  management,  the  assured  permanence,  and  the 
liberal  extension,  of  those  mind-armourifes  with  which 
it  has  to  deal.  It  is,  after  all,  in  their  character  as  power- 
ful agents — directly  or  indirectly — of  public  education 
tliat  Libraries  are  chiefly  worth  writing  about. 

Nor  are  even  the  relative  numbers  and  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  Libraries  of  diffeTent  countries,  topics 
of  merely  curious  but  barren  inquiry.  Englishmen  have  at 
all  times  been  inquisitive  as  to  the  culture,  the  organiza- 
tion, the  public  establishments,  of  their  neighbours. 
When  our  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  were  under  dis- 
cussion it  was  deemed  a reasonable  tiling  to  collect,  by 
the  agency  of  the  British  ministers  abroad,  the  laws 
which  affected  similar  dissidents  in  other  states.  When 
our  tariff  needed  reform,  it  was  thought  useful  to  gather 
foreign  tarifl’s.  In  like ' manner,  information  about  fo- 
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reign  Libraries  may  be  again,  as  it  lias  been  heretofore, 
worth  collecting,  and  worth  applying  to  home  use.  As- 
suredly some  instruction  may  always  thus  be  gained, 
and  to  seek  it  will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor  unpat- 
riotic. If,  in  some  things,  Englishmen  may,  at  almost 
all  periods  since  they  were  a people,  have  wan’ant  to 
claim,  with  a pride  untainted  by  arrogance,  their  hard- 
won  privilege  of  “teaching  the  nations  how  to  live,” — 
most 'certainly  they  may  acknowledge,  without  either 
humiliation  or  reluctance,  that  in  many  others  they  have 
still  much  to  learn. 

So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  writer  s aim,  these  vo- 
lumes may  be  looked  upon  as  a contribution  towards  a 
more  widely-spread  acquaintance  with  Libraries,  when 
regarded  especially — though  not  exclusively — as  public 
property  maintained  for  public  uses.  My  highest  ambition 
for  the  book  will  be  satisfied  if  it  be  found  to  give  some 
real  fiudlierance  to  the  efforts  which  on  many  sides  are 
now  being  made  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  accessible 
collections,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  those  we 
ha\e  already.  The  existing  provision  and  the  present 
utility  of  such  institutions  amongst  us  are  now  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  far  from  being  proportionate  to 
the  wealth  or  the  advantages,  the  literary  renown  or 
the  national  rank,  of  Britain.  And  the  admission  has 
rightly  brought  with  it  energetic  endeavom-  to  remove 
the  reproach. 

f 

The  economical  part  of  these  volumes  is  intended  for 
the  beginner  in  the  art  of  organizing  a Library,  not  for 
the  proficient  in  that  art.  Of  it,  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
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book,  I would  say,  in  the  words  of  the  nameles.s  epi- 
toniizer  of  old  dason  of  Gyrene: — “7/”  / Aat>e  done  well, 
and  as  is  fitling  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I desired-,  but  if 
slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I coidd  attain  unto." ' 


The  charm  which  clings  to  classic  antiquity  is  so 
potent  with  all  students,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
imaginative  or  to  the  plodding  sections  of  the  fraternity, 
that  it  may  well  be  deemed  a matter  of  course  that  a 
treatise  on  Libraries  should  at  least  begin  with  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  not  wdth  those  of  the  Egypt- 
ians,— slender,  as  may  be  the  trustworthy  information 
concerning  either,  and  remote  as  must  net*ds  be  the 
relation  between  such  collections  and  those  of  modern 
times.  In  the  opinion  of  some  inquirers,  indeed,  to  be- 
gin even  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  to  begin  too  re- 
cently. The  worthy  old  Carmelite  Louis  Jacob,  for  ex- 
ample, after  telling  us  that  “a//  antiquity”  was  fertile  in 
learned  men,  of  whose  writings  traditions  have  been 
handed  down,  goes  on  to  quote  a passage  from  another 
good  monk, — belonging  like  himself  to  the  seventeenth 
century, — and  then  adds,  with  inimitable  naivete: — 
“This  passage  from  Father  Rocca  manifestly  proves  that 
there  were  Libraries  before  the  deluge.”  * 

As  being  himself  the  founder  and  the  liberal  endower 
of  a public  Library, — the  Angelican  at  Rome, — Father 
Rocca  has  in  these  pages  an  incontrovertible  claim  to 
respect.  But  as  this  claim  is  scarcely  elastic  enough  to 

' 2 MacL-.  XV.  :i8. 

* Traiie  rtes  .(1644),  p.  5. 
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cover  testimony  concerning  Ante-Noachian  doings,  we 
must  here  venture  to  “pass  on  to  the  deluge,”  and  even 
a little  heyond  it. 

There  is  a paragraph  in  Diodorus  Siculus — adopted 
by  him  from  that  work  of  Hecatasus  of  which  only  frag- 
ments are  now  extant — which  has  done  yeoman’s  ser- 
vice in  lucubrations  as  to  the  origin  of  Libraries,  al- 
though it  is  both  brief  and  vague.  With  this  fragment 
of  testimony  our  historical  summary  may  not  unreason- 
ably begin.  But  a preliminary  remark  on  the  char- 
iicter  and  the  chronology  of  the  authorities  which  have 
to  be  chiefly  relied  on,  in  any  account  of  the  “Libraries 
of  the  Ancients,”  may  serve  to  throw  a little  light  on 
our  onward  path. 

A paragraph  or  two  in  the  Letters  of  Cicero  carry  us 
into  the  midst  of  his  beloved  books,  and  indicate  both 
the  pains  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  care  of  them. 
But  if  these  and  a few  very  fragmentary  passages  of 
other  classic  writers  be  excepted,  the  main  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  ancient  collections  are 
(first),  the  accounts  of  writers  who  lived  long  subse- 
quently to  the  occurrences  which  they  narrate ; and  are 
(secondly),  for  the  most  part,  the  accounts  either  of 
compilers  on  miscellaneous  and  encyclopasdical  subjects, 
or  of  geo_graphers  and  historians,  intent  on  a wider 
theme,  and  who  speak  of  Libraries  only  in  a very  inci- 
denUd  fashion. 

Athenmus  and  Aulus  Gellius,  for  example,  are.  eacii 
of  them,  open  to  both  objections.  In  point  of  time  they 
belong,  the  one  to  the  second,  the  other  (probably)  to 
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K.K»  I.  the  third,  century.  But  both  are  more  copious  in  asser- 
Introductory.  tiOHS  txB  to  tiic  Librancs  of  Pisistratus  and  of  Aristotle, 


of  Athens  before  tlie  Persian  invasion,  and  of  Alexan- 
dria under  the  Ptolemies,  than  as  to  those  collections 


which  they  personally  knew  and  had  visited.  The  Deip- 
nosophistce  is  a rich  mine  of  most  curious  and  most 
amusing  lore  on  all  kinds  of  topics, — from  philosophy 
to  gastronomy, — but  Athenaeus’s  discursiveness  is  far 
more  obvious  than  his  care  for  truth.  And  as  to  the 


Nodes  AWjcop,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  author 
avowedly  compiled  his  book  as  a miscellany  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children,  and  that,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, he  put  down  indifferently  whatever  he  deemed 
“worthy  of  record,  or  pleasing  to  the  imagination.”  It 
would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  cautionary  statement 
by  other  instances  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
quite  as  frequently  occurring  in  the  shape  of  author- 
ities for  very  loose  assertions  respecting  ancient  Li- 
braries. But  to  do  so  here  can  scarcely  be  needful. 
Most  of  the  witnesses,  in  a word,  who  are  usually  calletl 
to  8]>eak  to  this  matter  are  neither  eye-witnesses  to  the 
facts  they  vouch  for,  nor  inquirers  who  hav'e  specially 
directed  their  judicial  attention  to  the  subject  after  com- 
parison of  the  extant  testimony.  What  they  say  needs, 
therefore,  to  be  carefully  winnowed. 

Distrusting  my  own  sufficient  ability  to  elicit  froin 
evidence  often  discrepant,  and  oftener  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful, its  whole  value,  and  no  more  than  its  value,  1 have 
thought  that  to  (juote  textually  the  most  important 
passages  of  these  authors  will  be  worth  the  space  it 
may  occupy.  Any  errors  of  mine  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
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ject  will  thus  carry  with  them  the  means  of  immediate 
examination  and  correction. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  no  quotations  can  sa- 
tisfactorily supply  the  place  of  a narrative  of  the  ge- 
nerally accepted  facts,  such  as  they  are,  or  seem  to  be ; 
and  also  that  the  purposes  of  inquirers  into  this  matter 
arc  likely  to  be  most  efficiently  met,  if  the  best  nar- 
rative or  summary  that  I am  able  to  ofler,  be  kept  apart 
from  the  full  array  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  by  which  it  may  be  rectified. 

I proceed,  then,  to  give,  as  succinctly  as  I can:  first,  a 
general  view  of  the  principal  facts  that  are  known  re- 
specting the  Libraries  of  the  Ancient  World;  and,  se- 
condly,  the  chief  testimonies  on  this  subject  that  occur 
amongst  ancient  authors  themselves.  I shall  then  offer  a 
few  notices  of  those  book-collections  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  may,  in  some  sort,  serve  to  bridge  over  for  us  the 
vast  interval  that  lies  between  an  Alexandrian  Sera- 
peum  of  ancient,  and  a Parisian  Dibliotheque  Imperiale  of 
modern,  days.  As  respects  the  majority  of  the  mcdia5val 
Libraries  the  evidence  is  fragmentary,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  for  the  most  part  trustworthy.  When  the  nar- 
rative shall  reach  Libraries  which  yet  exist,  the  main 
difficulty  will  usually  lie  in  the  selection  of  the  essential 
from  the  superfluous,  amidst  a mass  of  evidence,  rather 
than  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  testimonies  of  con- 
flicting witnesses,  or  in  the  detection  of  doubtful  foot- 
marks almost  obliterated  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE 
ANCIENTS. 


*‘Tbe  tc«timonic9  of  Autiquit)’  aii<l  nucii  at  pant  ora- 
culoualy  amongflt  ua,  ware  not,  if  wo  rnnslUer  them, 
always  ao  exact  as  to  examine  the  doctrioe  they  do- 
livered.  For  some  (and  those  the  arntest  of  them) 
have  left  unto  us  many  things  of  falsity  rontrollalile, 
not  only  by  eritieal  and  collective  reason,  but  by  coin* 
inou  observation.  Other  authors  write  often  dubiously. 

...  extenuating  their  arbraations  with  aiunt,  ftrunt, 
forto4$t.  ...  Others  by  hearsay,  taking  upon  trust  most 
they  have  delivered."— 

• liaowaa,  Vaeuilv>fozia  EpUltmica^  U.  I.  r.  6. 

The  so-called  “'Library  of  Osyinandyas”  until  very 
lately  owed  most  of  its  fame  to  the  often-quoted  pas- 
sage of  Diodorus  Siculus  which  records  its  expressive 
inscription.  But  recent  explorers  in  that  wonderful  field 
of  monumental  history  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
term  “Egyptology,”  have  given  it  new  interest  by  iden- 
tifying the  well-known  palace-temple  near  Thebes  (de- 
signated by  Champollion  and  by  Wilkinson  the  '■'■Rame- 
seiuin,"  but  more  popularly  known  as  the  ^‘■Meiunonium  "), 
with  the  Library  described  by  Diodorus  as  “The  Dis- 
pensary OF  THE  Mind.”  * 

In  the  elaborate  plan  of  the  “Memnonium”  given  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  of  which  I here  subjoin  a 
copy,  he  points  out  the  two  inner  chambers  (a,  b)  as 

' E£t);  TTjv  itfii  pipXioSTjxiiv  C(f  ’I’VXIIX 

lA'lT’EION,  X.  T.  X. — Diod.  Sie.  (cd.  Wcsscling),  i.  58. 
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having,  one  or  other  of  them,  contained  this  “Sacred 
Library.  ” ‘ M.  Chainpollion  goes  a step  further  and  ex- 
pressly states  tliat  on  the  jambs 
of  the  first  of  these  inner  rooms 
are  sculptured  “Thoth,  the  in- 
ventor of  letters,”  and  the  “ God- 
dess Saf,  his  comj)anion,”  with 
the  titles  “Lady  of  Letters”  and 
“President  of  the  Hall  of  books.”’ 

This  monument  is  ascrilied  to 
the  14th  Century,  B.  C.  ’ 

Several  inscriptions  in  which 
the  Libraries  of  Egyptian  kings 
are  mentioned,  occur  on  the 
walls  of  tombs.  They  usually  re- 
cord the  appropriation  of  plots 
of  land  to  Libraries.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Suphis  (or 
Cheops),  and  has  been  rendered 
the  land  of  the  Librar}'  (literally,  of  the  collected  books) 
ofSnphis.  * This  brief  indication  is  all  that  is  recorded. 
It  carries  us  back  to  the  remoteness  of  two  centuries 

1 Wilkinson. — The  Ancient  Eg^ptiane,  \.  Ill — 117. 

’ LettreSf  p.  285,  as  quoted  In  Kenrick's  Ancient  Eggpi^  1.  55. 

* Mr.  Osbum  says  (Monumental  Hietory  of  Eggpt^  it.  450),  but  without 
giving  the  inscription  referred  to : “The  laii  of  these  halls  was  a Library, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  through  a gildeU  doorway,  according  to  the 
inscription  that  still  remains  upon  it.^’  This  monument  is  now  known, 
indirectly,  to  many  thousands  of  persons  by  means  of  that  famous  specimen 
of  Egyptian  art  called  the  **  Head,  of  the  Young  Memuon,”  which  has  so 
long  adorned  the  great  gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

■*  f)sbnm,  vt  mpra,  i.  277,  .110. 
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Liliraricii  of  tiic 
Ancienlu. 


OOior  Et;yplinn 
Librarien. 


Clay  LibrariPa 
of  Aaayria. 


before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Two 
other  tombs,  supposed  to  be  nearly  co-eval  with  this, 
commemorate  “The  land  devoted  to  the  Library  of 
Sephres.” 

The  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  the  names 
of  Layard  j<hd  of  Botta  make  it  necessary  to  include  in 
any  survey  of  the  “Libraries  of  the  Ancients”  some 
notice,  however  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  of  those 
singidar  collections  of  inscribed  bricks,  or  “Libraries 
of  clay,”  as  a recent  French  writer  has  designated 
them,  which  have  already  yielded  priceless  treasures 
to  the  Museums  of  Europe. 

“The  most  common  mode,”  says  Mr. Layard,  “of keep- 
ing records  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  on  prepared 
bricks,  tiles,  or  cylinders  of  clay,  baked  after  the  inscrip- 
tion was  impressed.  The  characters  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  instrument,  or  may  sometimes  have  been 
stamped.  The  Chaldean  priests  informed  Callisthenes 
that  they  kept  theii*  astronomical  observations  on  bricks 
baked  in  the  furnace ; * and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Epigenes  to  the  same  effect.  * Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
near  the  river  Chebar  in  Assyria,  was  commanded  to 
‘take  a tile’  and  pourtray  upon  it  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  * 
Of  such  records  we  have  many  specimens The  in- 

scriptions on  the  Babylonian  bricks  are  generally  en- 
closed in  a small  square,  and  are  formed  with  consider- 
able care  and  nicety.  They  appear  to  have  been  im- 

• 8impllcMi8,  in  Aritiinf.  dt  Co'h,  1.  ii. 

^ Pliny,  Nat.,  !.  vii,  c.  56. 

* “Thou  also,  Son  of  Man,  take  thee  a tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and 
pourtray  upon  it  the  City,  even  Jerusalem." — Ezek.  iv.  1. 
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pressed  with  a stamp This  art,  so  nearly  approach-  »oo«  i. 

. 1 !•  iA.*.  1 Chapter  II. 

mg  to  the  modem  invention  of  printing,  is  proved  to  ubriri..  or  th. 
have  been  known  at  a very  remote  epoch  to  the  Egj’p- 

tians  and  Chinese No  kind  of  letter  can  be 

better  adapted  to  resist  the  ordinary  process  of  decay 
than  the  Assyrian  when  well  sculptured.  Simple  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular  lines,  deeply  incised,  will  defy 
for  ages  the  effects  of  decay.  When  an  inscription  is  so 
much  injured  that  ....  an  attempt  to  copy  it  [might  be 
regarded]  as  hopeless,  it  is  frequently  possible,  by  watch- 
ing the  shadows  thrown  by  the  sun,  to  transcribe  the 
whole.”  ‘ 

M.  Jules  Oppert,  to  whom  was  entrusted  by  the 
French  government  the  mission  of  examining  and  re- 
porting on  the  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  recently  copied  a considerable  series  of  in- 
scriptions of  this  character,  and  has  been  led  by  his 
study  of  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a large 
class  of  inscribed  tablets  to  which,  in  a special  and  unique 
sense,  the  term  of  a “Public  Library  in  clay”  is  applic- 
able. These  he  believes  to  have  been  prepared  by  com- 
mand of  Sardanapalus  V.  about  the  year  650  B.  C.  ex- 
pressly for  purposes  of  public  instruction.  In  support 
of  this  opinion  he  quotes  a remarkable  inscription  to 
this  effect:  “Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of  the  world, 

King  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  God  Nebo  and  the  God- 
dess Ourmit  have  given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see 
what  is  the  foundation  of  government.  They  have  re- 
vealed to  the  kings,  my  predecessors,  this  cuneiform 
writing.  The  manifestation  of  the  God  Nebo,  ..  of  the 

' Layardt  and  its  remo«/j;,  ii.  185 — 189  (Gth  Ed.  1854). 
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Firat  public  Li* 
brary  atATHBxs. 
alle^tfHl  (o  have 
been  foiniiled  by 
Plsiiitratus. 
(B.C.M7-527.) 


God  of  supreme  intellect, — 1 have  written  it  upon  tablets, 
I have  signed  it,  1 have  put  it  in  order,  I have  placed  it 
in  the  midst  of  my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  my  sub- 
jects.” * 

With  this  brief  notice  of  investigations  which  are  of 
the  liighest  interest,  indeed,  but  which  belong  rather  to 
the  domain  of  archaeology  than  to  that  of  bibliography, 
we  pass  on  to  Greece  and  to  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 
Even  here  we  shall  probably  be  treading  rather  the 
cloud-land  of  conjecture  than  the  solid  earth  of  history. 

The  statement  that  Pisistratus  founded  a Library  at 
Athens,  and  opened  it  to  public  use,  rests  mainly  on  the 
testimonj'  of  Aldus  Gellius,  ® who  wrote  about  seven 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  that  alleged  foundation. 
Athemeus,  almost  a century  later  (or,  more  properly, 
his  anonymous  epitomist),  also  mentions  Pisistratus  as 
one  of  those  who  were  famous  for  the  collection  of  Li- 
braries. ’ 

That  Pisistratus  brought  together  the  works  of  the 
poets,  and  that  in  various  ways  he  was  a liberal  pro- 
moter of  learning, — preeminently  so  by  his  labours 
(whether  personal  or  vicarious)  in  preserving  the  works 
of  the  “Prince  of  Poets,”— seem  to  be  well-established 
facts;  but  tha  the  formed  any  “Library,”  even  remotely 
resembling  what  we  now  understand  by  that  term,  can 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  If  accepted  on  the  author- 

* Rapport  h'  M.  U otc.,  in  the  Ardiirff,  dei  Missiom  Scien- 

tifiquc$  (May,  1806),  v.  179. 

* A.  Gellius,  Soctei  AttieWy  1.  vi.  c.  17. 

* Athensus,  Deipnosophistat  lib.  e.  4. 
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ority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  we  have  also  to  aece|it,  on  the  ch.pi..r  m. 

- , „ , Libraries  of  the 

same  authority,  the  absurd  story  that  Xerxes  earned  Anri^m,. 
this  library  into  Persia,  and  that  it  was  brought  back  to 
Athens  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

Besides  Pisistratus,  the  epitomist  of  Athentens  men- 
tions, “Polycrates  of  Samos,”  the  friend  of  Anacreon, 
as  being  a famous  collector  of  books.  He  also  at- 
tributes the  same  distinction  to  a certain  “Euclid,  an 
Athenian”  (who  may  possibly  have  been  the  Euclid 
whose  Archonship,  B.  C.  403,  is  memorable  for  the  re- 
storation, or  modified  restoration,  of  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Draco),  ‘ as  well  as  to  “Nicocrates  the  Cyprian,  and  tin* 
kings  of  Pergainns,  to  Euripides,  the  Poet,  to  Aristotle, 
the  Philosopher,  and  Neleus,  his  librarian.”* 

According  to  Strabo,  Aristotle  was  the  first  known  t-anir,  o» 

^ ^ ^ ArUlolle, 

collector  of  a library,  and  to  him  was  also  due  the  hon-  (b. 

. _ _ •'  . r.  3W)  to  Tlioo- 

our  of  having  in  some  way  suggested  to  the  Ptolemies  p*'™""*.  *"<1 1>> 

_ ” ^ _ kiiu  to  Noleok 

the  formation  of  that  noble  library  of  Alexandria,  which 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity  and  is  the  conundnim  of 
modern  scholarship.  His  own  collection,  including  his 
writings,  he  bequeathed  to  Theophrastus,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  considerable  additions  to  the  library  and  to 
have  bequeathed  it  in  his  turn  to  Neleus.*  The  latter, 
as  it  would  seem  from  Strabo’s  account  of  the  matter, 
carried  the  collection  to  Scepsis  in  Troas,  where  it  sub- 
sequently fell  into  disorder  and  neglect,  being  at  last 


* Andocides,  Hcpl  tc5v  {xu(rn)pC(Dv,  p-  11,  quoted  in  Smith’s  PictioHartf  of 
(Jreek  and  Homan  Biography,  K.  74. 

^ Athenteus,  uln  supra. 

^**A11  my  books  I leave  to  Neleus.” — Piog.  Laert.  in  Vil.  Theoph.  xiv. 
(/>e  vxtis  philosophorum)^  etc. 
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rh.Ti^'ii  concealed  in  a cave,'  from  some  jealousy  of  the  eager 
Anrlfiitf).  and  not  very  scrupulous  researches  after  Iwoks  which 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  “At  length,” 
continues  Strabo,  “but  not  before  they  had  l>een‘  in- 
jure<l  by  damp  and  wonns,  the  books  were  sold  to 
A{>ellicon  ofTeos — a collector  rather  than  a j>hilosopher 
ri  q>iXo<TO(po;),  who,  by  unskilful  at- 
tempts at  the  restoration  of  defective  and  mutilated  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  increased  the  injury 
by  corrupting  the  text,”  On  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sylla,  the  Library  of  Apellicon  was  seized  by  the  con- 
queror and  carried  to  Rome.  The  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Tyrannion  the  grammanan, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  Andronicus  Rhodius.® 

Stral)o’s  account,  however,  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
tlie  cpitomist  of  Athenanis,  who,  after  the  words  pre- 
viously quoted,  goes  on  to  say:  “Our  countryman  Pto- 
lemncus  Philadclphus  bought  them  [the  books  of  Neleus] 
and  transported  them,  with  all  those  which  he  had  col- 
lected at  Athens  and  at  Rhodes,  to  his  own  beautiful 
Alexandria.  So  that  one  may  apply  to  him  the  verses 
of  .\ntiphanes: — 

* Yon  court  the  Heavenly  Mu«e  with  ceaseless  zeal, 

And  seek  to  open  ail  the  varied  stores 
Of  high  Philosophy.’"  * 

Possibly  we  may  reconcile  the  two  accounts  by  the 

' Where  they  remained,  it  has  been  said,  for  a period  of  200  years,  but 
(his  is  a mere  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  true,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  the  writings  thus  concealed  were  during  this  period — whatever  its  dura- 
tion-^utterly  lost  to  the  world.  Many  of  them,  at  all  events,  were  unques- 
tionably extant  in  other  copies. 

* Strabo,  lib.  xiii. 

* Athensens,  ufn  mprn. 
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inference,  long  .ago  suggested  by  Vossius,  that  what 
Ptolemy  purchased  of  Nelcus  was  but  a portion  of  his 
Library,  and  that  the  remainder,  including  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  both  published  and  unpublished,  was  after- 
wards hidden  in  the  way  described  by  Strabo,  and  long 
subsequently  purchased  by  Apellicon.'  Here,  nothing 
but  conjecture  is  attainable,  and  the  conjecture  of  Vossius, 
although  undeniably  less  novel  and  sweeping  than  that 
of  some  recent  critics  (who  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by 
applying  a sponge  to  the  whole  story),  may  perhaps 
better  commend  itself  to  c^autious  readers. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  fears  which  led  to  the  bury- 
ing of  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  would  become  the  more  in- 
telligible by  the  consideration,  that  if  Alexandria  could 
really  boast  the  possession  of  part  of  the  Library  which 
had  descended  from  Aristotle  to  Neleus,  the  known  ri- 
valry of  the  Attalic  kings  with  the  Ptolemies  may  well 
have  given  a keener  edge  to  their  covetousness  of  what 
had  been  left  at  Scepsis. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  now  approach  the  formation 
of  that  great  Ptolemaic  Library  which  was  for  so  many 
ages,  and  under  snch  varied  circumstances,  the  glory  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  By  some 
writei’s,as  we  have  seen,  the  first  suggestion  of  it  is  said  to 
have  been  Aristotle’s;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  Deme- 
trius Phalerus,  who  unquestionably  may  have  assisted  in 
the  collection  of  the  treasures  which  were  there  brought 
together.  Under  PUilemy  Philadelphus  it  niiide  great 

• Vossius,  w/  infra, 

2* 
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ch.pfr  II.  progress,  and  was  placed  under  tlie  charge  of  a librarian. ' 

Auch-iits.  His  successor  rtoleiny  Euergetes  also  made  large  addi- 
tions  to  the  collection,  as  indeed  most  of  the  succeeding 
Ptolemies— even  the  corruptest  and  most  feeble — ap- 
pear to  have  done.  It  is  of  Eiiergetes  that  the  well- 
known  story  is  told  that  he  obtained,  on  pledge,  the 
Work,  of  Grerk  Original  writings  of  Sophocles,  ..Eschylns,  and  Euripides. 

Jraiuatiftts  added  .1  • i»  11  i*.*  i»  *1 

to  111.  .Alol.n-  as  tlie  indispensable  condition  ot  permitting  the  piir- 
rioi"  'Euer^rt?.  cliase  of  Egyptian  corn  for  the  relief  of  a famine  at 
•bout  D.  c.  m.  ^ manuscripts — thus  runs  the  story  — were 
carefully  copied  at  Alexandria  and  the  copies  returned  to 
the  Athenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  the  fifteen 
talents  (about  .£2900  sterling)  which  had  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  the  originals.  * 

Of  the  extent  of  this  great  collection  the  most  con- 
flicting accounts  are  given.  Nor  will  the  utmost  allow- 
ance for  the  possible  difference  of  the  period  referi*ed 
to  by  different  authors  go  far  towards  harmonizing  them. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  questions  of  numbers,  the 
sources  of  even  unintentional  error  are  at  once  so  va- 
rious and  so  difficult  of  detection,  that  all  attempts  to 

‘ Josephus,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  bis  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  V'ersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  asserts  that  Demetrius  Pbalerus  waa 
Library  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus.  But  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
authority  for  this  statement  as  there  is  for  the  speech  which  he  attributes  to 
Aristeas,  or  for  the  too  famous  “Letter  to  Philpcrates,’*  the  claims  of  which 
were  set  at  rest  by  Hody  a hundred  and  serenty  years  ago.  Josephus  has 
also  given  us  the  number  of  volumes  which,  at  some  period  in  the  reign  of 
Philadelphus,  the  Library  contained,  and  this  from  the  lips  of  Demetrius  him- 
self: “When  Ptolemy  asked  him  how  many  ten  thousands  of  books  he  had 
collected,  he  replied,  that  be  had  already  about  twenty  times  ten  thousand, 
and  that  in  a little  time  he  should  have  fifty  times  ten  thousand.'*  ( If  orLc, 
by  Whiston,  ii.  135.  Edit,  of  180(>.)  But,  unfortunately  for  the  story, 
Demetrius  was  never  librarian  at  any  period. 

* See  chapter  iii.  in/ra. 
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set  them  richt  may  well  seem  hopeless.  The  use  of  nu-  ch.p«.r  n. 

. UbrariM  ol  thf 

merals  obscurely  expressed  perhaps  by  one  scribe,  and  Ancimu. 
their  conversion  into  words  by  another, — a’ slight  mis- 
conception on  the  pai’t  of  an  early  monastic  copyist  or 
of  his  reader  in  the  scriptorium, — may  easily  have  led  to  a 
blunder  which  not  the  most  careful  attention  to  syntax 
or  the  most  elaborate  collation  of  manuscripts  could 
give  the  means  of  correcting.  If  to  this  obvious^con- 
sideration  we  add  those  of  the  special  vagueness  and 
looseness  which  have  at  all  times  characterized  state- 
ments about  the  contents  of  libraries,  and  of  the  facility 
with  which  conjecture  slides  into  assertion  on  matters, 
the  exact  verification  of  which  is  sometimes  sheer 
drudgery,  it  will  scarcely  seem  surprising  that  the  num- 
ber of  “volumes”  (or  rolls)  assigned  to  the  Alexandrian 
collection  by  different  authors  should  take  so  wide  a 
range  as  from  700,000  to  100,000. 

The  earlie.st  statement  is  that  of  Seneca,'  who  gives 
the  number  of  volumes  at  400,000.  According  to  Aulus 
Gellius  (writing  a century  later)  it  was  no  less  than 
700,000.*  Eusebius  (writing  early  in  the  fourth  century) 
says  that  at  the  death  of  Philadelphus  (B.C.  241)  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  was  100,000.’  There  are  other  state- 
ments bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  this  point,  but 
these  are  the  most  important. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  some  part  of  this 
numerical  disparity  must  be  owing  to  the  circumstance 

* De  iranquiUttate  animi,  c.  9. 

* Soqtes  Attictr,  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

* 1 quote  this  at  second-hand  on  the  authority  of  Bonaniy.  (M^m.  de 
tAvaJ.  des  Inscrip.  is.  10  t»eqq.) 
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cii.pt.r  u.  that  whilst  the  smaller  numbers  refer  to  one  library 
Aocienu.  Only,  the  larger  refer  to  more  libraries  than  one.  That 
besides  the'  gi’eat  and  original  library  in  that  palatial 
quarter  of  the  city  which  was  called  “Brucheion,”  there 
was  another  library  designated  “Serapeum,”  from  its 
position  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  is  well  established. 
But  by  whom,  and  when,  this  second  library  was  founded, 
no  t^jpstworthy  account  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  illustrious  orientalist  Silvestre  de  Sacy  examined 
this  question  when  writing  his  notes  on  “Abdn-l-Lat- 
tif  s Cimpeiulium  of  the  History  of  Eyypt”  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  weiv  four  separate  Ancient 
Libraries  at  Alexandria,  namely:  (1)  the  library  collected 
by  the  early  Ptolemies  (or  Library  of  the  Brucheion) ; (2) 
the  Library  of  the  Sera]>eum;  (3)  the  Library  of  the 
Sebasleum  or  Temple  of  Augustus;  and  (4)  the  Library 
of  the  School  of  Alexandria^  founded  long  subsequently 
to  the  preceding  collections,  and  perhaps  subse<iuently 
to  their  entire  destruction. 

The  names  of  the  recorded  librarians  of  the  first  great 
library  of  Alexandria  run  this: — 

1.  ZENODOTUS  the  Ephesian  [circa  B.  C.  280]. 

2.  CALLIMACHUS  the  Poet  [circa  B.  C.  260 — 240]. 

3.  ERATOSTHENES*  of  Gyrene  [circa  B.  C.  223 — 196]. 

4.  APOLLONIUS  RHODius  [circa  B.  C.  196 — 183]. 

[5.  ARiSTONYMUS*  [circa  B.  C.  183 — 1 71].] 

* Pridesux  {The  old  and  new  Testament  connected,  9ili  edit.,  hi.  121) 
argueti  that  Eratofithenca  was  called  Heta  as  having  been  the  second,  in  order 
of  time,  of  the  Librarians  of  Alexandria,  and  quotes  Marcianus  Heracliotes ; but 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  statements  of  8uidas  should  be  followed 
as  respects  Zenodotus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Apollonius,  and  rejected  as  re- 
spects Callimachus. 

3 Saidas,  § Ariston^mus. 
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, , ^ BOOJt  1. 

At  this  point  the  list  hi*eaks  off.  The  first  four  names  a,.|.u-r  ii. 

Libraries  of  thf 

only  can  be  regarded  as  well  established  in  their  re-  Andeun. 
spective  places.  As  to  the  fifth,  there  are  but  guesses, 
more  or  less  plausible ; but  with  these  guesses  the 
curious  story  told  by  Vitruvius  as  to  the  literary  com- 
jietitions  which  helped  to  fill  this  great  repository  of 
literature,  is  much  mixed  up.  According  to  that  writer, 
it  was  the  jiractice  of  the  Ptolemies  to  invite  literary 
men  to  come  to  .Vlexaiidi'ia  on  certain  festive  occasions 
to  recite  their  coiinxisitions  before  seven  appointed 
judges ; those  who  were  deemed  to  have  sui’passed  their 
rivals  being  honoured  and  rewarded  for  their  works.  On 
one  such  occasion,  says  Viti'uvius,’  the  king  had  selected 
six  judges  but  could  not  so  readily  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  seventh.  In  this  strait,  he  applied  to  the  officers  of 
the  Library  for  their  aid,  and  was  told  that  one  Aris- 
tophanes had  long  been  a most  diligent  reader  there, — 
so  diligent,  in  deed,  that  he  seemed  to  be  steadily  wor- 
king his  way  through  the  collection.  He,  it  was  thought, 
might  worthily  acquit  himself  of  this  duty.  Aristophanes, 
accordingly,  took  his  place  amongst  the  judges. 

The  recitations  proceeded.  Some  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. Others  were  listened  to  in  cold  silence.  When 
the  time  came  for  distribution  of  the  j)rizcs,  six  of  the 
judges  were  speedily  of  one  mind,  but  the  seventh  — our 
plodding  student,  Aristophanes — was  of  quite  another. 

The  best  poet,  said  he,  has  had  little  applause  or  none. 

The  king  grew  impatient  and  the  jieople  became  angry. 
.\ristophanes,  however,  persisted  in  his  opinion.  These 
he  said,  aiv  not  poets,  but  plagiarists..  One  man  only 

I Vitruvius,  lib.  vii.  pra^f.  (Ed.  Marinius,  Rouuv,  Fol.) 
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■ «>0»  I.  , ^ 

(Mupwr  II.  has  recited  what  he  had  himself  composed.  Summoned 

Llbrarlrn  of  tbr  ^ ^ 

A.tirnu.  to  bring  proof  of  his  allegations,  he  named  the  books  in 
the  library  from  which  the  thefts  had  been  committed. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  of  course,  the  disgrace 
of  the  plagiarists,  and  the  elevation  of  Aristophanes 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Library. 

But  was  the  Library,  the  custody  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  that  of  the  Bru- 
rheion  or  that  of  the  Serapeum?  Here,  again,  all  is  con- 
jecture. The  date  commonly  assigned  as  that  at  which 
Aristophanes  “flourished,”  and  the  other  circumstances 
recorded  of  him,  do  not  harmonize  either  with  the  re- 
ceived succession  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Brucheion  up 
to  the  death  of  Apollonius,  or  with  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Suidas  that  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Aristo- 
nymus  the  grammarian.’  With  all  respect  for  the  emi- 
nent authority  of  Meineke,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
his  hypothesis  as  to  the  “accidental  dropping  out,” 
from  the  text  of  Suidas,  of  the  name  of  Aristophanes* 
would  in  any  case  be  almost  as  hard  a nut  to  crack 
as  was  the  paragraph  which  lately  amused  English 
newspaper  readers  touching  the  “accidental  tacking  on,” 
in  a Biographical  Dictionary  of  living  British  Celebrities, 
of  part  of  the  article  “Otcen,  Robert,”  to  the  article 
^'•Oxford,  Bishop  of.”  Such  accidents  arc  possible,  but 
stand  in  need  of  proof.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
conjecture  is  especially  unfortunate,  since  AperroipdvTi; 
Bu^dvno;  stands  plainly  in  the  text.'* 

^ Suidas,  § Aristuui/tiwf. 

^ Meineke,  apiid  Bonaniy  ut  supra. 

^ Suidas  (Kugter's  Kdit.),  i.  323. 
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“Whether  the  kings  of  Alexandrian  Egypt  or  [those]  of 
Pergamiis  began  this  enterprise  before  (who  upon  a certain 
emulation  and  strife  one  with  another  went  in  hand  to  make 
them  stately  and  sumptuous  libraries),  I am  not  able  to 
avouch  for  certain,”  are  the  words  of  the  elder  Pliny,  as 
they  stand  Englished  in  the  quaint  translation  of  Philemon 
Holland.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  on  this  point 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  priority  of  the  first  great  Li- 
brary of  Alexandria  at  all  events  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  founder  of  the  Pergamus  Library  was  probably 
Attains  L,  whose  reign  extended  from  B.  C.  241  to  197. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  by  his  successer  Eumenes,’  and 
by  those  who  followed  him,  until  at  length  it  became 
a formidable  rival  to  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  obstruct  its  progress 
by  (amongst  other  expedients)  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus.  It  survived  its  rival,  but  only  to  supply 
its  rival’s  place  at  Alexandria,  being  sent  thither  by  An- 
tony, as  a trophy  of  successful  war,  and  as  a gift  to 
Cleopatra.*  At  the  time  of  this  donation,  or  spoliation, 
it  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  contained  200,000  volumes. 

The  doubt  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  expressed  by 
Pliny  as  to  the  relative  priority  of  the  great  Libraries 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Pergamus,  would  have  better  ap- 
plied to  his  unhesitating  statement  that  C.  Asinius  Pollio 

* In  th«  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  (ii.  91),  § Enmene*^  it 
is  said:  **Hc  (Eumenes)  founded  that  celebrated  Library  which  rose  to  be  a 
rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria;"  but  the  evidence  for  this  statement  is  in- 
conclusive. 

> It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Plutarch  records  this  as  one  of 
several  accitmtion*  brought  against  Antony  by  Calvisius,  and  that  after  recit- 
ing them  all  he  adds : ^‘The  veracity  of  Calvisius  was  nevertheless  suspected." 


DOCK  I. 

Chaptrr  II. 
LibrKri«»  of  lh« 
Ancients. 


Foiindutioii  of 
the  Library  of 
PBIUAMU9,  by 
AtUlua  I.  (R.  1'. 
241—197.) 


Lihrarieii  of 

■OMB. 
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ch.pifr  II.  was  the  first  who  established  a Public  Library  in  Rome. 

Lucullus  was  undoubtedly  before  him  in  this  claim  upon 
Til'  '“-'•o  »f  the  gratitude  of  the  lovers  of  books.  Plutarch  tells  us 
expressly  that  not  oqly  was  the  Library  of  Lucullus  re- 
markable for  its  extent  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  vo- 
lumes which  composed  it,  but  that  the  use  he  made  of 
them  was  even  more  to  his  honour  than  the  pains  he 
had  taken  in  their  acquisition.  The  Library,  he  says,  “was 
open  to  all.  The  Greeks  who  were  at  Rome  resorted 
thither,  as  it  were  to  the  i-etreat  of  the  Muses.” 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
benefaction  of  Asinius  Pollio  to  the  literate  among  the 
Romans  was  “eai  manubiis."  This  expression,  conjoined 
with  the  fact  that  the  statue  of  M.  Varro  was  placed  in 
the  Library  of  Pollio,  has  led  a recent  distinguished 
form^i'oTof  tiie  historian  of  Rome  under  the  Empire,  Mr.  Merivale,  to 
Libr"rV.“'*io.E  suggest,  that  very  probably  Pollio  only  made  additions 
i)yAiinm.Poiiio.  ^ that  Library  which,  as  we  know  from  Suetonius,  Julius 
Caisar  had  directed  to  be  formed  for  public  use  ui\der 
the  care  of  Varro. 

These  exploits  of  Pollio,  which  are  most  likely  to  have 
jum"!  yielded  him  the  “spoils  of  war,”  were  of  a date  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  commission  given  by  Ctesar  to 
Varro.  It  has  been  usually,  and  somewhat  rashly  per- 
haps, inferred  that  this  project,  like  many  other  schemes 
that  were  surging  in  that  busy  brain,  remained  a jiro- 
ject  only.  In  the  absence  of  proof  either  way,  may  it  not 
be  reasonably  conjectured  that  Varro’s  bust  was  placed 
■ in  the  Library  called  Pollio’s  because  Varro  had  in  truth 
carried  out  Ciesar’s  plan,  with  the  ultimate  concurrence 
and  aid  of  Pollio?  This  Library — by  whomsoever 
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formed — was  probably  in  the  “ntn'um  libertatis"  on  the 
Aventine  Mount. 

From  Suetonius  we  further  learn  that  Augustus  added 
porticoes  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Mount, 
with  (as  appears  from  monumental  inscriptions  to  those 
who  had  charge  of  them)  two  distinct  Libraries  of  Greek 
. and  Latin  authors ; that  Tiberius  added  to  the  Public 
Libraries  the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  Euphorion, 
llhianus,  and  Parthenius, — authors  whom  he  especially 
admired  and  tried  to  imitate, — and  also  their  statues ; 
that  Caligula  (in  addition  to  a scheme  for  suppressing 
Homer)  had  thoughts  of  banishing  both  the  works  and 
the  busts  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy — characterizing  the  one 
as  a writer  of  no  genius  and  of  little  learning,  and  the 
other  (not  quite  so  unfortunately)  as  a careless  and 
verbose  historian — from  all  the  Libraries ; and  that 
Domitian  early  in  his  reign  restored  at  vast  expense 
the  Libraries  in  the  Capitol  which  had  been  burnt,*  and 


1 ...  ^^Bibliothecse  [in  Capitolio]  pneter  Eusebiuxn  et  Horatium,  Orosius 
quoquu  (lib.  vii.  cap.  16)  mcminit:  — ^Fulmtne  capitolium  ictum,  ex  quo 
facta  inHammatio  Bibliothecam  illam  majonim  cura  studioque  compositam^ 
aedesquo  altaa  juxta  sitati,'  rapaci  turbine  euncremavit.'  Quia  hujua  auctor 
fuerit,  inter  cruditoa  disceptatur.  Rycquius  earn  Sulls  attribuit,  vel  Cseaari, 
vel  Aiiguflto ; quoniam  Sulla,  teste  Plutarcho,  eelebrem  ApolUnU  Teii 
bibliothecam  Komam  transtuUt:  duo  vero  reliqui  Principcs,  ut  cst  apud 
Suetonium,  ingentem  in  cunquirendis  libris  Graecis  Latinisque  ad  con- 
struendas  bibliothecas  curam  adhibuemnt.  Vernm  optime  ad  h»c  respondet 
Donatus,  ctiamsi  Sulla  bibliothecam  illam  Romam  transtulcrit,  non  tamcn 

compertum  hanc  ab  eu  fuisso  umquam  publicatam [quoting  Pliny,  as 

to  the  Library  of  A.  PolUo,  and  Suetonius  as  to  that  planned  by  Ciesar, 
and  also  his  account  of  the  Library  established  by  Augustus} : Tandem, 
lit  carum  bibliothccarum  numerus  cognoscatur,  quee  in  iirbe  principatu 
Aogusti  publico  servicrunt  usni,  nil  me  judice  rectius  fiat,  quam  ut  ad 
Ovidii  lib.  iii.  Trist.  Kl.  i.  recurratur:  qui  rleganti  prosopopoeia  librum 
suom  in  iirbe  recoptum  sibi  aliquem  qusrentcm  inducit : Pergit  igitur 
prtmum  ad  ApollinU  Palatini  :•» 


HOOK  I. 

Cbaptor  II. 
Libraries  of  the 
AncientN. 

Public  Libraries 
under  the  Koiiiaii 
Kmperors. 
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»""« to  this  end  both  collected  MSS.  from  various  countries. 

Chapiter  II. 

Libraria.  of  iho  scribes  to  AlcxandHa  expressly  to  copy  or  to 

correct  works  which  were  there  preserved. 

In  addition  to  the  Libraries  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
we  read  in  Plutarch  of  the  Libraiy  dedicated  by 
Octavia  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  : in  Aulus  Gellius 
of  a Library  in  the  Palace  of  Tiberius  and  of  another 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace ; and  in  Dion  Cassius  of  the  more 
famous  Ulpian  Library  founded  by  Trajan.  This  Library, 
we  are  told  by  Vopiscus,  was  in  his  day  added,  by  way 
of  adornment,  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


Pritale  LibrnH«‘i  Of  private  Libraries  amongst  the  Romans  one  of  the 

of  the  Romnita. 

earliest  recorded  is  that  which  Emilius  Paulus  found 
amongst  the  spoils  of  Perseus,  and  which  he  is  said  to 
have  shared  between  his  sons.  The  collection  of  Tyran- 
nion,  some  eighty  years  later  (perhaps),  amounted, 
according  to  a passage  in  Suidas,  to  30,000  volumes. 
That  of  Lucullus — which,  some  will  think,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  this  category — has  been  mentioned  already. 
With  that — the  most  famous  of  all — which  was  the 
delight  and  the  pride  of  Cicero,  every  reader  of  his 
letters  has  an  almost. personal  familiarity,  extending 
even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  binding  and  in  placing  the  books. 

Those  who  find  pleasure  in  an  occasional  lounge  in 
the  shops  of  booksellers  will  sometimes  have  heard 


* Ducor  ad  intonai  Candida  tecta  Dei.* 

Hinc  repuUus  ad  Octavise  recurrit, ...  &c.  Famiani  Nardini  Roma  Vetus^ 
lib.  V.  c.  xiii.  apud  Grsev.  Theaattnie  Antif/uitatum  Romauorum  IV.  1220. 
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amusing  stories  of  customers  who  arc  more  anxious 
about  the  appearance  tliaii  critical  as  to  the  contents  of 
their  purchases.  “Big  books  on  the  lower,  and  little 
books  on  the  upper  shelves,  but  let  them  be  nicely 
bound,”  was  a mode  of  patronizing  literature  which  was 
as  well  known  in  the  Yictis  Sandalarius  or  the  Argiletum 
as  in  Little  Britain  or  Pall  Mall.  Some  specimens  of 
collectors  of  this  class  have  been  embalmed  for  us  by 
Seneca,  and  others  of  them  have  their  little  nichc.s  in 
the  galleries  of  the  satirical  poets.  But  the  brilliant  in- 
vention of  what  the  bookbinders  call  “dumbies”  appears 
to  have  been  reserved  for  the  moderns, — although 
something  approximating  towards  it  has  been  noticetl 
on  the  walls  of  a room  in  the  “House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet”  at  Pompeii. 


Of  the  Libraries  of  the  long-buried  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  there  is  not  a scintilla  of  information 
extant,  other  than  that  which  has  been  gathered  from 
their  ruins.  At  one  time,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  important  additions  to  classical  learning  from  remains, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  so  largely  increased  onr 
knowledge  both  of  the  arts  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
Romans.  But  all  effort  in  this  direction  has  hitherto 
l:«en  either  fruitless  or  else  only  tantalizing,  from  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  results  attained.  The 
story  of  these  researches  is,  however,  curious  and  in- 
structive, and  will  elsewhere  have  its  due  notice. 


MOOK  I. 
ChApUrr  11. 
Librari««  of  ibc 
AncieuU. 
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IIOOE  I. 

Chapter  II. 
Librarlea  of  thf 
Ancient^. 

Ancient 
Librarii's  uf 
Constantinople. 


Library  founded 
by  Constantine 
(330)  and  ang- 
taented  by 
Thcodosiua  II. 


Of  the  Ancient  Libraries  of  Constantinople,  as  of 
these  of  Herculaneum,  we  know  the  destruction  better 
than  the  formation.  Constantine  the  Great,  when  he  gave 
a new  metropolis  to  the  Koman  Empire  and  for  a briel 
period  a new  centre  to  the  World’s  history,  is  said  to 
have  given  a share  of  his  attention  to  the  collection  of  a 
Library,  and  to  have  bestowed  especial  pains  on  the  rescue, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  of  what  remained  of  those  Christian 
books  which  not  long  before  had  been  so  fiercely  per- 
secuted. But  the  interval  between  the  inauguration  of 
Constantinople  and  thedeath  ofConstantine  was  toobrief 
to  admit  of  much  success  in  this  effort.  He  had  gathered 
scareely  seven  thousand  volumes.  But  the  task  wa.s 
renewed  by  his  son  Constantins,  and  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  11.;  and  was  continued  by  some  of  their 
successors,  until,  according  to  certain  accounts,  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  according  to  others,  six  hundred 
thousand,  volumes  had  been  amassed. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Julian  “the  Apostate” 
augmented  the  Library  founded  by  Constantine,  but  the 
assertion  is  insufficiently  supported  and  the  fact  is  un- 
likely. That  he  founded  other  Libraries,  and  those  of  a 
different  and  special  character,  is  better  sustained  by 
evidence,  and  is  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  as  to 
his  character  and  policy.  He  is  said  to  have  inscribed 
on  his  Libraries  these  words : — “Alii  quidemequos  amant, 
alii  aves,  alii  ferns ; mihi  verb  a puerulo  mirandum  acqui- 
rendi  el  possidendi  libros  insedit  desideritm  ” 

One  of  these  Libraries — established  at  Nisibis — 
Suidas  has  made  to  figure  in  his  story  as  to  the  orgy  of 
Jovian,  before  yielding  to  the  Persians  that  famous  bul- 
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wark  of  the  Empire.  But  the  story  conflicts  witli  state- 
ments much  better  authenticated,  and  is  not,  in  all  its 
particulars,  even  at  harmony  with  itself.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hut  a pale  reflection  of  that  older  Persepolitan  orgy  in 
which  the  too-charming  Thais,  “like  another  Helen, 
fired  another  Troy.” 
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the  physiological  <]uestioii  he  not  settled  yet, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  New  Hollander 
and  the  Greek  never  had  one  roniinon  ancestor,  then 
you  would  hare  the  races  of  mankind  divided  into 
those  improveable  by  themselves  and  those  improre- 
able  only  by  others;  the  first  created  originally  with 
such  means  in  their  possession  that  out  of  these  they 
could  work  indefinitely  their  own  improvement,  the 
r.Vi  TTiIi  being  in  a manner  given  to  them ; the  seeowd 
without  the  aoO  9td>,  and  intended  to  receive  it  in 
time  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. And  this  would  be  sufficiently  analogous  to  the 
course  of  Providence  In  other  known  cases,  e.  g,  the 
communicating  all  religious  knowledge  to  mankind 
through  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  Intellectual  civiUa- 
ation  through  the  Greeks;  no  people  having  ever  yet 
possessed  thst  activity  of  mind,  and  that  power  of  re- 
dection  and  questioning  of  things,  which  are  the  marks 
of  Intelleetuai  advancement,  without  having  derived 
them  mediately  or  immediately  from  Greece.'’^ 

Akkolp  to  Wbately  (Lift  and  Corrapondenet,  I.  41H). 

§ 1.  Diodorus  Siculus.* 
h'  uitdp;j£tv  TTiv  Upav  pi^Xio'iT]XTiv,  i(f  lKiy&- 
Ypd®^ai,  [arpeiov.  je.T.)..’ 

1 Ed.  Wesselinf;.  i.  p.  58,  line  85.  (Ful.  Amst.  1746.) 

“ tarpctov]  Quod  de  luso  et  quiete  Aristoteies  VIU.  Politic.  5. 

Yo^  dta  t(5v  laTpela  Tic  Medicinam  quandam  cgge 

ait  tristitise)  qua*  nascitur  ex  laboribug,  id  de  libris  et  bibliotheca  merito 
adfirmaveris : coinmode  ergo  laxpctov  MfdinruB  sea  o/ficina  Media\ 

nam  Medicatoritfm  interpretis  baud  placet,  in  tfua  animujt  pertanari  potgit. 
Verins  tamcn  Jo.  Chrygostomug  Homil.  de  non  Evulgandis  alior.  Delict. 
T.  III.  p.  344  A.  Kal  y*P  i^Tpttov  !jawptacrrov  n^c  ixxXtjaia?  dtdaoxa- 
Aitov  ^jTtv,  larpetov  ovx^  ab>|j.aTb>v,  iXXd  enim  qu<edam 
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§ 2.  Strabo.* 

Tauxa  o ’EpaToo^^vTj;  Xafi^Avei  Tcavra,  w;  xal  tx 
lutfrupoiiis'/a  uT:i  tov  iv  toC;  tottoi;  YS^Oji^vov,  ^vTSTU^Trixo; 
u7:oi».vTii».a(m  roXXoi;  ov  euTOpei,  pipXio^i]XT,v  f}(«v  njXixau- 

T7)v,  TiXotTiv  aiTi;'’Ir:T:apxoi 

— ’Ex  Sirri;  2xT|«{<eo;  cfTS  SoxpttTixoP  Y®Y®^®*^^’^*Epa(r- 
To;  xtti.  Kopi'ffxo;,  xai  * h toO  Kopfoxou  u?o;  NTjXeu?  avrip 
’Ap'.CTTOT^ou;  7)xpoa[«ivoj  xal  0eo<ppd(rrou,  iiaSeisYii^vo;  ‘ hi 
TIJV  Pl^XtO^TJXTflV  TOO  ©eCtppdoTOU,  iy  f,  •^V  xal  TJ  XOi>’Apl(TTO- 

T^Xou;'  b Y«P ’ApioTOT^Xiti;  xiiv  fayxoO  0eo<ppd(TTOu  7:ap®a>- 
xev,  ^Tcep  xal  ttiv  ct^oXtiv  d7:£Xir:£,  Tzpoxo;  wv  lajisv  ouva- 
YaYwv  xal  SiSd^a;  tou?  iv  AlYVTrrw  ^aaiX^a;  ^i^Xio- 

^TixTt);  (n»vTo|tv.  0eo<ppd(rro;  IStlXsi  7:ap£?ox£V  ”5  el; 
2x'^'}»iv  xoii.f(7a;ToC;iJLeT  awrovTjap^uxEvlSwjTaijdxSpdrot;, 
ol  xaxdxXswTTa  d^ov  xa  pi^Xla,oui,  ^rciiieXu;  xetiisva’  ^xeiSri 
51  ^a^ovxo  XTjv  ot:ow5t)v  xmv  ’.AxxaXixtSv  ^aaiX^uv,  u©  ol; 


BOOK  1. 
('hapter  III. 
PAM«{{f9  from 
(tr«*ek  Author*. 


Medici  o/^cino  Ecclefi<c  uchola  est:  o/Jicina  non  corporum,  ged  animoriim. 
Kt  qui  Joanni^  ejus  nomen  mentitHr  Homtlis  auclor  in  Natal.  Joan.  T.  x. 
p.  812,  de  S.  Luc«  Evangelio  T’xouaaie  y«P  cvaYTeXtarou  Ao^xo,  toC 
ctvoUavro?  iqjiCv  ariYcpov  to  latpciov.  W'etM. 

i Lib.  ii.  p.  69. 

* Nam  hiec  omnia  sumit  Eratosthenes,  ut  testimonio  eorum  qui  Utis 
in  locis  fuerunt,  comprobata,  cum  multos  ipso  legerit  commcntarios,  copia 
eorum  instructus,  ut  qui  iantam  possideret  bibliotbecam,  quantum  ei  fnisse 
ipse  scribit  Hipparchus.  Lib.  i. 

* XwxpaTtxoV  Koptffxo?]  Laertius  inter  PlaConis 

discipulos  refert  ’'Epaorov  xa\  KopCffxov.  Casou6oR. 

^ K«\  ^ Tou  KopCoxou  utoc  NT;Xeu^]  Neleum  fuiue  auditorem  Aristo« 
telis  et  Theopbrasti  condiseipulum  ea  I^ertio  intelltgimus.  Jdcm. 

* Aui8(8cyi^^vo<  tT^v  toG  Oco^pdarou]  Nonint  omnes 

eruditi  et  quod  Athenaeus  ait  Kbro  primo  c.  2,  Neleum  hunc  Aristotolis 
libros  diornjpqoai,  ct  quae  de  eodem  Neleo,  itemque  dc  Appelliconte  et 
de  Tjrannione  a Plutarcbo  narrantur  in  rita  Syll«:  Athemeus  iterum 
libro  quinto  c.  14,  p.  214,  quam  fuerit  hie  Appellicon  9(Xo^(^Xo;  pluribus 
docet.  Idem. 
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•}]  roXi;,  tTjTOuvTuv  ei;  rfiv  xaTa<7X£y}iv  ev  II ep- 

Ya[juj)  pi^Xw^jXTj;,  xari  fxp'j<j^av  i'»  Siopuifi'  Tivf. 

yrcip  hi  voTiaj  xal  (nrjTov  y-ayMtirzoL,  h'i^i  t:ot£  aiz^Sovro 
o[  a-nb  ToO  y£vo'.;  ’AT:£XX^>tovTl  tw  TT,tu  roXXuv  apYv»piwv. 
10.  TE  ’ApiffTOTO.ou;,  xai  la.  toO  BECippaoro’i  |3Cj3Xi'a‘  rv 
54  b ’At:eXX''xov  tpiXo^i^Xo;  [laXXov,  ?(  tpiXoaoepo;  • 5lo  xal 
^TlTcSv  ^ravbp^Maiv  tuv  5ia|Spuu.(ZTMv,  E'.^  am''Yp®9*  y.a'.va 

jEETTjVEYXE  TT,v  -]fpa(p7;v  avarXTipov  oiy  e'j,  xal  £'|a5uy.£v 

ajiapTaSuv  t:Xt,pti  ia  pt^Xi'a.  i’jvE^T,  54  10^4  iy.  tmv  TEEpi;:®- 
Tov,  ToC;  i».4v  raXai  xoi;  [eetoi  Bco^paiTTOv  cXm;  oyy- 
T*  ^i^Xi'a  t:Xt,v  oXi'fov,  xal  jiaXifTTa  tov  4{oT£pixov,  [i.'ifj54v 
<piXo(70(p£Cv  TTpaYiiarixM?,  aXXa ' ti'jv.i  Xtjx'j^i'Jew.  toC; 
5i  uoTEpov  aq>  ou  ik  ^i^Xi'a  TaOra  rpc'^X'iov,  apiEivov  jjl4v 
4xeivov  (piXsdocpEiv,  xal  ’Api(7TCT£X''j£'.v,  oio.jy.aXio'iai  [tiv 
TOi  T(x  TCoXXa  eIxcto;  ® X^^eiv,  5ia  to  ToXfj-o;  twv  ajjiapTtuv  ’ 
toXu  54  £i;  toOto  xal  yi'Po|j.t,  Tz^coiko^iio'  eu^uj  -^otp  (lETa 
TTiv  ^TOsXXi'xevTo;  teXeuttiv,  2Sv5XXa;E’.X£Tiiv  jr’AEXXtxovroj 
X'.ot^>^T|v  b Tap’A^TQvo?  D.OV  5£upo  54  xoii'.a^sCaav.Tijpavvi'ov 

TE  b Yp®l*’(*-«’Toob;  5iE;f£ipi'(7aTo“  ©iXaptCTOT^XT];  ov,  ^spaxEu- 
004  Tov  4t:1  rfl;  Pi^Xio^xt);'  xal  ^t^X'-OTruXat  tive;  Ypa<psycri 


* ^AXao  ^£0Ct;  ATjjcvbtCctv]  Noti^in  t*»t.  AtJxjtov  valt*re  ra*  nleo  unguen- 
/o^r*  nn'randit  jacttmt ; Intle  tamen  ad  alia»  res  ostendendas  transfereba- 
tur:  ut  Cicero  qiioquc  ccpit  iioc  nomen  in  primn  Eputtolamm  ad  Atiicum, 
qnum  ait:  Totvm  kune  hvvm,  giiem  cyo  rar#>  m^tx  ornrinni^rM^  ^arwM  tu 
ArUlarckvx  es,  so/eo  ptngere;  de  Jiamma,  d>'  J'trra,  (nos/»  iiias  Xt)xu^ou?,) 
raide  graviter  />er/cxtti/.  Sed  ctiam  Piinitis  in  /turunda  eputoia  libri  />nmi, 
cujus  User  sunt  verba:  Son  tam^n  omnino  Alinistri  \rpc^O'iJi/nginui»f  gnotienn 
paulum  itinerf  (/rrerferc  non  intempfxticis  ametniiatibux  admonehamur.  Appellat 
autem  (ni  fallor)  Cicero  Xi^xu^ovc  locos  comatMnex  avnrmo  artificio  ejpolitost 
et  in  quibus  exomandis  arcal«  illse  adhibitie  sunt.  Nam  in  Bruto  qiiam- 
vis  Grecum  nomen  non  punat,  idem  ridetur  significassc,  iu  de  Catoois 
oratione  loqaens:  luteUiges  nihil  iUius  lintamentix,  nisi  contm  omamsntorum^ 
ques  itivenla  nondum  crani,  jiorem  st  color*^i  defuisut^  6cr.  Petr.  Victor. 

Variar.  lect  lib.  xxv.  c.  vii. 

* Script,  clxira,  * Mannss. 
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(pauXo'.;  0^^  avTipaXXovT£;,  oicep  xal  iizi  tuv 

aXXov  (7U(j.^ai'vei  tmv  e{?  icpacjiv  Ypacpojicvov  ^i^Xiov  xal  i'i- 
"iaSe,  xal  ’AXe|avBp£ia‘  “epl  [lev  5t]  toutuv  airo/pT).  ‘ 

§ 3.  Plutarch. 

— Xapwao^at.  [liv  aiL-r^  [KXsor]  tixj  Iy.  nepYap-ou  P'.^Xio- 
“ir'xa;,  £v  a>?  slxca’.  pupidSei  ^i^Xfuv  arXov  Tj^av.' 

Mova  -a  ^'.jiXla  toO  i^aaiXeM;  ®iXo"f pappaToOai  Toi;  ytioiv 

^“iTpefjjcv  £{EX£ij^a'..^ 

XLII.  s’  a^ia  xal  Xc^ou  xa  rspl  xtjv  xfiv 


• ...Protiilit  ScepKih  Socrsticos  Kraetuni  et  C'oriscum,  et  NeK-um  Coriari 
F.  qui  auditor  fuit  Arintotelb  et  Theophrasti:  et  bujus  etiam  bibliothecaiu 
successiotic  pactus  eat,  in  qua  Aristotelis  etiam  fuit  bibliotheca:  iiaui  Aria- 
totelea  siiam  Theophrasto  tradidit,  cui  et  scholaro  rcHquit.  Primus 
oroniuniy  qui  nobis  sunt  not),  Aristotcles  bibliothecam  conductis  libris 
composiiit,  idque  Aej^ypti  reges  facere  docuit.  Theophrastus  bibliothecam 
Neleo  tradidit.  Is  libros  Seepsin  translates  posteris  stiis  reliquit,  ineru- 
ditis  hominibus:  qui  incurie  positos  sub  clavibus  retinuerunt.  Cmnque 
Attalicorum  regum  studium  intellexissent,  quihiis  Scepsis  parebat,  couqui- 
rentinni  libros  ad  instruendam  Porgami  bibliothecam:  sub  terra  snos  in 
fossa  quadam  occultaverunt  Ibi  ah  humore  et  blattis  vitiak>8  tandem, 
qui  ex.ea  erant  stirpe,  AristoteUs  Theophrastique  libros  Apelliconi  Tejo 
Magna  pecuoia  vendiderunt.  Tenebatur  is  Apellicu  librorum  amore,  quam 
philosophise  studio  majore:  itaque  erosarum  particularum  quserens  mstau- 
rationem,  in  nova  libros  tranatulit  exempla,  lacunas  non  recto  implcns: 
ediditque  libros  mendorum  plenos.  Vsu  venii  peripateticis  antiqiiU,  qui 
post  Tbeophrastum  vixerunt,  cum  omiiino  libris  carerent,  paucosque  dan- 
taxat,  prsecipue  exotericos  haberent:  ut  nulla  de  re  exquisite  pertractando 
earn  pliiiosophari  possent, — sed  tautum  de  propositis  disputarent.  Posterio- 
ribus  sb  eo  tempore  quo  libri  inti  sunt  editi,  faciliiis  fuit  philosophari  et 
Aristotelem  imitari : qiianqtiam  ob  mendorum  multitudinem  cugerentur 
multa  probabiliter  modo  dicere.  Multum  hue  etiam  Roma  contnlit  (Statim 
enim  a morte  Apellioontis  Syila  cum  Athenas  cepisset  bibliothecam  illius 
recepit:  qiMe  cum  hue  etiset  allata,  Tyratmio  a bibliotheca*  priefeoto  ob- 
tiniiit,  ut  sibi  eunim  usus  permitteretur,  homo  Aristoteles  studiosus)  et 
librorum  venditores  nonnuUi  ineptis  usi  Ubrariis,  neque  cum  cxemplari 
dcscripta  comparantes:  quod  et  aliis  accidit  libris  qui  exscribimtur  ven- 
dendi  causa  et  Homse,  et  Alexandriie.  De  his  quidem  satis. 

> AmtoutuM^  JiS.  *jfCmihu%  2H  (8), 
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Xi'ov  y.aTaox2v»Tiv.  Kal  yap  KoXkk  xal  "YSYpaiJiii^va  xaXA; 
(ruvfiYe,  ■»]  re  (piXoTipioT^pa  XTTjtreu;,  avsijiivwv 

TZOLfji  Tov  pt^Xio^Tixov  xal  Tov  7:Epi  aura;  7:ept7caTov  xal 
ffXcXaoTTipi'ov  axuXuTu;  uraSeXop^ivov  touj"  EXXitjva;  jaoxsp 
el;  Moudov  ti  xaTaYwyiov  ^xeCas  <po'.TovTa;  xal  duvSiTuie- 
pEuovTo;  aXXTiXoi;  aTcb  tov  aXXav  jfiziu'i  ddiL^vu;  (XTOTp^- 
Xovra;.' .... 

El;  Se  T’.p.Tiv  a’jxoO  xal  pLVT,[i.Triv  ’Oxxa^la  piiv  tj  pltqttjp 
T»iv  pipXw^xTjv  dvo'iTixE,  Kaldop  Si  ^iaxpov 
MopxiXXou* 

§ 4.  Dion  Ca.s.siu.s. 

....Kdx  TOUTOU  roXXal  [liv  p-dxai.  xal  xa^  7]|t.ipav  xal 
vuxTop  auTol;  i'(0po'fTO,  xoXXa  Si  xal  xa“7:i'(i.7:pavT0‘  oore 
aXXa  TE  xal  to  Vedpiov,  xd;  xe  duo^jxo;  xal  xoO  dixoy  xal 
xuv  pi^Xciv*  (ToXEldxov  St]  xal  dpfoxMv,  5;  cpaci,  'Ye'’0H-^vov) 
xa'j^vai.  x.x.)i. 


* Luailiug,  42.  * }far<‘eliuH,  30. 

* Lib.  xlii,  38,  (fol.  Hamb.  1750  p.  327.) 

* xal  ^(^X(t>v]  Senera  de  tranquillitatc  snimi,  c.  9.  T,  Lirium 
/aud(tmus  aticforem : quadn'ngenfa  millia  libromm  Alexandricf  arnerant,  pw/- 
cherrimum  regia  opulentia  monumeniuiH.  Vitiosom  est,  gitadraginla  fsitV/ia, 
quod  aiicobi  se  reperisse  ait  Julius  Celsns  p.  160.  Gcllins  VI.  17.  Ingem 
poBtea  numerus  libromm  i«  ^gypto  a Ptolrmai»  firgibufy  rrl  conguisitus  rel 
confectuB  est  ad  wiY5'rt  ferme  voluminum  scptingmta:  Bed  ea  oninta  be/lo 
;»rior<*  A/exa/idrino,  dum  diripitur  ea  ciritng,  non  aponte  neque  opera  confultOy 
Bed  a mi7iyi6«5  forte  or/xi7ianis  tncsnsa  aunf.  Ammiauus  XXII.  17.  In  Sera- 
peo  Alexandria,  Bibliotheca  fuerunt  inaBtimabileB,  et  loquitvr  monumentomm 
veterum  concinenB  fide*,  septingenta  voluminum  millia,  PtolematB  Itegibus  rigi- 
IOb  intentia  t'omy>osi7r/,  bello  Atexandrino,  dum  diripitur  civitaa,  aub  iMctatore 
Crrsbra  conjiagraaae,  Utrnm  in  Serapen  fnerit  ilia  Bibliotheca,  merito 
dabitat  eruditissimus  V’alcsiua:  nam  Ptolemvos  in  Brucbio  earn  dedicaase, 
alteramque  fuisse  diu  post  in  Serapeo  conditam  S.  Epiphaniue  lib.  de 
ponderibua  T.  II.  p.  166  et  168.  tradit.  Atque  Apththonius  in  descriptione 
arcis  Alexandrinir  p.  94, — :cap(exod6}XT]VTat  6k  ai)xol  tuv  otowv  fvfioicv,  lo 

Tap.eta  pC^Xot;,  toC;  9tXo:tovovoiv  91X000- 

9iCv,  xxl  K^Xtv  aTiaoav  ^|ouoCa^  rqc  009(0;  ^TCx(povTi;.  Neque  in  di- 
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0?  AaX|iaTtt!.  7:avT£Ao;  £x£/£i'povT0,  Ta;  re  oroa;  aico  tc5v 
Xa(pypov  auTtSv,  y.al'  to;  ara'STjxa?  tuv  ^t^Xov,  Ta;’OxTa- 
oytava;  “a~b  auToO  xX7i‘i£''(ja;,  xaT£TX£ua(j£v.’ 

TO,  T£  ’Ai:oXXdv£iov  to,  te  iv  tw  7:aXaT>'u,  xai  to  te 
TO  TOEpl  auToO,  Tot;  TE  aj:o'i7)Xtt;  ^'.^Xi'mv,  ^lEroiTjCE  xai  xol- 
"i'Jpoae.* 

KaTEintEuaffE  Si  xai  ^t^Xlov*  Atoo^xo;.®....  [Trajan.] 


reptione  urbis  incendium  illud  cunti^t,  sed  Aammis  ex  cliMse  incensa  sdes 
cunripientibus.  Orosins  Livii  narratioaem  secutns  VI.  15, — /n  t/)so  prfrlio 
negia  cla$sit  forfe  »ubducUi,  jubftur  (a  C<^sari)  incendi,  Ea  jiamma  cum 
partem  quoque  urbia  inraaisaety  quadringenta  millia  /lirorwm,  proximia  forte 
ofdibua  condita  ezuaaity  aingulare  pro/ecta  monimentum  atudii  cur<eque  majo- 
runty  qui  tot  tnntaqur  iltuatrium  ingeniorum  opera  congeaaerant.  Plntarchus 
in  Cxsare  p.  731, — tctptxoxroVt'w?  tov  otoXov  iQvaY^^aa^  8».i  T:vp6»  d^tooraa- 
*Sai  Tov  x(>dvvov,  0 xai  jxcYOAtjv  ix  tcov  v^tto(a>v  ^Tiivefto- 

fiCvo>>  3i^9^etpcv.  Omittn  alia  quse  de  Bibliothccis  Alexandrinis  notarunt 
viri  docti  ad  landata  Gellii  et  Ammiani  Iocs,  ct  Lipsius  Syntagmate  de 
Bibliothecia  c.  2. 

* Ta€  iitoi^qxa?  tc5v  ^(^Xuv].  Dioni  potias  habenda  fides,  quam  Plut- 
archo,  qui  in  vita  M.  Marcelli  p.  316.  Mentionem  facienn  Marcelli  junio- 
ri^,  qui  Octavire  filius  fuit,  narrat,  Bibliothecam  banc  a roatre  in  memo- 
riaiD  filii  dedicatam  esse,  quam  Diu  ouiltis  ante  Marcelli  mortem  aimiti 
testatur  ab  Augusto  sororiii  consecratam  honori.  Plutarehi  verba  sunt: 

aitoC  xai  *Oxta^(a  jilv  t)  jit;TT;p  Pt{iXto^lTix7;^  dv^- 

^T)xt,  Kataap  51  ^J^tpov,  ^tciypa^^a?  Mopx^XXou.  Titi  Imperatoris  tempo- 
ribu0  bare  bibliotheca  conflagravit,  infra  p.  756.  E.  i^p  td  *Oxraoijia 
oboj^ara  perd  tcJv  x«T6cavatv.  Conf.  uruditum  libruni  Silvestri 

Lursenii,  Regiomontani,  de  tempio  et  bibiiotbeca  ApoUinia  Palatini  (quse 
ab  hac  Octaviana  fait  diversissima)  p.  2B4  sq.  Franeqii.  1719.  8vo.  Cajo 
Melissa  curam  ordinandarum  in  Octaviae  portion  bibliothecarum  delcgasse 
Aagnstom,  notat  Suetonius  lib.  de  Grammaticia  c.  21. 

* flheo,  sic  HSL,  ircl  RS.  ^ Lib.  xlix,  43,  p.  601.  * Lib.  liii.  I,  p.  696. 

^ Pt^XCuv  dTto^xac]  Ntimus  apud  Mediobarbum  p.  16U.  Trajano 

Cos.  VI.  in  cujus  aversa — kca.  Tra.  forte  BiBLioTinvCA  Trajani.  Krat  in 
furo  ejus  ad  templum  et  Basilicani,  translata  deinde  ad  Therinas  Diocle- 
tianas.  Sed  et  Bibliothecje  pluriuni  numero  memorantur,  quod  de  Graeca 
et  Latina  intelUgt  solet,  unde  et  Dio  atTtobr'xac.  Ibi  et  veterum  fuere 
Prsetornm  edicts,  teste  Geliio  Jr.  A.  XI.  17.  ibidem  libro  Cintei  et  elephan- 
tini,  Principum  gesta  et  Senatus-consulta,  aoctore  Vo^iacn  in  Aureliano 
c.  I.  et  8.  et  in  Tacito  cap.  8.  et  Probo  c.  2,— confer  hamianum  ;Vur<finuw 
Rom.  Yet.  lib.  V.  c.  9.  Tom.  IV.  Gr«^’.^.  1189,  et  Sglreat.  Lursemvm 
<le  Bibliotbecis  Romanis,  p.  294,  sq.  et  de  tempio  ac  Bibl.  Apo//int>  Fala~ 
tiniy  passim.  s yb.  Ixviii,  16,  p.  1133. 
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nooR  I. 

Chapter  t(l. 
pAadaKr**  from 
r«reek  Authora. 

§ 5.  Athen.kus. 

IV.  Elxtt  eiajJaXXEt  [ji£t  oX’'yov  si;  t'ov  toO  AopT|v(7''o'j 

Snaivov ’Hv  8i,  ®Tj7l,  xal  ^'.^X''ov  auT(^  a^'ftda't 

' EXXt]V'.x6v  ‘ TOO’atu'TT,,  u;  urepj^aXXtiv  “arra;  tou;  irX  truva- 
YoYTi  “‘ia’j|JLa'7[i.oV0'j;,  noXuxpaTTfiv  te  tov  iafitov,  xal  Oe’.- 
fftOTparov  Tcv  ’A‘3Tt)vatov  TJpavvT^(TavTa,  EuxXEi8rjV  rs  t'ov 
xal  auTOv  ’A’STjvai'ov,  xal  NtxoxpaT7)v  t'ov  Kurp'.ov,  'ti  te 
Tou;  riEpYa|iO’j  Eyp'-uiSTiv  te  tov  7I017]tt]v,  ’Apioro- 

TiXtjV  te  t'ov  cpiXo(70(pov,  xal  t'ov  xa  to’jto'j^  8iaTTt]pT)javTa 
jJi^Xi'a  N7)X^a‘  irajS  oii  Tiavxa  cpT]<7l  TopiapLsvo;  c TjiiESa^c; 
^ac7iX£u;  nxoXEixa'.op,  <PiXa8EX9o;  5i  ^ToixXiqv,  [eexoc  tov 
’A'5^vt|^ev  xal  xov  a-'o ' PoSou,  eI;  tt)v  xaXTjv  ’AXE^avSpEiav 
[jiET»]YaYE.  A'-crsp  £xEwa  tov  ’AvT’.®avo’j;  £pEC  ti;  eIj  auxov. 


’AeI  51  r:pb;  Mowaaiot;  xal  Xo^o’.;  TrapEi, 
OToou  x£  aofpla;  fp^ov  ^^Exol^Exai’ 
’A^Xat^Exai  8b  xal 
|ji0'j(7ixa;  £v  ai3xo‘ 
ola  ralCoji-Ev  oiXav 


* *EXXt)V'xc5v,  re 

* Vulgo  onines  xa\  to’i  Ta  Touttuv.  Quod  si  bone  Imbet,  insorendum 
ante  ista  verba,  cam  virls  dtxotis,  Th^uphraMi  nomcn. 

* Atheimus.  heipnn^ph,  I.  4.  Ed.  Schweigh.  4.  Paucis  deiude  inte- 

riertie,  a<)  Ivarensii  laiides  pergit  Athenieiifl Purro,  vetuAtorom 

librorum  grjecorum  taiitam  copiam  poswediwe  enm  ait,  ut  omnea  libria 
coaron'andis  imbilitatos  siiper^H;  Polycratem  diro  Samiiim;  Pisistratiini, 
Atheiiicusiuni  tyraniium;  Kucfidem,  AthenienM>m ; Nicorratem,  Cyprium; 
quin  et  Porgami  reges,  et  Kiiripideni  poetani,  et  Aristotelem  philoaophuni. 
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et,  qui  huiiis  Ubros  oonserTavit,  Nch^um:  a qtiu  (inquit)  OEnnen  meroatus 
est  rex  nostraa  Ptotenueus,  cogiuimine  PhiladelphiiA,  simulque  rum  hU, 
quo8  Athenis  et  Rhotii  roenierat,  in  pulrroui  Alexandriam  tranitferri 
curavit  Quare  in  eundem  (Lami.«ium)  rite  aiiquis  dixerit  illitd  Anti- 
phanis : 

Mugarum  Ktudiig  rf  /tVrrii, 

uhi  cfrtamt'n  ci^rnitttr  mpientifE. 

turn  id,  quod  ait  Thebauu8  poeta:  Sphndet  rero  W .\tuMc<F  Hnrf,  tpinlit^r 
frequenter  iudimtis  nos  poetar  amirom  nrcn  mt’nsam. 


« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PASSAGES  FROM  LATIN  WRITERS,  RELATING 
TO  ANCIENT  LIBRARIES. 


*^...  In  vain  do<>s  a mao  . . . b«*  at  any  noUhlf* 
charge  for  Booka,  irhn  ha*  not  a design  lo  devote  and 
cnnaecratc  them  to  the  publick  use,  or  denies  to  com> 
municale  them  to  the  least  who  may  reap  any  beoe6t 
thereby;  so  true  Is  the  saying  of  the  Poet— 

. . . *Vi|e  latens  virtua.  (^uid  enim  submersa  tenebria 
Prmlerit  ohscurot  velutl  sine  remige  puppLs; 

Vel  lyra,  qu»  retiret;  ret,  qui  non  tenditur,  arena.' 

So  far  was  it  one  of  thu  principal  maxiroea  of  the 
most  sumptnous  and  splendid  amongst  the  Romans,  or 
of  those  who  were  most  affected  to  the  puhlique  good, 
to  enrich  many  of  those  Libraries,  to  liequeath  and 
destine  them  afterwards  to  the  use  of  all  the  learned 
men,— so  that  even  according  to  the  raJculations  of  Petrus 
Victor  there  were  nine  and  twenty  at  Rome;  * and. 
as  Palladius  reports,  Uifrty-seven,  which  were  so  erident 
indications  of  the  grandeur,  magnificence,  mod  aninpl- 
unaity  of  the  Romans,  that  Pancirollua  bad  reason  to 
attribute  to  our  negligence,  and  to  range  amongst  these 
memorable  things  of  antiquity  which  descended  not  to 
our  times,  these  assured  testimonies  of  the  opulency 
and  good  affection  of  the  Ancients  towards  those  who 
made  profeasion  of  letters.'*— 

Navoi,  InstruefioHM  conecnitnp  erecfiap  0/  a Liiraty  ...  In- 
terpreted by  John  BvKt.ni.  (1661.)— 

§ 1,  Cicero. 

Cicero  Attico  S. 

Apud  Matrem  recte  est,*  eaque  nobis  curaj  est.  L. 
Cincio  ’ H-s  XXCD  * constitui  me  curaturimi  ‘ idibus 

* The  passage  of  P.  Victor  here  referred  to  runs  thus*  **Bibliothecsp 
undetriginta  publicft.  Ex  iis  prsecipuie  due,  Palatina  et  Ulpia."  Dt  re^io- 
ni6us  Urhiti  Romce  libeilus.  (Script.  Hist.  Rom.  Heid.  1743.  iii.  666.) 

3 Apud  matrem  recte  est.'\  Mater  tua  bene  valet.  Amisit  cam  nonage- 
nariam,  quum  ipse  natns  esset  annos  sexaginta  septem.  Muret. 

* CiBCto.]  Attici  procurator!. 

* H-S.  XXCD,]  i.  Sestertium  viginti  millia  quadrigentos. — 

^ CHraturum."]  Nempe  pro  nrnamentis  Tusculani,  Ciceroni  emptie. 
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f’ebr.  Tu,  velim,  ea  qute  nobis  einisae  et  parasse  scribis, 
des  operam,  ut  quam  priimiin  habeamus;  et  velim  co- 
gites,  id  quod  inihi  pollicitus  es,  queniadinoduin  biblio- 
thecam  nobis  conficere  possis.  Omnein  speni  delectatio- 
nis  nostriE,  quam,  quum  in  otium  venerimu.s,  habere  vo- 
lumus,  in  tua  humanitate  positam  habemus.* 

....Bibliothecam  tuam“  cave  cuiquam  despondeas. 
quamvis  aerem  amatorem  inveheris : nam  ego  omnes 
meas  vindemiolas’  eo  reservo,  jut  illud  subsidium  senec- 
tuti  parem.*.... 

Bibliothecam  mihi  tui  pinxerunt  eonstructione  et 

sittybis.  “ Eos  velim  laudes.  “ 


800E  I. 
Cb*pl«r  IV. 
PtuMge*  fron 
Latin  Aatbors. 


Ad  Q.  Fralrem. 

....De  bibliotheca  tua  gneca  supplenda,  libris  corn- 
mutandis,  latinis  comparandis;  valde  velim  ista  confici, 
praesertim  quum  ad  meum  quoque  usum  spectent.  Sed 
ego,  mihi  ipsi  ista  per  quern  agam,  non  habeo.  Neque 
enim  venalia  sunt,  quae  quidem  placeant;  et  confici  nisi 
per  hominem  et  peritum,  et  diligentem  non  possunt. 


I Lib.  I.  Ep.  7. 

* Bibiiothecam  tuam.^  Venalem  scilicet,  quam  tibi  pueri  tui  confccc* 
runt,  qusstuk  causa.  Complures  enim  Aiticus  librarios  habuit,  unde  fmc- 
turn  perciperet.  Nepos  in  cjus  vita.  Maia»p. 

^ I’tndemioia*.']  Reditus  meos,  et  qnidquid  pecnnise  possumus  hinc  indc 
contrabere.  AVtin. 

♦ Kpistoifp,  i.  10. 

^ Pinr&runt  eonutnictioHe  tt  sitiybU.']  Id  est,  in  re  ntraque  artificinse  va- 
riavenint  et  omavernnt  earn:  turn  in  pegmatis,  ubi  est  loculomm  librario> 
rum  constructio;  turn  in  libris  ipsis,  quorum  sittybas  curavenint  elegan- 
tissime.  Sunt  enim  aitiybcfy  scortea  llbrorum  intcgumenta,  et  bestes  e co- 
rio  uapct  tcJv  atrruv,  a capris  (qiiarum  adhibebantnr  pellcs),  antiquo  no- 
mine facto,  quo  caprarit  in  pecudibus  agendis  utebantur.  JuniuA. — Pro 
fittyhig  legcndum  nllybiit  jam  contendit  Qrmr,  supr.  epist.  4. 

® Lib.  iv.  5. 
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tamen  imperabo.  et  ciiin  Tvrannione  lo- 

Cicero  Fabto  Gallo  S.  I). 

Bacchas'*  istas  cum  Musis  Metelli  comparas.  Quid 

simile?  primum.  ipsas  ego  Musas  iiumjuam  tauti  putas- 
sem:  atcpie  id  fecissein  Musis  omnibus  approbantibus: 
sed  tamen  erat  aptum  bibliotlieea*,  studiiscpie  nostris 
congruens.  ■* 

§ 2.  VlTKCVIL'S. 

Reges  Attalici  magnis  philologise  dulcedinibus  inducti 
cum  egregiam  bibliothceain  Pergami  ad  communem  de- 
lectationem  instituissent;  tunc  item  Ptolenueus  infinito 
zelo  cupiditatisque  incitatus  studio,  non  minoribus  in- 
dustriis  ad  euindem  inodum  contenderat  Alexandria? 
comparare.* 

' Lib.  iii.  4. 

^ Iiacchos.'\  Uuocharuni  imagines,  id  t‘«tt  MuUerum  ebarirum,  t|uat«i  ce- 
Ivbrantium  orgia.  Ceil. 

* Epixf.  nd  dirers.y  vii,  23. 

* Lib.  vii.  Prsef.  (ed.  Mahniu.H,  fol.  Homse,  1836.  De  cunteutione 

inter  Reges  Pergami,  et  Alexandria*  in  comparandi#  libris  pro  #ui«  bi- 
bliothecis  loquuntur  (ialenus  (Comment,  in  /.  liipp.  de  Sat.  Hum.  ('ap.  42), 
PHnius  Sat.  XIII.  21,  XXXV.  2.)  ot  D.  Hieron.  (Kpi»t.  ad 

Chromatium).  Sed  non  tarn  facile  est  defiiure,  qui  fuerint  ex  Regibus 
Attalicis,  ct  qui  ex  Ptolcmseis.  Opinatur  He^rnius  (Opusc,  Acad.  Vol.  I, 
p.  130),  Keges  Attalicos  esse  potuisse  Kumenem  11,  et  Attalum  11,  qui 
Pergamum  multis  artium  operibus,  et  librariis  opibus  ditaverunt : regna> 
vit  primus  ab  anno  cxcvii,  et  alter  ab  anno  clviii  ante  Christum,  qui- 
bus  respondent  Ptolemei  Epiphancs,  Philometor,  et  Euergetes  II  dietus 
Physcon.  At  cum  Vitruriiis  de  Ptolem^o  Philadelpho  historiam  narravisse 
probabiliter  videatur,  tunc  ad  Reges  Attalicos  Phileteruiu,  et  Kumenem  I 
res  retrahenda  esset.  Hsc  tamen  sunt  Incerta,  licet  plures  do  Bibliotheca 
Alexandrina  egerint,  inter  quos  prsecipue  recensentur  Bonamyus  fjl/cro. 
de  CAcnd.  den  Inxcript.  Vol.  IX,  pag.  397),  Beckius  (Spec.  Hint.  Hiblioth. 
Ater.),  et  laudatus  Heynius.  In  Pergamensi  bibliotheca  fuisse  diicenta 
millia  Toiiimina,  srripsit  Plutarcbus  (in  Antomn,  p.  126):  et  in  Alexan- 
drina usque  ad  septingenta  millia  |>crTenisse,  aiicu>r  est  Gclliiis  {Soc.t.  Att. 
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§ 3.  Seneca. 

Studiorum  qiioque,  (jiia»  liheralissinia  impensa 

est.  tamdiu  rationerii  habebo.  quamdiu  inoduin.  Quo 
inibi  inniimiTabiles  libros  ct  bibliotbecas,  quarum  doini- 
nus  vix  tota  vita  sua  indices  ‘ perlegit?  Onerat  discen- 
tein  turba.  non  instruit : mnltoque  satins  est  paueis  te 
auctoribus  tradere,  quani  errarc  per  inultos.*  Quadrin- 
genta  millia  librorum  Alexandria?  arserunt,  pulcber- 
rinunn  regise  opulentue  inonuinentnin;  alius  laudaverit. 
sicut  Livius,  qui  elegantia;  regnin  eura’que  egregiuui  id 
opus  ait  fuisse.’  Non  fuit  elegantia  illud,  ant  cura.  sed 
studiosa  luxuria:  iinmo  ne  studiosa  quideni.  quoniani 
non  in  stmliuin,  sed  in  spectaculuin  conqniraverunt : si- 
cut  plerisque,  ignaris  etiaiu  serviliuin  literaruni/  libri 
non  studiorum  instrunienta,  sed  coenationuin  ornamenta 
sunt.  Paretur  itaque  librorum  quantum  satis  sit,  nibil 
in  apparatum.  Honestius,  inquis,  in  bos  impensas,  quam 
in  Corintbia^  pictiusque  tabulas  effuderim.  Vitiosum  est 

VI,  oap,  ult.), — Ceteruni  in  Vilruvii  narrationc  nullu9  error  deprohenditur, 
iiti  andaotcr  quidam  oblatrant;  quia  etiamsi  Ptolemteo  Philadnlpho  tribua- 
tur  librorum  collectio,  tameii  Perganii  Refj'cji  ante  ejuM  decexsiiin  jam  ex- 
titerunt,  ncmpe  memorati  Philotenis  et  Kunieiies  I,  uti,  inter  alia  testinio* 
oia,  aperu*  evinritur  ex  Opere  CArt  dr  reW^'er  ler  Datrtt,  p.  255. 

1 Indicrr.'^  Quos  aliaa  titulos  librorum  vorabant,  e.  c.  Ovid.  IV  ex  Pont. 
El.  xiii  7.  Sic  et  Si’hwarziiis  (Altdorfin.,  nlim  profest^or),  in  opere  suo  de 
Omam^ntid  libror,  interpretatus  est.  Ktiam  de  catalogo  librorum  intelligas. 

^ Paucir . , . . Cf.  Ep.  2.  Sic  aiunt;  timeu  rirum  unius  lihro. 

^ Qffddnnfffnta  . . . ./wtasc.]  Intelliglt  incendium  bibliotheca!  in  oppiigna- 
ttoue  Alexandria  a Julio  C^sare  fat*ta.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  XLIT,  cap.  38, 
ih.  Intpp.  Magna  pars  arsit  : reliquia  post  Christ,  nat.  640.  Cf.  'riedo> 
mann,  lib.  IV',  p.  7,  sqq.  Livius  hoe  incendium  enarraverat,  lib.  112,  nunc 
deperdito.  Conf.  Klori  Epitom.  et  Freinshero,  Supplem. 

* Serrdtum  Utrrnrum.']  Quas  vel  servi  sciunt,  ut  Icgere,  scribere,  etc.,  li- 
beralibiis  manifesto  opponit.  Special  autem  ad  homines  intimo  loco  natos 
summosque  honores  nactos. 

^ CoroiMi<r.']  Vasa,  ideoqiie  antiqulMima,  conhei  jam  desita  aliquot  sar- 
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ubique,  quod  nimium  cst.  Quid  babes,  cur  ignoscas 
honiini  armarium  cedro  atque  ebore  captanti;  ‘ corpora 
conquirenti  aut  igiiotorum  auctorum,  aut  improbato- 
rum,  et  inter  tot  millia  librorum  oscitanti,  cui  volumi- 
num  suorum  frontes’  maxime  placent,  titulique?  Apud 
desidiosissimos  ergo  videbis,  quidquid  orationum  liisto- 
riarumque  est,  et  tecto  tenus  exstructa  loculamenta,  jam 
enim  inter  bolnearia  et  thcrmas  bibliotheca  quoque,  ut 
necessarium  domus  ornamentum,  expolitur.  Ignosce- 
rem  plane,  si  e studiorum  nimia  cupidine  oriretur:  nunc 
ista  exquisita,  et  cum  imaginibus’  suis  descripta  sacro- 
rum  opera  ingcniorum,  in  speciem  et  cultum  parietuin 
comparantur.  * 

culis  ante  Corinthum  captain,  id  cst,  A.  U.  C.  608,  s.  01.  161,  3.  Ob 
Tetustatem  inprimis  sstimata  esse  ma^,  apparet  e Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  XXXIV, 
cap.  3,  Bip.  Tom.  V.  Senec.  df  Brew  Vit.  rap.  2.  Ex  odore  dignosce- 
bantur.  Martial,  lib.  IV,  Epig.  lx : “ Consulait  nares,  an  olereiit  a*ra  Co- 
rinthon.'*  Pliira  do  his  vaais  Corinthiis,  qnse  ct  thcriclea  Tocabantur,  a 
Thericle,  figulo,  Socratis  coaevo,  qurm  cum  Anglo  If Vt/ytraorf  conferaa, 
iuvonta,  ct  drinde  ab  insequentibus  artificibus  in  diversa  materia  cxpressa, 
dabunt  Bentleius,  fttMert.  upon  the  epintien  of  Phalaris,  et  Martini  Exc.  XX, 
ad  Ernesti  Archseolog. 

* Quid  habe»f  cur  lynosrcw  homitn  armarium  cedro  atque  chore  captanti."^  Sic 
dedit  codex  Lipsii  a quo  alii  non  multum  abludunt.  Erasm.  Quid  hahe», 
cur  i(jnouca$  nomen  marmore  atque  chore  captanti.  Lcctionem  Lipsii  pne- 
tuli;  nisi  quod  armarium  rc6nxi,  quod  codex  habult.  Mox  corpora 
Lipsius;  antea  opera:  e.  c.  ap.  Erasm.  Elxev.  edit,  armaria  aptanti. 

^ Frontes.']  Bases  cylindri,  sen  terctis  bacuH  (umbilici),  enjus  eminentes 
iitrimque  partes  auro,  argento,  vel  alio  metallo  pnemuniri  solits  et  varie 
pictse,  dicta  cornua,  inter  qus  frontes  erant  medue,  circumcise  et;  pumice 
politSB.  Of.  licyne.  ad  Tibull.  lib.  Ill,  cap,  i,  13. 

* Cum  im/iytni6i/s.]  Tradit  idem  Plin.  S.  H.  lib.  XXXV,  cap.  2;  Bip. 
Tom.  V^,  p.  275.  “Non  est  pratereundum  et  novitium  inventum.  Siquidem 
non  solum  ex  auro  argentove,  aut  certe  ex  sere  dicantur.  Quin  etiam  qua* 
non  sunt  fingunCur,  etc.  As.  Pollionis  hoc  Rom»  inventum.'* 

* fte  TranquiUitate^  c.  8. 
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§ 4.  Pliny. 

M.  VaiTonis  in  bibliotheca,  quae  prima  in  orbe  ' ab 
Asinio  Pollione  ex  manubiis  publicata  Roma;  est, 
iinius  viventis  posita  imago  est,  ele.  * 

....Siquidem  non  solum  ex  auro  argentove,  aut  certe 
ex  ajre  in  Bibliothecis’  dicantur  illi,  quorum  immorta- 
les  animae  in  locis  iisdem  loquimtur:  quinimmo  etiam 
quae  non  sunt,  finguntur,  pariuntque  desideria  non  tra- 
ditos  vultus,  sicut  in  Homero  evenit.  Quo  majus  (ut 
equidem  arbitror)  nullum  est  f'elicitatis  specimen,  quam 
semper  omnes  scire  cupere  qualis  fuerit  aliquis.  Asinii 
Pollionis  * hoc  Ronne  inventum,  qui  primus,  Bibliothe- 
cam  dicando  ^ ingenia  hominum  rein  publicam  fecit.  An 
priores  ® coeperint  Alexandria  et  Pergami  reges,  qui 
Bibliothecas  magno  certamine  instituere,  non  facile  dix- 
erim.' 

' Prima  in  orbe.'\  Jam  antea  et  Pbiladelphaa  in  .£gypto,  et  Pergami  reges, 
et  Romse  Lucullas,  Bibliothecas  instruxerant : sed  sibi  paraverant  illi,  non 
oimiibus,  quemsdmodum  fecit  Pollio,  publicarere:  qui  primus  ingenia  ho- 
minum, ut  Plinius  ait  xxxv,  2,  rem  publicam  fecit. 

» Hist.  Sat  Lib.  VII.  30, 

^ In  BibUothreU.^  De  hoc  more  eleganter  Seneca  de  Tranq.  c.  8.  p.  682, 
quern  consulc.  Suetonius  in  Tiberio  c.  70,  ‘Fecit  et  Gneca  poemata,  imi- 
tatus  Euphoripnem,  et  Arrianum,  et  Parthenium:  qnibus  poetis  admodum 
dclectatus, — scripta  eorum  et  imagines  publicis  blbliothecis  inter  veteres  et 
prsecipiios  auctores  dedicavit.* 

* See  the  passage  hereinafter  quoted  from  Istdorus,  VI.  5. 

^ Bibiiothecam  dicando.]  Dedicando,  consecrando,  publici  juris  faciendo. 
Plinius  Junior  Epist.  I,  8.  Meminic  sermonis  ejus,  “quern  apud  munici- 
pes  siios  habnit,  bibiiothecam  dedicaturus." 

* An  priorc$.]  Scribit  Galenus,  Comment.  /.  tn  Hippocr.  de  Satura  Hist. 
inter  Alexandrite  et  Pergami  reges  oontentioiiem  fuissc,  quit  plura  veterum 
Tolumina  rompararet.  Turn  vero  multos  ab  hominibus  pecunite  avidis  fal- 
sis  auetorem  nominibu.t  libros  inscriptos  esse,  quo  vetustatis  plurimum  iis 
ct  auctoritatis  accederet.  In  Pergamensi  Bibliotheca  fuissc  ducenta  volu- 
minum  millia,  aiictor  est  Phitarchus  in  Antonio.  In  Alexandrina,  usque 
ad  .^eptingenia,  Gellius  lib.  xl.  cap.  ult.  sub  6nem.  Conflagravit  ea  casu 
bello  ciTili,  rum  CsDsar  in  urbe  ipsa  Alexandria  belhim  cum  incolis  gererct. 

^ Aon  /(idle  dixerim.]  Antei^ssit  horum  xtateiu  Aristotelis  ac  Theo- 
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Iina"inuin  ainore  fla^rasse  quosdain  testes  sunt  et 
Atticus  ille  Ciceronis  edito  de  his  volumine,  et  Marcus 
Varro  benifriiissinio  invento,  insertis  voluininuiu  siio- 
runi  foecunditati,  non  noininibus  tantuin  septingento- 
ruin  illustriuiu,  sed  et  ali(jUo  inodo  iinaginihus,  non  pas- 
sus  intercidere  iiguras,  aut  vetustatein  tevi  contra  ho- 
mines vulere,  inventor  nuineris  etiani  Diis  invidiosi, 
quando  iininortalitatem  non  solum  dedit^  verum  etiam 
in  omnes  terras  misit,  ut  pra^sentes  esse  uhique.  et  credi 
possent.  ‘ 

§ f).  PLINY  the  Younijer. 

[Silius  Italicus]  ....Multum  ubi(jue  lihrorum.  multnm 
statuarum,  multum  imaginum,  quas  non  habebat  modo. 
verum  etiam  venerabatur,  etc.  * 

C.  Plinim  Severn^  suo  S. 

Herennius  Severus,  vir  doctissimus,  magni  a?stimat  in 
l)ibliotheca  sua  jmncre  imagines  municijmmtuonmgCor- 
nelii  Nejjotis  et  Titi  Cassii : petitque,  si  sunt  isthii;.  ut 
esse  credibile  est,  exscribendas  pingendasque  delegeui. 

phrasti  cura  in  Bibliotheca  ndomanda,  a Ncleo  dcindc  CorUci  iUio  co« 
emta:  a quo  postea  librus  eu»  niercatus  PtolemsuK  Philadelphiis  Alexan- 
driam  traiiKtulit,  te«te  Athen%o  lib.  i,  pu^.  3.  Clearchi  quoque  primi  He 
racleie  Pontica*  tjranni,  ejus  qui  PlaUmis  et  lsocratit>  auditor  fuit;  itt  eiiim 
Bibliothecam  struxit}  quazn  laudat  impense  Memoon  apud  Photiuni,  rod. 
ccxxiv.  m»f.  Sat  x.xxv,  c.  2. 

* Et  credi  \v.hud{\  j>oB»ent.\  Quidani  MSS.  uhitfue  credi  possent.  Male: 
i'laudi  hir  est  in  bibliotheris  detineri,  asservari,  includi  Tirorum  summo- 
nim  imagines  : qui  ope  pictura  non  modo  esse  pnesentes  ubiipie  subinde 
possint : sed  et  simul  ubique  cUiidi. 

* EpistotVf  iii,  7. 

3 Sererus  fuit  Veroncnsis  qui  enim  hie  mnneipes  ejus  nominantur,  Ve- 
ronouses  traduntur  fuisse.  Ergo  dirersus  est  a Secero  ('omensi,  ad  quern 
III,  epist.  6.  Puto  esse  Tntiliam  Sererum,  ile  quo  ad  I,  op.  22.  Ed. — 
Inscr.  Roni.  Jnlio  Severo  II.  * 
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Quanicuramtibipotissimum  injungo:  prinium,  quia  desi- 
derlis  ineis  ainicissiiiie  obsoquerls : deinde,  tibi  studionun 
surama  reverentia.  smiimiis  amor  stiidiosorum:  postre- 
ino,  quod  patriain  tuam,  omnesque  qui  nonien  ejus  anx- 
eruiit  lit  patriain  ip.sain,  venerari.s  Pt  diligis.  Peto  au- 
t€m,  ut  pictomn  quaiii  diligentissimiini  adsumas.  Nam 
quuni  est  arduuiii  similitiidinein  effingere  ex  vero,  tiiin 
longe  difficillima  est  imitationis  imitatio.  A qua,  rogo, 
ut  artificem,  quern  elegeris,  ne  in  melius  quidem,  sina.s 
aberrare.  Vale.* 

§ 6.  Suetonius. 

.... bibliotheea.s  Graecas  et  Latinas,*  ijuain  ma.ximas 
posset,  publieare  ’ data  M.  Varroni*  eiira  comparaiida- 
riim  ac  digerendarinn,'  etc. 

....Addidit  portiens  “ dim  bibliotheca  * Latina  Gra;- 
caque,  e(c.  * 

Quibus  jxietis  |sc.  Eupliorionem.  Khianum  etPar- 

theninm]  admodum  delectatus,  scripta  eoriim  et  ima- 


’ EpUt.  It,  28. 

* Gr.  fjati'nasgufiJ]  Med.  duo,  Pal.  1,  2.  Pin.  Vosa.  Font*.  Cort.  Edd. 
Rom.  Corrigit  Grut.  cum  aliis  (irascfim  Lfitinamgue.  Dein  giinm  maximfiit 
vel  guanfuM  miur.  malebat.  Torr.  et  illud  habent  Aid.  Steph. 

^ Piihiicar^.]  Publire  iitendaa  permittere. 

J/.  lurroni.)  Illi  qui  dnetifiaimns  togatorum  habita  cat. 

* Prare  diriyend.  Periz.  Copeg.  Ven.  trea,  Steph.  Mediol.  pr.  Grypli. 
plant.  Jal.  44. 

^ Porticus  ] Locua  crat,  totua  ad  amoenitatem  et  magnificentiam  compo- 
situa  ex  cxstructua,  ubi  deambuladonea  et  umbracula.  Ovid  de  portion 
Pompeii:  *Iii  modu  Pompeia  Isetua  apatiare  gub  umbra,’  etc.  Martial, 
noil  semel. 

* Pihiiotheca.]  l>e  qua  Horatius,  Kpiat.  I,  lib.  ii.,  *8i  mtmus  Apolline  dig> 
num  Vis  complere  libria,  et  varibus  addere  calcar.’  Kt  Ode  31,  lib.  i. 
‘Quid  dedicatum  poasit  Apollincm  Yates,  quid  orat,*  etc.  Rt  lib.  i,  Kpiat. 
3.  ‘Scripta  Palatinus  qii^'umquo  rocepit  Apollo,*  etc.  Idem  voluerat  Ju> 
lius,  c.  44-  **  Oct.  Aug.  29.  . 
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f^nes  publicis  bibliothecis  ' inter  veteres  * et  prsecipuos 
auctores  dedicavit,  etc.  ’ 

— Sed  et  Virgilii  ac  * Titi  Livii  scripta  et  imagi- 
nes, ‘ paulum  afuit,  quin  ex  omnibus  bibliothecis  aino- 
veret,  etc. ' 

Fecit  et  nova  opera,  Templum  Pacis, ' Foro  proxi- 
iiium,  etc.  “ 

Liberalia  studia  imperii  initio  ’ neglexit,  quanquam 
bibliothecas  incendio  absunitas  impensissime  rej>arare 
curasset,  exemplaribus  undique  petitis,  missisque  Ale- 
xandriam,  “ qui  describerent , emendarentque,  etc. 

* Uihl.  does!  HuIb.  in  Fonc.  prcpcipue  auct.  Publicin  bihUnthecU.^  Pri- 
mus bibUothecam  publicavit  Asinus  PoIHo,  turn  Julius  supra  cap.  44  in 
Julio,  ac  AuguBto  cap.  29. 

* Inter  rtpfcrc*.]  DicaUe  enim  ill*  in  bibliothecis  imagines,  et  omnes  pro 
suo  qu*que  generc  distinct*,  ut  Scriptitrum  imaginibus  situs  esset  locus, 
ab  eorum  loco  secrctas,  qui  alitor  quam  litcrarum  studio  inclaruerant.  Par- 
theiiium  ilium,  dc  quo  hie  sermo  est,  Tiberio  co*taneum  facit  Suidas ; unde 
maxima  illt  a Tiberio  delata  gloria,  quern  inter  Veteres  collocaverit,  quern- 
admodum  Pollio  unius  virentis  statuam,  Marci  nompo  Varronis,  in  sua 
bibliotheca  collocavat.  Vide  Martialem  Kpistola  et  Epigrammate  1,  lib.  ix, 
et  Ciceronem  ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  Kpist.  9,  et  Augustum  cap.  7. 

a Tib.  70. 

* Sic  rescripsit  Oud.,  fide  Medic.  Polit.  Ving.  Voss,  pro  vulg.  et  T.  Deiu 
paululum  uh/uit.  Fonc.  et  amorerit  in  MSS.  plurimis  et  £dd.  Vett.  pr*- 
UT  Steph.  odmorrret  Medic.  3. 

^ Imaffinee,]  Ponebantur  enim  in  bibliothecis  doctonim  imagines,  supra 
in  Tiberio  70. 

* Cali^.  34. 

? Templum  Pad*.]  Hoc  omnium  lota  Vrbe  maximum  et  pulcherriroum ; 
utpote  in  quod  totius  fermc  Orbis  diviti*  congest*,  auctor  est  Herodianus 
ill  Commode,  ciijus  tempore  nocturiii  casu  fulminis  deflagrasse  dicit.  Quam 
magnifleentiam  morum  in  moduin  extollit  Joseph,  lib.  vii,  c.  24. 

Veftji.  9. 

9 Sic  Memm.  Medic.  Polit.  Vind.  1.  Cup.  quos  secutus  eat  Oud.  et  re- 
centt.  Al.  iwif.  imp.  Abest  in  a Vind.  2.  Cort. 

Impendumime  Cop.  Pein.  reparari  conj.  Bemecc.  probante  Duk, 

n Alexandream  Memm.  Ed.  Oud.  J/issisyt/c  Alexandriam.]  Vbi  compa- 
rata  fuerat  a Ptolemais,  ac  maxime  Philadelpho,  celeberrima  ilia  biblio- 
theca, quam  bello  Aiexaiidrino  combustam  tradit  Plutarcbiis;  sod  vel  libros 
alios  ab  eo  tempore  comparatos  ex  hoc  Suetonii  loco  colligas,  aut  totam 
nob  arsisse  rero  siroillime  ex  Sen.  lib.  de  Tranq.  c.  9,  ubl  qiiadringenta  com- 
biista  fuisse  libronim  millia  dicit,  tamen  septingenta  ferroe  fuisse  affirmat 
(tcIUiis  lib.  VI,  cap.  lUtimo.  Pern.  20. 
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§ 7.  Auli’s  Gellius. 

(Jtii.K  omnium  primm  liliros  puhHce  prcebueril  hyetulus, 
((uantiisf/ue  mimcrxis  furrit  Athenis  ante  clades  Pirsicus  li- 
hronim  in  bibliothecis  publicorum. 
sicas  libroriun  in  bibliothecis  piibliconini. 

1.  Libros  Athenis  disciplinarnin  liberalinni  pnblice  ad 
le^endinn  pnebendos  primus  posuisse  dicitur  Pisistratns 
tyrannus  : deineeps*  studiosius  aceiiratiusque  ipsi  Athe- 
niensos  anxerunt:  sed  omnein  illain  postea  librorum  co- 
piam  Xerxes,  Atheimrum  potitus,  nrbe  ipsa  pra^ter  ar- 
ccin  incensa  abstidit  asportavit<iue  in  Persas.  2.  Hos  ‘‘ 
porro  libros  nnivei-sos  innltis  jiost  tcmjiestatibus  Selen- 
eus  rex,  qui  Nieanor  appellatns  est,  referendos  Athenas 
curavit.  3.  Ingens  postea  nuinerns  librorum*  in  .Egypto 
a Ptolcmads  rcgilius  vel  conquisitus  vel  confectus  est  ad 
millia  ferine  volnminum  septingenta:  sed  6a  omnia  hello 
priore  Alexandrino,  dum  diripitur  ea  civitas,  non  sponte, 
neque  ojiera  consulta,  sed  a militibus  forte  auxiliariis 
incensa  sunt.  * 

Quid  signiprel  in  veleribus priptorum  edirlis  . Qui  flumina 
retunda  ptiblice  redemtn  habenl, 

1.  Edicta  veterum  pra'torum,  sedentibus  forte  nobis 
in  bibliotheca  templi  Trajani.  et  alind  (piid  reqiiirentibus, 

' Ecid.  ante  Gunt,  Hrindf. — Omnrm  - iiifr.]  Gueif.  nmnem  pog- 

tea  ilium  libr. 

* //»>#.]  Edd.  ante  Guut.  eon. — AVr«nc»r.]  Sciopp.  : f.  Sirator.  Atque  sic 
legend,  esse  eensuit  Falstcr.  v.  quos  laudaeit  et  quos  Lonf;.  Sicanorem  quen- 
dam,  qui  res  ^estas  Alexandri  scripsit,  memorat  Laetant.  dc  Fals.  Rol. 
7,  6,  8.  V.  Fabric.  HihL  Gr.  V.  3,  p.  46,  seq.  ed.  Ilarl.  cf.  }feinf‘r'n  Oench. 
den  Lux.  der  Alien,  p.  15. 

* Sumt'run  librorum.]  Guelf..  lihror.  numer. — con/evtun]  Gron.  explicat  rv>«i- 
paratun;  contra  ab  ipsis  Ptolemreis  libros  con/eefos  esse  ostendit  Falster. 

* Soctrn  AHira>.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  17,  ed.  Gcctting.  1842. 
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cum  ill  manus  incidisstuit.  legcrc  atqiio'  cognoscere  lilii- 
tum  est.* 

De  i/eiiere  atque^  tiominihus  famili(e  Porciee.  Cum  in- 
doinus  * Tiberiana'  bibliotheca  ficdcreinus  ego  et  Apolli- 
naris  Sulpicius.  et  alii  quidam  inihi  ant  illi  fainiliares, 
prolatus  forte  liber  est  ita  inscriptus ; M.  catonis  nepo- 
Tis,  ctr.  ‘ 

eumque  in  Pacis  * bibliotheca  repertum  leginniH.  ^ 

§ 8.  Aurelius  Victor. 

Bibliothecas  incendio  consiunjjtas,  petitis  undii|ue, 

pnesertim  Alexandria,  exeinplis,  reparavit.* 

§.  !)  .Julius  Capitolinus. 

Sereno  Sainnionico,  qui  patri  ejiis  ainicissiinu.s,  sibi 

autein  pra>ceptor  fuit,  niinis  accejitus,  et  earns  usque 
adeo  ut  oinnes  libros  Sereni  Sainnionici  patris  sui,  qui 
censebantnr  ad  lx.  et  duo  niillia,  (lordiano  niinori  mo- 
riens  ille  relinqiieret : ipiod  eum  ad  cadiim  tiilit.  Siqui- 
dein  tanta>  bibliotheca?  copia  et  splendore  donatus  in 
fainain  hoininuin  litteraruin  decore  pervenit * 

* Attfup.^  Guelf.  aut 

» Lib.  xi.  c.  19. 

* Aff/ite.]  Pet.  «c.  Tabula  familiae  Poroiae  propajjinem  eomplexiia  est 
FaUter,  p.  201.  cf.  Funk.  [{^ti/schtiHex.  sub  v.  Porcia  yens,  p.  671. 

* Ihimvm,  etc.)  MS.  in  Marg.  Cod  Voss,  tiomo  T.  hibltothertr.  Guelf.  in 
Jomvs  Tib.  bibliothf^cf. — Alii  quiilam\  Ita  odd.  ante  Gunt.  et  Guelf.  pro  vulg, 
ordine  ({uidam  alii.  * Lib.  xiii.  c.  19- 

^ Pt/rts.]  Cf.  6,  21.  Siimii  Capitonis,  doctissimi  viri,  epistolat  sunt  uno 
in  libro  mulUe,  opinor,  pusitse  in  templo  Paris. | — V'.  liibl.  om.  Carr.  1.  7. 

^ Lib,  xvi.  c.  8. 

^ S.  Aurelti  Victorig  Epitome,  in  Scriptoreg  Hif^torire  Pomnmp  (Held.  1743), 
li.  147. 

^ Hist  Augusta  (Gordianus  Junior),  in  Scriptoren  Historue  Itomanw  (Heid. 
1743),  ii.  370. 


* 
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§ 10.  Fl.AVIirs  VoBKSCU.S. 

Ac  nequis  me  Grsecoruin  alicni  vcl  Liitiiiorum  oxisti- 
inet  temcre  credidisse.  ‘ liabet  bibliotheca  Vlpia.  in  Ar- 
niario  sexto,*  librum  elephantinum,  in  <jtio  hoc  Sonatiis 
Consultiim  perscriptiim  est:  cui  Tacitus  ipse  inanu  sua 
sid)scripsit.  Nam  din  ha-c  S.  C.  (jUie  ad  principes  j)ec- 
tiiiel)ant,  in  libris  elephantinis  scribebantur 

' --le  net/uitf  — rrediduwe.']  V’etus  editio,  item  Palatinu9  liber  : ac 
me  GrtFCorum  alicni  lAttinorum  ut  (CMfimet  crcdidiitse  facile  emendatu  est: 
ac  nequis  me  Gnrcorum  alicui^  lAttinontmre  (cstimet  credidisse.  Salmasius. 

* In  armorio  Palatinus  liber  : in  scjtfo  artnerio:  armrriutn  pro  ar- 

marium. Sic  pomeriitm  pro  pomarin  dicehant. 

' Nam  diu  here  S.  C.  qua’  ad  principes  pertinehant  in  tihris  elvphantmis 
svribehantur.]  Eiephantinus  libros  lieic  Juseplius  Scaligcr,  non  ehoreos,  sed 
ex  elephantorum  omentis  esse  vult,  testimoaio  Isidori  qui  historios  majore 
modulo  scribi  solitas  refert,  non  laotum  in  eharta,  aiit  menibranis,  sed 
t‘tiam  omentis  elephantinis,  qme  prtestantissimi  Tiri  sententia  furtasse  vera 
est:  quod  ille  tamen  aliud  Latinis  elvphantinum,  aliud  ebnreum;  ut  aliiid  ebur 
aliud  elephantum  fuisse  existimat,  id  aliter  habere  facile  ostendi  potest, 
iiam  Latini  ot  elephantum  pro  chore,  et  elephantinuni  pro  eborco  non  ram 
iisiirpaiit;  apud  Virgilium: 

— auro  gravio,  sectoque  elephanto. 

Ibi  Serving:  pro  ehrore  posuit,  Ortece  dixit.  Sic  clephantiiium  pro  ebo- 
reo  apiid  .Martianum  Capellara  legere  memini.  Isidori  Glosste  ; Ebnre,  eie- 
phantino  osse.  Elephantini  igitur  lihri  sic  esse  possunt,  ut  codice*  eborei 
apud  Ulpianum:  sed  ibi  idem  codices  roborens  legit,  queni  vide  in  tractatu 
de  papyro  adversns  Guilandiniim.  Kgo  ne  quid  dissitniieni,  et  codices  eln*- 
reo$  apud  Ulpiauuui  retinendos  censeo,  et  libros  elephantimts  heic  apud 
V'opigcum,  eboreos  a capi  debere  existimo.  Nam  quod  ille  vir  prftstan- 
tissimus,  ebur  ineptaiu  niateriam  scribendo  esse  nftirmat,  et  eadeni  opera 
negat  veteres  in  ubore  scripsissc,  ct  ei  rei  comprohandse  adjicit,  siht  ex- 
perienti  in  chore  politissimo  scribere,  usu  venisse  siepe,  ut  littera  fiigcrent 
in  lubrico  illius  materiie  : id  non  moror  de  nostris  Utis  calamis  pennacci 
generis,  qnibiiH  hodte  scribimus.  Nam  vet4*res  alius  de  harnndine  habuerc, 
quos  etiam  aliter  temperabant:  atramentum  qnoque,  quo  iitcbantiir,  a nos- 
tro atramento  diversum,  ebori  pingendo  aptius  fuerit,  quam  quo  hodie  uti- 
mnr:  de  qua  re  nos  plura  dicemus  aliquando  in  alio  opere  et  loco.  Nunc 
id  tantum  habemu.s  probandum,  veteres  in  ebore  stTipsisse  et  eboreis  ta- 
bulis,  ut  et  in  ligneis:  quod  qui  negnre  paratns  erit,  eum  frustra  negarc 
ostendam  ex  hoc  Martialis  disticho  in  apophoretis,  ciijus  lemma  : 

4* 
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('sms  iiiitem  sum,  ne  in  :ili<jiio  f:illaiii  carissimaiu  luilii 
fainiliarif  atom  tiiaiii.  pra-ciinie  libri.s  ex  l>ibliothoca  I Ipia 
a>tate  niea  thenuis  Diocletianis;  ‘ item  ex  doino  Tibe- 
riana.'' 

§ 11.  Ammiams  MaUI'EI.I.IXU.'J. 

....  Ills  aeeeiliint  altis  sublata  fastijfiis  teiupla;  inter 

(pue  eininet  Serapenm Iti  (jno  bibliotlieeie  fne- 

rnnt  ina'stiinabiles:  et  loquitur  nionninentorinn  veternni 
coneinens  fides.  se]>tin<f<>nta  volninimnn  inillia.  Ptole- 
niieis  liejxibns  xiijiliis  intentis  coinposita.  bello  Alexaii- 
drino  dnni  diripitnr  oivita.s  snb  Dietatore  Ciesare,  eoit- 
Hagrasse.’ 

§ 12.  ISIDOIU’S. 

!)>•  hiljliothecis. 

Bibliotbeea  a (ira'fo  nonien  aceepit,  eo  qnod  ibi  re 
eonilantnr  libri.  Nam  libnnn  BitJ/.T,  repositio- 

Ehorei  IjOtupiida  nt-  trhfett  o(>$vtifrnt  luminn  cyrti*, 

Sifjru  tibi  nirt'um  litteru  pimjat  ebiir. 

Nec  eu  cimfugere,  do  oeratifl  pugillaribiui  aeripiendum  apud  Mnrtin- 

lom  stat  contra  Marlialcs  ip.«t%  et  alios  a ceratis  cboreos  pugillarcH  facit. 
quia  aperttHsime  candidum  et  nudum  cbiir  atramcnUi  pingi,  pcrscribiqno 
indicat.  «}Uo  ego  allusiim  esse  a Plauto  fuispicor  in  Mosteilaria,  cum  dixit: 
Cfio  npertt  ebuT  atram^niu  randefacere  pusiHlen. 
sectiles  igitur  ex  elephanto  hor  est  ebore  tabcllas,  t*/epbanfinon  libron  vocat 
V’opiscns.  aliter  dicuniiir  elephantinn  ompufa  Inidoro,  nenipe  (juie  sunt  e/e- 
phantin,  alitor  elephaniini  libri,  ex  elephanto  hoc  est  ebore  sectilc.  Hist. 
Ang.  (Tacitus.)  229.  (l*ar.  1620). 

^ ^EtaU’  mca  fHovhtiani».\  Doctissimo  viro  magis  placeret  legi : 

Thrrmts  Idocletiani,  sod  cur  displiciiit  /Jiociettanigf  air  enim  passim  cas  ap- 
pellant umnes  auctores,  thermos  /Hocietianas  pro  Diocletiani.  Grtecis  quo- 
qiie  AicxXTiTia‘<a( : ui  in  excerptis  Olympiodori:  at  81  ^toxXT^rtaval 
^»7:X«a(ou.  et  sic  etiam  in  veterihns  inscriptionibiis  rocantur.  hutvletinnof^ 
in(|iiam  pro />i»>c/e/m«twcp.  sic  argenteos  lo/crmnos  supra  habcmns.  et  infra: 
argentros  Aorelianos,  * Ibid.  Prob.  2. 

* Amni.  Marc.  xxii.  16.  (Srriptores  Uistornt  liomoms,  Held.  1743, 
ii.  417.) 
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nem  interprctatur.  Bibliothcscam  veteris  testainenti  Es- 
dras  scriba  post  incensam  legem  a Chaldieis,  duin  Ju- 
fl:ei  n'gressi  fuissent  in  Hierusaleni,  divino  afflatus  spi- 
ritu  reparavit,  cunctaque  legis  ac  prophetanun  volii- 
inina,  qute  fuenint  a geiitibuscomipta  correxit,  totum- 
qiie  vctiis  testainentiim  in  viginti  duos  libros  constltuit, 
ut  tot  Hbri  essent  in  lege,  (plot  et  litera^  habebantur. 

Apud  Gnecos  autem  bibliothecain  primus  instituisse 
Pisistratus  creditur,  Atheniensium  tyraimus:  quam  dein- 
ceps  ab  Atheniensibus  auctam  Xerxes  incensis  Atlienis 
evcxit  in  Persas,  longoque  post  tempore  Seleucus  Nica- 
nor  rursus  in  Gra“ciam  retulit.  Mine  studium  regibus 
urbibusque  caeteris  natum  est  comparandi  volumina  di- 
versarum  gentium,  et  per  interpretes  in  Gracam  lin- 
guam  vertendi:  dehine  magnus  Alexander  vel  successo- 
res  ejus  instruendis  omnium  librorum  bibliothecis  ani- 
mum  intendcrunt.  maxime  Ptolemams  cognomento  Plii- 
ladelphus  onmis  literatune  sagacissimns  cum  studio  bib- 
liotliecarum  Pisistratum  aemularetur,  non  solum  scrip- 
turas,  sed  etiam  et  divinas  literas  in  bibliothecain  suam 
contulit.  Nam  septuaginta  inillia  librorum  bujus  tem- 
poribus  Alexandria*  inventa  sunt. ' 

l)e  eo  (jui  priinum  Romain  lihros  advexif. 

Ronue  primus  librorum  copiain  advexit  .-Emilius  Pau- 
lus,  Perse  Macedonum  regc  devicto.  Deinde  Lucullus 
e Pontica  pra*da.  Post  hos  ( a*sar  dedit  Marco  Varroni 
negocium  causa  maxime  bibliotheca?  construenda*.  Pri- 
mum  autem  Roma?  bibliothecas  publicavit  Pollio,  Gra?- 

' lib.  vi.  3. 
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ci>’."p'ter'iv.  simnl  atque  Latinas,  additin  autoruiu  iinayinibus  in 
u*T*Auth.°r”  atrio  quod  de  manubiis  magnificcntissiinum  instruxerat- 
Qui  apud  tios  bihlinllieras  iiish'tupi'unl. 

Apud  nos  quocjue  Painpliilns  Martyr,  cuius  vitani 
Eusebius  Cresareensis  conscripsit,  Pisistrattun  in  saciw 
bibliotheca*  studio  adaiquarepninus  eontendit.  Hie  eniin 
in  bibliotlieca  sua  prope  trigintavoluniinuininiliahabuit. 
Hieronymus  qiioqueatqueGcnnadiusecclesiastieos  scrip- 
tores  toto  orbe  qua*rentes  ordine  prosecuti  sunt,  eo- 
ruinque  stndia  in  uno  volumine  indiculo  coinprehen- 
dernnt. 


APPENDIX  TO  ( DAPl'EK  IV. 

MINOR  EXTRACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  OR  ALLUDING  TO  THE 
INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENT  AND  DECORATION  OF  ANCIENT 

libraries. 


§ 13.  Ovid. 

Tri.ii.,  i.tb.  Ill,  Ifide,  tenore  pari  gradibus  sublimia  celsis 
I.  ,.9-.d  «nrra.  Ducoi'  ad  iiitoDsi ' Candida  teinpla  Dei. 

Signa  jieregrinis  ubi  sunt  alterna  coluinnis 
Jlelides,  et  stricto  barbarns  ense  jiater: 

<>3.  Qua*que  ''  viri  docto  veteres  cepere  noviijue 
Pectore,  lecturis  inspicienda  patent. 

Quierebam  fratres,  exceptis  scilicet  illis, 

Quos  suns  optaret  non  gcnni.sse  parens 

• 7n/onai.]  ApollinU,  non  Capitolini,  iit  juTipsernnt,  sod  Palatini,  oui 
in  domiis  Stin^  parte  templmii,  una  eum  bibliotheca,  Augustus  ledificarit. 

’ Biblinthecam  desi^at  qnam  supra  modo  diximns. 
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fi7.  Qiucrentein  frustra  cu.stos  ' me.  sedibiis  illis 
r>8.  Praipo.situs,  saiicto  “ Jus.sit.  abire  loco. 

.\ltera  templa  peto,  vieino  juncta  theatro; 

Hicc  qiioque  erant  pedibu.s  non  adenndu  ineis. 

7 1 . Nec  me,  qua3  docti.s  patuenint  prima  ’ libellis. 
Atria  Libertas  * tangere  passa  sua  est. 

In  genus  auctoris  iniseri  fortuna  redundat; 

Et  patimur  nati,  (piam  tulit  ipse,  fiigam. 
Forsitan  et  nobis  olim  minus  asper,  et  illi 
Evictus  longo  tempore  Cmsar  erit. 

Di,  preeor,  atque  adeo,  (neque  enim  mihi  turba  ro- 

ganda  est.) 

C'a^sar,  ades  voto,  maxime  Dive,  meo. 

Interea,  statio  quoniam  mihi  publica  clausa  est: 
Privato  liceat  delituisse  loco. 

81.  V^os  quocjue,  si  fas  est.  confusa  pudore  repulsie  ‘ 
Sumite  plebeue  carmina  nostra  man  us. 

§ 14.  Juvenal. 

Ultra  Sauromatas  fugere  bine  libet.  et  glacialem 
Oceanum.  quoties  aliquid  de  moribus  audent. 

Qui  Curios  similant,  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 

Indocti  primum,  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
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1 Cutt/o».]  Bibliothecn*  priefoctii». 

^ .Sanc/o.]  Quia  quoddam  quasi  Sapientia*  templiiiu  erat  Ribliothcoa 
ilia  : cleinde  ad  Augustum  speotabat. 

^ Prima.]  Ante  alias  Bibliotheeas.  ‘Nam  Asinii  Pollionis  hoe  Romte 
tnventum,  qui  primus  Bibliothecam  dicando,  ingenuam  hominum  Kcm* 
publicam  fecit:'  ut  scribit  Plinius. 

* Liberfaa.]  Ciii  edcs  sacra,  in  qua  Bibliotheca  olim. 

^ HrpulMc  [Neque  enim  custos  Bibliotheca  Palatinre,  neque  Libertas  ex- 
cipere  libelluin  voluit. 
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Chrysippi  invenias:  nani  perfcctis.siiiui^  liorimi  est, 
Si  quis  Aristotelein  simileni,  vel  Pittsicon  emit, 

Et  jubet  ardictypos  pluteum  servarc  Cleanthas. ' 


> Et  juhet^  pluteum  ' serrare^  in  eo  reponit,  recondit.  Cleanihai  Clean- 
thi8  Stoici  imagines.  Cleanthes  primam  pugil,  inde  Z<‘iumi8  discipulutt 
fuit,  cujus  defuncti  scholam  arcepit  rogondam.  Qiium  adolcscens,  inops 
admodum.  esset,  intcrdiu  studiis  operam  dsbat,  nocUt  vern  mercenariam 
operam  in  bostis  irrigaiidis,  et  aqua  haurienda  locabat ; unde  Tocatus 
PhreantleSf  a9p^«{J  puteus,  et  avTXdci),  haurio.  Arch. — Archetifjmfif  ad- 

ject. ut  apud  Gr»cos  et  Mart.  VII,  10;  XII,  70:  'Apx^njTiov,  exemplar 
primum,  ad  quod  alia  effinguntur  (Gall.  Original),  ([uodquc  maximi  pu- 
tatiir.  Scrmo  est  de  hominibus,  quales  etiam  nunc  reperiuntur,  qui,  qiiam- 
vis  sint  indocti,  ut  fucuni  faciaiit  iniperitis,  utque  docti,  doctorumque  vi- 
rorum  ct  bonanim  artium  cultorcs,  videantur,  ostentationis  causa,  musea 
ornaot  magna  picturarum  eopia  et  librorum,  quos  neqiie  legunt  neque  in- 
telligunt.  Confer.  Senec.  de  Tratu^.  An.  e,  ft.  et  Lo  Eniif'ere,  Carac/eres, 
(*hap.  de  la  3/ode. 


• Mc.mor«blH'*  ‘'•t  lectio  puteuin  in  5‘J  ot  60.  lu  Jam  oUrn  coajccore  U.  Vaiesiu*  el 
Gravlus.  llle  hoc  loco  iu  ioterprelabatur  : '*81  quis  A.ri(tt/>t«liB  et  PitUci  Btatmam  in  biblio- 
theram  coDorat,  CleanUii»  aut«m  tignuni  aliquod  arcbetypoit  ad  putfum  ponit,  qu<^  hie. 
aotequam  philosuphu:«  vtolcua  esset.  b(|ua  ex  poteia  haurienda  aeso  tutebatur;  et  Tidetnr 
roon  fuisae  turn  Cleantbia  imapines  propu  puteoM  collocandi.'*  Hie  rero,  qui  Idem  peraua* 
«erat  Nie.  Helnaio,  jubet  CteiinthoM  srrrare  puteuf/i,  habet  imaKiiieii  Ckaiubiii,  ex  puleo 
aquaru  baurientis.  vel  hauriendia  aquls  apud  puteum  stantis.  Nam  Cieanthes,  ab  inopia 
vexatua,  ut  Interdiu  studiis  lUeraruro  vacare  posset,  operam  suam  locarit  Atheniensi  roi- 
dam,  rujus  hortum  noctu  aqua,  ex  puteie  bauata.  irrigaret,  undo  et  dictua  eat. 

Vid.  8uidaa,  Diogen.  Laerl.,et  Hen.  Epiat.  44.  Id  omnino  arridere  potest:  sentenUam  ta- 
men  illam  paullo  durioribus  obaeurinribusque  verbia  expreasam  eaa«  facile  intellipitur 
(nisi  puteum  Cleanthif  legemium):  neque  vulpata  lectio  inepta  videtur.  rtuteu*.  seu  ptu- 
teum  proprie  dicitur  aaaer  parieti  afbxus.  vel  armarium,  reponitorium,  srriniura,  parieti 
inclusuro,  in  quo  itnagiiiea,  seu  libri  reponcbaiilur;  et  bine  ipaa  quoque  bibliotheca,  aut 
muaeitm.  Hie  forte  apud  Pera.  I,  106,  et  apud  Hidou,  rqjua  verba  Ilritaun.  laudarit:  Uic 
libri  ojatifft  iu  promptu : fidere  te  crederet  uut  ffrnrtimaHcales  ptuteve,  aut  AtAeiuri  eu~ 
neoa,  aut  armaria  ezMiructa  bihtiopolarum  et  bibUoihet'arum.  Lipaiua  in  Hynt.  de  bibliotb. 
cap.  10,  buc  etiam  refert  vetua  diaiiciion,  imagiiii  VirgUiaoa>  aubscriptura,  ‘‘Lucia  damna 
luhil— Unto  nocuere  poet*.  <^uem  prraenUt  bonoa  ranninis  et  piatei,”  (hoc  eat,  videtur 
vivaro,  qui  In  libria  et  imagine  vivit,)  et  pluteolia  apud  Cicernnem.  Epist.  ad  Atti- 

cum  I.  10,  ubi  Umen  optimi  libri  Bi(fittata  plutealia  exhibent. 
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OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  AND  DISPERSION  OF 
ANCIENT  LIBRARIES  AND  OF  THE  RESEARCHES 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  FOR  THEIR 
FRAGMENTS.  • 


**  Solomon  salth,  'There  Is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth,'  eo  that  as  Plato  had  an  Imagination  that  all 
knowledge  was  but  rememhranrc,  ao  Sniomou  giveth 
his  senlenre,  'That  all  novelty  is  but  oblivion,'  whereby 
you  may  see  that  the  River  of  ^he  Lethe  runneth  a-% 

well  above  ground  as  below The  great  winding* 

sheets  that  bury  all  things  in  oblivion  are  two,  deluges 
and  earthquakes.  As  for  ronflagrations  and  great 
droughts,  they  do  not  merely  dispeople  but  destroy.... 

As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the 
Jealousy  of  Hecta  doth  much  eatinguisb  the  memory  of 
things,  traducing  Gregory  the  Great  that  he  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  extinguish  mil  heathen  anti(|uitles.— I do 
not  find  that  those  seals  do  [produce]  any  great  effects 
nor  last  long;  as  it  appeared  in  the  sucenssion  of  8abi* 

Ilian,  who  did  revive  the  former  antiquities.” 

B\C0N  (of  riei'ssifM^cs  o/  fAia;/*). 

Of  tlu>  extent  of  that  conflagration  in  Alexandi-ia 
which  made  Jnlius  Ca-sar  the  unwitting  destroyer  of 
what  was  probably  the  largest  collection  of  books  the 
world  hud  yet  seen,  there  are  conflicting  opinion.s.  But 
on  the  point  that  the  Library — whatsoever  its  site  and 
magnitude — which  was  thus  burnt  was  burnt  totally, 
tliere  is  much  greater  concurrence  of  testimony. 

Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Antony's  gift  of 
tlic  Pci'gamcan  Library  to  Cleo|)atra — if  made  at  all — 
was  offered  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  mischief 


Uvsiruciioii  of 
the  Libraries  of 
AlcxanUria- 

(1)  in  the  time 
of  Julius  C'jesar. 
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l)rouglit  about  by  that  crisis  iu  tlie  Alexandrian  war 
which  forced  Ca>sar  to  burn  tlie  ships;  and  that  from 
tliis  gift  must  be  dated  the  formation  of  the  Library  of 
the  Serapeum.  But  this  is  obviously  doubtful.  The 
reasons  urged  by  Bonamy  for  placing  the  foundation  of 
the  Serapeum  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phy.scon  [B.  C. 
14(1 — 1 17]  appear  to  me — not  indeed  conclusive,  but — 
as  yet  unanswered.  Either  hypothesis  pre.sents  difficul- 
ties whicli  it  will  need  better  scliolarship  than  mine  to 
remove. 

It  is,  however,  well  established  that  the  Library  of 
the  Serapeum  remained  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  destroyed 
(apparently  at  the  instigation,  or  with  the  sanction,  of 
of  Th^phiiM^  Theophilus,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria)  in  the  year  389. 

Long  afterwards  the  mute  witnesses  of  this  outrage  told 
their  tale  to  the  eyes  of  the  passer-by,  and  excited  their 
indignation.  "A’os  rulimus,”  says  Orosius,  ‘'armaria  li- 
brorum  i/uibus  direplis,  exinatiila  ea  a nostris  hominibus, 
noslris  lemporibus  memoraiil.’' ' 

But,  again  Alexandria,  raised  its  head  :us  a metropolis 
of  learning.  Again  books  were  collected  with  eagerness 
and  made  accessible  with  liberality; — to  be  once  more 
destroyed  with  blind  and  reckless  barbarity.  The  oft 
repeated  tale  has,  indeed,  been  treated  as  a fable  by  an 
illustrious  historian.  But  the  reasons  alleged  by  Gibbon 
for  his  scepticism  in  this,  as  in  some  more  important 
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Thif*  work  is  saiti  to  have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  8t.  Augus- 
tine, about  A.i).  416. 
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matters,  are  very  insufficient,  although  few  readers  will 
<leny  the  justice  of  that  concluding  sentence  in  which 
he  regards  the  extent  of  the  surviving  treasures  of 
literature,  rather  than  the  amount  of  its  losses  during 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  as  the  legitimate  object  of 
surprise. 

The  fanatical  deed  of  Omar,  as  it  is  commonly  nar- 
rated, may  be  described  in  Gibbon’s  own  words  (some- 
what abridged),  and  with  his  own  commentary.  “1 
should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,”  he  says, 
“if  I passed  in  silence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  as  it  is  described  by  the  learned  Abulpha- 

ragius John  Philoponus solicited  ..  a gift  of  the 

Koyal  Library,  which  alone  among  the  spoils  of  Alexan- 
dria had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal 
of  the  Conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the 
wish,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the 
minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  the  Caliph. 

. . But  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  Omar  ordered  that 
the  Library  should  be  destroyed,  in  the  famous  words: 
‘If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran, 
they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved ; if  they  dis- 
iigree  they  are  peniicious  and  ought  to  be  distroyed.” ' 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience.  The 
volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  disti'ibuted  to  the 
four  baths  of  the  city,  and  such  w'as  their  incredible 

I According  to  the  vemon  of  Ibn  Khaldoon  the  wordi<  of  Omar  ran 
thuji:  “Throw  them  into  water,  for  if  what  they  contain  is  capable  of 
^tdinj(  us,  God  has  alreatiy  guided  us  by  means  much  superior  to  these. 
If,  on  the.  contrary,  what  they  shew  is  suited  to  lead  iik  ».><tray,  God  has 
prcservetl  us  from  it." — Hintoricnl  Prohgomenn  of  Ibn  KhaUIoon,  ns  quoted 
by  Sylve^tre  de  Sacy  in  his  notes  to  Abdii-1-I.attif,  uhi  in/ra. 
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‘ imiltiliule  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 

Chapter  V. 

i)r.iruciwi.  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel For  my  own  part, 

i.ibr.rif...  1 strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  fact  and  con- 
sc(iiience 

The  solitary  I’cport  of  a stranger  who  wrote,  at  the 
end  of  six  hundred  years,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is 
ov'erbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  earlier 
date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt  (Eutychius 
and  Elmacin) The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  re- 

pugnant to  the.... precepts  of  the  Mahommedan  casuists 
[He  cites  Reland.  de.  Jure  militari  Mohtimmedanorum,  D.iii. 

37] But  the  Palace  no  longer  contained  the  400,000 

(jr  700,000  volumes  which  had  been  assembled  by  the 
curiosity  and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies  [Anlns 
Gellins,  vi.  17:  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  xxii.  16;  Oro- 
sius,  vi.  15]....  They  all  speak  in  the  past  sense.  Per- 
haps the  Church  and  Seat  of  the  Patriarch  might  be 
enriched  with  a repository  of  books....  I sincerely  re- 
gret the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  the  Roman  Empire,  but  when  I 
seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather 
than  onr  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.” 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  shewn  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
that  this  allegation  is  far,  indeed,  from  resting  on  “the 
solitary  report  of  a stranger;”  for  besides  the  testimony 
of  Abdu-l-Lattif  and  that  of  Makidsi,  it  is  corroborated, 
by  Ibn  Khaldoon  and  by  Haji  Khalifa.  So  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  at  least 
four  writers  (even  if  we  regard  Makrisi  as  but  the 
copyist  of  Abdu-l-Lattif),  o|)posed,  not  the  denial. 
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but  to  the  silence,  of  two  other  writers.  As  to  the  re-  '• 

('hapter  V. 

• juignanee  between  the  act  charged  upon  Omar  and  tlie 
teaching  of  the  Mohammedan  casuist.s,  it  may  be  sufti- 
cient  to  note — for  tlie  matter  can  need  no  argument — 
thiit  if  this  be  a just  canon  ofcriticism,the  more  thorough 
■study  of  Biblical  Exegesis  would  enable  Christian  his- 
torians greatly  to  abridge  the  labours  now  exacted  for 
weighing  evidence  and  comparing  authorities,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  marvellously  economize  the  time  t>f 
their  readers.  And,  finally,  the  extent  of  the  Library 
which  was  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  G.SH,  though  it 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  wisdom  or  unwi.sdom  of 
lamenting  its  los.s,  can  have  none  on  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  story  how  that  loss  was  oc(.‘asioned. 

Nor,  indeed, — those  who  have  been  most  inclined  to  iJino'iwrl'ins 
ridicule  such  lamentations  being  themselves  tlie  judges, 

— can  the  real  amount  of  the  loss  to  learning  be  much 
affected  by  the  numlier  of  the  books  that  were  burnt. 

“I  have  heard,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “some  with 

many  groans  dcjilore  the  combustion  of  the  Librarv 

of  Alexandna ; — for  my  own  part  I think  thei’c  be  too 
many  in  the  world;  and  could  with  patience  behold  the 
urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could  I with  a few  others 
recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solomon:”  “I  would  not,” 
he  adds,  “omit  a copy  of ‘Enoch's  pillars,’....  did  they 
not  relish  somewhat  of  the  fable.’’  But  who  shall  assure 
the  scoffers  that  the  “perished  leaves  of  Solomon,”  or  an 
authenticated  transcript  of  the  “pillars  of  Enoidi.”  did 
not  assist  in  heating  the  Baths  of  Alexandria? 

On  the  whole,  the  extant  evidence  on  a transaction 
which  will  never  be  entirely  understood,  cannot,  1 
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think,  be  better  suimned  up  than  it  has  already  been 
by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  in  his  concluding  observations. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  be  argues,  that  the  early  con- 
quests of  the  Mussulmans  were  fatal  to  tlie  books  of  the 
conquered  countries,  nor  that  those  of  Alexandria  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Library  they  consigned  to  the  flames 
was  assuredly  not  that  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  nof  the 
ancient  Librarj’  of  the  Serapeum,  nor  perhaps  that  of 
the  iSebasteum  or  Temple  of  Augustus. — but  that  new 
and  doubtless  much  inferior  collection,  which,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  was  formed  for  the  service  of 
the  School  of  Alexandria. 

The  reputed  relative  position  of  these  libraries,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  famous,  will  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  ' : 


PU&K  or  AI.BX.\rDRlA. 
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Hercilaneum  remained  a subterranean  city  from 
the  year  79  to  the  year.  170G.  In  the  latter  year  some 
laboui’ers  who  were  em  jdoyed  in  digging  a well  came  u[>on 
a statue,  a circumstance  which  led — not  very  speedily 
but  in  course  of  time  (more  Neapolilano) — to  systematic 
excavations.  Almost  half  a century  passed,  howev'er, 
before  the  first  roll  of  papyrus  was  discovered,  near  to 
Portici,  at  a depth  from  the  surface  of  about  a hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet.  In  the  course  of  a year  or 
two,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  rolls — most  of  them 
Greek — had  been  found. 

The  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments  in  which  these 
discoveries  w'ere  made  was  of  mosaic  work,  and  the 
books  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  highly  decorated 
pi-esses.  In  1754,  further  and  more  careful  researches 
were  made  by  Camillo  Paderni,  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting together  no  less  than  337  Greek  volumes  and 
eighteen  Latin  volumes.  The  latter  were  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Greek,  and  in  worse  condition. ' 

Very  naturally,  great  interest  was  e.xcited  by  these  dis- 
coveries amongst  scholars  in  all  parts  of  Eurwpe.  In  the 
years  1754  and  1755  the  subject  was  repeatedly  brought 


• Patlerni's  own  account  (given  in  a letter  which  Thoma.s  Hollis  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  Dee.  17.')4)  runs  thus:  ....  “As  yet 
we  have  only  entered  into  one  room ....  It  appears  to  have  been  a library, 
adorned  with  presses,  inlaid  with  diflerent  sorts  of  woods,  disposed  in 
rows,  at  the  top  of  which  were  cornice!*,  as  in  our  own  times.  I was 
buried  in  this  spot  more  than  twelve  days,  to  carry  off  the  volumes  found 
there,  many  of  which  were  so  perished,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
them.  Those  which  I took  away  amounted  to  the  number  of  337,  all  of 
them,  at  present,  incapable  of  being  opened.  These  all  are  written  in 
(•reek  characters.  While  I was  busy  in  this  work,  I observed  a large 
bundle  which  ....  consisted  of  about  18  volumes,....  the  largest  hitherto 
discovered,....  written  in  Latin,”  &e. 
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Ixifore  the  Royiil  Society  by  Mr.  Locke  and  other  of 
its  fellows,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  communications 
from  Padcrni  himself;  at  other  times  from  the  notes 
and  observations  of  travellers.  In  one  of  these  papers 
the  disinterred  rolls  are  described  as  appearing  at  first 
“like  roots  of  wood,  all  black,  and  seeming  to  be  only 
of  one  piece.  One  of  them  falling  on  the  ground,  it 
broke  in  the  middle,  and  many  letters  were  observed, 
by  which  it  was  first  known  that  the  rolls  were  of  pa- 
pyrus  They  were  in  wooden  cases,  so  much  burnt, 

that  they  cannot  be  recovered."  The  writer,  who  is 

described  as  “a  learned  gentleman  of  Naples,"  proceeds 
to  relate  with  considerable  minuteness  the  first  steps 
which  were  taken  towards  deciphcritig  the  mysterious 
volumes;  and  with  what  results; — -...  “Signor  Asse- 
manni,  having  come  a second  time  to  Naples,  proposed 
.to  the  King  to  send  for  one  father  Antonio  [Piaggi],  a 
writer  at  the  Vatican,  as  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  undertake  this  difficult  afiair. ...  He  [Piaggi] 
made  a machine  with  which,  by  means  of  certain 
threads  ..  gummed  ..  to  the  back  of  the  papyrus,  ...  he 
begins  by  degrees  to  pull,  whilst  with  a sort  of  ingraver's 
instrument  he  looses  one  leaf  from  the  others  ...  and 
then  makes  a sort  of  lining  to  the  back  of  the  papyrus 

and  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  with  which  he 

wets  the  juipyrus,  by  little  and  little  unfolds  it ;" ' add- 
ing, that  the  first  deciphered  papyrus  was  in  Greek  and 
j)roved  to  be  “ a small  philosophic  tract  in  Plutarch's 
manner  on  Music;  blaming  it  as  pernicious  to  society, 
and  jiroductive  of  softness  and  effeminacy The 

' Phitonophichl  Trannartiom  (1755)  xlix.  113. 
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worst  is that  a small  quantity  of  writing  requires  •<>"«  • 

‘ * Chipter  V, 

four  or  six  days  to  unroll,  so  that  a w’hole  year  is  already  De.uoctioti 
consumed  about  half  this  roll.”  Barthelemi,  in  his  ui,r»ri„. 
Voyage  en  Italie  (published  nearly  half  a century  later 
than  the  communication  made  through  Mr.  Locke  to  the 
Royal  Society),  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the  state 
of  the  matter  as  he  found  it  at  the  period  of  his  visit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  was,  to  some  extent,  attracted 
to  this  subject  by  the  representations  of  several  distin- 
guished travellers,  and  by  the  hopes  that  were  generally 
entertained  of  some  brilliant  discoveries  in  classical  Miaslon  of  Ur. 
literature.  Leave  was  at  length  obtained  from  the  " 

Neapolitan  government  for  a literary  mission  to  Her- 
culaneum, which  was  entimsted  to  Mr.  Hayter,  one  of 
the  Chaplains  to  the  Prince  Regent.  But  the  results  . 
were  few  and  unsatisfactory,  and  (such  as  they  were) 
met  with  serious  interruption  from  the  invasion  of  Naples 
in  1806,  apd  from  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  Nea- 
politan functionaries.  Ultimately  some  of  the  MSS. — 
all  of  them  fragmentary — came  to  England,  and  were 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  A selection 
from  these  fragments  has  since  been  published,  but  it 
has  little  interest. 

The  Commission  subsequently  entrusted  to  Dr.  Sickler 
of  Hildburghausen  was  still  more  unfortunate.  He  not 
only  fisiiled  in  his  attempts  to  unroll  and  decipher  some 
of  the  papyri  which  had  been  brought  to  London,  but 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments  almost  entirely  des- 
troyed them.  In  1818,  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  It 
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reported  that,  after  an  expenditure  of  about  .£1100,  no 
useful  re.sults  had  been  attained.  This  inquiry  and  the 
experiments  of  Siekler  led  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  in- 
vestijrate  the  subject,  and  to  undertake  two  successive 
jounieys  into  Italy  for  its  thorough  elucidation.  His 
account  of  his  researches  is  highly  interesting.  It  was 
at  first  printed  for  private  circulation,  but  having  been 
accidentally  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  (he  Royal  In- 
slilution,  it  was  aftens’ards  enlarged  for  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. ' 

“My  experiments,”  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (in  the 
first  of  the  two  accounts  referred  to),  “soon  convinced 
me  that  the  nature  of  these  MSS.  had  been  generally 
misunderstood ; that  they  had  not,  as  is  usually  supposcit, 
been  carbonized  by  the  operation  of  fire,...  but  were  in 
a state  analogous  to  peat  or  Bovey  coal,  the  leaves 
being  generally  cemented  into  one  mass  by  a peculiar 
substance  which  had  fomed  during  the  fermentation 
and  chemical  change  of  the  vegetable  matter  comprising 
them,  ill  a long  course  of  ages.  The  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance being  known,  the  destruction  of  it  became  a 
subject  of  obvious  chemical  investigation;  and  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  means  of  accomplishing  this, 
without  injuring  the  characters  or  destroying  the  tex- 
ture of  the  MSS.”  These  means  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
has  described  very  minutely  in  his  subsequent  com- 
munications to  the  Royal  Society.  Briefly,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  a mixture  of  a solution  of  glue 


* Philottnphxrni  Tranf^artiftn*  (1821)  Pt.  i,  pp.  191 — 208. 
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with  alcohol,  enough  to  gelatinize  it,  applied  by  a camel's 
hair  brusli,  for  the  separation  of  the  layers.  The  pro- 
cess was  sometimes  assisted  by  the  agency  of  ether, 
and  the  layers  were  dried  by  the  action  of  a stream  of 
air  warmed  gradually  up  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  ‘ 

“ After  the  chemical  operation,  the  leaves  of  most  of 
the  fragments  separated  perfectly  from  each  other,  and 
the  Greek  characters  were  in  a high  degree  distinct; 
but  two  fragments  were  found  in  peculiar  states;  the 
leaves  of  one  easily  separated,  but  the  characters  were 
found  wholly  defaced  on  the  exterior  folds,  and  parti- 
ally defaced  on  the  interior.  In  the  other,  the  characters 
were  legible  on  such  leaves  as  separated,  but  an  earthy 
matter,  or  a species  of  tufa,  prevented  the  separation  in 
some  of  the  parts;  and  both  these  circumstances  were 
clearly  the  results  of  agencies  to  which  these  MSS.  had 
been  exposed,  dmnng  or  after  the  volcanic  eruption  by 
which  they  had  been  covered. 

“An  examination  of  the  excavations  that  still 

remain  open  at  Herculaneum  immediately  confirmed  the 
opinion  which  I entertained,  that  the  MSS.  had  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  fire.  These  excavations  are  on  a loose 
tufa,  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  and  fragments 
of  lava,  imperfectly  cemented  by  ferruginous  and  calca- 
reous matter The  MSS.  were  probably  on  shelves 

of  wood,  which  were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.  Hence,  many  of  them  were  crushed  and  folded 
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ch  ' v moist  st  ate,  and  the  leaves  of  some  pressed  together 

Dr.iniiiton  of  jjj  ^ perpendicular  direction in  confused  heaps ; in 

i,ibr.ri...  these  heaps  the  exterior  MSS must  have  been  acted 

on  by  the  water;  and  as  the  ancient  ink  was  composed 
of  finely  divided  charcoal  suspended  in  a solution  of 
glue  or  gum,  wherever  the  w'ater  percolated  continu- 
ously, the  characters  were  more  or  less  erased 

Of  the  MSS.  the  greater  number  ....  are  brown,  and 
still  contain  some  of  their  volatile  substance,  or  extract- 
ive matter,  which  occasions  the  cohesion  of  the  leaves; 
others  are  almost  entirely  converted  into  charcoal,  and 
in  these,  when  the  form  is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the 
layers  may  be  readily  separated  Ixy  mechanical  means. 
Of  a few,  particularly  the  superficial  parts,  which  pro- 
bably were  most  exposed  to  air  and  water,  little  re- 
mains except  the  earthy  basis,  the  charcoal  of  the 
characters  and  some  of  that  of  the  vegetable  matter 
being  destroyed;  and  they  are  in  a condition  approach- 
ing that  of  the  MSS.  found  at  Pompeii,  where  the  air, 
constantly  penetrating  through  the  loose  ashes, — there 
being  no  barrier  against  it  as  in  the  consolidated  tufa 
of  Herculaneum, — has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  car- 
bonaceous parts  of  the  papyrus,  and  left  nothing  but 
earthy  matter." 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  proceeds  to  state  that,  according 
to  the  information  given  him,  the  number  of  MSS.  and 
fragments  of  MSS.  originally  deposited  in  the  Naples 
Museum  was  1696;  that  of  these  88  had  then  been  un- 
rolled and  found  to  be  legible;  that  319  others  had 
been  operated  upon,  and,  more  or  less  unrolled,  but  were 
illegible ; that  twenty-four  had  been  .sent  abroad  as 
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presents;  and  that  of  the  remaining  1265 — -which  he 
had  carefully  examined — the  majority  were  either  small 
fragments,  or  MSS.  so  crushed  and  mutilated  as  to  offer 
little  hope  of  separation;  whilst  only  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  offered  a probability  of  success ; 
[and  he  elsewhere  adds: — “this  estimate,  as  my  resear- 
ches proceeded,  appeared  much  too  high:"*]....  “It can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  407  papyri  which  have  been 
more  or  less  unrolled,  were  selected  as  the  best  fitted 
for  attempts,  and  were  probably  the  most  perfect;  so 

that  amongst  the  100  or  120  which  remain, even 

allowing  a superiority  of  method,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a much  larger  proportion  will  be  legible. 

Of  the  eighty,  eight  unrolled  MSS the  great  body 

consists  of  works  of  Greek  philosophers  or  sophists; 
nine  are  of  Epicurus;  thirty-two  bear  the  name  of 
Philodemus,  three  of  Demetrius,  one  of  each  of  these 
authors : — Colotes,  Polystratus,  Carneades,  Chrysippus ; 
and  the  subjects  of  these  works,  ....  and  of  those  the 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  are  either  Natural  or 
Moral  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Criticism,  and  general  ob- 
servations on  Arts,  Life,  and  Manners.” 

The  op'mion  of  the  illustrious  Chemist — especially  as 
to  the  alleged  action  of  great  heat — were  much  contro- 
verted ; but  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  mani- 
pulation he  suggested,  presented  a better  prospect  of 
success  than  any  methods  theretofore  pursued.  An 
earnest  of  success  was  actually  attained.  But  jealousies 
and  bickerings  interrupted  the  right  prosecution  of  the 

• PkUoAuphical  Tran$act.,  ut  ^upra,  195. 
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■ ent€ri)rise.  Sir  Ilumphrev's  testiruonv  on  this  point  is 
gentle,  but  none  the  less  significant : — 

Libr.riei.  “During  the  two  months...  employed  in  experiments 
on  the  papyri  at  Naplc.s,  I had  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  six  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  Museum, 
and  whom  I had  engaged  for  the  purpose,  in  partially 
unrolling  23  MSS.,  from  which  fragments  of  writing 
were  obtained,  and  in  examining  about  120  others 
which  afforded  no  hopes  of  success ; and  I should  gladly 

have  gone  on  with  the  undertaking,  had  not  the 

labour,  in  itself  difficult  and  unpleasant,  been  made 
more  so  by  the  conduct  of  the  persons  at  the  head  of 
this  department  of  the  Museum.  At  first,  every  dis- 
])Osition  was  shown  to  promote  my  researches ; for  the 
papyri  remaining  unrolled  were  considered  by  them  as 
incapable  of  affording  anything  legible  by  the  former 

methods,  or,  to  use  their  own  word,  ‘disperali.’ 

When,  however,  the  Rev.  Peter  Elmsley,  whose  zeal  for 
— ancient  literature  brought  him  to  Naples  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting,  began  to  examine  the  fragments 
unrolled,  a jealousy  with  regard  to  his  assistance  was 
immediately  manifested,  and  obstacles  ....  were  soon 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  our  enquiries.  These  ob- 
stacles were  so  multiplied  ...  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  we  conceived  it  would  be  both  a waste  of 
the  public  money  and  a compromise  of  our  own  cha- 
racters to  proceed.”* 


> FhilnnophfC'U  Tranwct  ut  nupnt, 
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lietween  the  years  1793  an.d  1844,  eight  folio  volumes 
— Herculanensium  voluminum  qu(e  supersunl — have  been  is- 
sued from  the  Royal  press  of  Naples.  They  contain  the 
2ndand  11th  books ofEpicurusIlspl(pu(jeu;;  thefirstbook 
of  Philodeinus  Ilcpl  Mouauci);;  with  portions  of  some  other 
treatises  of  the  same  author;  works  or  parts  of  works 
by  Polystratus,  Matradorus,  and  other  Greek  writers ; 
and  fi'agments  of  a Latin  poem,  supposed  to  be  by  Ra- 
birius.  These  volumes  contain  careful  fac-similes  of  the 
MSS.,  with  a translation  and  notes.  The  lacunai  are 
also  conjecturally  supplied.  Whatever  may  be  the  edi- 
torial defects  of  the  series, — and  it  has  been  criticised 
at  various  times  with  considerable  acerbity, — no  candid 
reader  can  examine  these  Neapolitan  volumes  without 
perceiving  that  time  and  labour  have  been  freely  ex- 
pended on  them,  although  asyetwith  very  unsatisfactory 
resulls.  What  prospect  there  may  still  be  of  better 
success  or  of  any  fresh  discoveries,  I am  unable  to  state. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bibliographical  interest  of  the 
Herculaneum  fragments  will  always  be  considerable. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  T 
am  enabled  to  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  present 
chapter  by  the  plates  which  accompanied  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  account  of  his  experiments.  These  illustrations 
are  thus  described. 

Plate  1.  Figure  1 represents  a papyrus  partly  un- 
rolled, with  the  inkstand  and  reed  for  writing  used  by 
the  Ancients.  Figure  2 represents  a box  of  papyri. 
Both  are  copied  from  the  Pilture  Antiche  d Ercolano. 

Plate  II.  Fig.  1 represents  fragments  of  an  unrolled 
papyrus,  so  greatly  injured  that  the  letters  of  different 
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columns  appear  through  the  folds  as  if  they  formed  but 
one  column.  Figs.  2 and  3 are  fragments  in  which  the 
lines  begin  with  Greek  capitals. 

Plate  HI.  Contains  fragments  of  a Latin  MS.  of  which 
the  characters  are  partly  Greek. 

Plates  IV  and  V contain  fragments  of  Greek  MSS. 

Plates  VI  and  VII  contain  specimens  of  Latin  MSS. 
which  are  scarcely  decipherable. 

Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1 belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
the  last-mentioned.  Fig.  2 is  a specimen  of  a Greek 
fragment. 


Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  Emperor  Leo  III, 
“ the  Iconoclast,"  burnt  a considerable  library  at  Con- 
stantinople— at  or  near  St.  Sophia — in  the  year  730. 
But  the  story  is  weakly  supported.  If  a pungent  affix 
to  the  name  of  a prince  (by  whomsoever  first  applied) 
should  once  stick  to  him  in  history,  it  seems  _ to 
carry  with  it  warrant  enough  for  any  imputations. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  very  surprising  to  find  that  some 
improved  versions  of  this  story  make  Leo  to  have  burnt 
the  librarians  as  well  as  the  books.  Fire,  however,  at 
this  and  at  later  periods  was  undoubtedly  a deadly 
enemy  to  the  libraries  of  Constantinople.  Several  such 
casualties  are  narrated  in  the  interval  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Leo  III  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Crusaders  in  1203.*  All  previous  losses,  what- 

^ *‘Dopiu8  regia  fuit  in  nunciipata  Ba^iIica  prope  lerarioti  officinofi. 
In  qua  libri  e.^lernie  itapientiie,  et  generosiorit$  doctrina  diviniorisqiic  multi 
serrabantur.  Fuerat  autem  htec  duinua  eiipcrioribti^  temporibuis,  discipliniii 
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ever  they  may  have  been,  were  then  eclipsed  by  that 
triple  fire,  the  destructiveness  of  which  it  is  iin- 
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pnestantis  praceptoris,  quern  (Economicum  yocabant,  domietlium.  Ig  duo- 
dccim  secum  babebat  (dUcipulos  aut  bypodidascalou)  habitantes,  ratiocina 
tioniis  cruditionc  summa  praditos,  quibus  yictus  ex  publico  pnebebatur. 
Uo8  adibant  studios!  ratiocinatricis  sapientia;  atque  ctiam  reges  in  rebus 
agendis  consiliarios  adhibebant.  Regnaote  Basilisco  Constantinopolim  in- 
cendium  maximum  afflixit,  ex  officinis  arariis  incipiens,  quod  devoravit 
officinas  ipsas,  earumque  yicinltatem,  in  cineremque  redegit  platearum  adi- 
ficia  cum  alia,  turn  Basilicam  nuncupatam,  in  qua  erat  Bibliotheca  sexies 
oentena  milHa  yoluminum  continens,  inter  ilia  erat  draconis  iotestinum, 
lungum  centum  et  yiginti  pedes,  habeas  inscripta  literis  aureis  Homeri 
poemata,  Itiadem  et  Odyseeam.  Malchus  Byaantlus  Sophista  scripsit  histo- 
riam  ab  imperio  Constantin!  usque  ad  Anastasium,  in  qua  incendium  Biblio> 
theca  publica,  et  statuarum  Augusta!  fori  ychementcr,  et  traglce  deplorat. 
De  eadem  Bibliotheca  Georgius  Cedrinus:  “Ad  nuncupatam,**  inquit,  “Basi- 
licam cistemam,  Palatfum  dignitatis  plenum  fuit,  in  quo  ex  instituto  anti- 
quo  CEconomicus  praceptor  habitabat,  habens  duodecim  discipulos  ser- 
mono  et  vita  graves,**  Ac.  Ac.  In  erant  etiam  hi  hac  Bibliotheca  bistoria 
heronm  res  gestas  continentes,  multis  post  seculis  quam  deflagravit  hac 
Bibliotheca  sub  Basilisco,  cum  Leo  Conon  Rex  Basilica  eruditos  in  sen- 
tentiam  sua  haresis  trahere  non  potuit,  combussit  tllos  una  cum  Basilica 
Palatio,  et  Bibliotheca,  qua  pulchris  libris  post  incendium  iterum  omata 
fuerat. 

“Basilica  Roma  jndiciis,  consiliis,. negotiationibus  attributa  erant;  Con- 
stantinopoli  et  jam  Bibliothecis,  et  Uterarum  gymnasiis:  .... 

“Qualls  fucrit  locus  ubi  Bibliotheca  continebatur,  scriptores  recentes 
tradunt  Octagonum  fiiisse,  ubi  essent  porticos  concamerata,  et  locus,  ubi 
CEconomicus  praceptor  cum  suis  assessoribus  versarctur.  Georgius  Cedri- 
nus, incendio,  quod  editum  cst  tempore  Justiniani  affirmat  adem  magnam, 
et  Xenodochium  Sampsonis,  vestibulnm  Basilica,  Augusteum,  Chalcam, 
porticos  utrasqoe,  usque  ad  forum  Constantini,  et  Octagonum,  et  Thermas 
Zeuxippi  deflagrasso:  ex  quo  colligo  opportuisse  esse  duo  Octagona  inter 
se  propinqua.  Si  enim  Octagonum  quod  tradit  Cedrinus  foisset  illud  con- 
tinens  Bibliotbccam  non  prateriisset  Bibliotbecam  illaui  etiam  deilagrasse 
tempore  Justiniani.  Ego  potius  existimo  locum  ilium,  ubi  Bibliotheca  fuit, 
tetragonum  fuisse,  aulamque  illam  esse  quam  columnis  in  quadrum  die- 
positis  cirenmdatam  esse  tradit  Procopius.  Quanam  fuerit  Basilica  con- 
tinens  Bibliotbecam  Zonoras  non  explicat,  sed  dnntaxat  proximam  dicit 
esse  Chalcopratiis,  hoc  est,  officinis  arariis.” ....  Petri  Gyllii,  de  Toj)n- 
tjniphui  Cunetmitinopoleogf  et  de  illitu  antiquitatibu*^  libri  ic.,  1.  ii,  c.  20 
(Gronovius,  Theeaurus  Grcecarum  Antiquitatum,  vi,  3280 — 3282).  Mr.  Finlay 
has  examined  the  charge  against  Leo,  and  his  conclusion  {Uistory  of  the 
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.oo»  1.  possible  to  estimate.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  disasters,  all 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe  owe  to  Constantinople 
some  of  their  choicest  treasures.  For  many  genera- 
tions, foreign  ambassadors,  learned  academicians  sent 
for  special  researches,  and  even  private  travellers, 
have  brought  thence  many  precious  manuscripts.  But 
almost  every  man  who  has  recorded  his  acquisitions 
of  this  kind  appears  to  have  come  away  under  the 
impression  that  in  some  mysterious  repositories  trea- 
sures more  precious  still  were  jealously  concealed. 
From  the  days  of  Pope  Nicholas  V to  those  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  literary  missionaries  to  Con- 
stantinople have  assiduously  employed  influences  of  the 
most  varied  kinds  in  furtherance  of  their  object;  have  at- 
tained various  degrees  of  success ; have,  almost  uniformly, 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  spoils;  yet  have  spurred  on 
othera  to  follow  in  their  track.  Probably  no  one  now 
has  much  hope  of  discovering  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  a complete  Diodorus  Siculus,  or  even  the 
lost  Decades  of  Livy ; yet  most  persons  who  have  be- 
stowed any  attention  on  the  subject  will  agree  with 
Tischendorff  in  still  thinking  it  probable  “ that  the  Se- 


fijfzantine  Empire^  i.  52)  is  this: — valuable  collection  of  books  seems 
to  have  fallen  accidentally  s prej  to  the  flames,  during  his  reign,  and 
neither  his  liberality  nor  the  public  spirit  of  the  Greeks  induced  them  to 
display  any  activity  in  replacing  the  loss.”  Comp.  Schlosser,  (ictchichfe  d^r 
hildfr^turmfndrn  A’ai’ser,  163;  Spanheim^  Historiti  Imnginum  rcx/tfwfo,  115; 
and  Maimboiirg,  liistoire  de  Ch^renic  des  Iconodontes,  i.  56. 
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raglio  of  the  Sultan  may  conceal  ancient  and  valuable 
MSS.,  though  complete  obscurity  prevails  as  to  their 
contents,”*  rather  than  with  the  assertion — as  unsup- 
ported by  proofs  as  it  is  unqualified  in  terms — which 
was  hazarded  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  repeated  since,  that  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Library  of  the  Sultan  contains  only  Turkish  and  Arabic 
writings,  and  not  one  Greek  or  Latin  “MS.  of  any  im- 
portance.” 

Of  the  results  of  the  well-known  mission  of  the  Abbe 
Sevin  and  his  coadjutor  Michel  Fourmont  in  1728,  some 
account  will  be  given  in  that  subsequent  portion  of 
the  present  volume  which  relates  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Paris.  But  in  this  jjlace  it  may  be  fitting  to 
make  some  mention  of  more  recent  researches. 

When  Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  to  the  Turkish 
Embassy  in  1799,  the  British  Government  commis- 
sioned the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle  to  accompany  him,  with 
a view  to  the  thorough  examination  of  some  of  the 
principal  Libraries  of  the  East.  Of  the  results  of  his 
mission  Dr.  Carlyle  gave  account  from  time  to  time  in 
a scries  of  letters  to  various  correspondents,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  were  subsequently  printed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
])ole  in  his  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  letters  (23  July  1800) 
Dr.  Carlyle  writes  thus  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln: 
— “I  have  been  informed  that  six  persons  were  em- 
])loyed  a few  years  ago  in  searching  for  some  ancient 


• Tiii'hciulorff,  TravcU  tn  tht'  Eaet  (1847),  *273. 
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records  which  were  deposited  in  the  Seraglio.  They 
were  introduced  every  day  by  the  Eunuchs  of  the 
Palace,  and  continued  their  search  for  six  months, 
during  all  which  time,  though  they  turned  over  most 
of  the  papers  belonging  to  the  Empire,  they  did  not 
meet  with  anything  like  a Greek  or  Latin  MS.  On  the 
other  hand  there  undoubtedly  exists  a building  near 
St.  Sophia,  that  is  now  closed  up,  and  that  according 
to  tradition  has  been  closed  up  ever  since  the  conquest. 
Here,  reports  says,  ....  many  things  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Emperor  arc  still  preserved,  and  here,  if  any- 
where, I should  hope  to  find  the  remains  of  their 
Library.”  Four  months  later,  he  writes: — “at  length 
I have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  Library  of  the 

Seraglio never  before  subjected  to  the  examination 

of  a Christian, ....  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross ; — 
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One  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  a serves  as  an  ante-room, 
and  the  remaining  three  arms,  together  with  the  centre 
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(decorated  with  four  marble  pillars,  b,  b,  b,  4),  constitute 
the  Library  itself.”.... 

“The  whole  number  of  manuscripts,”  he  adds, 

“amounts  to  1294 [The  details  belong  to  the  history 

of  the  existing  Libraries  of  Constantinople.]....  but 
alas!  not  one  volume  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Latin.” 
Later  still  we  find  Dr.  Carlyle  adducing  in  support  of 
his  own  conclusion  the  concurrent  opinion  of  an  eminent 
dignitary  well  acquainted  with  Constantinople: — “The 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,”  he  writes  in  1801,  “assured 
me  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  any  Greek 
MSS.  existed  in  the  Seraglio,  or  in  any  other  reposi- 
tory belonging  to  the  Sultan.”*  But  almost  half  a cen- 
tury afterwards,  we  find  Tischendorff  quoting  a similar 
opinion  in  support  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  “...I  had 
some  conversation  on  this  subject  ....  with  the  Greek 
Patriarch  Constantine,  who  strengthened  me  in  my 
opinion”  ’ [that  Greek  MSS.  might  yet  be  hoped  for]. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  entered  the 
Library  of  the  Seraglio  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  “the  first  Christian”  to  whom  that  privilege  had 
been  accorded.  Toderini,  however,  has  expressly  told 
us  (Della  lelteratura  Turchesca)  that,  although  he  was 
long  deceived  by  numberless  promises  and  evasions, 
“after  three  years,  I succeeded.”  And  Kizo,  the  author 
of  a Cours  de  litUrature  Grecque  modeme,  asserts  that  a 
Greek  interpreter  at  the  instigation  of  Theotolus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Astrachan,  pbtained  access  by  winning  the 


* A/emoirs  relating  to  Europtan  and  A$iatic  Turkey. 

* TrnveU  in  the  Eaut  (1847),  273. 
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BOO.  I.  favour  of  the  Eunuch  in  charge,  and  actually  took  awav 

Chiplrr  V.  _ ® • 

De.irartioo  of  soiuc  “ Coimueutaries  on  the  Old  Testament,”  which  he 

Ancieut 

subsequently  copied  and  returned.  He  adds,  that  at  a 
later  period  Sultan  Selim  not  only  granted  admission 
to  Sebastiani  during  his  Embassy,  but  offered  him,  a.s  a 
present,  such  books  as  he  might  select,  of  which  offer 
the  French  Ambassador  availed  himself  by  choosing  “a 
magnificent  copy  of  the  New  Testament.”* 

Passing  over  (of  necessity)  some  intermediate  resear- 
ches, those  which  are  still  in  course  of  prosecution  by 
M.  LeJjjirbier,  a young  but  already  distinguished  student 
of  the  Ecole  Francaise  cFAtMnes,  claim  a word  of  notice, 
however  brief. 

In  August  1856  M.  Guigniaut,  in  the  name  of  a 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  works  sent  ti> 
Paris  by  the  French  school  at  Athens,  read  a Report 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  in  which  the  first-fruits 
of  M.  Lebarbier’s  labours  are  described,  with  especial 
reference  to  a Library  which  he  designates  the  “ LibrarA* 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople.”  After  stat- 
ing that  this  library  possesses  a considerable  number  of 
MSS.,  M.  Guigniaut  proceeds:  “But  unfortunately  these 
MSS.  comprise  little  besides  Homilies; ’Prayers;  Theo- 
logical and  Controversial  treatises,  written  at  periods 
not  very  remote  from  our  own;  Acts  of  Councils;  trans- 
lations from  Latin  or  Italian  into  modem  Greek ; Gram- 
mars ; Nomocanons;  rhetorical  and  logical  Compends. 
The  ancient  authors — all  long  since  published — are  few 


• Rijui,  Cmtn  de  litleroture  Grt'rqut  mnderne,  an  quoted  in  the  Fttrmju 
Quarterly  i.  (1827.) 
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in  number,  and  such  as  occur  are  for  the  most  part 
modern  and  even  Imperfect  copies.  But,  if  the  Library 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  offers  little  aid  to  classical  litera- 
ture, it  is  rich  in  documents  of  every  kind  wliich  throw 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Greeks  after  the  fall  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.”'....  Hitherto,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  new  researches  do  not  look  promising,  as 
respects  that  particular  department  with  which  alone 
we  are  here  concerned.  But  the  field  is  one  in  which 
the  discoveries  of  an  hour  may  possibly  present  rich 
compensation  for  the  toil  of  years. 


Thus  far  of  the  Libraries  of  the  ancients.  The 
reader  must  pardon  the  meagreness  of  this  account,  of 
them:  it  is  all  that  the  accessible  materials  have  en- 
abled me  to  offer. 


• Journal  grnpral  Jf  VlrntrucUon  publiqur  (1856),  xxv.  419. 
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**(juand  U exinte,  eomiiK*  il  rxi^Uit  au  diaiim** 
•iecle,  un  gouvcrnemeiit  tie  I'ordrp  apirituel;  U 
rst  Aaturel  qa'il  aoit  conduit  a pritendre  ia  domination 
fur  I'ordre  temporei,  qu’U  diae:  * Comment!  J'al  droit, 
I'ai  action  aur  ee  qu'il  jr  a de  plua  eleve,  deplna  lode- 
pendant  datta  rhoiome,  aur  aa  pen»ee,  aur  sa  ToJonte 
iiiterieure,  aur  aa  eonactence,  et  Je  n’aurala  pas  droit 
»ur  aea  iuter^ta  exterieura,  materiets,  paaaagera!  de 
nuis  rinterprete  de  la  juatice,  de  la  rerite,  et  J«  ne 
pourrai  paa  regjer  lea  rapporta  mondaina  scion  la  juatire 
et  la  Tcrlte!'  11  dcvait  arriver  par  la  scale  verta  do 
ee  raiaonneinent  quc  I'ordrc  spirituol  tendit  a eurahir 
I'ordre  tcmpurel.  Kt  cela  devait  arriver  d’autunt  plus 
que  Tordre  apirituel  embraaaait  alora  toua  lea  develop- 
petnena  pusslblen  de  la  penaic  bumaine;  11  n'jr  avail 
qu'une  acienrc,  la  tbeologie;  qu’un  ordre  apirituel,  1‘or- 
dre  tbeologique;  toutea  lea  aulres  acienees,  la  rhetorique, 
rarltbmetlque,  la  muaique  reeme,  tout  rentrait  dam  la 
Iheologio.” 

OiuaoT,  Uittoire  praeral#  Ht  la  CitiUtation  ea  Hu- 
rop*,  &e  Le^oii,  pp.  154,  155. 


**  Suave  marl  magiio,  turbantibus  rquora  ventis^  e 
terri  inagiiani  alteriu*  apeetare  laborem." 

LvctKTif*. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FOUNDATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  MON- 
ASTIC LIBRARIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


*‘Kvery  principle,  almost  every  adjunct, 

and  almoMt  every  vice  of  the  Monkery  of  the  tenth 
or  twclAh  reotory,  may  be  detected  in  that  of  the 

fourth But  ....  in  the  later  period  the  religious 

houses  contained  almost  all  the  piety  and  learning  that 
anywhere  existed;  while  in  the  former  there  was  cer- 
tainly as  mneh  piety  without  as  wihin  ..  and  much 
more  of  learning.  * 

In  the  later  periods,  and  when  nothing  . . 

exieted  without  doors  except  feudal  ignorance  and  fe- 
rurlty  (we  speak  of  the  mona-steriee  of  Europe),  many 

of  the  religious  bouses  wore  real  seclnaions 

The  spiritual  Monk,  ..  glad  to  hide  himself  from  the 
railleries  or  apite  of  the  lay  fraternity,  ....  passed  his 
hours  in  the  pleasant,  edifying,  and  beneficial  toils  of 
transcription.  Not  seldom,  as  is  proved  by  abundant 
evidence,  the  life-giving  words  of  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles were  the  subjects  of  these  laboort.'* 

Isaac  Tati^ok,  A’atural  Uinioty  of  Ettthu$iaMm, 
pp.  177-319  (Ed.  1M2). 


**  Record  we,  too,  with  Just  and  faithful  pen. 

That  many  hooded  Cenohitca  there  are. 

Who  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a care 
Of  pnblie  quiet;  unambitious  men, 

Counsellors  for  the  world,  of  piercing  ken; 

Whose  fervent  exhortations  from  afar. 

Move  princes  to  their  duty,  peace  or  war; 

And  oflUmes  in  the  most  forbidding  den 

Of  solitude,  with  love  of  science  alroog,  * 

How  patiently  the  yoke  of  tlionght  they  bear!" 

WoaDSWOBTH,  EctltMtatticai  Stinnfts,  ii. 

The  Book-Collections  of  the  middle  Ages  range 
themselves  almost  exclusively  under  one  of  the  two 
heads: — Monastic,  or  Palatial.  And,  as  is  well  known, 
the  former  were  incomparably  the  most  imjiortant , and 
were  also  bv  Tar  the  best  protected.  Wben  the  final 

«• 
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ci^pwr'  I.  flood-tide  of  barbaric  invasion  swept  away  the  civilizing 
institutions,  which  yet  survived  in  the  Western  Empire; 

Libr.rw.,  learning  was  scared  from  its  ancient  homes  and 

favourite  haunts,  it  was  generally  within  monastic  walls 
that  it  found  its  safest  asylum.  There  were,  undoubt- 
edly, some  eminent  protectors  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
literature  who  were  not  monks;  but  even  these  found 
that  the  cloister  was  not  infrequently  a more  trust- 
worthy repository  than  the  castle.  Monasteries  some- 
times suffered  much,  and  monks  were  not  always  peace- 
makers. Yet  there  are  memorable  proofs  that  convents 
were  occasionally  permitted  to  enjoy  tranquillity  when 
rapine  and  violence  lorded  it  over  all  around  them. 
^h°°m°riu  of*th°  It  can  be  no  matter  of  legitimate  surprise,  that  on 
Moniitksrix^m.  general  merits  of  the  Monastic  Institute  the  most 
conflicting  opinions  should  still  be  current.  But  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  apparent  why  this  extreme  diversity  of 
view  should  prevail  so  largely  as  it  does,  with  respect 
to  that  special  phase  of  monastic  life  which  deals  with 
literature  and  scholarship.  Monasticism  as  a whole 
played  a great  part  in  the  world  for  a thousand  years. 
It  was  a chief  agent  in  changing  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  great  empires.  It  lifted  up  some  of  the  lowest 
strata  of  society,  and  depressed  some  of  the  highest. 
It  moulded,  controlled,  and  overturned  governments. 
But  in  the  course  of  that  stormy  millennium  it  under- 
went changes  as  extensive  as  those  which  it  imposed. 
The  doctrine  and  polity  of  monasticism  asserted  by  the 
heads  of  one  order  were  directly  opposed  to  the  equally 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  heads  of  another.  The 
same  community  was  at  different  times  governed  upon 


'>y  C'oi  ’ ;1C| 
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opposing  principles.  Even  the  same  monastery,  at  the  c’^pV,  t 
same  time,  sheltered  monks  who  were  in  fierce  contro- 
versy  as  to  what  a monk  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  The 
monkish  garb,  like  any  other,  clothed  simultaneously 
some  of  the  noblest  and  some  of  the  meanest  spirits 
that  have  ever  dwelt  on  earth.  Very  obviously,  there- 
fore, it  is  but  an  idle  pastime  to  speak  of  monasticism 
as  a thing  which  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed  in  the  lump. 

As  far,  however,  as  respects  the  relations  which  have 
subsisted  between  monks  and  books,  the  love  of  para- 
dox may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy of  sentiment  which  has  gained  expression. 

Writers  of  the  same  period,  possessing  access  to  the  same 
evidence,  have  asserted, — some,  that  but  for  mona.s- 
teries  learning  would  have  perished;  others,  that  in 
monasteries  learning  has  at  all  times  had  its  worst 
enemies. 

At  the  threshold  of  any  profitable  iiKiuiry  into  the  ' it.rawr.  ... 

* * ^ D«vcr  the  mala 

question  thus  mooted,  seems  to  lie  the  fact,  that  at  no 
time  and  in  no  countiy  was  literature,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  the  main  object  of  cloister-life.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  when  the  embers  of  Paganism  were  still  smoulder- 
ing, the  presentation  of  Pagan  literature  would  have 
seemed  a strange  employment  for  the  confessors  and 
missionaries  of  Christianity.  It  were  as  reasonable  to 
look  for  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  embossing  oi' 

~ damaskeening  of  his  opponent's  armour,  on  the  part  of 
a combatant,  whilst  in  the  thick  of  Cressy  or  of  Agin- 
conrt.  It  was  as  a missionary  that  the  monk  began  to 
cultivate  literature.  The  labours  of  the  Scriptorinni 
originated  not  so  much  in  the  love  of  letters  as  in  the. 
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»».«  M.  \g  tjig  monk  became  less  of  a mere 

rh*pier  1. 

ascetic  and  aspired  to  become  a civilizer,  he  necessarily 

L.br«i«..  began  to  be  a collector  of  books,  and  then  a transcriber 
or  an  author.  But,  for  a long  time,  the  books  that  he 
gathered,  and  those  that  he  transcribed,  were,  in  the 
main,  either  theological  or  ethical.  Here  and  there, 
however,  individual  minds  of  special  energy  grew  large 
enough  to  perceive  classical  beauty  without  relaxing 
their  grasp  of  such  Christian  truth  as  they  had  attained 
to,  apd  these  became  the  venerated  masters  of  numer- 
ous disciples.  Whilst,  on'  the  other  hand,  if  monastic 
literature,  strictly  to  be  so-called,  reflects  but  too  much 
of  the  corruption  of  medi»val  Christianity,  it  remains 
still  undeniable  that  from  Bibles  transcribed  by  monk- 
ish hands,  and  from  the  best  of  the  productions  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  preserved  in  monkish  libraries, 
the  men  who  successively  wrestled  with  that  corruption, 
and  were  the  instruments  by  which  true  Christianity 
was  kept  alive,  drew  their  inspiration  and  their  solace. 
.\nd  that  very  corruption  itself,  in  some  of  its  incidents. 
— as,  for  e.xample,  in  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  use  of  a 
dead  language, — contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
ancient  learning. 

At  almost  all  periods  of  its  history  the  Order  o St, 

Kveo  la  Ihe  Be- 

nrdirtin.  Order,  Benedict  stands  foremost  amongst  the  cultivators  of 

literature  was  - 

but  ED  incideoui  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Benedictines  were  the  first 

employment,  not  ^ 

He  Elm  End  end  transcribcrs  of  not  a few  of  the  Classics;  they  were  the 
earliest  scientific  agriculturists,  the  first,  and  in  some 
respects  the  greatest, architects  of  the  modern  world;  in 
painting  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  great  schools 
of  Italy.  Yet.  whilst  the  rule  of  the  Founder  contains 
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much  about  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  pooi*,  and 
keeping  the  body  in  subjection,  it  contains  very  little 
indeed  about  arts  or  books.  “Give  willing  attention 
to  holy  readings:”  or  in  other  words.  Carefully  read,  or 
listen  to,  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers — substantially  sums  up 
the  literary  section  of  the  Constitutions  of  St.  Benedict. 
Nor  is  there  much  more  on  that  subject  in  those  of  the 
successive  Reformers  of  the  Order. 

But  no  monastic  Order  was  so  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  a long  line  of  men  remarkable  for  mental 
vigour  and  force  of  character.  If  the  earlier  Benedic- 
tines are  less  conspicuous  at  periods  of  comparative  en- 
lightenment, than  at  periods  when  all  around  them  was 
gloomy,  they  were  unquestionably  the  first  pioneers  and 
builders-up  of  European  civilization,  and  they  laid  its 
foundations  broad  and  deep  enough  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  their  own  unworthy  successors.  They  never 
sank  so  low  as  did  most  other  Orders  of  monks ; and,  at  a 
long  subsequent  period,  in  producing  the  illustrious  Con- 
gregation of  St.  M^ur,  a service  was  rendered  to  learn- 
ing which  neither  has,  nor  is  likely  to  have,  any  parallel 
in  monastic  history. 

Those  of  us  who  are  apt  to  look  at  classical  antiquity 
only  on  its  poetical  side ; — who  think  with  Wordsworth 
that  in  these  latter  days  “ the  world  is  too  much  with  us,” 
— and  who  in  that  mood  are  sometimes  tempted  to  cry, 

..  “Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 
A Pagan  suckled  in  a creeti  outworn. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn;” — * 

* \\*ordsworth,  Mtscellftneiing  Somtets,  part  I,  33. 
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BOOK  II. 

Chapter  I. 
Rii«  aad  growth 
of  Monastic 
Libraries. 


Mniths  the  pre- 
•ervers  of  rlas> 
<tical  iearniog 
Slid  the  pioneers 
of  nodern. 


are  vront  to  feel  disappointment  when  examining  the 
remains  of  an  old  monkish  library,  or  even  when  merely 
turning  over  the  faded  pages  of  its  Catalogue.  ‘Fewer 
schoolmen  and  more  classics!’  is  an  ejaculatory  wish 
not  infrequently  uttered  during  such  employments. 
And  there  is  not  a little  excuse  for  it.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  resolutely  throw  our  minds  back  into 
the  circumstances,  the  temptations,  the  necessities,  and 
the  triumphs,  of  those  old  monastic  times,  the  wonder 
will  rather  be  that  classical  learning  should  owe  to 
monks  so  much  as  unquestionably  it  does.  Happily  we 
cannot  now  say  with  the  same  great  poet,  that  Babylon, 


*‘I.<earned  and  wise,  hath  perished  utterly*/’ 


but  the  re.st  of  the  passage  is  still  essentially  true: 

— Memphis,  Tyre,  arc  gone 
With  all  their  Arts;  but  classic  lore  glides  on, 

By  these  Religious  saved  for  all  posterity.”  > 


All  that  can  here  be  done  to  indicate  the  services 
rendered  by  monks  either  to  ancient  dr  to  modern 
literature,  by  the  formation  of  Libraries  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  books,  must  be  brief  and  fragmentary.  Even 
such  brief  notices  must  be  limited  to  those  monastic 
houses  which  stand  saliently  out  amidst  the  mass.  But 
any  retrospect  of  the  history  of  conventual  Libraries, 
however  rapid,  will  be  the  less  unsatisfactory,  if  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  broad  outlines  of  monastic 
history.  So  much  of  these,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the 
germinant  outbranching  of  each  main  stem  into  its 
various  off-.shoots  will  be  indisjiensable.  These  rami- 

* Id.  Ecclcifiaf.ii^nl  Sounvt8,  part  I,  25.  * 
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fications  are  so  numerous;  the  relations  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  Orders  are  so  complex;  the  epochs 
of  the  successive  reforms  and  secessions  so  intertwine 
each  other; — that  it  is  often  difficult  to  carry  in  the 
memory  even  the  leading  names  and  dates,  were  they 
sufficient.  Possibly,  therefore,  a rude  sketch  of  these 
main  events  of  monastic  annals,  under  the  reader’s  eye, 
will  be  of  more  present  service  than  a much  better  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  for  which  he  would  have  to  open 
other  volumes.  A mere  outline  is  all  that  can  here  be 
looked  for. 

Such  an  outline  will  involve  occasional  reference  to 
persons  and  events  of  later  date  than  the  period  with 
which  we  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  incidents  of  our  subject.  It  must  needs  be 
broken  up  into  broad  chronological  divisions.  It  can- 
not be  fastidiously  freed  from  occasional  anachronisms. 
Libraries  are  happily  the  last  places  in  the  world  in 
which  success  can  be  expected  in  the  effort — now-a- 
days  far  too  common — to  sever  what  is  from  what  has 
been. 

It  seems  probable  that  of  all  the  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  having  first  founded  Monastic  Communitie.s, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hennitages  of  solitary  an- 
chorets, none  can  establish  a less  exceptionable  claim 
than  worthy  old  St.  Ammon,  who  retired  from  the 
world,  with  a few  disciples,  in  the  year  323,  according 
to  some  authorities,  or  328,  according  to  others.  So 
that  monastic  history  may  be  said  to  begin  in  that  se- 
cluded valley  of  Nitria,  which  from  being  a desert  came 
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to  be  as  crowded  with  monks  as  a hive  with  bees ; and 
for  many  generations  excited  almost  as  much  cu- 
riosity amongst  Mahometans  as  amongst  Christians. 
The  monks  have  dwindled  away,  and  the  few  that  re- 
main are  ignorant  even  of  their  own  history.  Nearly 
all  the  convents  are  ruins,  and  the  very  sites  of  many 
of  them  can  be  traced  only  amidst  doubt  and  difficulty. 
But  for  the  student,  and  especially  for  the  student  of 
theology,  that  lonely  and  barren  valley  will  have  an 
enduring  charm,  as  the  scene  in  early  days  of  the  self- 
denying  vigils  and  labours  of  many  pious  men,  and  as 
the  mine,  in  later  times,  whence  the  assiduous  re- 
searches of  Huntington,  of  the  Assemanis,  of  Curzon, 
ail'd  of  Tattam,  procured  rich  treasures.  And  thus  the 
acquisitions  which  fill  some  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
in  the  recent  annals  of  Western  Libraries,  come  to  be  clo- 
sely linked  with  the  pui'suits  and  incidents  of  the  primi- 
tive monastic  life  of  the  East,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  monkish  institute  spread  rapidly  through  Egypt 
and  Syria.  St.  Basil  carried  it  into  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia about  3G3,  and  systematized  its  discipline.  His 
rule  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  most  of  the  Com- 
munities. those  of  the  Masorite  and  Coptic  monks  ex- 
cepted. It  flourished  in  the  Ea.st,  with  increasing  vigour, 
during  several  centuries,  and  then  for  a long  period 
gradually  declined. 

According  to  many  writers,  St.  Athanasius  intro- 
duced monasticism  into  Italy  during  his  second  exile 
from  Alexandria,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cent- 
ury. But  the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  Ijt  is  certain  that 
Rnifotsi  Hasilian  rule  made  considerable  way  in  Europe,  and 
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that  in  a sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
source  of  the  more  famous  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  ‘ The 
history  of  Monasticism  in  the  West  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a meagre  and  problematical  list  of  proper 
names  until  the  age  of  the  founder  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all  the  Monastic  Orders. 

The  Benedictine  Annals  date  the  mission  of  St.  Maur 
for  the  dissemination  of  their  rule  in  the  year  543, 
which  is  also  the  year  of  St.  Benedict’s  death.  At  that 
period  Monte  Cassino  had  been  established  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  had  become  the  parent  of  many  other 
communities.  Its  history  has  been  marked  by  many 
strange  vicissitudes,  but  it  has  survived  them  all.  Its 
library — as  we  shall  see  hereafter — is  still  a fine  one, 
although  it  has  suffered  much  from  plunderers  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  “Sinai  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  as 
Monte  Cassino  has  been  termed,  is  yet  as  worthy  of  the 
traveller’s  attention,  as  it  was  when  Tasso  made  it  the 
object  of  a pilgrimage,  and  is  now  more  crowded  with 
memories  than  it  was  in  that  day.  Here  we  behold  the 
cradle  of  a long  line  of  monks  who  were  for  many 
generations  the  missionaries  and  the  organizers  of  our 
European  culture.  From  this  citadel-like  convent  amidst 
the  wild  Appennines  sprung  the  celebrated  English 
Monasteries  of  Jarrow, — Wearmouth, — Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds— Croyland — Glastonbury  (by  adoption) — Whit- 
by,— Reading, — St.  Albans, — Tewkesbury, — besides  al- 


it^Educia  ei{t  U«gula  B.  Bencilicti  tanqimm  flurius  quidam  ex  foiitc 
religionis,  ex  Regtda  ilia  tota  ttcculo  clarifisima,  omnium  virtutum  splen- 
dore  ornatissima  B.  Basilii/* — Card.  Torrecremata  (In  S.  Benetl.^ 

as  quoted  by  Ilelyot,  IJifitoire  ties  Ordres  MoHa$ti*/uet>y  i.  170). 
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most  all  those  great  monastic  institutions  which  were 
the  foundation  of  our  present  Cathedrals.  Some  of  them 
date  from  a period  anterior  to  the  Clugniac  reform,  but 
the  majority  belonged  to  it.  Nearly  all  possessed  Li- 
braries, more  or  less  famous  in  their  day. 

Of  the  five  main  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  Order, — 
all  comprised  within  a period  of  a hundred  and  eighty 
years, — that  of  Bemo  of  Cliigny  (near  Macon  in  Bur- 
gundy) was  the  first.  It  commenced  in  915.  That  of 
Romuald  of  Camaldoli  may  be  dated  from  the  retii-e- 
ment  of  the  Saint  to  that  campus  amabilis  in  the  Apeii- 
nine  district  which  he  chose  as  a place  of  retreat  in  is 
1012.  The  third,  or  Vallombrosian  reform  ofGualbert  was 
thirty  years  later.  He,  too,  retired  to  the  Appennines — 

Vallombrosa,  where  the  KtrurUn  shades 
High  orer.arch'd  imbower,*’ — 

but  fixed  the  site  of  his  monastery  at  a lower  elevation 
than  that  of  the  Camaldulites.  The  traveller  now-a- 
days  may  look  in  vain  for  the  wild  and  sombre  magni- 
ficence traditionally  ascribed  to  Vallombrosa,  especially 
if  his  visit  be  paid  at  some  time  of  festival, — half  mon- 
astic and  half  rustic, — such  as  M.  Valery  has  well  de- 
scribed;' although  the  more  cheerful  effect  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  evident  training  of  the  waters,  and 
to  that  quincuncial  arrangement  of  the  noble  fir  trees 
embosoming  the  convent  which  would  have  charmed 
the  author  of  The  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

The  Carthusian  reform  was  effected  by  Bruno  in 
1 084.  Its  stern  severity  was  well  typified  in  the  aspect 
of  that  .Mpine  solitude  in  which  it  luul  its  chief  seat, 

' TrareU  in  /tafy,  Book  XI,  Chap.  b. 
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And  whence  originated  that  series  of  Carthusian  nion- 
asteries,  so  widely  ramified  and  so  numerous,  that  after 
all  the  chances  and  changes  of  seven  stormy  centuries, 
the  annalists  of  the  Order  could  still  count  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  existing  houses  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  fifth  reformed  Benedictine  Order  dates  from  the 
retirement  of  Robert  de  Molesine  to  Citeaux  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chalons  in  1068.  The  reform  begun  by  him,  and 
continuedby  Bernard  ofClairvaux, — himself  the  founder, 
it  is  said,  of  160  monasteries, — gave  birth,  in  its  turn, 
to  a succession  of  new  reforms,  so  various  in  their  cha- 
racter and  tendencies,  that  at  length  the  Cistercian  Bene- 
dictines included,  within  the  number  of  their  affiliated 
communities,  both  Trappists,  who  shewed  conclusively 
that  self-immolation  imder  a Christian  guise  may  be  made 
to  crush  out  the  soul,  as  well  as  emaciate  the  body;  and 
Port  Royalists,  who  made  it  plain  to  all  the  world  that, 
even  in  the  age  of  a Lewis  XIV.,  the  highest  Christian  Ci9l«rclani. 
graces  might  be  displayed  under  the  monkish  garb,  and 
the  noblest  intellectual  aspirations  be  accompanied  by 
entire  submission — in  things  lawful — to  monastic  rule. 

The  French  Abbey  of  Fleury,  the  German  Abbey  of  Freoch,  FleinUIi, 
Moelk,  the  Swiss  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  Flemish  congr»*.iio«. 
Abbey  of  St.  Vaast,  became  respectively  the  heads  or 
centres  of  particular  Benedictine  Congregations  of  great 
power  and  eminence ; and  each  of  them  was  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  its  Library.  The  far  more  illus- 
trious congregation  of  St.  Maur  was  the  oflF-shoot  of  that 
French  reform  which  Didier  began  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Vanne  in  1598.  This  Congregation  itself  dates  from 
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lt)24.  St.  Gall  claims  for  its  still  existin'!;  Library  an 
antiquity  of  1000  years.  Ma-lk  is  almost  as  old  and  its 
Library  continues  to  be  a noble  one. 

The  Annals  of  Flenry  mention  a tax  levied  by  the 
Abbot  Macaire  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  all  the  prio- 
ries and  dependencies  of  that  Abbey,  expressly  for  the 
furnishing  of  its  Library  with  books.  Much  earlier  than 
this  there  are  instances  of  a library-tax  levied  on  all 
the  members  of  an  individual  monastery.*  The  practice 
spread  widely,  and  in  many  houses  each  no\4ce  regularly 
contributed  writing  materials  at  the  outset,  and  books 
at  the  close,  of  his  novitiate,  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
Library.  In  many  convents  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  labour  of  transcription  proceeded  so 
vigorously  that  the  productions  of  even  one  Scriptorium 
in  course  of  time  formed  no  contemptible  collection. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  a complete  assemblage  of  the 
works  of  all  the  authors  who  adorned  the  single  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  would  have  formed  a Library  of 
itself,  vast  in  intrinsic  value,  and  far  from  inconsider- 
able even  as  to  its  visible  extent.  Dorn  Philippe  le  Cerf, 
writing  within  a hundred  years  of  the  first  foundation 
of  that  Congregation,  enumerates  107  writers  who  had 
already  helped  to  make  it  famous.  * 

The  Augustinian  Canons  claim  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  illustrious  Saint  whose  name  they  bear  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  But  the  affiliation  has 


* Mabilloii,  Annaim  On/.  S.  Bencd.,  vi.  Gjl ; /fift.  lift.  He  la  Frattce. 
ix,  HO;  Holyot,  //tt/wiVc  Hes  ordre$  mnnaxtiqtteSf  v,  0-4. 

5 Ix'  Corf  III  Vi^vrllf*.  UihlintheqHe  kintoriqUe,  4Vi7  (1726). 
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little  more  proof  to  back  it  than  may  be  discovered  in 
the  fact  that  about  seven  hundred  years  afterwards  '' 

we  find  the  109th  of  St.  Augustine's  Epistles  (211th  in 
the  Edition  of  the  Benedictines)  converted  into  a mo- 
nastic rule.  Early  in  the  12th  century  this  Order  was 
introduced  into  England ; and  almost  contemporane- 
ously (1119)  it  underwent  the  gi’eat  Premonstratensian 
Reform  ofSt.  Norbert.  These  Premonstratensians  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Europe  and  into  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
whole  body  of  Canons  Regular  was  again  reformed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XII.;  and,  about  seventy  years  later,  the 
Premonstratensian  branch  shot  out  its  vigorous  twig, 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Both  Premonstratensians 
and  Dominicans  cultivated  literature  and  formed  libra- 
ries, although  in  this  respect  they  could  never  vie  with 
the  Benedictines.  At  present,  however,  the  Dominicans 
(of  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva  at  Rome)  <ian  boast  the 
largest  collection  of  printed  books  in  Italy ; — owing  it 
mainly  to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Casanata. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  houses  of  the  Augustinians  in  France.  It  be- 
came the  head  of  a Reformed  Congregation,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  numbered  sixty-seven  ab- 
bies  and  twenty-eight  priories  wdthin  its  dependence.  It 
early  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Library  which  ulti- 
mately, by  the  bequest  of  Archbishop  Le  Tellier,  be- 
came one  of  the  finest  of  the  Parisian  collections.  That 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  however,  was  both  earlier 
and  more  valuable,  though  destined  to  a le.ss  happy  for- 
tune, as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  neeil  scarcely  be  said 
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that  in  England  the  Augustinian  and  the  Dominican 
communities  were  both  numerous  and  eminent.  But 
their  libraries  were  usually  of  no  great  note. 

The  Servites,  the  Trinitarians  or  Mathurins,  the  Order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  the  great  Military  Orders, — 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Knights 
Templars, — are  also  off-shoots  of  the  Augustinian  stem; 
and  all  of  them  date  either  from  the  twelfth  or  from  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Duidng  the  twelfth  century  the  old  monastic  com- 
munities had  made  very  visible  the  sad  consequences  of 
too  much  prosperity  within,  combined  with  too  little 
control  from  without.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
witnessed  a great  effort  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
monkish  system  by  ^ving  to  the  “vow  of  poverty”  a 
wider  meaning  than  it  had  ever  contained  before.  That 
system  had  now  to  try  its  strength  in  a changed  world, 
and  to  try  it  in  conflicts  both  with  evil  arid  with  good. 
In  the  three  centuries  which  followed,  the  mendicant 
orders  were  destined  to  show  something  of  the  best, 
and  much  of  the  worst,  which  monkery  could  do.  And, 
as  if  to  supply  a new  gloss  on  Roman  “perpetuity,” 
this  monastic  revolution  was  to  be  effected  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  against 
“new  orders.” 

In  framing  the  rule  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  St.  Dom- 
inic borrowed  much,  whilst  departing  freely,  from 
that  of  the  reformed  Augustinians.  The  founder  of  the 
great  Franciscan  Order  aimed  more  at  originality,  and 
was  less  careful,  perhaps,  to  save  appearances.  The 
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Franciscans,  at  all  events,  may  be  said  to  have  struck 
a root,  and  a deep  one,  of  their  own.  They  had  to 
weather  many  storms.  Sometimes  they  had  at  once  to 
fight  battles  without,  and  to  calm  strifes  within.  Dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  years  after  their  founder’s  death, 
five  generals  of  the  Order  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
command ; most  of  them  being  the  avowed  antagonists 
of  their  respective  predecessors. 

The  Franciscan  community  comprised  three  “Orders " 
(in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term),  all  of  which  were 
established  before  the  founder's  death.  The  second 
Order  was  composed  exclusively  of  nuns.  The  third,  or 
“Order  of  Penitence,*’  was  originally  limited  to  secular 
persons. 

The  first  or  main  Order  branched  off  eventually  into 
Observantines  (1374);  Reformed  or  Barefooted  Friars 
(1476?);  Recollets,  or  “Friars  of  the  Strict  Obser- 
vance”* (1525);  and  Capuchins  (1625).  The  Observan- 
tines threw  out  subsequently,  by  a new  “reform,”  the 
Cordeliers.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  St.  Francis  • de 
Paule  refined  upon  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  by  founding 
those  Hermits  of  St.  Francis,  or  “Minims,”  whose  life 
was  to  be  a perpetual  Lent.  These  friars  date  from  1435, 
although  they  did  not  receive  the  definitive  approval 
of  the  Papal  See  until  1 47  3.  Taking  these  various  com- 
munities in  their  aggregate,  they  are  said  (by  Helyot) 
to  have  numbered  at  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  after 


* > 'fhe  Strict  ObsorTHiice"  datos  in  lulr  from  1525,  but  wu  not  in- 
troduced into  Spain  until  1584,  nor  into  France  until  1594.  Capuebina 
are  mentioned  by  Spanish  writers  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
they  merited  into  “Burcfooted  Friar>».*’ 
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all  the  losses  entailed  on  them  by  the  Reformation, 
nearly  eight  thousand  houses,  and  upwards  of  143,000 
“religious.”  A literary  lustre  is  thrown  over  the  Order 
by  the  British  names  of  Duns  Scotus,  of  Hales,  of  Great- 
head,  and  of  Roger  Bacon,  as  well  as  by  a crowd  of 
foreign  names  of  equal  celebrity.  And  many  of  their 
libraries,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  have  won  merited 
fame. 

The  Carmelites  boast  a very  high  antiquity.  The 
more  modest  of  them,  indeed,  are  content  to  ascend  no 
higher  than  to  the  prophet  Elijah  who  “dwelt  alone  in 
the  midst  of  Carmel;”  but  the  more  archseological  trace 
themselves  from  Enoch.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Carmelites  in  the  Ark.  They  may,  perhaps, 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  supposition  started  in  behalf  of 
a very  ancient  Scottish  family  under  a similar  difficulty. 

The  less  ostentatious  affiliation  of  this  order  to  Elijah 
has  in  its  favour  whatever  presumption  may  arise  from 
a decree  of  the  Papal  “Congregation  of  Rites,”  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  Carmelites  had 
been  greatly  scandalised  by  observing  in  a Basilian  con- 
vent a picture  of  the  prophet  in  which  he  W'as  not  re- 
presented in  the  Carmelite  habit  (originally  a striped 
mantle  of  white  and  red,  but  afterwards  a white  mantle 
over  a brown  tunic  and  scapulary),  and  they  institute*! 
proceedings  against  the  offending  community.  The 
cause  remained  in  litigation  during  ten  years,  and  was 
at  length  decided  by  a compromise.  It  was  decreed  that 


’ Helyot,  ut  gupra,  i.  308,  309. 
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Elijah  should  wear  a new  dress,  not  exactly  that  of  the  chTpVr  i 
Carmelites,  but  yet  akin  to  it.  These  Carmelites,  or 
“White  Friars”  came  into  England  about  1240.  The 
most  noticeable  of  their  libraries  was  at  Oxford. 

This  meagre  siunmary  comprises  all  the  Monastic 
Orders  which  are  importantly  connected  with  the  Li- 
braries OF  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Jesuits  founded 
or  gathered  many  fine  collections.  The  Oratorians  (as 
well  as  some  minor  Societies)  possessed  some  such,  al- 
though of  less  mark;  but  both  communities  belong  to 
modern,  not  to  medi»val  Europe. 
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For  OTCT  hallowed  be  thie  monilog  fidr, 

Bleet  be  the  mnronicioM  ebort  oe  wbkh  J9  treed, 

And  bleit  the  silTer  rroee,  which  70,  isjteed 
Of  mertiel  banner,  in  proceesion  ben; 

The  croaa  preceding  Him  who  doate  in  air, 

The  pictured  Saviour  t — By  Anguitin  led, 

They  come, — and  onward  travel  without  dread. 

Chanting  in  barbaroua  eare  a tnnefhl  prajer— 

Sung  for  themaelvec,  and  thoae  whom  they  wonld  freol 
Rich  eonqueet  walta  them;— the  tempettnoui  tea 
Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  ao  rough  and  high, 

And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  claahiag  tworda. 

These  good  men  humble  by  a few  bare  wordi. 

And  calm  with  fear  of  God's  divinity.'*— 

WoEDswoBTH,  Ecclttiastical  BunmetM,  part  1,  xiv. 

UnMtinV  accept  the  authority  of  the  Canterbury  Char- 

A.D.  IK.  tulary,  preserved  in  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
first  English  library,  in  virtue  of  those  nine  precious 
volumes  which  Augustine  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  on  his  mission:  viz.  1,  The  Holy  Bible,  in  two 
volumes;  2,  the  Psalter;  3,  the  Gospels;  4,  another 
Psalter;  5,  another  copy  of  the  Gospels;  6,  the  [Apoc- 
ryphal] Lives  of  the  Apostles ; 7,  the  Lives  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs; 8,  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Hce 
sunt  primitia  librorum  toUus  Ecclesice  Anglicance,  says  the 
“Canterbury  Book.”* 


^ This  MS.  is  said  by  Mr.  Hooter  to  have  been  written  between  1430 
and  1450.  It  was  given  with  other  MSS.  to  Trinity  Hall  by  Robert  Hare, 
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The  first  addition  to  this  beginning  which  can  now 
be  traced,  was  made  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  came 
from  Rome  to  Canterbury  in  the  year  668,  bringing 
with  him  what  some  of  the  annalists  of  Canterbury 
have  ventured  to  call  “an  extensive  library,”  consider- 
able remains  of  which,  according  to  Lambarde,  were 
visible  in  Archbishop  Parker’s  time: — “The  Reverend 
Father  Mathew,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (whose 
care  for  the  conservation  of  monuments  can  never  be 
sufficiently  commended),  shewed  me,  not  long  since,  the 
Psalter  of  David,  and  sundry  Homilies  in  Greek,  Homer 
also  and  some  other  Greek  authors,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper  with  the  name  of  this  Theodore  pre- 
fixed in  the  front,  to  whose  library  he  reasonably 
thought  (being  thereto  led  by  shew  of  great  antiquity) 
that  they  sometime  belonged.”*  Archbishop  .^Ifric 
gave  large  encouragement  to  the  transcription  of  books, 
but  bequeathed  (a.d.  1006)  his  own  collection  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Five  years  after  iElfric’s  death 
came  the  terrible  sack  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  Lanfranc  restored  the 
Library,  and  Anselm  followed  in  his  footsteps ; as  did 
Archbishop  Walter  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  “He  gave,”  says  Dugdale,  “the  Church  of 
Halgast  to  find  books  for  the  Library.”*  Before  the 
century  closed,  the  then  Prior  of  Christchurch,  Henry 

in  the  reign  of  Qaeft  Eliubeth,  on  condition  that  if  the  Monuterj  ehould 
ever  be  restored,  the  books  should  return  to  it.  Cf.  Soamcs,  The  Angh^ 
Saxon  Church,  45,  et  teq.;  and  General  Report  of  the  CnmrniisionerM  of 
the  Public  Record*  (1837),  e.  337. 

1 Perambulation  of  Kent  (1576),  333. 

* ytonaetieon  (Edit,  of  1847),  t.  85. 
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»«.» II.  Kastrv  or  Do  Estria,  was  able  to  enumerate  nearly 

Chapter  II.  , 

Lihr.ri™  o(  the  three  thousand  titles  in  that  curious  cataloiyue  of  the 

EoptliHh 

ueiiedicune.  collectioii  which  forms  part  of  the  Cotton  MS.  (Galba, 
E.  iv),  entitled,  Memoriale  Henrici  Prioris  Monasterii  Christi 
Caiitiiarice. 

I print  this  catalogue  at  length  (by  way  of  specimen 
of  a Monastic  Library  in  the  “Dark  Ages”,)  in  an  Ap- 
[lendix,  but  a word  or  two  of  remark  on  its  contents 
will.hei"e,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  resjx?cts  the  wealth  of  this  collection  in  Theolog)', 
and  in  Patristic  and  Scholastic  lore  more  especially,  not 
a word  need  be  said.  But  having  regard  to  its  date 
and  to  local  circumstances,  it  may  fairly  be  character- 
ized as  respectable  in  Science  and  rich  in  History ; whilst 
of  classic  authors  a long  array  will  be  found.  Amongst 
them:  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Lucan,  Plato, Suetonius, Seneca, 


Terence,  andVirgil.  Cicero  and  Seneca  especially  appear 
to  be  in  high  esteem,  both  from  the  number  of  works, 
and  from  the  munber  of  copies  of  the  same  work ; some 
of  them,  perhaps  (like  the  duplicate  devotional  books 
on  page  133  of  the  MS.),  provided  for  the  free  use  of 
the  monks  in  their  cells,  just  as  Bibles  were  provided 
for  the  special  service  of  the  Infirmary. 

HI  Library  of  Saint  Augustine's  Monastery  at 

c.ui«rbiiry  Canterbury,  a very  valuable  catalogue  is  preserved  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (D.  i. ’19);  with  which,  how- 
ever, I am  only  acquainted  through  th^ account  Sir  F. 
Madden  has  given  of  it  from  notes  taken  in  1835.*  Sir 
Frederick  assigns  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  as 


’ iS'ote.H  and  iluerien,  ‘2nd  uorieif,  i,  486 — 486. 
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its  probable  date.  The  arrangement  is  in  classes,  but 
there  is  neither  title  nor  heading. 

In  History  the  collection  is  rich.  Some  of  the  more 
noticeable  works  in  this  section  are  thus  described: — 

De  morte  SimouU  de  Montis  fortis.  ($ic) 

Kvangelium  Justiciariorum  Anglue^  de  conflictu  Normannorum  ct 
Anglicarum. 

Sequencia  Sancti  Eulogii  de  NonnannU  secundum  barones  portuum. 

Planctus  Ecclesie  de  libertate  sesa  (tic)  et  porturbaciono  cleri. 

Anglia  plangens  sua  fata. 

De  laude  Regis  Anglie  et  tictoria  Scocie,  et  ingressa  in  Flandriaiu. 

Laus  Francortun. 

Passio  Francornm,  secundum  Flandrenses;  &c. 

Liber  Gyldb  sapientis  historiagraphi  Britonum,  cum  A.;  2fu.  in 
proh^io  Gabaonitaru/n. 

Compilacio  Gildb  sapientis  de  gestis  Britonum;  tn  quaternot  cum 
B.  2®  fo.  mulieribvt. 

Gesta  Cnutonis  Regis. 

GestA  Alexaodri  Magni.  fStx  copies.) 

Cronica  Albin. 

Cronica  intitulata  Johannis  Severe. 

Cronica  T.  Sprot.  [Four  copies.] 

Cronica  Cestrensis.  [Three  copies.] 

Narracio  Petri  Alpcnsi.  [Four  copies,] 

VViLQ.  Malmsbcribrsis  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum.  [Four  copien.] 

The  works  of  the  Romance  writers  are  also  numerous; 
and,  as  usual,  all  of  them  are  in  French: — e.  g. 

Ilistoria  Britonum,  in  gallico;  et  in  eodem  libra^  Narracio  de  quo. 
dam  Milite  et  uxoro  sua;  Amicus  ct  Amelius. 

Historia  de  iiij  sororibus;  Gesta  Guidonis  do  Warewyk,  in  Gal- 
ileo, Ac. 

Gesta  Guidonis  de  VVarewik,  in  Gallico;  et  in  eodem  libro.  Gesta 
Guidonis  de  Burgundia,  in  patria  lingua. 

Gesta  Guydonis  de  Warwik,  in  gallico;  et  in  eodem  //Aro,  Gesta 
cujusdem  militis  qui  vocatur  Ypomedone,  et  vita  diversorum 
militum  ad  pedum  [sic]. 

Liber  fratis  Antonii  dc  Alta  Ripa  (H.iutbrivk)  in  gallico,  qui  diet- 
tur,  Aquilant.  [Three  copies.] 

Dicta  Septem  Sapienturo  in  gallico,  H in  eodem  libro  Gesta  Guy- 
donis de  Warwyk,  &c. 

Liber  de  Milite  de  Signo  (sic)  in  Gallico. 

Kutir  Fitz  Edmound  [Quatre  Fits  Aymon]  in  Gallico.  2”  fo.  ore. 
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Liber  de  Lsuncelot,  in  GalUco. 

Liber  qui  Tocfttur  Griutl,  in  Gallico. 

Romaunz  de  Percival  le  Galois. 

Liber  de  Guillaume  Ic  March  (Guillaume  d'Orange),  in  Gallico. 
Liber  del  roy  Hertus  (Artus),  in  Gallico.  ^ 


In  the  eighth  century,  the  fame  of  Canterbury,  as  a 
school  of  learning,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  growing  celebrity  of  York.  Archbishop 
Egbert  had  founded  a library  immediately  on  his  return 
from  Rome  and  elevation  to  the  Archiepiscopal  dignity; 
and  it  was  amidst  that  “infinite  number  of  excellent 
books”*  that  Alcuin  learnt  the  use  of  his  doble  gifts, 
and  acquired  his  life-long  devotion  to  literature.  It 
was  to  York  that  he  looked  back  so  fondly  when  suffer- 
ing from  the  comparative  penury  of  books  in  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours;  and  in  his  poetical 
catalogue  of  its  treasures  he  does  not  forget  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  beloved  master  who  had  gathered 
them: — 


^'Tradidit  aat  alio  caras  super  omnia  gates 
Libroruffi  nato,  Patri  qui  semper  adhesit. 

Doctrine  sitiens  baurire  floenta  suetus: 

Cujus  si  curas  propriom  cognotcere  nomen, 

Fronts  sua  statim  presentia  carmina  prodent. 

His  dirisit  opes  dirersis  sortibus;  illi 
Ecrlesie  regimen,  tbesauros,  rura,  talenta: 

Huic  Sophie  specimen,  stadium,  sedemque,  librosque, 
Vndique  quos  clarus  collegerat  ante  Maffviter^ 
Kgregias  condens  uno  sub  culmine  gatas. 

Jllic  inrenies  Teterum  vestigia  Patrum, 

Qnidqnid  habet  pro  se  l^tio  Romanun  in  orbs, 
Gr<^a  vel  quidquid  transmisit  rlsra  Lutini»: 


* Ibid. 

’ Such  is  the  expression  of  Godwin,  Ot  prctmlibv^.  Av.  ^ Egbert. 
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Hebraicus  vel  quod  popnlus  bibit  imbre  fuporno, 

Africa  lucifloo  vel  qoidqoid  lomine  sparsit.  « 

Quod  Pater  Hicronymutt  quod  scuBit  Hilarius,  atque 
Ambrotiu*  Prssul,  simul  Auyu$iinu$^  et  ip«e 
SanctuB  Athanaaiu^  quod  Oromut  edit  arituB: 

Quidquid  Gregorius  summuB  docct,  et  Leo  Papa; 

Basilius  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  comscant, 

CoBBiodonM  item,  Chry$otiomu$  atque  JohanneSt 
Quidquid  et  Al^elmus  docuit,  quid  Beda 
Qum  V\cU>rinu9  scripsere,  Boctius;  atque 
HUtorici  reteres,  Pompeiu*t  Pliniust  ipse 
Acer  AristoteleSf  Rhetor  quoque  Tullius  ingeoB. 

Quid  quoque  Sedulius^  vel  quid  caoit  ipee  Juvtncus. 

Alcuinus  et  ClemenSf  Prosper^  PaulinuSf  Arator, 

Quid  FortunatuSt  vel  quid  Lactantius  edunt. 

Qub  Maro  Virgilius^  Statiusj  iMcanus^  et  Auctor 
ArtU  grammaticB,  vel  quid  icripBere  Magistri 
Quid  Probus  atque  Focas,  DonatuSt  Priscianusve, 

ServiuSt  EuHciuSf  PompeiuSf  Cowminianus, 

Inveoies  alioB  per  pluree,  lector,  ibidem 
Egregios  BtudiiB,  arte  et  Bermone  MagUtroB, 

Plurima  qui  claro  scripsere  volomina  sensu: 

Nomina  sed  quorum  prstentl  in  carmine  scribi 
LottgioB  est  visum,  quam  plectri  poBtulet  ubub.”  ' 

Well  might  Alcuin,  in  the  early  days  of  his  residence 
at  Tours,  remembering  these  companions  of  his  youth, 
large  Charlemagne  to  permit  him  “to  send  into  Britain 
to  procure  those  books  which  we  so  much  need ; thus 
transplanting  into  France  the  flowers  of  Britain,  that 
the  garden  of  Paradise  may  not  be  confined  to  York, 
but  may  send  some  of  its  scions  to  Tours;  and  that 
we  too  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  Let 
my  beloved  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruit.”  ’ 


^ Alcuini  De  Pontijicibus  et  <Sane/is  Flcclesias  Eboracensis  poema.  Ex 
MSS.  Codd.  Remensi  et  Sancti  Theodorici  prope  Remos;  apud  Gale, 
Hisiorrim  Britannicm  ....  Scriptores  XV,  Ui.  730. 

’ Alcuini  Epistola^  as  quoted  br  Wm.  of  MalmeBbury:  **Date  mthi  ex- 
quisitioren  BcholasticB  libelloB,  qualea  in  patria  habui  per  bonam  .... 
MagiBtri  mei  EgbertI  industriani.  Et,  Bi  placet  Bvpientiie  vcBtrB,  remittaoi 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  manuscripts  which  Alenin 
procured  from  England,  were  the  means  of  forming 
a special  school  of  transcribers  and  illuminators  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which  for  many  generations  preserved  the 
traditionary  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  artists. 

The  early  history  of  the  Library  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Wearmouth  lies  in  the  biography  of 
Bennet  Biscop,  its  first  Abbot.  Beda  tells  us  that  he 
made  five  journeys  to  Rome,  and  that  he  brought  back 
with  him  no  inconsiderable  number  of  books,  in  all 
branches  of  sacred  literature;  many  of  which  he  had 
received  as  gifts ; the  others  he  had  bought.  After  his 
return  (about  672)  from  his  fourth  journey  he  founded 
two  monasteries, — those  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, — 
or,  as  Simeon  of  Durham  records  it,  to  show  how 
closely  they  were  united,  one  monastery  on  two  sites 
(pro  uno  in  duobm  locis  posito  haberenlur  monaslerio).  He 
then  made  yet  another  journey  into  Italy,  whence  he 
returned  with  a new  supply  of  “ spiritual  merchandize,” 
more  abundant  than  before.  He  brought  also,  adds 
Beda,  painting  of  sacred  subjects  for  the  adornment 
of  the  Church,  to  the  intent  that  all  comers,  however 
ignorant  of  letters,  iiMght  contemplate  the  ever  gracious 
countenance  of  Christ  and  of  his  Saints,  if  only  as 
through  a veil,  darkly.  The  founder  died  in  690 — his 
death  being  probably  accelerated  by  the  fatigues  of  his 


cx  pueri»  nostris>  qui  excipiant  inde  quaque  ncce»saria,  et  revehaiit 
in  Kranciam  Bores  Briianni«,  ct  non  sit  taotam  modo  in  Eboraca  portun 
conclusus,  sed  etiam  in  Tnrooica  cmissiones  Paradisi.”  Then  follows  the 
quotation  {Opera,  i.  52). 
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frequent  journeys  amidst  many  hardships — and  on  his  "“o* 
death-bed  he  gave  repeated  injunctions  for  tlie  strict  ubr.ri«  of  11.0 
presentation  of  that  “most  noble  and  rich  library  which  Hcnedictinri^ 
he  had  brought  from  Rome”  with  so  much  care  and 
[)ains.  (Bibliothecam  quam  de  Roma  nobilissirnnm  copiosn- 
simamque  advexerat,  ad  iiistrurtionpm  ecclcsim  neccssariam 
soUicite  servari  integram,  nec  per  incuriam  fcedari,  aut  pas- 
sim dissipari,  prcecepit.) ' One  of  these  precious  volumes, 
however,  Ceolfrid,  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the 
Abbacy,  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  King  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  is  said 
to  have  granted  to  the  monastery  eight  hides  (according 
to  the  glossarists  at  least  800  acres)  of  land  in  exchange 
for  it.  Ceolfrid,  although  he  yielded  this  long-coveted 
volume  to  his  King,  largely  added  to  the  store,  like  a 
faithful  disciple.  By  his  zeal,  the  libraries,  we  are  told, 
were  almost  doubled  in  extent.  Perhaps  the  noblest 
result  of  Biscop’s  foresight  and  of  his  successor’s  perse- 
verance is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  studies  and  labours  of 
their  biogr!t{)her  Beda,  who  was  born  in  the  very  year 
(C74)  from  which  the  foundation  ofWearmouth  monas- 
tery is  usually  dated,  and  was  the  pupil  of  its  founder; 
whilst  in  the  neighbouring  convent  most  of  his  life  was 
jjassed.  When  we  read  the  pious  and  vigorous  pages 
which  arc  among  the  best  legacies  of  that  age,  we  un- 
consciously  profit  by  those  earlier  books,  so  laboriously 
obtained,  and  so  religiously  preserved,  until  the  ravages 


• * Bedie  Hi^toria  Ecclesicutica  Oentu  Anglorum^  )ih.  iv.  c.  18  (Kis^L  HUt. 
Soe.  p.  388.  § 205);  l7lo  beatorum  Abbatum  UeHedk-tiy  etc.  {E,  II.  5.  49,  tt 
Simeon  Dunelm.  apud  Twysd.  Scriptores  r/»*cew,  c.  4.  Dodsworth 
and  Dtigdale^  Sloiiustkofi,  i.  501 — 500. 
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•«>«  '■  of  the  Danes  devastated  the  whole  country-side.  Without 

CbAplcr  II. 

**  quite  so  far  as  old  William  of  Malmesbury  ven- 

Btntdiciinu.  turos,  when  he  says  that  in  Beda's  grave  all  care  for 
antiquity  was  buried  for  four  centuries,  every  succeed- 
ing monk  being  lazier  than  his  predecessor,*  it  must 
yet  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  hard,  even  in  a much 
longer  space  of  time,  to  find  a name — monastic  or  other 
— that  is  the  peer  of  Beda's. 

Wearmouth  repeatedly  sufiered  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  about  the  year  867  was  cx>mpletely 
or  almost  completely  destroyed;  as  was  Jarrow  in  973. 
Both  houses  became  cells  to  the  great  Monastery  of 
Durham,  and  so  continued  until  the  dissolution.’ 

When  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  founded  the 
convent  first  called  “ Streoneshalh,”  and  afterwards 
Whitby  (AD.  656),  he  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  Lady 
Hilda  for  its  first  Abbess,  from  the  fame  of  her  holy 
life  as  a nun  at  Hartlepool.  The  interminable  contro- 
versy about  the  celebration  of  Easter  led,  according  to 
the  monkish  historians,  to  the  introduction  of  Benedic- 
tine monks  into  Streoneshalh;  they  being  the  firm  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  doctrine,  to  which  the  Lady 
Abbess — “ the  best  scholar  of  her  age,”  some  of  her  ad- 
mirers have  called  her, — was  as  firmly  opposed.  That 
to  the  best  of  her  power  she  promoted  learning,  friends 
and  foes  are  agreed.  Caedmon  was  a monk  of  Streone- 

' “ Sepults  eat  cum  eo  geatorum  omnia  pene  notitin  uaque  ad  noatrs 
tempora  ....  Ita  cum  aemper  pigro  auecederet  pigrior,  mnlto  tempore-  in 
tota  inaula  atudioram  detepnit  ferror.”  Oetta  Regvm  Ang/orum,  lib.  i. 
§ 62  (E.  n.  S.  I.  91.) 

’ Monafticon^  vhi  supra. 
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shalh.  Like  the  other  monasteries  of  that  stormy  age 
it  suffered  all  kinds  of  barbarity  and  outrage  during 
several  generations.  The  horrible  story  of  the  nuns  of 
« Coldingham  is  but  an  example  of  atrocities  which  were 
common  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Many  mon- 
asteries were  utterly  destroyed.  Streoneshalh  left 
scarcely  a trace  of  what  it  had  been. 

. It  was  by  the  zeal  of  the  monks  of  Evesham  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  by  the  liberality  of  William  de  Percy,  one  of 
the  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  that  Whitby  Abbey 
was  restored.  The  restablished  community  made  quick 
progress,  and  became  very  wealthy. ' Of  its  librarj' 
there  is  a catalogue  which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled about  the  year  1180,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract,  so  far  as  respects  its  principal  contents : — 

I.  Theology. 

Ambbosi  {Bithop  of  Milan)t  On  the  six  days’  work  of  Creation. 

On  bis  brother’s  death. 

Basil  {BUhop  of  Cwtcn'ea),  Homilies. 

Bbda,  On  the  Prorerbs. 

On  the  Gospels  of  St.  Hark  and  of  St.  Luke. 

On  the  Acts  and  Canonical  Epistles. 

Bbbiiard  [of  Clairranx],  Sennons,  &c. 

Cassiah,  Rule. 

Cabarios  {Biihop  of  AWes),  Homilies. 

Ephram  {the  S}fr\an)t  Discourses  to  Honks. 

Eusbbius  (Biehop  of  Emeea)^  Homilies. 

Gratiam,  On  the  Decretals. 

Grroort  *the  Great*  (Pope),  On  the  strife  of  vices  and  virtues. 

Sermons. 

Hugh  op  St.  Victor,  Sacraments. 

Ivo  {Biehop  of  Chartree)^  Pannormia  (a  Collection  of  Canons).  • 

IsiDORR,  On  the  Old  Testament. 

On  the  Supreme  Good. 

Julian  [Pomerins?],  Prognosticon. 

* The  charters  and  deeds  of  gift  to  Whitby  fill  the  greater  part  of 
Charlton's  History  (York,  1779,  4".). 
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Julian,  Dock  of  Paradise. 

Odo  {Abhot  of  The  book  of  Odo? 

Origin,  On  the  Old  Testim^t. 

Piter  Lombard,  on  three  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
Prosper  (o/  Atptttaine)^  On  active  and  cuntemplative  life. 
Kabas  MACRts  {Arcbhixhup  of  i/e/ifc),  On  the  Maccabees? 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

On  the  Gijspcl  of  St.  John. 

HuFiNva,  Homilies? 

Simon,  The  book  of  Simon?  (Liber  Simonis.) 

Exodus  Glosulatus. 

Diadcma  Monachorum.  * 

Gloss  Psaltcria  in  ii  locis. 

Gloria*  super  Cantica  Canticorum. 

Glosse  super  Epistolas  Pauli  in  ii  locis. 

Imago  mundi. 

Liber  Annutationum. 

Liber  de  Archa  Noe. 

Liber  de  ecclesiasticis  inatitutis. 

Libor  consuetndinum. 

Micrologufl  dc  Missamm  officiis. 

II.  Hlstory,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil. 

Decreta  Pontiiicum.  (A  ftirgery  of  the  ‘Jth  century.) 

De  situ  Diinolmensis  Ecclesiap. 

Gildas. 

Josephus. 

Liber  Mamnonis? 

Liber  Theophili  et  aliorum  Sanctorum. 

Miracula  Sanctm  Maria;. 

Miracula  Sancti  Andrea;  Apnstoli. 

Passio  Sanctae  Katarime  Virginis. 

Passionale  Mensis  Novembris. 

Januarii. 

Vita  Sancti  Cuthberti. 

Vita  SancUe  Margarctse. 

Vita  Sancti  Madonii.  | 

Vita  Sancti  Brendani.  i 

Vita  Sanctse  Maris  Magdalena*.  T 

V’ita  Sancti  Denigni. 

Vita  Sancti  Firmini. 

Vita  SancUe  Fidis. 

Vita  Sancti-v  Maria*  Egyptiacte,  in  rtmtlntn. 
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III.  Classical  LiTEHATunE,  and  Works  of  Miscel- 
laneous Writers,  anterior  to  the  seventh 
Century. 


Abator.  ' 

Avibbl'8. 

Bobtuii'8,  De  Consolatione. 
CiCRRo,  De  Aniieitia. 

De  Senectute. 

Doxatcp. 

Homrr. 

JrvESAL  (‘ Liber  Juvenalis’). 
Isidore,  * Ktimologicon,*  or 
Orij^ines.’ 


Pkrhiis. 

Plato  (‘Liber  Platonis  ). 
Pkksicani's. 

pRlDKNTIia. 

8eIH  LIL'8. 

StATIL’9. 

(VlROlL?)  Bucolicu.  * 


Without  voucliing  for  the  Abbacy  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimatheu,  or  even  for  the  veritable  contents  of  the 
toihb  of  King  Arthur,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  noble 
monastery  of  Glastonbury  as  the  first  and  in  many 
resjiects  the  greatest,  of  the  monastic  foundations  of, 
Britain.  But  there  are  no  such  traces  of  its  early 
possession  of  books  as  would  give  it  any  claim  to 
literary  precedence  over  the  monasteries  of  Canter- 
bury or  of  York.  The  earliest  mention  even  of  an 
Evangeliary  is,  I suppose,  that  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury when  enumerating  the  plate,  jewels,  and  precious 
ornaments  of  the  community. John  of  Taunton, 
who  was  abbot  from  1274  to  1290,  appears  to  have 

* Young,  History  of  WKitby  and  Streoneshald  Abbfy  (1817).  pp.  918 
—920. 

* Gill.  Malmsb.,  l>e  Giastoni^nsis  Ecciestte,  apiid  Gale,  Scriptu- 

rfs  X r pp.  291  et  seq. 
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BOOK  II.  been  a considerable  benefactor  to  the  Library;  but  we 

Chapter  II.  • 

uiirBri^M  of  iho  gge  from  the  list,  compiled  in  1248  (which  Hearne  has 
HoowiicunM.  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle  of  John  oC 
Glastonbury),  that  it  was  already  a considerable  col- 
lection, thirty  years  before  the  rule  of  this  Abbot  began. 

The  Catalogue  commences  with  no  less  than  seven 
Bibles  and  Bible-histories,  exclusive  of  Evangeliaries 
and  detached  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Then  follows  a 
large  collection  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  mediaeval 
controversialists.  Of  the  chronicles  and  the  fanciful 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  of  course  an 
abundant  store.  Amongst  the  ancient  classics  we  find 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal. 
Livy,  Sallust,  and  Claudian.  The  later  Latin  writers 
are  very  numerous. 

In  the  gift  of  Abbot  John,  Biblical  exposition  fills  a 
very  large  place,  and  there  are  several  of  those  curious 
works  of  rudimentary  physics  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  age.  In  another  list  of  works,  transcribed  by 
command  of  a later  Abbot,  we  have  Pliny’s  ‘Natural 
history,’  Isidore’s  ‘ Etymologicon,’  a large  addition  to 
the  Patristic  section  of  the  library;  and  some  books  of 
mediaeval  legendary  or  romantic  history — Gesta  Brito- 
nutn,GestaAnglorum,GestaFrancorum  ; and  the  like.  There 
are  evidences  also  of  increased  beauty  of  illustration 
and  splendour  of  binding. 

John  of  Glastonbury  records  many  other  gifts  which 
tend  to  show  that  for  a long  period  the  lovq  of  learn- 
ing did  not  wax  cold  in  this  great  community.  We  can, 
therefore,  the  better  appreciate  the  unusual  fervour  with 
which  John  Leland  records  his  emotions  of  surprise  and 
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admiration  on  visiting  this  Librarj'  and  exploring  its 
treasures,  by  permission  of  that  unfortunate  successor  of 
the  long  line  of  mitred  abbots,  Richard  Whiting— flonio 
sane  candidissimus  el  amicus  metis  singtdaris — as  our 
antiquary  calls  him,  not  then  foreseeing  that  a great 
change  in  A\Tiiting’s  fortunes  (there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  change  of  character)  would  ere  long  prompt  him, 
for  his  own  safety,  to  draw  his  pen  through  the  eulogy. 

Scarcely  had  he  erossed  the  threshold  of  the  Library, 
he  tells  us,  when  the  sight  of  so  many  sacred  remains 
of  antiquity  arrested  his  footsteps,  as  if  by  a magical 
spell.  Such  a spectacle,  he  thought,  could  scarcely  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  Britain. ' 

Of  all  the  glories  of  Glastonbury  there  have  been  for 
many  ages  but  few  and  mean  vestiges.  Eight  genera- 
tions have  passed  since  Drayton,’  addressing  “the  an- 
cient isle  of  Avalon,”  lamented  that  “ sad  waste : ” — 

O three  times  famoos  isle,  where  is  that  place  that  might 
Be  with  thyself  compar'd  for  glory  and  delight. 


^ The  passage  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Cunimeiitaries,  tie  Scriptoribus 
(Hall's  Edit.,  i.  41),  runs  thus:~. .. ‘*£ram  aliquot  abhinc  annis 
Glessobargi  Somnrotrigum,  ubi  antiqnissimum  simul  et  famosissimum  cst 
totins  insnlse  nostrae  coenobium,  animumque  longo  studiomm  labore  fes- 
8Qm,  favente  Richardo  Whitingo  ejusdem  loci  Abbate,  recreabam;  donee 
novas  qoidam  cum  legendi  turn  disccodi  ardor  me  inflammaret.  Sapervenit 
autem  ardor  ille  citins  opinione,  itaqae  statim  me  contuli  ad  bibliothecam, 
non  omnibas  perriam,  ut  sacrosanctse  vetustatis  reliquiae,  qaaram  tantus 
ibi  numems,  quantas  nullo  alio  facile  Britannise  loco,  diligentissimo 
evolverem.  Vix  certe  limen  intraveram,  cum  antiquissimorum  librorum 
vel  solus  conspectus  religionem,  nescio  an  stuporem,  animo  incateret  mco; 
eaque  de  causa  pedom  paululum  sistebam,”  Ac.  The  deleted  passage  re- 
specting Whiting  I take  from  the  MS.  Bodl.  Arch.  A.  as  quoted  in  the 
Afnnasticon,  i.  9. 

* Pnly.othinriy  The  third  song. 
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HOOK  II. 
ChapUr  11. 
LibrKrlet  of  llit 
English 
ItoaedirtluM. 


WhiUt  Glavtonburj  stood,  exalted  to  that  pride, 

Whose  Monastery  seem'd  all  others  to  deride? 

0,  who  thy  mill  sees,  whom  wonder  doth  not  fill 
With  our  great  fathers'  pomp,  devotion,  and  their  skill? 

Thou  more  than  mortal  power  (tUis  judgment  rightly  weigh'd). 
Then  present  to  assist,  at  that  foundation  lay’d; 

On  whom,  for  this  sad  waste,  should  justice  lay  the  crime? 

Is  .there  a power^in  fate,  or  doth  it  yield  to  time, 

Or  was  their  error  such,  that  thou  could  not  protect 
Those  buildings  which  thy  band  did  with  their  zeal  erect? 

To  whom  didst  thou  commit  that  monument  to  keep. 

That  suffereth  with  the  dead  their  memory  to  sleep? 

When  not  Great  Arthur's  tomb,  nor  Holy  Joseph's  grave, 
From  sacrilege  had  power  their  sacred  bones  to  save, 

He  who  that  God-in*man  to  his  sepulchre  brought, 

Or  be  which  for  the  faith  twelve  famous  battles  fought. 

What!  did  so  many  kings  do  honour  to  that  place 
For  avarice,  at  last,  so  vilely  to  deface? 

For  reverence  to  that  seat  which  had  ascribed  been. 

Trees  yet  in  winter  bloom  and  bear  their  summers’  green. 


Library  of  Croy* 
lKad.(f.  Sth  cont.) 


Of  the  Library  of  the  great  Monastery  at  Croyland 
we  have  many  particulars  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ingulph. 
— a writer  so  popular,  that  in  addition  to  his  intentional 
readers  he  has  had  not  a few  unconscious  ones.  Archaeo- 
logists, encyclopedists,  and  epitomizers  of  all  kinds,  have 
laid  Ingulph  freely  under  contribution, — not  always  re- 
membering to  mention  his  name.  But  of  late  that  all- 
questioning criticism  which  is  one  of  the  salient  cha- 
racteristics of  our  time  has  much  weakened  the  autho- 
rity of  this  old  Chronicler,  although  thus  far,  it  would 
seem,  without  greatly  diminishing  his  currency.  Yet, 
whosoever  may  have  been  the  true  author  of  the  Cro)'- 
land  Annals,  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of  question  that 
they  embody  much  authentic  history.  A great  deal 
more  may  be  said  for  the  main  narrative  than  for  the 
charters  which  accompany  it. 
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Ethelbald  is  recorded  to  have  founded  Croyland 
early  in  the  eighth  century.  For  several  generations  it 
had  as  tempestuous  a life  as  any  monastery  in  England. 
Egelrid,  the  second  Abbot  of  his  name,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  considerable  giver  of  books  towards  a 
librarj'.  About  the  year  990  he  is  chronicled  to  have 
presented  forty  “integral”  volumes  (Volumina  origmalia) 
of  various  learned  authors,  and  more  than  a hundred 
lesser  volumes,  containing  various  tracts  and  compila- 
tions. Within  another  century  the  library  had  so  in- 
creased that  it  numbered  of  integral  volumes  more  than 
300,  and  of  tracts  and  minor  pieces  more  than  400 ; 
all  of  which  perished  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1091. 
(Tota  quoque  bibliotheca  nostra  periit  quee  amplius  quam 
CCC  volumina  originalia  continebat,  prcpter  minora  volumina 
qucp  amplius  eranl  quam  CCCC.)^  “In  onr  charter  room.” 

adds  Ingulph, “we  found  that  although  the  boxes 

appeared  to  be  safe  and  uninjured,  yet  all  the  muni- 
ments contained  in  them  had  been  shrivelled  up  and 
burnt  to  ashes  by  the  excessive  heat.  The  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Mercian  Kings,  with  their  gilded  pic- 
tures,   were  all  burnt,  ....  in  one  black  night.” 

Much  energy  was  shown  in  the  second  restoration 
of  the  noble  edifice  of  Croyland,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  extended  to  the  library.  On  this  head  but  little 
is  recorded.  When  Leland  made  his  peregrination  amidst 
the  monastic  ruins,  he  noted  but  these  six  books: — 
Rogerus  Dymmoc  adversus  Wycle/ium ; Waleys  super  Psal- 
terium ; Robertus  Trombley  super  Cantira  Canticorum ; 


• In^ftilphiui,  MpHtl  Gale,  uf  ttuprn,  i.  53,  ef  ntq. 
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Fuldierii  Ilistoria;  Turjiini  Historia;  llistoria  He  Ricardo 
Rege  carmina  scripla. 

Of  Peterborough  there  is  yet  extant  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  best  of  the  Monastic  Catalogues  which  have 
survived.  The  history  of  this  abbey  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  that  of  Croyland.  It  suffered  as 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes;  but  when  those 
times  were  past  its  fortunes  were  more  prosperous. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  many  gifts  of 
precious  books  are  chronicled.  In  the  twelfth,  we  have 
a list  of  nearly  eighty  works  transcribed  for  the  Librarj' 
by  order  of  Abbot  Benedict,  formerly  Prior  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Secretary  to  Thomas  a Becket.  It  reads 
thus : — 


Vetns  et  Noviun  Testamentom,  in  uno  volumine. 

— — — — in  quatuor  voluminibus. 

Quinque  libri  Moysi  glosati,  in  uno  rol, 

Sextlecim  Prophets  glosati,  in  uno  roi. 

Diiodccim  minorcs  glonati  Prophets  in  uno  ru/vmine. 

Liber  Regnm  glosatus. 

Paralipomcnon  glosatus.  / 

Job,  Parabolae  Salomonis,  Ecclesiastes,  Cantica  Canticonim  glnsati.j 
Liber  Ecclesiasticns  et  Liber  Sapientise  glosati,  in  uno  roi. 

Tobyas,  Judith,  Ester  et  Estras  glosati,  in  uno  rot. 

Liber  Judicum  glosatus. 

Scholastica  hystoria. 

Psalterium  glosatum. 

Item  non  glosatum. 

Item  Psalterium. 

Quatuor  Evangelia  glosata,  tn  uno  roi. 

Item  Mattheus  et  Marcus,  tn  uno  eol. 

Johannes  et  Lucas,  in  uno  roi. 

Epistolie  Pauli  glosatae,  Apocalypsis,  et  Epistulse  Canonicie  glo- 
sat»,  in  uno  rot. 

Sententia?  Petri  Lombardi.  [Ttro  mpim.] 

Sermones  Bemardi  Abbatis  Clarevallensis. 

Decreta  Crratiaiii.  [Two  copiei.] 
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Summa  Ruf6ni  de  DccrctU. 

Summa  Johannis  Fuguntini  do  Decrotis. 

Docrctalcs  KpUtoIie.  [Two  vopiet.] 

Item  Decretales  Epistula:  cum  gumma,  sic  incipieute:  Olim. 
InstUutionofl  Justiniani,  Stc. 

Summa  Placentini. 

Totum  Corpus  Juris,  in  duobwi  voluminibus. 

Arismetica.  (Sic.) 

KpistoUe  Senecie  cum  aliU  Seneci$,  in  uno  vol. 

Martialis  totus  et  Tercntius,  in  uno  roL 
Morale  dogma  phitosopborum. 

Gcsta  Alexaodri  et  Liber  Claudii  ot  Claudiaui. 

Summa  Petri  Heyls  de  Grammatica,  cum  multU  altis  rcbu\  in  uno  vot. 
Gesta  Regis  lleurici  11  ct  Genealogia)  cjus. 

Interpretationes  Hebratcorum  nominum. 

Libellus  de  incamationu  verbi.  \ 

Liber  Bernardi  Abbatis  ad  Eugeiiium  Papam.  | 

Missalc.  ' 

VitSD  Sancti  Tbomm  Martyris. 

Miracula  ejusdem,  in  t^uinque  voiumtnibug. 

Liber  Richardi  Plutonis,  qui  dicitur  unde  malum. 

Meditationes  Anselmi.  * 

Practica  Bartholomei  cum  multia  aliig  rebus,  in  uno  vol. 

Ars  physicse  Pantigni  ct  practica  ipsius,  in  uno  rol. 

Almaaar  ct  Diosooridis  de  viftutibus  herbarum. 

Liber  Dinamidiorum  ot  aliorum  muUoruni,  in  uno  vol. 

Libellus  de  Compoto. 


•OOK  II. 

ChApter  [f. 
Librarlen  of  Om 
Biiglifh 
l)enedictjne!i. 


The  Catalogue  printed  by  Gimton'  is  undated,  but 
may  be  conjectured  to  bo  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  commences: 
Matricularium  Librarice  Monaslerii  Burgi  Sancti  Petri  pau- 
cis  libris  non  examinatis.  It  is  not  arranged  under  classes, 
but  apparently  follows  the  position  of  the  books  on 
their  shelves.  As  is  usual  in  Monastic  Catalogues,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  volumes  contain  several 
distinct  works,  and  theSfe  are  bound  up  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The 

* History  »/  fAe  Church  oj  Peterborough  (London,  lOJ^G.  fob).  It  has 
been  recently  reprinted  in  the  Serapeum. 
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BOOB  II. 

Cbapier  II. 
LibrBries  o/  tlie 
Kog  Uh 
ReoedklioM. 


Hniuftery  of 
l>urh«m. 


nurabei’  of  these  separate  works  is  1695,  which  appear 
to  have  been  bound  in  344  volumes.  The  collection  is 
strong  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  number  of  books 
and  tracts  in  verse  is  unusually  large,  and  of  these  a 
considerable  proportion  is  in  French  or  in  cognate  dia- 
lects. The  chief  classic  authors  that  occur  are:  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Virgil,  Seneca,  Statius,  Persius,  Ovid. 
Sallust,  and  Dares  Phrygius.  The  number  of  entries 
under  Ovid  is  much  larger  than  tliat  under  any  other 
classic  author;  and  there  are  other  indications  that  the 
subjects  of  which  Ovid  was  more  especially  a master 
were  by  no  means  tabooed  in  the  studies  of  Peter- 
borough. 

To  the  bibliographical  zeal  for  which  Mr.  Botfield  is 
so  eminently  distinguished,  we  owe  the  publication  of 
the  very  interesting  series  of  catalogties  of  the  great 
Monastery  of  Durham,  which  forms  one  of  the  Surtees 
voliunes.  Like  too  many  valuable  publications  similarly 
issued,  this  volume  is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to 
be, — a circumstance  which  might  probably  be  thought 
to  justify  some  amplitude  of  quotation,  notwithstanding 
its  recent  date,  were  space  here  avaUable. 

In  its  first  rudiments  this  Library  is  coeval  with  the 
community  to  which  it  belonged.  When  the  monks 
who  had  originally  been  seated  at  Lindisfarne  were 
forced  for  the  second  time  to  seek  a new  home,  they 
brought  with  them  some  choice  books,  and  a love  of 
such  which  was  to  |jrove  especially  characteristic  of 
this  fraternity. 
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The  Catalogues  which  Mr.  Botfield  has  collected 
may  be  thus  enumerated:  1,  A catalogue  of  the  general 
collection  of  the  Community,  undated;  2,  A catalogue 
in  two  parts  of  the  books  contained  in  the  ‘Spendi- 
mentum,’  or  Chancery,  in  the  year  1391;  3,  A catalogue 
of  the  general  collection  of  the  Community  (in  Communi 
armariolo  Dunelmensi,  in  diversis  locit  infra  claustrum)  in 
1395;  4,  Lists  of  books  sent,  on  two  several  occasions, 
to  Durham  College,  Oxford,  in  or  about  the  year  1409 ; 
5,  A list  of  books  purchased  in  replacement  of  those 
thus  drafted  off;  6,  A list  of  books  used  in  the  Re- 
fectory during  the  hour  of  dinner;  7,  A catalogue 
of  the  books  in  the  Chancery,  as  they  were  in  1416. 
These  are  the  principal  documents,  but  appended  to 
them  are  notices  of  various  legacies  of  books  made  to 
the  Community  at  different  periods,  between  the  year 
1093  and  the  dissolution. 

As  usual.  Patristic  literature  is  a prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Durham  Library.  Of  the  Greek  Fathers 
(although  none  appear  save  in  their  Latin  versions) 
there  is  a more  than  ordinary  number.  Of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  Vulgate,  there  are  several  entire 
copies,  and  a multitude  of  portions  and  of  separate 
books.  Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  historians  are  Euse- 
bius and  Beda — (several  copies  of  each  are  entered) — 
and  even  a larger  array  than  usual  of  the  monkish 
chroniclers  and  of  the  legendary  biographers  of  the 
Saints.  Of  canon  law,  and  of  the  casuistical  divinity  of 
the  Schoolmen,  there  is  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
the  brains  of  all  the  “Seraphic,"  “Irrefragable,”  “Most 
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»ooK  II.  Profound,"  and  “Most  Subtle"  Doctors  that  have  ever 
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B.ntdiriii,e«.  'j’jjg  yhief  Classlcs  to  be  found  in  the  Durham  cata- 
logues are  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  works  of 
Aristotle;  the  rhetorical  treatises  and  orations  of 
Cicero;  the  Institutes  and  Declamations  of  Quintilian; 
the  historical  works  of  Valerius  Maximus,  Quintus 
Ourtius,  Sallust,  Eutropius,  and  Suetonius;  and,  of  the 
poets,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Clau- 
dian,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  Under  “Oratius”  there  are 
three  entries;  under  “Juvenalis"  four;  under  “Virgi- 
lius"  nine;  under  “Ovidius"  and  “Ovidus  Magnus” 
twelve. 

Of  the  versifiers  of  the  middle  ages  there  was  a 
large  collection,  but  not  one  metrical  romance  occurs 
in  the  early  catalogues.  Two  such  are  mentioned  in 
Rudd’s  Catalogue  of  1727  (printed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  a century  later),  both  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  Library,  where  may  also  be 
seen  that  precious  Evangeliary,  believed  to  have  been 
transcribed  by  the  hand  of  Beda,  and  thus  entered  in 
the  Catalogue  of  1391:  “D.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  de 
manu  Bedae.  ii.  fob,  ' Baplizalus.’"  The  priceless  “Gos- 
pels of  St.  Cuthbert" — one  of  the  volumes  brought 
from  Lindisfarne,  amidst  the  perils  so  quaintly  re- 
counted by  Simeon  of  Durham — has  long  been  preemi- 
nent among  the  show-books  of  the  British  Museum. 


Many  other  Benedictine  Monsisteries  of  England 
possessed  noticeable  libraries  of  which  no  mention  has 
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vet  been  made.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  recorded  " 

•'  _ _ . Chapter  II. 

Community  of  that  Order  without  some  claim  to  atten-  U'« 

Ktiglish 

tion,  at  one  period  or  other  of  its  history,  for  its  love 
and  care  of  books.  But  enough  has  probably  been  said 
for  the  illustration  of  this  section  of  a subject,  which 
is  far  too  wide  to  be  treated  in  the  present  work  other- 
wise than  by  mere  examples. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BENEDICTINE  MONAS- 
TERY OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY. 


I here  print,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
collection  (Galba,  E,  iv.),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  of  the  extant  Catalogues  of  Monastic  Libra- 
ries. Its  date  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  .the  preceding 
chapter)  is  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth,  century. 


TITULl  LIBRORUM  DE  LIBRAR1.\  ECCLESIj;  CHRISTI  C.4NT.,  ET  CO.N- 
TENTA  IS  EISDE.M  LIBRIS,  TEMPORE  H[ESR1CI  DE  ESTRIA]  PRIORIS. 

PRIMA  DEMONSTRACIO. 

DI9T1NCTIO  PRIHA. 

[I]  Augiihtinud  super  Genesim,  lib.  xii. 

super  Gencsim  ad  Utteram,  lib.  xii. 

super  primam  partem  psalterii. 

super  secundam  partem  psalterii. 

super  tereiam  partem  psalterii. 

super  Johannem,  contineiu  Omelias  c.xxir. 

de  consensu  Erangelistanim,  lib.  ir. 

[II]  In  hoc  rolumific  contin^tur : 

Augustinus  de  vita  clericorum,  lib.  i. 

Regula  bcati  Augustini  de  vita  Canonicorum. 

Sermones  tres  de  eommuni  vita  clericorum. 

Kxpositio  Magistri  Hugonis  de  sancto  Victore  super  regutam  ('ano 
nicorum. 

Kegula  Templariorum  edita  a beato  Bernardo  Abbate  Clarevallensi 
Sermo  exortatorius  bcati  Bemardi  ad  milites  tcmpli. 

Augustinus  super  Kpistolas  Pauli,  videU  ad  Romanos,  et  primam  stl 
Corinthios. 
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Auguftinu»  super  EpUtolas  Kauli  secundam  ad  Corinthios,  ad  G.,  ad 
E.,  ad  P.,  ad  C.,  ad  T.,  ad  Thimo.,  ii.,  ad  Tt.,  ad  Phi.,  ad  Thes. 
— de  Triuitate  primus,  lib.  xv.  * 

— — ■ « do  Trinitate  secondus,  lib.  xv. 

de  presentia  dei,  lib.  i. 

[III]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentwr: 

Augnstinas  de  mirabilibus  sacre  scripture,  lib.  ili. 

de  Datura  et  origiae  anime  ad  Yincentium  Victorem,  lib.  ii. 

Vila  sancti  JeronimL 

Sancti  Alexis  confessoria. 

’ Sancti  Eufrosine  ri^^is. 

Augustinus  de  civitate  dei,  primus,  bb.  xxii. 

de  ciritate,  secuudus,  lib.  xxii. 

de  ridendo  deo,  Ub.  i. 

[IV]  in  hoc  t'o/asiMe  coalinenfHr; 

Epistola  Sancti  AmbrosH  ad  Vercellensetn  Ecclesiam.  Cassiodori 
senatoris  de  anima,  lib.  i. 

Quedam  expositiones  utiles  de  libro  Augustini  de  quantitate  anime. 

Augustinus  de  verbis  domini.  Sermones,  Ixiv. 

[V]  In  hoc  rolumine  contincntur: 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  Trinitate  contra  Arrianos  de  veteribus  et  novis 
scripturis. 

De  verbis  apostoU.  Sermones,  xxix. 

Augustinus  de  moribus  ecclesie  catholice  ct  de  moribus  manitheo- 
rum,  lib.  ii. 

[VI]  In  hoc  volumxne  contincntur  \ 

Expdsitio  ejusdem  quanimdam  propositiunum  ex  epistola  ad  Ro- 
manos,  lib.  i. 

' super  epistolam  ad  Galatbeos,  lib.  1. 

Epistole  Hildeberti,  Cinomannensis  Episcopi. 

Sermo  ejusdem,  doctrina  in  ramis  palmorum. 

Ritmus  ejusdem  de  Trinitate. 

Augustinus  de  doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  iv. 

[VII]  In  hoe  volumine  contincntur: 

Cimbolum  beati  Augustini. 

Disputacio  ejus  contra  Felicianum. 

Hereticum,  de  Trinitate. 

Augustinus  ad  Paulum  et  Eutropium,  de  perfectione  jusUcie,  Ub.  i. 
dc  nature  et  gratia  ad  Timasium  et  Jacobum,  lib.  i. 

Due  epistole  Augustini  ad  Valentinum  Monachum. 

Augustinus  ad  eundem  Monachum  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrin,  Ub.  i. 

Augustinus  ad  eundem  de  correptione  ct  gratia,  Ub.  i. 

Epistola  Prosper!  ad  beatum  Augustinum. 

Hillarii  Arelatensis  Episcopi  ad  beatum  Augustinum. 
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AugnsUnus  do  predestinacione  sanctorum  ad  Prosperum  et  UylU- 
rium,  lib.  i. 

ad  eosdem,  do  bono  perseverancie,  lib.  i. 

do  agone  Christiano,  lib.  i. 

[VlIJ]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Sermones  duo  Ojusdem  do  adventu  domini. 

Questiones  Uv  Orosii.  £t  totidem  Responsiones  Atiguslini- 
Sennones  Angusdni  do  Kativitato  domini. 

Sermo  Maximi  Episcopi  do  Nativitate  domini. 

Sermoncs  duo  Petri  Episcopi  do  Nativitate  domini. 

Sermo  Pbalistini  do  Nativitate  domini. 

Augostini  do  Sancto  Stephano. 

Sermones  quinquo  Eusebii  Cesariensis  Episcopi  de  Sancto  Stephan^. 

iii  Augustini  de  Herode  ct  Infantibus. 

duo  ejusdem  de  fuga  domini  in  Egjptum. 

iii  de  resurrectiono  dominL 

Ysodori  Episcopi  do  corporo  et  sanguine  domini. 

ejusdem  dc  Pascha,  iv. 

ejusdem  do  Latrone  cum  domino  Crucifixo. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  Ascenciono  domini. 

ejusdem  in  Pentecosten. 

Sermones  duo  beati  Leoiiis  pape,  de  Sancto  Laurencio. 

Sermo  sancti  Jeronimi  de  Nativitate  boate  Marie. 

ejusdem  dc  Sancto  Stephano  et  de  diligendis  iiiimb-i^. 

beati  Augustini  in  Epiphania  domini. 

beati  Augustini  ad  clericos. 

Augustinus  do  pastoribus  sermo,  i. 

[IX]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur : 

Sermo  Augustini  de  ovibns. 

Augustinus  contra  donatistas  de  baptismu,  lib.  vti. 

■ ■ ■ do  baptismo  parvulorum,  lib.  ii. 

Epistola  Augustini  ad  Marccllinum.. 

Augustinus  de  unico  baptismo,  lib.  i. 

• - de  nnptiis  et  concupiscenciis,  lib.  ii. 

[X]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Augustinus  contra  Julianum  bcreticum,  lib.  vi. 

de  adulterinis  conjngiis  primus,  lib.  ii. 

[XI]  In  hoc  voiumine  cor^inentur: 

Augustinus  de  mendacio,  lib.  i. 

Augustinus  contra  mendacium,  lib.  i. 

de  Cura  agenda  pro  mortuis,  lib.  i. 

— - de  vera  Religione,  lib.  i. 

de  natura  et  origine  animo  ad  Petriim  presbiteriun,  lib.  i. 

ad  Vincentium  Victorem  de  natura  et  origine  anime,  lib.  ii- 

Sermo  Airianorum- 
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Augustinus  contra  cnndem  Sermoncnit  Bb.  i. 

contra  adversarium  Icgis  et  prophctanim,  lib.  ii. 

de  adultcrmis  conjugiis  secundus,  lib.  ii. 

[XIT3  In  hoc  volumine  contincntur: 

Augustinus  de  mondacio,  lib.  i. 

contra  mcndacium,  lib.  i. 

de  cura  agenda  pro  mortuis,  lib.  i. 

— de  vcra  religione,  lib.  i. 

de  natura  et  origine  anime  ad  renatnm,  lib.  i. 

Ad'Petrum  prcsbiterum  de  eadem  re,  lib.  i. 

Ad  Vinccntium  de  eadem  re,  lib.'  ii. 

Sermo  Arrianorum. 

Augustinus  contra  Arrianos,  lib.  i. 

contra  adTersarium  legis  et  prophetarnm,  lib.  ii. 

de  quantitate  anime,  lib.  i. 

[XIII]  In  hoc  volumine  contincntur: 

Augustinus  de  Ixxxiii  qucstionibus. 

Anselmus  cur  dens  homo,  lib.  ii. 

de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti  contra  Gnecos,  lib.  i. 

Augustinus  de  libero  arbitrio,  lib.  iii. 

[XIV]  In  hoc  volumine  contincntur: 

Apollogeticus  Gregorii  Nazantcnl,  lib.  i.  ^ 

Vita  Roberti  Monachi  Fiscannicnsis  inclusi. 

Augustinus  de  opere  monaehomm,  lib.  i. 

[XV]  In  hoc  volumine  cohtinentur: 

Omclie  Cesarii  Episcopi  ad  monachos. 

Sermo  ejusdem  ad  monachos. 

Liber  ejusdem  de  bonis  operibus,  et  de  dcsperatione  et  roce  corviva. 
Monita  Sancti  Basilii  Capadocie  Episcopi. 

Omelie  viii  Eusebii  Episcopi  ad  monachos. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  fide  Christiana. 

Admonicio  Cesarii  Episcopi  ad  sorores. 

Sermo  beati  Augustini  de  penitencia. 

Augtistinus  de  Sermone  domini  in  monte,  lib.  ii. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  blasphemia  in  Spiritiim  Sanctum. 

Augustinus  de  dominacione  demonnm,  lib.  i. 
de  disciplina  Christiana,  lib.  t. 

de  viii  dul'cicii  questionibus. 

[XV’'!]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Augusrinus  de  prcdestinacione,  lib.  i. 

Disputacio  Augustini  contra  quemdam  hereticum,  nomen  suum  ta- 
centem  de  fide. 

Liber  Martini  Episcopi  de  iv.  virtutibus. 

Soliloquiomro  Augustini,  lib.  ii. 

Liber  beati  Gregorii  pape  de  cunflictiis  viciorum  et  virtiituui,  lib.  i. 
Augustinus  de  diversis  questionibus,  Ixxxiii,  lib.  i. 
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[XV^II]  In  hoc  rolumine  contincntur: 

Questiones  Hngonis  Abbatih  de  Redynge  de  ortAdoxa  fide,  Vib.  vii. 
Epistola  ejusdem  ad  Andegavam  Episcopiim  de  sacerdote  deponito  re) 
excommunicato. 

ejusdem  ad  eundem  de  anima. 

Augustinus  contra  duas  eputolas  Pelagii*  lib,  W. 

contra  acbademicoe,  lib.  iii. 

[XVIII]  In  hoc  voiumine  confinentur: 

Augustinus  contra  Pelicianum,  lib.  i. 

Sermo  Arrianorum. 

Augustinus  contra  sermonem  Arrianorum,  lib.  i. 

contra  adTersarium  legls  et  propbetarum,  lib.  ii. 

Epistola  beat!  Augustini  ad  Valerinm  comitem. 

Augustinus  de  nnptiis  et  concnpisceneiis,  lib.  i. 

^contra  reprehendentem  librum  de  nuptiis  et  ooncupiscen- 

ciis,  lib.  i. 

■ contra  Julianum  bereticum,  lib.  ri. 
contra  Faustum  hereticum,  lib.  ii. 

contra  quioque  bereses,  lib.  i. 

[XIX]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Sermo  beati  Bernard!  de  obserrancia  Episcopomm. 

L[ber  Desiderimi  (?)  de  Spiritn  Sancto  translatus  a beato  Jeronimo. 
Sermo  beati  Augustini  de  muliere  forti. 

Epistola  Mansneti  Mediolaflensis  Episcopi  ad  Constantinum  Impe. 
ratorem. 

Confessiones  Augustini,  lib.  xiit. 

[XX]  7n  hoc  ro/tt»itne  continentur: 

Augustinus  de  dirersis  hercsibns,  Ixxxv,  lib.  I. 

Epistole  Augustini,  c.xx. 

Liber  qnestionum  Augustini. 

Continet  questiones  c.xxriii  de  noTO  et  reteri  testamento. 

Musica  Augustini,  lib.  vi. 

[XXI]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Cassiodorus  de  Orthograpbia,  lib.  i. 

Musica  Augustini,  lib.  ri.  et 

Liber  sententiarum  Augustini,  primus. 

Liber  sententiarum  Augustini,  seenndus. 

[XXII]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Tractates  de  deo  et  primo  homine  et  peecato  ejus. 

Liber  Lamberti  Abbatis  de  statu  dominJeo. 

ejusdem  de  monachis. 

Tractatus  Hagistri  H.  de  Sancto  Victore  de  anima  Christi. 

Liber  de  Monte  hilaritatis  et  septem  gradibus  ejns, 

Exceptiones  de  didascalicon. 

Sermo  beati  Augustini  de  Nativitate  domini. 
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Sermo  ejusdem  contra  pagaoo?. 

Excepta  ex  Ubro  Gregorii  Kasanxeni. 

Sententia  beati  Ambrosii  exlibrU  JuUeorom,  de  ludo  Ysmaele  et  Ysaao. 
Tractatui  de  corpore  et  sanguine  domini. 

Epistole  quedam  YtooU  Episcopi  Camotensis. 

Liber  sententiarum  Augustini,  tertius. 

[XXIII]  Jn  hoc  ro/umine  continentur: 

Pastorale  beati  Gregorii. 

Albinos  de  Tirtotibus  ad  Qwidonem  eomitem. 

Cathologus  Decretorum. 

Tractatus  de  Nabugodonosor,  et  ornamento  altaris  et  ministrorum  ejns. 
Eocheridion  Augustini,  primus,  lib.  i. 

secundus,  lib.  i. 

[XXIV]  /«,  Aoc  rolumine  continentur: 

li^pistola  Alexandri  pape  ad  Lanfrancum  Cantnariens'  Arcbiepiscopuni. 
Augustinus  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ir. 

Simbolum  beati  Augustini. 

Augostinus  contra  Fellcianum  hereticum  de  Trinitate,  lib.  i. 

■ ■■  ■ ■ ad  Paulum  et  Kutropium  de  perfectione  justicie,  lib.  i. 

■ ■ de  nature  et  gracia  ad  Tlmasiuro  et  Jarubum,  lib.  i. 
Epistola  Augustini  prima  ad  Valentinum. 

• seconda  ad  eundem. 

Augustinus  ad  eundem  de  gracia  et  libero  arbitrio,  lib.  i. 

ad  eundem  de  correpcione  et  gratia,  lib.  I. 

Epistola  sancti  Prosperi  ad  beatum  Aogostinum. 

Htllarii  Arelatensis  Episcopi  ad  eundem. 

Augustinus  de  predestinacione  sanctorum  ad  Prosperom  et  Hillarium, 
lib.  i. 

ad  eosdem  de  bono  pcrsevcrantie,  lib.  i. 

PriTilegia  Paschalis  pape  concesia  Anselmo  Cantuar*  Arcbiep*. 
Retractaclones  Augustini,  lib.  it 
[XXV]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur: 

Cassiodorus  de  Instructione  divinarum  literarum,  lib.  i. 

Ysodorus  Prohemiorum  de  libris  Tetere  et  novo  testamento,  lib.  i. 

de  ortu  vita  et  obitu  sanctorum  patrum,  lib.  i. 

Ysodorus  de  Allegoria  nominum  duorum  Testamentorum,  lib.  i. 
Kathologus  beati  Jeronimi  de  catholicls  scriptoribus. 

Decretalis  Epistola  Gelasii  pape  de  recipiendis  et  non  recipiendis 
libris. 

Kathologus  Gennadii  Massiliensis  Episcopi  dc  nominibos  rirorum 
illostrium. 

Ysodori  de  viris  illustribus. 

Sermones  Augustini  de  Nativitate  domini,  vii. 

[XXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Sermones  Eusebii  de  eadem  re,  viii. 
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Kjtisdpm  in  Nat’  (nativitatcm?)  Innncentinro  Sennoncs  qaatnor. 
SrrmoneB  Augnstini  dc  ritandis  eacrilegiis,  iii. 

Fau0ti  in  Kpiphania,  Tiii. 

xli  de  xl". 

Sermo  de  Jacoba  et  Joseph  et  filiU  ejns. 

de  Joseph. 

■ ■ de  X preceptis  ct  x plagis. 

de  Gedeon, 

de  Helysco  et  securi  in  Gnrgite. 

■  ad  competcntes. 

ad  eosdem  ante  simbolum. 

Augnstini  de  oratione  dominicu. 

« cjnsdem  in  cena  Domini. 

. de  Passione  Domini. 

de  fide  latronis. 

Sennoncs  iv  de  Passione. 

Sermo  de  sepuUura  Domini. 

Sennoncs  vi  in  Rogacionibus. 

Sermo  Euscbii  in  asccnsione. 

Sermones  iii  in  Pentccosten. 

Sermo  de  Reddendis  decimis. 

dc  Kativitate  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste. 

Leonis  papo  de  eodem  sancto. 

Sennoncs  ii  de  sancto  Laurencio. 

Sermo  Augustini  in  dccollaciooem  sancti  Jobannis. 

Sermones  ii  Johannes  Episcopi  dc  cadem. 

Sermo  in  Nataliciis  confcssorum. 

Augustini  in  conversione  sancti  Pauli. 

de  Apostolis  Petru  ct  Paulo. 

de  sancto  Laurencio. 

de  martyribus  ct  de  diligendis  inimicis. 

ad  ebriosos. 

in  ordinacionem  Episcopi. 

in  dedicacione  Ecclesie. 

dc  bonis  et  malis  Christianis. 

de  sanitate  onime. 

* Sermo  ad  eos  qui  auguria  observant. 

ad  eos  qui  defectum  luno  suis  clamoribus,  juvare  nitunhir. 

de  castitate  cum  uxoribus  servanda. 

de  mulieribus  qne  pociones  accipiunt  no  concipiant. 

do  Martirio  in  tempore  pacts. 

de  X virginibus. 

de  mulierc  Chananea. 

Sermones  Augustini  de  Paseba  veteri,  xxv. 

[XXVII]  In  hoc  tolumine  continentur: 

Sermones  x Augustini  super  primam  Cammicani  Jobannis. 
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Sermo  ejasdem  de  resurrectione  Domini. 

ejusdem  ad  noviter  baptizatog. 

Sermoneg  Augustini  contra  Arrianog,  et  contraJudeos,  et  contra  Paganos. 
Sermo  ejusdem  de  Alleluja. 

ejugdem  de  Ascensione  Domini. 

ejusdem  de  Pentecosten. 

ejasdem  de  x Cordis. 

de  Pascha  novi,  xxt. 


[XX VIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Sermooes  x Aagostini  super  primam  Canonicam  Johannts. 
Sermo  ejusdem  de  resurrectione  Domini. 

— contra  Arrianos. 

— — Paganos  et  Judeos. 

■■  ■—  ad  noviter  baptUatos. 

---■  de  Alleluia. 

de  Pentecosten. 

de  x Cordis. 

Augttstini  de  Assumptione  novi.  [?] 

Angelomus  super  Regum  lib.  iv. 

Aldelmus  de  laude  virginum,  primus,  lib.  i. 

de  laude  virginum,  secundus,  lib.  i. 

Ambrosius  super  Lucam,  lib.  x. 

de  X Patriarchis,  lib.  ii. 


[XXIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  Asseneth,  filia  Putifaris  sacerdotis,  uxore  Josephi. 
Ambrosias  de  penitentia,  lib.  ii. 

de  excessu  fratris  sni,  lib.  ii. 

Libellus  Johaunis  Episcopi  de  rera  amicitia.  « 

Johannis  et  Basilii  de  ministerio  sacerdotum,  lib.  v. 
Ambrosius  de  fide,  primus,  lib.  ix. 

- ■ de  fide,  secundus,  lib.  ix. 

de  misteriis,  primus,  lib.  t. 

[XXX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Ambrosius  de  Sacramentis,  lib.  i. 

Sermo  beati  Ysodori  de  corpora  et  sanguine  Domini. 
Jeronimus  contra  JoTianum  hereticum,  lib.  ii. 

Augustinus  contra  Pelagianos  et  Celestianos,  lib.  i. 

Ambrosius  do  misteriis,  secundus,  lib.  i. 

[XXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Ysodorus  de  corpora  et  sanguine  Domini. 

Dyadema  monachorum. 

Ambrosias  de  fuga  secuH,  lib.  i. 

[XXXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Ambrosius  de  Ysaac  et  anima,  lib.  i. 

Ambrosius  de  Paradiso,  lib.  i. 

y 
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EpistoU  Ambrosii  ad  Vrcellensem  Eccleviam. 

Ambrosius  de  Jacob  et  riu  beata. 

- — de  officiia  ministrormn,  Hb.  iii. 

[XXXUI3  In  hoc  volumxne  continentur ; 

Serino  beati  Cipriani  et  de  Klemosina. 

— ejnsdem  de  oratione  dominica. 

Ambrosius  de  TirgiDitate^  lib.  Hi. 

[XXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur 
Ambrosius  de  viduis,  lib.  ili. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  lapsu  Tirginis. 

ad  corruptionem  rirginis. 

ad  virginem  lapsam. 

Kxameron  beati  Ambroeii  primus,  lib.  ri. 

Secundum  opera  vi  dientm  distincti. 

Kxameron  seenndus,  lib.  vi. 

[XXXV]  In  hoc  volumxne  continentvf'. 

Ambrosius  de  penitentia,  lib.  vi. 

Augustinus  de  penitentia,  lib.  i. 

de  utilitate  credendi,  lib.  i. 

de  fide  ac  Simbolo,  lib.  i. 

ad  inqnisiciones  Januarii,  lib.  ii. 

Epistola  Augustini  ad  Armentarium  et  Paulinam. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  perjurio. 

do  excidio  urbis  Rome  et  de  faoiendis  elemosinis. 

^ de  fide. 

dc  caritate. 

de  Timorc  Domini,  iii. 

de  Octavis  Paache. 

Octonarius  Ambrosii,  lib.  i.  super  oxpositionom  Beati  immaculati 
usque  ad  dominum  cum  tribularer. 

Epistole  Ambrosii,  lib.  x.  ’ • 

Opuscula  Anselmi  majora. 

[XXXVI]  In  hoc  ro/uminc  continentur : 

Monologion  ejusdem,  lib.  i. 

Prosologion  ejusdem,  lib.  i. 

Anselrous  de  veritate,  lib.  i. 

de  libertate  arbitrii. 

de  casu  diaboli. 

Epistola  ejusdem  de  Incarnacione  verbi. 

Anselmus  cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  H. 

de  conceptu  virgiiiali  et  originali  peccafn,  lib.  i. 

de  processionc  Spiritus  Sancti,  lib.  i. 

Epistola  Anselmi  de  sacrificio  Azimi  et  Fromentati. 

Epistola  ejusdem  de  sacramentis  eoclesie. 

Meditacio  humane  redemprinnis. 
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Anselmus  de  coiicordia  prescientie  prede»tinacionU  et  gratie  Dei 
cum  libero  arbitrio. 

Meditaciones  vel  orationes  Anselml. 

Tractstus  ejusdem  de  gramatico. 

Oj^cula  Anselmi  minora. 

[XXX VTI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Anselmus  de  Veritate,  lib.  i. 

de  libertate  Arbltrii,  lib.  i. 

de  Caiisu  diaboli,  lib.  i. 

cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  ii. 

de  ConceptQ  virginali,  et  originali  peccato,  lib.  i. 

Monologion  Anselmi,  lib.  i. 

[XXXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Prosologion  ejusdem,  lib.  i. 

Orationes  et  meditaciones  Anselmi. 

Liber  ejusdem  de  Gramatico. 

Prosologion  Anselmi,  lib.  i. 

[XXXIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Anselmus  de  conccptu  virginali,  et  originali  peccato,  lib.  i. 
Meditacidnes  Anselmi. 

Expositio  Anselmi  super  Apocalipsim. 

Expositio  ejusdem  super  Caatica. 

Cur  Deus  homo  Anselmi,  lib.  ii. 

[XL]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Anselmus  de  veritate,  lib.  i. 

de  libertate  arbitrii,  lib.  i. 

— de  casu  diaboli,  lib.  i. 

Epistola  Anselmi  de  Incamacione  verbJ. 

Anselmus  de  conceptu  virginali  et  originali  peccato. 

de  processione  spiritns  sancti,  lib.  i. 

Epistola  Anselmi  de  sacriflcio  Azimi  et  Frumentati. 

Meditacio  humane  redempcionis. 

Epistola  de  sacramentis  Ecclesie. 

Anselmus  de  concordia  presciencie  prcdestinacionis  gratie  Domini 
com  libero  arbitrio. 

Ex  dictis  et  moribus  Anselmi. 

[XLI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  Sancta  Trinitate. 

— ; — Magistri  Uugonis  de  Sancto  Victore  de  creacioiie  mundi. 

— ■ de  fide  Trinitatis  et  observantia  Pasche. 

Amalardus  de  ecclesiasticis  institucionibus,  lib.  iv. 

secundus,  lib.  ii. 

non  lotus.  * 

[XLU]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Sermones  ejusdem  de  natura  Domini,  ii. 

* Thai  In  th«  orlglruil : Aroelurdiis  iiou  tota*,*' 

9* 
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Sermo  ejasdem  de  Assampcione. 

de  ca«tit«te. 

de  AdTentQ  Domini. 

de  obedientiaf  il. 

Achardna  de  fide  et  ape.  ^ 

[XLIII]  In  h(tc  roluminf  confinentur: 

Ecclcaiasticua. 

Alqainaa  de  viciis  et  virtotibua,  lib.  i. 

[XLIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  contin&nturi 

TracUtna  de  moralitate  veteria  et  noTi  teatamenti. 

* Liber  beati  Cipriani  martyria  de  xii  sbuaionibua  seeuli. 

Tractatua  aancti  Augnalini  de  aancta  virginitate. 

de  Celebractone  Miaae  et  oratione  dominica. 

beati  Auguatini  de  Mammona  iniqni. 

— de  Tribua  naturia  et  xi  apeciebna  ignia. 

Alredua  de  oneribus  Yaaie. 

[XLV]  In  hoc  volmnine  continentur: 

Tractatua  Gilbeiti  Lnndonii  Epiacopi  super  [tie]  lati  aunt  due  olive. 
Arator  de  Actibua  apoatolomm  Petri  et  Panlif  lib.  ii. 

accundna,  lib.  il, 

[XLVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continenturi 
Miracula  beati  Benedicti  Abbatia. 

Expoaitio  super  Cantica  Canticorum. 

Vita  aancti  petroci  Confeasoria. 

Libellua  de  Nativitate  beate  Marie. 

Vita  ejuadero  veraifice. 

Boeciua  de  Trinitate. 

Bruno  super  omnea  Epiatolaa  Pauli. 

Bemardua  de  xii  gradibus  hilaritatia. 

[XL VII]  In  hoe  volumine  continenttr : 

Moralia  ejnadexn  super  vetua  teatamentum. 

Sermonea  ejuadem. 

Sermo  beati  Ambrosii  de  fuga  aecnli. 

Tractatua  beati  Bemardi  de  iv  sacramentia,  videlicet  baptiamate, 
Criamate}  Corpore  et  sanguine  domini. 

Tractatua  ejuadem  de  Celeati  Jeniaalem  et  xii  lapidibua  precioais. 

de  vii  beatitudinibua. 

Liber  ejuadem  de  aniroa. 

Tractatua  ejuadem  de  x ptagia  et  x preceptia. 

de  vii  donis  spiritus  aancti. 

Bemardua  super  apocalipairo. 

Beda  super  Cantica  Canticorum. 

[XLVIIl]  In  hoe  roluminc  confinentur: 

Jeronimua  super  Eccleaiaaten. 

Beda  super  Tobiam. 
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[XLIX]  In  hoc  volwnxne  continenhir 
Beda  saper  £zram. 

Item  Beda  super  Ncemiam. 

Beda  super  Lucam,  lib.  i. 

super  Actus  Apostolorum. 

[L]  In  hoc  eo/umtn«  continenturi 

Descriptio  nominum  et  regionum  que  continentur  io  Actibus  Aposto- 
loriim. 

Tractatus  YtouIs  Camotensis  de  veritate  sacramentorum  Christi  et 
Ecclesie. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  Clericatu  et  ejus  Officio. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  convenientia  novorum  et  veierom  sacramentorum. 
Vita  beati  Jacobi  Apostoli. 

Beda  super  Marcum,  lib.  ir. 

[Llj  In  hoc  tolumine  continentur: 

Expositio  ejusdem  super  Canonicam  Jacubi. 

— duas  epistolas  Petri. 

tree  Canonicas  Johannis. 

Epistolam  Jude.  * 

Beda  super  apocallpsim,  lib.  i. 

de  temporibus  ct  etatibus  seculi. 

[Lll]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Albericus  de  compoto  Lune. 

Tabula  de  Pascba  inveniendo  per  aonos  Domini  et  Ralendare. 
Epistola  Bede  de  equinoctio. 

Beda  de  Temporibus  secundus. 

[Llll]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Kalendarium  et  Tabula  ejusdem. 

Epistola  Bede  de  equinoctio. 

Beda  de  scematibus,  lib.  i.  , 

[LIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  : 

Libellus  ejusdem  de  Ars  metrics. 

Katologus  decretorum. 

Baldewinns  de  inestimabili  Sacramento,  Ub.  i. 

de  seeds  hereticorum. 

Benedictiones  l^atriarcbarum. 

Cassiodonis  de  anima. 

[LV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Bemardus  de  diligendo  deo. 

Speculum  Ecclesie. 

Sermones  iit  super  Canonicas  Johannis. 

Augustinus  de  penitentia. 

Libellus  Petri  Damiani  munachi  qui  intitulatur  Di»mimu  robiscum. 
Laus  berimitice  rite. 

Visio  Wentini  monaebi. 
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Compilaciones  Jeronimi. 

[LVI]  In  hoc  ro/umin<^  continentur: 

Sententie  Prosper!. 

Liber  constructionum. 

Libellus  Benedict!  monachi  de  oompoto. 

Libellus  ejusdem  de  Augmento  et  decremento  Lune. 
Albinns  de  arismetrlca. 

Tractatas  de  Johannc  presbitero  rege  in  die. 

de  accenta. 

De  Rethorica,  lib.  ii. 

Hoguncio  de  dccUnacionibus. 

Tractatas  de  Barbarismo  et  ceteris  viciis  artis  gramatice. 

— do  signis  artis  dialectice. 

Vita  sancti  Zozimc  monachi,  yersificc. 

Eptaticus  Jobannis  de  Bnkkinger. 

[LVII]  In  hoc  t'oiumine  continentur : 

Genesis. 

Kxodus. 

Leviticus.  * • 

Numerorum  liber. 

Deutronomius. 

Josne. 

Jadiciiiu. 

Ruth. 

Libri  Regum,  iv. 

Exodus  Plutonis. 

[LVIH]  In  hoc  vohmine  continentur: 

Leviticus. 

Liber  M.  R.  Plutonis,  versifice,  de  summo  bono. 

— ; — ejusdem  undo  malum,  v’  (versifice?) 

de  gfadibus  virtutum,  v’. 

■ de  virginitate. 

de  bono  mortis,  v’. 

— de  loco  et  tempore. 

Regiim  Baldewini,  lib,  iv. 

[LIX]  In  hoc  volumine  confine/ifwr; 

Paralipomenon,  lib.  ii. 

Parabolo  Salomonis,  Alexandri. 

[LX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Job. 

Tobias. 
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Judith. 

Hester. 

Actus  Apostolurum. 

4Sept6m  Epistole  Canonice. 

Apocalipsis. 

Parabolo  Salamonis  Edmeri. 

[LXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Ecclesiasticos. 

Job. 

Hester. 

Judith. 

Tobias. 

Parabole  Salomonis  Tbodoricii. 

[LKIl]  In  hoc  roluminc  continentur: 

Ecclesiastes. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Sentencie  vii  prodeotum. 

Laos  monastico  vite,  Tersiflcc. 

Epbitafium  sancti  Anselmi. 

Seneca  de  Institucione  morum. 

Liber  Folgentii  Episcopi  ad  Caldium  gramaticum. 
Excerpta  de  ecclesiastico.  ^ 

Liber  Martini  episcopi  de  iv  virtutibus  principalibus. 
Paradoza  Tullii. 

Epistole  Simathi. 

Beda  de  naturis  rerum. 

Epistole  Alcxandri  et  Dindimi  regis  BragmAnurum. 
Tractatus  Tydericis,  versifice. 

Exortatio  ad  stadium  sapientie. 

Regule  de  primis  simillimis  et  excepciones  Prisciaui. 
Versus  de  ETangelio,  missus  est  gabriel. 

Metrnm  de  bcata  Maria. 

Proverbia  Senece  secundum  ordinem  Alpbabeti. 
Parabole  Salamonis  parvc. 

[LXill]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  Sapiencie. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Sexdecim  prupbetc  in  unu  volumine. 

Quatuor  Kvangelia  BriUmis. 
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[LXIV]  In  hoc  ro/umin«  continentur: 

Decern  Canones  concordantiarutn. 

Textus  Evangelici. 

Novum  Testamentum  Alani. 

Psalterium. 

[LXV]  In  hoc  volumiM  con/ine/ifur; 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Quatuor  Evangelia. 

Epistole  Pauli. 

Liber  proverbiorum. 

Ecclesiaates. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  Sapiencie. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Job. 

Kpistole  Canonice. 

Augustinus  de  vera  religiuiie* 

Libri  iv  Bernardi  AbbatU  ad  papam  Eugenium. 

Tractatus  qni  incipit  Deus  est  ars  artiuni. 

Augustinus  super  Genesim  ad  literam,  lib.  xii. 

Dc  civitate  Dei,  libri  xix,  xXy  xxi,  xxii. 

Josephus  de  sectia  Judeorum. 

Prophetia  Mcrlini. 

Distinctiones  super  psalmus  Aaron. 

De  institucionibns  Ecclesiasticis,  lib.  xii. 

Do  Monte  hilaritatis  primus. 

[LXVI]  In  hoc  ro/u«i?te  continentur: 

Moralia  super  (renesim. 

Tractatus  de  vii  sacrificiis  ct  ordine  Mitse. 

De  Monte  hilaritatis,  secundus. 

De  Monte  hilaritatis,  tercins. 

[LXVII3  In  hoc  volumine  confinenfur: 

Tractatus  de  viciis  et  rirtutibus. 

Liber  de  conflictu  viciomm  et  virtutum. 

Liber  Innocendi  pape  de  contemptu  mondi  et  miseria  hominis. 
De  xii  abusionibus  claustri. 

Dicta  patmm  majora. 

[LXVIII]  In  hoc  rohmine  co/?/inenf«r; 

Vita  beate  Marie. 

Vita  Sancti  Sjmeonis  monachi. 

Dicta  patrum  minora. 

[LXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Quedam  pririlegia  Cantuariensis  Ecclesie. 

Consuetudines  mnltariim  terrarum  Cantie. 
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Diadems  Monacborum. 

De  6de  ad  Constantinum,  Ub.  iy.  - * 

[LXX]  In  hoc  votumine  continentur: 

Eputole  PatiU  et  Senece. 

De  yi  verbis  Domini,  lib.  i. 

De  xii  abusionibas  claustn. 

[LXXl]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Bemardas  de  Claustro  anime. 

Liber  de  Monte  hilaritatis. 

Egesippus,  lib.  v. 

Eticius  super  Leviticum,  lib.  vii. 

Emanuel. 

QLXXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Hugo  de  Sacramentis,  Hb.  ii. 

Tractatus  de  consccrationc  Eeclesiarum. 

Ennodius. 

Epislole  Yvonis  Camotensis  Episcopi. 

Epistole  Cipriani,  xii. 

[LXXUI]  In  hoc  volumxM  continentur: 

Libri  iii  beati  Cipriani  ad  Quirinum  de  Judeis  et  Christo. 

Tractatus  sancti  Bacbarii  ad  fratrem  lapsum. 

Epistole  Sencce  prime. 

[LXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Epistole  Pauli  et  Sencce  ad  invicem. 

Epistole  Senece  ad  Ludllnm. 

Liber  Senece  ad  Ncronem  Imperatorem  de  dementia. 

Epistole  Hildeberti  Turonensis  archiepiscopi. 

Epistole  Simathi. 

Epistole  Alexandri  ad  Regem  Dindimum. 

IJber  Senece  de  institucione  morum. 

Epistole  Senece  et  Pauli  seennde. 

[LXXV^  In  hoc  tolumine  continentur: 

Epistola  Regis  Alexandri  ad  Dindimum  Regem  Bragmannorum. 
Probus  (?)  versiflee  de  novo  et  veteri  testamento. 

Anianus  de  fabulus. 

Tractatus  de  simillitudinibus  verborum  versifice. 

Epistole  de  tempore  Baldewini  miyores. 

de  tempore  Baldewini  minores. 

— ~ Cassiodori,  lib.  ix. 

Ethicos  de  Cosmograpbia. 

[LXXVI]  In  hoc  t‘o/umtne  continentur: 

Interpretationes  Ebraicorum  nominum. 

Epistola  Radulfi  Archiepiscopi  Cant,  ad  Calixtiim  papam  pro  jure 
Ecclesie  sue. 
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Attestatio  RegU  Willelmi  primi  de  primatu  Caatuar.  Kccleaie. 
Professio  Thome  Eboracensi®  Archiepiscopi  facta  I^aafraoco  C’an- 
tuar.  Arcbiepi^copo. 

Concilia  Lanfranci  quibus  Thoma®  interfuit. 

Expositio  super  Regain  beat!  Benedict!,  i. 

Regulam  beat!  Benedict!,  ii. 

Liber  florom  primn®,  lib.  ii. 


[LXXVII]  In  hoc  ro/«mine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  triplici  beatitudine,  ct  triplici  pace. 

Expositio  super  qaasdam  Epistolas  Pauli. 

Sermo  Roger!  monachi  de  dedicatione  Ecclesiarum. 

Questiones  de  yerbo  incamato, 

Libellu®  de  prima  causa. 

Sermo  de  x preceptis  et  x plagi®. 

Liber  florum  secundu®,  Ub.  ii. 

Prima  par®  moralinm. 

Secunda  par®  moralinm. 

Gregorius  super  Ezechielem  primus,  Omelie  xxii. 

Gregorius  super  Ezechielem  secundus,  Omelie  xxii. 

[LXXVIII]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur: 

Expositio  Bede  super  parabolas  Salomon!®,  lib.  iit. 

Gregorius  dc  conflictu  viciorum  et  virtutum. 

[LXXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  confi'nen/yr.* 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Expositio  beat!  Gregorii  super  Cantica  Canticorum. 

Anselmus  de  monte  hilaritatis. 

Liber  Martini  episcopi  qui  dicitur  formula  yite  honeste. 

Sermo  de  fundamento  quod  est  Christus. 

Sermo  Radulfl  Arebiepiseopi  super,  iutrarit  Jhesus  in  quoddam 
castellum. 

Sermo  de  penitentia  ct  ix  contricionibus  ejus. 

Sermones  ii  dc  adyentu  domini. 

Liber  sententiarum  a dlversi®  compositis. 

Sermo  beati  Augusrini  de  miseria. 

Johannis  Crisostomi  dc  mala  muUere. 

ejusdem  de  bona  muliere. 

Sententie  fidelium  de  hiis  que  ad  veram  vitam  pertinent. 

Liber  beati  Cipriani  de  xii  abusionibus  seculi. 

Augustinus  de  vita  Christiana  ad  sororem  viduam. 

de  ortu  beate  rirginis  et  qualiteiP  virgo  concepit. 

Speculum  Gregorii  primum,  lib.  i. 

Gregorii  secundum,  lib.  i. 

Pastorale  beati  Gregorii  primum. 

beati  Gregorii  secundum. 
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[LXXX]  In  hoc  rolumine  contintntur : « 

Habanus  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  i 
Dlalogus  beatl  Gregoril,  lib.  Iv. 

[LXXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Moralia  de  natoris  qnanindam  aviam  et  bcstiarum. 
Registrum  beat!  Gregorii  primam,  lib.  xW. 
[LXXXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Slnodus  Gregorii  pape  congregata  pro  Berengario. 
Registrum  beat!  Gregorii  secandum,  lib.  xiv. 

beat!  Gregorii  tercium,  lib.  xiii. 

I^melie  Gregorii,  xl. 

^^'amerius  Gregorianus,  lib.  xv. 
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[LXXXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  confi/ie/ifur ; 

Ysaac  de  anima. 

Dialogue  beat!  Gregorii,  lib.  iv. 

Item  Dialogue  beat!  Gregorii,  lib.  iv. 

[LXXXIV]  In  hoe  rolumine  continentur: 

Ordo  penitentis. 

Gesta  Alexandri  Magni. 

[LXXXV]  In  hoc  rolumine  confinenfwr; 

Epietola  ejoedem  de  Aristotile. 

Historla  Christianomm  quomodo  Antiochiam  et  Jerusalem  ceperunt. 
Historia  Longobardorum,  lib.  vi. 

Gesta  Lanfranci. 

[^LXXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Epistola  Lanfranci  Cant.  Archiep.  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini 
contra  Berengarinm  hereticum. 

Epistole  et  Gesta  ejnsdem. 

Anselmus  de  Teritate. 

Item  Anselmus  de  libertate  arbitrii. 

Anselm&s  do  casu  diaboU. 

Sermo  Radnlfi  Archiep.  super,  Intrarit  Jhcsus. 

Sermones  iv  beati  Bemardi  Abbatis,  do  Evangelio,  missus  esl. 
Tractatus  gusdem  de  diligendo  Deo. 

Epistola  ejusdem  de  castitate,  caritato,  ct  humilitate. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  xil  gradibns  hllaiitatis. 

Lanfrancus  contra  Berengarinm. 

[LXXXVII]  In  hoc  e:olumine  continentur: 

Epistole  Bonefacii  ct  Sergii  ad  Anglorum  Reges  ct  Archiepiscopos. 
Encberidion  beati  Augustine. 

Ambrosius  de  bono  mortis. 

Lanfrancus  contra  Berengartum,  ii. 

[LXXXVIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Rabanus  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini. 
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WymunduB  de  eadem  re. 

Tractatud  ciijusdam  nomen  suum  tacentis  de  eadcm  re. 

EpUtola  beati  Anselmi  ArchiepUcopi  de  aacrificio  Aaimi  et  Kru- 
mentati. 

Epistola  ejusdem  de  sacramcntis  EcclcBie. 

Haymo  super  Ysaiam. 

[LXXXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Augustinus  de  sancta  vlrginitate,  lib.  i. 

Excepciones  de  partibus  Haymonis. 

[XC]  In  hoc  rolumine  eontinentur: 

Expositio  Evangeliorum  et  Epistolarum 
ad  Fascham. 

Sermo  de  Moyse. 

dominica  in  ramis  palmariim. 

Haymo  super  omnes  epUtolas  PauU. 

[XCI]  In  hoc  volumine  con/tncnfMr ; 

Textus  omnium  Epistolarum  Fault  non  glosatus. 

Kubrice  omnium  epistolarum  que  leguntur  in  Ecelesia^  Urn  in  festis 
- dominicalibus  quam  in  Nataliciis  sanctorum. 

Prima  pars  Haymonis. 

[XCII]  In  hoc  t»o/wmrnc  continentur: 

Expositio  Epistolarum  et  KTangeliorum  a Pascha  usque  ad  Adven- 
turn  Domini. 

Sermo  beati  Maximi  Episcopi  de  Pascha. 

Tercia  pars  Haymonis. 

[XCllI]  In  hoc  volumine  contincntur: 

Expositio  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  ab  adventu  usque  ad  Nati- 
vitatem  Domini. 

ejusdem  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  in  Nataliciis  sanct- 
orum tarn  de  proprio  quam  de  commuui. 

* Sermo  beati  Maximi  Episcopi  in  Nataliciis  sanctorum. 

Opuscula  Hugonis  majora. 

[XCIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continetUur: 

Didascalion  ejusdem,  lib.  vi. 

Hugo  do  tribus  diebus. 

Item  Hugo  de  virtute  vel  modo  orandi. 

Hugo  de  quinque  septenis. 

Responsio  Hugonis  ad  quasdam  questiones.^ 

Hugo  de  meditacione. 

Sermo  quidam  et  sententie  ex  dictis  ejusdem. 

Liber  Soliloquiorum,  M.  H.  de  arra  anime. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  laude  caritatis. 

Hugo  de  archa  Noe,  lib.  iv. 

Item  Hugo  de  creacione  mundi. 

Epistola  Galteri  de  Mauritania  ad  Hugonem. 


a Nativitate  domia 
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Ketcriptum  M.  H.  ad  enndem. 

Hugo  de  aapientia  Christo  ct  sapientia  Christi  vel  de  anima  Christi. 
Tractatas  ejusdem  de  virginitate  beatc  Marie. 

Expositio  ejusdem  super  Kcolesiasten  imperfecta,  lib.  v. 

Opuscula  Hugonis  minora. 

[XCV]  Jn  hoc  Tolumine  contintntur : 

Hugo  de  Archa  Noe,  lib.  iv. 

Notule  super  quosdaro  versus  psalterii. 

Hugo  de  tribus  diebus. 

Item  Hugo  super  eccleslasten. 

Hugo  de  meditacione. 

Item  Hugo  de  opcre  professioiiis,  ad  interrogacionero  amici. 

Hugo  de  creacione  mundi. 

Item  Hugo  de  quinque  septenis. 

Hugo  de  arra  anime. 

Sermo  M.  H.  de  caritatc. 

Epistole  Hugonis  de  sapientia  Christo. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  sapientia  Christi,  sive  de  aniuia  Cbristi. 

ejusdem  de  virginitate  beate  Marie. 

Didascalion  M.  H.,  lib.  vi. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  virtutc  orandi. 

~ — beat!  Bernard!  de  gradibus  hilaritatis. 

Bemardus  de  precepto  et  disponsacione,  lib.  i. 

Sacramenta  Hugonis  roajora,  lib.  ii. 

Item  sacramenta  H.  minora,  lib.  ii. 

Hugo  de  sacramcntis,  lib.  i. 

Item  Hugo  super  lamentaciones  Jeremie. 

[XCVI]  In  hoc  vohminc  continentur: 

Breviarium  Eutropii  in  Romana  historia,  lib.  x. 

Liber  Kicardi  Flutonis  unde  malum. 

ejusdem  de  gradibus  virtutum. 

Adhelardus  de  naturalibus  questionibus  secundum  Arabicos. 
Cronica  Magistri  Hugonis. 

Hugo  de  Archa  Noe,  lib.  iv. 

[XCVII]  In  hoc  volttmine  continentur: 

' Expositio  ejusdem  super  prologum  beati  Jeronimi  in  pentatenchum. 
Tractatus  ejusdem  dc  institucione  noviciorum. 

Liber  doctrinalis  beati  B.  Abbatis  Clarevallensts  ad  Engenitim  pa- 
pam  de  vera  justicia. 

Hugo  de  tribus  diebus. 

[XCVni]  In  hoc  ro/un*ine  continentur: 

Tractatus  beati  Bernard!  de  peccatore  et  ejus  supplicio. 

ejusdem  de  paradisn  clanstri  et  monacbis. 

Kpistola  ejusdem  de  eastitate,  caritate,  et  humilitate. 
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Senno  ejusdem  super  vctns  et  noTum  testamentum. 

Moralia  ejosdem  super  psalmos. 

Epistola  beati  Aiigustini  de  viciis  et  rirtatibus. 

TractatuB  M.  H.  de  oratione. 

Libellus  ejusdem  de  viii  viciis  prineipalibas. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  misterio  Cmcis. 

Liber  ejusdem  dc  castigacione  camis  et  ejiis  premio. 

Quedam  Omelie  M.  H.  super  evangcHa. 

Hillarins  super  psalmos. 

Item  Hillarius  de  fide,  primus,  lib.  xii. 

[XCIX]  In  hoc  rolttminc  continentur: 

Epietole  ejusdem  ad  amicos. 

Simbolum  ejusdem. 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  fide  contra  omnes  hereses.  , 

Hillarius  dc  fide,  secundus,  lib.  xii. 

Uyreneus  contra  omnes  hereses,  lib.  v. 

Omelie  Hucarii  levite  in  diebus  dominicis  et  precipnis  festiritatibns 
anni. 

[C]  In  hoc  riiiuminc  continentur: 

Sermones  vi  ejosdem. 

Evangelica  historia  secunda. 

Item  Evangelica  historia  secunda. 

[Cl]  In  hoc  trolumine  oon/inenfur; 

Tractatus  de  penitentia. 

Orationes  super  penitentes. 

Libellus  de  vi  alis  confesslonis. 

Benedictiones  pcrgrinantiiim  cum  cruce  et  baeulo. 

Evangelica  historia  tercia. 

Historia  ecclesiastica,  lib.  xi. 

Item  historia  Anglorum  veto#,  lib.  v. 

[(i'll]  In  hoc  voiumine  co/ifine/if«r.* 

Vita  Sancti  PIcgmundi  Archiepiscopi. 

(juidam  Sermones  beati  Oregorii. 

Vita  Sancti  Adelwoldi  Winton’  episeupi. 

Historia  novonim  in  Anglia. 

Item  historia  uovomm  in  Anglia,  major. 

Tripartita  hystoria,  lib.  xii. 

Sententie  Ysodori. 

Synomina  Ysodori. 

[CTII]  In  hoc  roiuminc  continentur: 

Libellus  qui  dicitur  Kfi^em. 

Liber  qui  dicitur  formula  vite  honeste. 

Sententie  ex  libris  beati  Anselmi. 

Sinonima  Ysidori  ii,  lib.  ii. 
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[CIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  contincntur : 

Sententie  ejasdem,  lib.  iii. 

Sinonima  Ysidori,  iii,  lib.  ii. 

[CV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur:  , 

Marcianns  de  arte  dialectica,  lib.  I. 

Liber  yiopnorum  cum  canticulis. 

Vita  sancti  Vigoris  Episcopi. 

Libellus  qni  dicitur  laus  anime. 

Ystdoriis  super  Oenesim,  lib.  i. 

fCV'I]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Ysidorus  super  Ezodum,  lib.  i. 

super  Leviticum,  lib.  i. 

• super  librum  Numcronim,  lib.  i. 

- super  librum  Jesu  Naue,  lib.  1. 

super  librum  Judiciim,  lib.  i. 

super  Ruth,  lib.  i. 

Kpistola  Bede  presbiteri  de  xxx  q*  [questionibns?]  veteria  testamenti. 
Expositio  ejusdem  de  templo  Salomonis. 

Item  expositio  ejusdem  super  canticum  Abaciic  prophete. 

Jerotiimus  de  essentia  dei,  lib.  i. 

[CVII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Tractatus  beati  Cipriani  de  dominica  oraeione. 

Augustinus  do  disciplina  christianorum. 

Liber  ecclesiasttcorum  dogmatum. 

Altercacio  Saneti  Athanasii  Episcopi  contra^Arrium,  Sabelliiim,  et 
Fotinum  hereticos. 

Sententia  probi  judicis. 

Athanasius  de  fide!  unitate. 

Simbolum  ejusdem. 

Item  Cimbolnm  Ephesini  concilii. 

Beda  de  ponderibus  et  mensuris. 

Expositio  super  librum  gcneracionis  Jesu  Christi. 

Sermo  beati  Angustini  episcopi,  qualiter  homo  factus  est  ad  yma- 
ginero  et  similitudinem  Dei. 

Doctrina  Sancti  Basilii  Capadocic  episcopi. 

Jeronimus  de  Ebraicis  questionibu,s. 

[CVIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Jeronimus  de  mansionibus  filiorum  Israel. 

Item  Jeronimus  de  distanciis  locorom  in  veteri  testamento  et  evan- 
gelio,  nominatis  secundum  ordinem  alphabet!. 

Jeronimus  de  interprctacionibiis  Kbraicornm  nominiim,  et  alpbal>e> 
turn  Ebreum  et  Grecum  cum  suis  interpretacioiiibus, 

Notule  divine  legis  cum  suis  cxeroplis. 

Jeronimus  de  questionibns  in  librum  Regum. 
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Idem  de  questionibus  paralipomenon. 

Jeronimas  de  x.  temptacionibus  in  libro  numerorum'. 

Canticum  Debore  in  libro  judicnm. 

Lamentaciones  Jeremie  prophete  cum  suit  expositionibus. 

Rpistula  Jeronimi  ad  Dardanum  de  masicis  instrumcntis. 
Jeronimns  de  partibua  minus  notis  ceteris  testament!. 

Notule  xii.  signorum  secundum  Caldeos. 

Expositio  sententiamm  veteris  et  novi  testament!. 

De  spera  oeli  xii  lapidibus  preciosis. 

De  xii  mensuris  ponderum  et  mensura  corporee  altitudinis,  mensu 
rando  per  umbram  corporis. 

Jeronimas  de  Hebraicis  questionibas. 


[CIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur\ 

Epistola  Jeronimi  ad  Rufinum  de  judicio  Salomonis. 

ejusdem  ad  Vitalero  quomodo  Salomon  et  Achaz  xi.  anno 

genuorinL 

Libellus  Bede  de  locU  in  actibus  apostolorum. 

Ijber  Jeronimi  de  loeis  que  in  tota  sacra  scriptura  reperiantur. 

Epistola  Eutherii  episcopi  de  situ  Judee. 

Jeronimns  ad  Dardanum  de  terra  promissa. 

Item.  Jeronimas  de  interpretacione  Ebraicorum  nominom. 

Jeronimos  super  psalmos. 

Item  Jeronimus  super  primam  partem  Ysaie,  lib.  x. 

Jeronimus  super  secundam  partem  Ysiue,  lib.  tH!. 

Item  Jeronimus  super  Jercmiam)  lib.  vi. 

Jeronimas  supfr  Ezechielemf  lib.  xiv. 

Item  Jeronimas  super  Danielem,  lib.  ti. 

[CXj  In  hoc  tolumine  continentw: 

Beda  de  Tab'naculo,  lib.  iii. 

Questiones  Ixt.  Orosii,  et  totidero  responsiones  Augustin!. 

Jeronimus  super  propbetas. 

[CXI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Jeronimus  super  Osee  prophetam,  lib.  iii. 

super  Joel,  lib.  I. 

super  Amos,  lib.  iii. 

super  Abdiam,  lib.  i. 

super  Jonam,  lib.  i. 

— super  Micbeam,  ii. 

super  propbetas. 

[CXII]  In  hoc  volnmine  continentur: 

Jeronimns  super  Naum,  lib.  i. 

Item  Jeronimus  super  Abacnc,  lib.  it. 

Jeronimns  super  Sopboniam,  lib.  i. 
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Jeronimas  super  Malakiam,  lib.  i. 

super  Danielem»  lib.  i. 

— — super  Matbeuni}  lib.  i. 

super  Marcum,  lib.  i. 

[('XIH]  In  hoc  roluininc  contincnhtr : 

Sententie  abbreviate. 

Interpretaciones  Ebraicorum  nominum. 

Alphabctum  Grecum  et  Ebraicum  cum  suis  interpretacionibus. 
Jcronimus  super  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Titnm. 

[CXIV3  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Jeronimus  super  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Philippuro. 

Augustinus  contra  quinque  hereses. 

Expositio  catholice  fidei. 

Epistole  in  octabiis  Pentecosten. 

Epistole  Jeronimi,  cxxUi. 

Johannes  Cassianns,  lib.  xii. 

Johannes  Crisostomns  de  reparacione  lapsi. 

[CXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Idem  de  compunctione,  lib.  ii. 

— de  psalmo,  I.  lib.  ii.  ' 

Libellus  ejusdem  quod  nemo  leditnr  nisi  a semet  ipso. 

Sermo  ejusdem  cum  de  expulsione  ejus  ageretur. 

post  primi  exilii  reditum. 

quando  de  Asia  reversus  eat  Conatantinupolini.  ' 

de  prodicione  Jude. 

de  Cruce  et  latrone. 

Alius  Sermo  ejusdem  de  Cruce. 

Sermo  ejusdem  de  ascensione  Domini. 

Dialogus  bead  Gregorii  pape. 

Johannes  Crisostomns  de  lande  apostoli. 

[CXVl]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur; 

Idem  de  lande  redemptoris. 

Brutns  latine. 

Nomina  Regum  Britannie  sicut  in  ordine  suocesserunt. 

archiepiscoporum  Cant’  sicut  in  ordine  successcrunt. 

Tabnla  et  questiones  Bede  de  ratione. 

ejttsdem  et  expositio  super  tabulam  de  hmacionibus. 

Descripdo  Britannie  Insule  (forte  Bede). 

Expositio  super  Merlinum  imperfecta. 

Itinerarium  CleroentiSf  lib.  xi. 

[CXVII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Vita  beat!  Bemardi  Abbatis. 

sancd  Malachie  Ilybemiens.  Episcopt. 

10 
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KpUtoU  beati  Clementis  ad  Jacobam,  fratrem  domini,  d,e  obitu  IVtri 
ApostoH. 

Jorarchta  Dionisii. 

[CXVIII]  In  hoc  rnluminc  continenturi 

Expoeitio  Magistri  Hugonis  super  eandeni. 

Notule,  M.  H.  super  quedam  capitula  voteris  tesUmenti  ad  literain. 
Tractatus  M.  H.  de  inatitacione  noTiciorum. 

Liber  doctrinalis  beati  Bemardi  abbatia  ad  Eugenium  papam,  lib.  tv. 
Libellus  dc  ponderibus  et  meoauris. 

Innocencius  de  misena  hominis. 


[CXIX}  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Innoceiitius  de  Missarum  misteriis. 

Vita  beati  Antonii  inonachi. 

Do  situ  Jcraaalem  et  locia  saiictis  que  suiit  in  ea,  et  in  clrruitn  ejus 
Innocencius  dc  misteriis  missarum  vocatus  Lucidarins. 

Origenes  super  vctus  testainentum. 

Orosius  libri  vii. 

[CXX]  In  hoc  votuminc  continentvr: 

Ethicus  de  Cosmograpbia. 

Cronica  Jordan!  Episcopi  Ravennat.,  de  origine  et  actibus  gentis 
Gothorum. 

Itinorarium  provinciarum  Antonii  Aug. 

Tredo  ad  opium  episcopiim. 

• [CXXI3  /a  hoc  rolumiae  continentur: 

Libellus  sermonnm. 

Tractatus  de  mundo  et  vanitate  secuU. 

Hugo  de  nrra  anime. 

Item  Hugo  de  tribus  diebus. 

Hugo  de  virginitate  beati  Marie. 

de  institucione  nuviciuruin. 

de  laude  caritatis. 

Item  Hugo  de  dilectione. 

Liber  Loonis  pape  de  conflictu  viciorum  et  virtutum. 

Tractatus  beati  Bernard!  Abbatis  de  amando  dei. 

Kpistola  principU  medicoruin  ad  Alexandrum  de  rogimine  sui  cor- 
poris. 

Bernardus  dc  dispeiisacionc  et  precepto. 

Liber  de  xii  gradibu.«  bilaritatis. 

Quedam  Epistole  beati  Bernardi. 

Tractatus  M.  H.  iv.  de  potemdis  spiritus  rationalis. 

Hugo  de  opere  professionis  ad  interrogationcni  amici. 

Expositionos  Odonis  super  vetus  testamentnm. 

[CXXll]  In  hoc  ru/uminc  rontinpnfnr: 

Conipilacio  beati  Bernardi  de  olectionibiis  ot  niatrimoniu. 
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Sennones  ojiicdent. 

Scripts  et  rescripts  Pratellensii. 

Priisa  pars  Pratellensiii  super  Genesim,  lib.  xv. 

Secuoda  pars  Pratellensis  super  Genesim,  Hb.  xvi. 

Penitenoisle  Philippi  et  miracola  beats  Marie. 

■ — Acelini. 

' Symonis  supprioris.  * 

Sententie  prosper!. 

[CXXIIl]  In  hoc  rotutnine  continentur: 

Liber  Sedulii  Rethoria,  lib.  t. 

Prudencius  de  pagna  viciorum  et  virtutum. 

Arator  de  Actibas  Apo.^tolorum. 

Epitaphia  dirersorum  sanctorum. 

Vita  Sancti  Vmcentii. 

Prudentius  Ympnorum. 

[CXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continenttir : 

Tractatus  ejusdem  de  divinitate. 

Libellus  ejusdem  contra  hereticos  qni  dieitur  patrem  pnssuui. 

contra  nnionitas. 

— contra  Judeos. 

contra  hominicionitas. 

Oratio  Prudentii. 

Libellus  ejusdem  de  sancto  Ro^tio. 

Passio  beati  laurentii. 

Cussiani. 

sancti  Ypoliti  matris. 

Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  ' 

beati  Cipriani. 

sancto  Agnetis. 

Liber  Prudentii  contra  Siinacnm  paganunt. 

de  diis  gentium. 

de  Crucis  potentia. 

— — de  conversione  senatns. 

■ dc  Natura  ahime. 

adversus  eos  qui  negant  Christum  veriim  corpus  habiusse. 

dc  resurrectione  carnis  humane. 

— - ■ de  origine  peccatorum. 

contra  eos  qui  dicunt  duos  deos  esse. 

de  crudelitate  plebis. 

Versus  ejusdem  quibus  Simachtim  alloquitur. 

Idem  contra  Simachiim. 

Tituli  historiarum  de  utroque  testaroento. 

Liber  Prudentii  de  pugna  viciorum  et  virtutum. 

Prosper  de  vita  artiva  et  contempiativa^  Hb.  iii. 
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[C'XXV’]  In  hoc  vvlumine  confi/i^nfur ; 

Libelliui  de  xii.  abusiunibus  seculi. 

Liber  M.  H.  Priorid  caiioniconim  regnUriuni  Sancti  I^aorenoii  Am- 
bianend*  de  claustro  materiali. 

ejuBiiem  de  claugtro  anime. 

Purgatorium  Patricii. 

[CXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  confi«enfi/r; 

Visiuncs  monachi  ETneshamenaid. 

Traotatus  M,  K.  de  Sancto  Victore  de  xii.  patriarcbid. 

ejusdem  de  statu  interioris  bominis  post  lapsam. 

<-  ■ ' de  Sacramento  altaris. 

Sermo  beati  Augnstini  Kpiscopi  de  excidio  urbis  Rome. 

Tractatus  de  Caiione  altaris  editus  ab  Odone  Cameraoensis  episcop«>. 
Kxpositio  dominice  uracionU.  • 

super  Simbolum. 

Pronosticon,  lib.  iii. 

Sithmus  de  viciis  et  virtutibus. 

QCXXVll]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Liber  doctrinalis  beati  Bemardi. 

Sermo  beati  Jeronimi  principium  sapieniie, 

Epistola  ejusdem  ad  Demetriadem  virginem. 

Tractatus  M.  H.  dc  anima  Christi. 

de  officio  altaris. 

Uemediarium  commersorum,  lib.  xii. 

Ricardiis  de  Sancto  Victore,  oontinens  lib.  xxiv.  cum  partibns  suis. 
Radulfus  super  Leviticum,  lib.  xx. 

Keginaldu.s  ad  Klmeriim  priorem. 

[CXXVIIl]  In  hoc  rolumine  confinenfi/r; 

Kxpositio  super  orationem  dominicam. 

Tractatus  de  bono  confessionis. 

Rabanus  super  Genesim)  lib.  iii. 

[CXXIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  rorhnenfwr; 

Rabanus  super  Kxodum,  Hb.  i.  ^ 

super  Lcviticuin,  lib.  i. 

super  librum  Numeram. 

super  Deufronomium. 

Suetonius  primus  de  Gestis  imperatornni. 

[CXXX]  In  hoc  rolumine  Continentur  -. 

Gcnealogia  Kegiim  Fraucoruin. 

Visio  Karoli  iinperatoris. 

Sentcntie  Oratoruni. 

Suetonius  sccundus. 

[CXXXI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur 
Gcnealogia  Kegum  Francorum. 
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Vita  KaroU  magni. 

VUio  ejiifldem  KaroU. 

Speculiiin  karitatis,  lib.  iii. 

[CXXXII]  In  hoc  volumine  contincntur: 

Diipiitacio  inter  bominem  et  ratiunem. 

De  spirituali  Amicitia,  lib.  ii. 

Libellus  bead  Aagnatini  ad  virgincm  inclusam. 

Solinus  dc  mirabilibas  mundi. 

[CXXXIII']  In  hoc  volumine  conftnenrur .* 

Liber  Friaciani  Gramatici  de  sita  terre. 

Hiatoria  Daretis  Frigii  de  bello  Trojano. 

Frophccia.  aibille  et  veraoa  ejusdem  de  die  odicii. 

Libollua  de  hamana  motabilitatc. 

Historia  Britonum  abbreviata  et  mirabilia  Britanoie. 

Quindecim  aigna  ante  diem  judicii. 

Sidonluay  lib.  Tiii. 

[CXXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentun 

Liber  ejuadem  veraifice  qui  dicitur  Pangeriru>i. 

Libellua  ejuadem  ad  Criapum  Valerium. 

Kpithalamium  ejuadem. 

Kphigrama  ejuadem.  ' 

Kuchariston  ejuadem. 

Liber  ejuadem  de  balneia. 

- - de  laudibna  urbia  Narhone. 

Libri  Juatini,  xliv.,  et  hyatoria  Trogi  Pompeii.  ’ 

Liber  acintillarum,  primna. 

[t'XXXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continenUtr: 

Sententia  bone  mulieria  et  male. 

Libellua  de  diveraia  generiboa  peccatoram. 

Liber  acintillarum  aecundus,  lib.  I. 

Suroma  de  Theologia. 

[CXXXVI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  : 

Tractatua  de  contemplacionc  et  de  hia  que  ad  ritam  veram  pertinent. 
Sermones  quedam  brerea  et  milea. 

Tractatua  de  blandimentia  aeculi,  et  vita  munachoriim. 

Liber  aententiarum  minonim. 

[CXXXVII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Tractatua  de  Angelica  et  Humana  creatura,  et  de  eorumdem  peccatia. 
Diaputacio  inter  magiatrum  et  diacipulum  de  deo  et  dc  hiia  que 
ad  6dem  pertinent. 

Geneaia.  W.  duredent. 

[CXXXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  vontincHt^tr  ■ 

Exodua.  Leviticus. 

Numerua.  Deotrononiiiis. 

Parabole  Salomonis. 
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KcclC6iast«£. 

Cautica  Canticoruni. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Paralipomenon. 

Sacramcnta  Hugonis,  Iv.  duredent,  Ub.  ii. 

Sermo  Eliiredi  hercmite. 

Edmeri  Prioris  super  ReguJam  beati  Benedicti. 

Babionis. 


[CXXXIX]  In  hoc  votumine  confinenfwr: 

Libellus  de  efiectibua  rernm  lunacionis. 

Sermo  Thome  Brenel. 

[XL]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  scntentiis  veritatis  in  evangelio. 

Tituli  super  Psalterium. 

Libcllus  Abbatis  Ysaac  de  roncordancia  cani>ni.«<  altaris  et  satra* 
mentis  veteris  Icgis. 

Sermo  Comedi  fanum  (favum). 

Edmeri  Cantoris, 


[CXLI]  In  hoc  columinc  continftntiir : 

Frosa  de  sancto  Dunstano  vcrsifice. 

Ympnus  dc  sancto  Edwardo  Rege  et  Martyro. 

Epistola  ad  Edmerum  de  morte  Saneti  Edwardi. 

Libelius  utrum  Eboracens’  ecclesia  primatuin  habeat  super  Scotos. 
Epistola  Edmeri  ad  Glastonienses  qiii  se  dicunt  corpus  saucti  D.  habere. 
Vita  saneti  Wilfridi  Archiepiscopi. 

saneti  Odonis  ArchiepiscopL 

saneti  Dunstani  et  miracula  ejus. 

Libelius  de  ordinacione  beati  Gregorii  pape. 

Tractatus  de  excellentia  beate  Marie. 

Vita  et  miracula  saneti  Oswald!,  Eboraceosis  Archiepiscopi. 

Liber  de  beatltudine  perhennis  vite. 

Vita  saneti  Bregwini  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopi. 

et  miracula  beati  Anselmi  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopi. 

Tractatus  de  concepcione  beate  Marie, 

Vita  Petri  Abbatis  primi  cenobiis  Augusto. 

Sermo  de  memoria  sanctorum. 

dc  boato  Petro  Apostolo  cclortim  janitore. 

Tractatus  de  Keliqniis  saneti  Audoeui  et  aliorum  saiietonim  qui 
) sunt  in  ecclesia  ChrUti. 

Libcllus  de  Gabriele  Archangclo. 

Sermo  Gerbcrti  Treeacensis. 

- — Klpbegi. 

Sermnnes  Candidiores  Elpbegi, 
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[CXLII]  In  hoc  x'olumine  continentur: 

Titali  psalt«rii. 

Sermones  Candidiorea,  Aaron. 

[CXLIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

TracUtufl  do  Sacramento  dominici  corpori*. 

Libellus  de  Obedienda. 

Ar6  predicandL 
Sermo  memento  Aaron. 

beat!  qui  audiant.  Sermo  domini  aapiciebam. 

reiiite  post  me. 

— de  fugiendo  secnlo. 

[CXLIV']  In  hoc  volumine  confinen/wr; 

Districtiones  super  psalterinm. 

Victrinius  [?],  lib.  x. 

[CXJjV']  In  hoc  volumine  continentun 

Frontinus  de  preparatoriis  bellorum,  lib.  tii. 

Vegctius  de  re  niilitari,  lib.  ir. 

Palladius  de  agricultnra. 

Vegetius  de  re  militari. 

[CXLVI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentun 

Excepta  et  deflorata  ex  dictis  quorumdam  sapienUam. 
Liber  Epistolaris. 

Epistolc  Simachi. 

Alcxandri  ad  Dindimum  Regem  Brugmanorum. 

Vitas  Patrum. 

[CXLVII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentun 
Vita  Pauli  priml  horemite. 

snncte  Paule. 

— - sancti  Hylarionis  munacbi. 

Gesta  monachi  captivi. 

Vita  aancti  Antonii  Abbatis. 

— Eraclydis  heremite  qui  dicitur  ParadUus. 

Vitas  Patrum  R.  de  Gillingham. 

[CXLVIIl]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Vita  Pauli  primi  heremite. 

sancti  Antonii  monachi. 

- - sancti  Hyllarionis  monachi. 

Narrado  sancti  Jeronimi  de  Malcho  monaclio. 

Vita  sancti  Frontinii. 

sancti  Atanasii  Episcopi. 

Orationes  et  dicta  sanctorum  Patrum. 

Interrogaciones  et  responsiones,  sanctoruni  Patrum. 
Specnlum  Ecclesic. 

Gesta  salvatoris  domini  n.  i.  x\  (nostri  Jesa  ('hristi). 
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Vit*  Sancti  Albani. 

Sancti  Edwardi,  i. 

[CXLIX]  In  hoc  rolumint  continentnr: 

Metrum  Dalcis  Jesu  memoria. 

Vita  sancti  Edwardi,  ii. 

[CL]  In  hoc  roluminc  coa/infnfwr; 

Vita  Sancti  Wlstani  Wygorniensis  Episcopi. 

Sancti  Godrici  heremite  et  miracula  ojusdem. 

et  miracnla  Sancti  Edmandi,  Regis  et  Mart^rris. 

Sancti  Silvestri  pape. 

Sancti  Wilfrid  et  miracnla  ejusdem. 

Sancti  Johannis  patriarclie  Alexandrinortun. 

Sancti  Augustini  Anglorum  apostoli. 

[CLI]  In  hoc  roluminc  continentur: 

Miracula  ejusdem. 

Libellus  de  Translatione  ejusdem. 

Vita  Sanctorum  Barlaam  et  Josapbat. 

Sancti  Wilfridi. 

Sancti  Elphegi. 


[CLII]  In  hoc  robmtnc  continentur : 

Ympni  processionales  in  festivitatibus  quormiidam  sanctoruin. 
Vita  Sancti  Edwardi  Regis. 

Miracula  Sancte  Marie,  i*. 


• [CLIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Meditaciones  Anselmi  Cantuar.  Archiep. 

Miracula  Sancte  Marie,  ii^ 

Sancte  Marie,  iii*. 

Sancte  Marie,  iv*.  Nigetli. 

[CLIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Passio  Sancti  Laurencii  martyris. 

Vita  Sancti  Pauli  primi  heremite. 

Versus  de  Archiepiscopis  Cantuar.  quis  cui  successit. 

de  Sancta  Katerina  et  de  monachis. 

ad  Honorem  Priorem. 

Miracula  beate  Marie,  t*. 

beale  Marie,  vi*. 

, [CLV]  In  hoc  rttlumine  continentur : 

Rithmus  de  beata  virgine. 
passio  sancte  Katerine  Virginis,  v. 

[CLVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Passio  Sancti  Elphegi,  versifice. 
jC'ronira  Ensebii  Salomonis. 

- jnpcrfocta. 
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[CLVU]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

De  subjectione  quam  Eboracens.  eccleaia  debet  Cantuar. 

Croruca  Gerrasii. 

Compotus  Gerlaodi. 

[CLVin]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Notule  Brandani  monacbi  super  compotam  ct  Kalendare. 

Edicto  contra  Marianum  de  anois  ab  origine  mundi. 

C'athologua  Homaooruni  pontifieum. 

Liber  excessuum  cronographie  in  ascentionem  paasioiiis  beati  Lau^ 
reiitii. 

Cathologus  Romanorum  pontificum  editiis  ab  Eusebiu. 

Eutropii  de  Romanis  principibus. 

Cronica  abbreviata. 

Compotus  Elpricii  monachi. 

[CLIX]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur  : 

Ysidorus  de  naturis  rerifm. 

CompoUis  Adelardi. 

[CLX]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  aeris  inpressionibus. 

de  inveniendis  concurreoCibus  per  annum. 

Compotus  constabularii. 

[CLXI]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  regula  ar'*  g*ce  (?) 

Compotus  constabularii. 

Item  Compotus  constabularii. 

Martirogium  vetus. 

[CLXII]  In  hoc 'roiumine  continentur: 

Regula  beati  Benedicti. 

Consuetudines  Ecclesie  Bettensis. 

Martilogium  noTum. 

[CLXIII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Regula  Sancti  Benedicti. 

Consuetudines  Ecclesie  Bettensis. 

Martilogium  no\nim.  W.  de  Schotvndon  rotidiannm. 

Martilogium  parrum. 

[CLXIV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur. 

Regula  beati  Benedicti. 

Constituciones  domini  R.  de  Wynchelcsc  Cant.  Archiep. 
Martilogium  sine  titulo. 

Batte  [?]  super  Regulam  beati  Benedicti. 

[CLXV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Regula  Aluricii  glosata^  Angitce. 

Liber  sompniorum. 

De  observacione  Lune  in  rebus  agondis. 
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Oracioneg  AngHce. 

Batte  lecandaa. 

[CLXV’l]  In  hoc  votumine  co«fi/i€/if«r; 

Kxpositioneg  du  Priscianu  exposite  Anglice. 

Locutio  latina  glosata  Anglice  ad  iugtruendos  parvog. 

Prophecia  sibille. 

Kxcepcioues  dc  gradibiis  Ecclesie. 

EpUtole  Paschasii  pape  dc  ordinacione  Radutfi  ArchlepUcopi. 
Epixtola  Johannig  papo  ad  sanctum  Diinstanuin. 

K.xaniinaoio  Episcopi  antequam  consecretur. 

Regula  beati  Benedict!  glosata,  AngUce. 

Omelie  ct  Sermones  quedam. 

Consuetudines  dc  faciendo  servicio  divino  per  annum,  glogatu  Ang 
lice. 

Gesta  pontificiim  Anglic. 

Uescripcio  Hibemie  facta  a Gcraldo  Cambreiisi ; 


[CLXV'II]  In  hoc  ro/«mi««  contiuentur : 
VaticinaP  hystoria  ejusdeni. 

Vita  Sancti  Thome  martyris. 

Item  vita  Sancti  Thoma*  Martyris. 
KpisU)Ic  de  Tempore  Baldowini. 


[(-’LXVIIIJ  In  hoc  volumine  continentar: 
Pcnitcnciale  Magdalene. 

Sermones  quidam. 

Kadulfus  de  Diceto. 

Libri  Anglici. 

Genesis  Anglicc  depicta. 

Liber  Fassionum  et  Sermones  Aiiglice. 
Dialogas  beat!  Gregorii. 

Boeicius  de  consolatione. 

Uerbarius  Anglice  depictus. 

Liber  Sermonum  catholicorum  Anglicc. 

Sermonum  beati  Augustini,  a. 

Cronica  vetastissima,  a. 

Liber  dc  ordine  munastico,  a. 

Cronica  secundum  Bcdam,  a. 

Textus  iv.  Evangeliorum,  Anglicc. 
Actus  Apostolorum,  Anglice. 

Liber  Sermonum,  Anglicc. 

Hegula  Canonicorum,  a. 

Cronica  Laiine  et  AngUce. 

Liber  Edwini,  a. 

K.xcepcionc!*  de  Frisciaiio,  a. 
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[CLXIX]  In  hoc  toluniine  continentur: 

Biblia  bipartita  in  infirmaria  in  duobus  volaminibus. 
Edwini. 

Tri'partitum  psalterinm  Edwini. 

Prima  pars  Augnstini  super  pueros. 

Secunda  pars. 

Tercia  pars. 

Augustinus  super  Johannem. 

Prima  pars  Cassiodori  super  psalmus. 

Secunda  pars.  Tercia  pars. 

Prima  pars  moralinm. 

Secunda  pars. 

Prima  pars  Plinii. 

Secunda  pars. 

Prima  pars  Haymonis. 

Secunda  pars. 

Tercia  purs. 

Quarta  pars. 

Prima  pars  Josephi.  • 

Secunda  pars. 

Rabanns  super  Matbeum. 

do  naturis  rerum. 

Ysidorus  cthimologiarum. 

Papias  luce  de  Wynchelese. 

Hungunton  Thome  de  leycestria. 

Fretulphus. 

Paterius. 

Sententie  Longubardi. 

Sermo  Elmcrl  Prioris. 

Dccreta  W.  Britonis. 

■■■  Ivonis. 

Corpus  Canonum. 

Cronica  Mariani. 

Musica  Doccii. 

Vitas  Patrum. 

Hystoria  Anglorum  nova. 

Miracula  Sancti  Thome  W.  Frontard. 

Epistola  Sancti  Thome  Alani  Prioris. 


BOOK  II. 
Chapter  II. 
(Appendix.) 
('ata)ogue  of  tbu 
Library  of  Christ 
Church  UoiuM- 
(ery.CsDterbury 


[CLXX]  Passionalia. 

Vita  Sancti  Silvestris,  continet  vitas  et  passiones  sanctorum  quorum 
festa  cclebrantur,  a die  Sancti  Silvestris  usque  ad  festum  Sancti 
Ignacii. 

Passionalc  Sancti  Ignacii,  primum.  > 

— . secundum. 

Vita  Sancte  Marie  Egyptiace,  G"*. 
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PaRsionale  apoeitolorum  Petri  ot  Pauli,  quartum. 
Invcncio  Sancti  Stephani,  v“. 

Paitsionalc  Sancti  Mathei,  vi*" 

Vita  Sancti  Martini,  vii*". 

Pa«sionalc  Apustolorum  vetus. 

Omeliarum  Lanfranci. 

Item  Omeliarum. 

Farmmannus. 

[CLXXI]  I^tionalin. 

Lectionale,  primnm. 

secundum.  • 

tcrcium. 

quartum. 

quintum. 

sextum. 

parvuro  Kruncardi. 

Genesis. 

Liber  Regum. 

Job. 

[CLXXII]  Uationale  R.  de  Elhiwi. 

Sexdecim  prophete. 

Novum  testamentuDi. 

Quatuor  Evangelia. 

Liber  Sompniorum. 

Kaelionis. 

[CLXXIII] 

Decretale  II.  de  Dcpbam.  Avicenna. 

[CLXXI V]  Libri  de  yramtnatU'ti: 

Priscianus  Magnus  Lanfranci  Archicpiscopi,  lib.  xvi. 

W.  Morcel,  lib.  xvi. 

Abel  Magnus,  lib.  xvi. 

iv.  magnus,  lib.  xvi. 

v.  magnus,  lib.  xvi. 

vi.  magnus,  lib.  xvi. 

vii.  magnus,  lib.  xvi. 

Constnictionum,  lib.  i. 

[CLXXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Libri  Priorum  Aristotilis. 

Priscianus  constructionum,  \V.  Briiouis. 

[CLXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Sompnus  Scipionis. 

Macrobius  super  eundem. 

Kcmigius  super  Doiiatum. 
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[CLXXVII]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 
Beda  de  arte  metrica,  lib.  i. 

de  sceinatibus  et  Tropis,  lib.  i. 

Exemplaria  versifier  de  productionibiia 
i.iber  Caasiodori  de  ortografia. 

[CLXXVIII]  Jn  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 
Libellus  de  Genindinie. 


•OOK  II. 
ChapUr  II. 
(Appendix.) 
<’atalogue  of  the 

et  Ciirreplionibux  verborum.  Library  of  i:hrl*t 
('hurch  Munaa* 
(cry,  Canterbury. 


Triphonia  Eoeleiiie, 
Abeeedarium. 


Declinaoioiiea  pronominum. 

Regale  preteritorum  et  suppmorum  abbreviate. 
voralium  et  cnnsonantiom. 


Declinationes  nominiim. 


Uegule  Regiminum. 

Summa  de  octo  partibus  orationis. 

Tractatuii  de  confirmatione  et  ejiiB  apeciebus. 


[CLXXIX]  Libri  lie  Rethoricta 
Rethorica  prima. 

secunda. 

— — tercia. 

quarta. 

Quinta. 


[C’LXXX]  Liber  de  dialectica; 

Topica  prima. 

secunda. 

PhiMica  Aristotelis  H.  de  Scheme. 
Dialectica  primal 
secunda. 


[CLXXXl]  Liber  de  pkUosophia: 

Boeicius  de  consolacione,  primus. 

— seciindus. 

[^CLXXXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur. 
Kegulc  dc  compoto. 

Boeicias  de  cunsolacione  torcias. 

[CLXXXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur. 
Idem  de  Trinitate)  lib.  iv. 

Soropnius  Scipionis. 

Expositiu  Macrobii  super  codeni. 

Timei  Platonis,  lib.  ii. 

C'ommentum  Calcidii  super  eundeni. 
Marcianus  Capella  de  nupciis  satiimalium. 
Tractatus  de  mundi  composicione. 
(’ommentarium  Hoeoii  t>uper  tnpica  Tiillii, 
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[CLXXXIV]  In  hoc  columine  contintntur: 
Libellus  de  tib’a  (?)  gencrum  et  ffpecienim. 
ControTersia  Salustii  in  TulUum. 

Marcianos  Capella,  lib.  ix.  primus. 

Item  Marcianus  Capella  Kecundos. 
[CLXXXV]  In  hoc  voluminc  ctmtinentur : 
Tractatns  de  Mnsica. 

Boecius  de  Trinitate. 

'Augustinus  de  secrete  inramacionis. 

De  xii.  scriptoribus  lerosolimis. 

Epistola  Mansueti  episcepi  ad  Constantinuni. 
Kxpositiu  fidei  et  Cimboli. 

Marcianiis  capella  sampsonis,  tercius. 

— quartos. 

* quintus. 

Tercncius  primus. 

secundns. 

Macrobius  de  Sompno  Scipionia,  primus. 

— — secundus. 

[CLXXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 
Timeus  Platonis,  lib.  ti. 

Expositio  Calcidii  super  eundem. 

Macrobius  de  Sompno  Scipionis,  tercius. 

— quartus. 

de  •Satumalihus,  quintus. 

de  Sompno  Scipionis,  sextus. 

[CLXXXVIIj  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 
Timeus  Platonis. 

Marcianus  Capella. 

Lucanus  primus. 

secundus. 

tortius. 

quartus. 

Daret  de  bello  Trojano  versifier. 

Liber  qui  intitulatur  es. 

de  arsmetrica  et  musica. 

Arsmetrica  Boecii,  prima. 

— secunda. 

tertia. 

quarts. 

Musica  Boeciiy  prima. 

[CLXXXVIIl]  In  hoc  rotumine  rontinentur : 
Musica  Guidonis  imperfecta. 

— ^ Boecii,  secunda. 
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Mu9ica  Guldonis  et  niutiioa  Boccii,  tercia. 

Bopcii,  ({uarta. 

Salomonis,  quiuta. 

Geometria  Euclidis,  Hb.  xt. 

Libri  dc  phisica. 

Fantcgini  Conatantiiiif  primus. 

fiecundus. 

Ars  phisice^  primus. 

[(‘LXXXIX]  hi  hoc  rtilumine  contxnfnhtr , 

Liber  ArUtotelis  do  generacionc  et  corrupcionc. 

YKagoge  Juhannis  Dama.'iceni  ad  togni  Galieni. 

Liber  Galieni  qni  dicitur  tcgni  iatreri. 

AnipborUimorum  Ypoeratis. 

Pbilaretus  de  gcnere  puUuuni 
Liber  urinanim  Theophili. 

AiTi>ri$ini  Jobannis  Dumasceni. 

Libelliitt  M.  Egidii  par’  de  pulsibti8,  versl6(*e. 

fjnsdem  de  urinb,  Tersifice. 

— ejusdem  de  flcuiuate,  sanguine,  i’olera,  et  malcncnlia. 
Art>  phisicc,  ii. 

[CXC]  In  hoc  roluminc  continentur: 

Ysagoge  J.  Damasceni. 

Tegni  Galieni. 

Affurismi  Y'pocratis. 

Liber  progiiosticorum  Yporrati^. 

Pbilaretus  de  gencre  pulsuum. 

Johannicus  super  Tegni  Galieni. 

Glose  super  librura  afforismornm  Ypoeratis. 

Viaticus  Constantini  monachi,  lib.  vti. 

Liber  qui  diciuir  Tegni  Galieni. 

Ars  phisiee,  iv. 

[CXCI]  In  hoc  voluminr.  continentur: 

Libellus  dc  Astronomia. 

Ysagoge  Jobannicii. 

Affbrismi  Ypocratis. 

Pbilaretus  de  pulsibiis. 

Tegni  Galieni. 

Liber  urinarum. 

- — pronosticoriim  Ypocrati.n. 

Glose  urinarum  a T’heopbilo. 

Viaticus  Constantini,  i. 


Booa  II. 

Chapter  II. 
(Appeodix.) 
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[CXCll]  In  hoc  rolumine  confirtf*/if«r : 

Liber  de  modo  incendendi. 

KxperimenU  incendendorum. 

De  cognicione  originis  raorborum  per  urmam. 

De  electuaribus  per'ipiendie. 

Dc  ponderibus  speritrum  pertinentium  ad  confect*. 
De  Ktbimologia  mediciuaruin. 

De  pondcribue  et  mensurU  medicinalis  operacionii. 
Diete  universalos. 

[CXCIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  contxnentur : 

Liber  urinarum  Constantitii. 

Constantini  tegni  Galioni. 

Aureus. 

Diete  particulares. 

[CXCIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  co/ift’nenfwr; 

Ysagoge  Johannicii  ad  tegni  Galieni. 

Liber  afforismorum  Ypocratis. 

urinarum  TheophlU. 

Pbilareti  de  pulsibus. 

Tegni  Galieni. 

Antidotarium,  i. 

Odonis,  ii. 


[CXCV]  In  hoc  rolumine  contxnentur: 
Libellus  de  cura  human!  corporis. 
Antidotarium,  iii. 

iv. 


[CXCVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Liber  aureus. 

De  medicina  sanguinis  hyrtini,  ad  lapidem  in  vesica. 
Liber  Plinii  Juninris  de  diversU  medicinis. 

de  cerebro. 

de  ooulis. 

Antidotarium,  vi. 

Glose  antidotarii. 

PasKionariuin,  i. 

— ii. 

— iii. 


[t-XCVlI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Platcarius  de  curacionibus  egritudinuin. 
Liber  practicalis  M.  Bartholomei  phisici. 
Passionarium,  iv. 

Expositiones  Passionarii. 

Liber  graduum  et  februum,  i. 
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Liber  graduuni,  ii. 

Galieni,  Hi. 


iv. 


[CXCVIII]  Jn  htc  rolumine  continfntur : 
Medicamentarium  Platearii. 

Floret)  dietarum  Ypocratis. 
Antidotarium  Ypocratis. 

Diascorldes,  i. 


BlKtS  It. 
Chapter  It. 
(Appendix.) 
Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  Christ 
Chtircb  Modm- 
tery,  Canterbary* 


[CXCIX]  In  hoc  roiumine  confine/ifur; 

Liber  medieinalis  collectus  ex  dtetis  Ypocratis  et  Aristotilis. 
Alexander  Sophista  de  medicina  omninm  membronim  htimani  cor- 
poris. 

DiascorideS)  ii. 

Breviarium  de  curis  imiTersalibus,  i. 


Breviarinni,  ii. 


[CC]  In  hoc  columinc  continentur: 

Close  urinarum. 

Breviarium,  iii. 

[CCl]  Jn  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  diversis  medicinis. 

Liber  de  rc^mine  sanitatis. 

de  modo  medendi. 

Practica  M.  Bartholomei  physici. 

domine  Troce  ad  provocanda  menstrua. 

Libellus  de  cerebro. 

Liber  pauperum. 

Flores  dietarum. 

Liber  urinarum. 

Breviarium,  iv. 

[CCII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Summa  Magistri  Gerald!  de  dandis  catarticis. 

Medieinalis  humornm  fluentium. 

Tractatus  virtutum  medicinarum  simplicium. 

Doctrina  ventose. 

Liber  Platearii  de  virtutibus  herbarum. 

Epistola  Martini  Episcopi  ad  Mironem  Rc^em  do  iv.  virtutibu.«. 
Experimenta  Salemitana. 

Practica  Johannts  dc  Platea. 

I 

[CCIII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Breviarium  ejusdem. 

Liber  M.  Maihel  Ferrarii  do  febribus. 

Trat'tatus  de  confectione  medicinarum. 

Antidotarium  Nicholoi. 

Summa  M.  Geraldi  de  dnmlis  catarticis. 


11 
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TractatuB  tie  ornatu  malierum. 

Liber  graduum. 

febrium  Constantinif 

[CCIV]  In  hoc  vohmine  continentur: 

Liber  herbarum  qai  dicitur  antiballomenon. 

febrium  Constantini,  ii. 

[CeV]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur: 

Liber  graduum  Galieni. 

Macer  de  virtntibas  herbarum,  i. 


[CCV’I]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Practica  mediciiialia. 

Liber  AjacU  Regia  Arabum  de  virtutibus  lapidum. 
de  naturis  beatianim,  i. 

— lapidum,  i. 

— Bculptura  lapidum. 

[CCVII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  virtutibus  lapidum. 

TractatuB  Alfani  SalemitanenBis,  de  quibusdam  queationibus  medt. 
cinalibus. 

Dinamedus  Galieni. 

Alexander  Sophista  de  enris  hnmani  corporia. 

[CCVTII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Liber  de  tussi  et  aliis  curacionibua. 

■ de  roodo  medendi,  i. 

Medicinalia  Martini. 

[CCIX]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Medicamina  ejusdem. 

Sententic  Galieni. 

Genecie,  H.  de  Schome,  prime. 

Cleopatric  ad  theodatam,  ii. 

[CCX]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Liber  Aristarebi  et  Justi  medicorum  tractans  de  rirginibuB. 

Spera  Pitagorius  de  vita  et  morte.  | 

Apulci  Platonici  de  eodem. 

Liber  febrium. 

• de  curacionibuB  ydropicorum. 

Gesta  Alexandri  Magni. 

Kpistola  ejuBdem  ad  Aristotelem. 

Fabule  Ysopico. 
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Liber  Galieni,  Constantini  de  maleDcoIia. 

[CCXI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Liber  mcdicinalid. 

Alaredi  Regis  de  ciutodiendis  accipitribns. 

Libellus  de  fleobotomia. 

Liber  Soracii  phisici  ad  Cleopatram  Reginam  dc  muiieribus. 
Collecta  de  phUica. 

[CCXIl]  In  hoc  vofumiM  continentur: 

Macer  de  virtutibus  herbarum. 

Liber  de  naturis  lapidam  quern  Ajax  Rex  Arabiim  composuit. 
Kalendare  cum  Regula. 

Pars  glosarum  super  tegni  Galieni. 

Medicamentarium. 

Speculum  medicorum. 

Rogeranis. 

[CCXIII]  In  hoe  volumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  pomis  ambre. 

Glose  AL  Geraldi  super  Tiaticum  Constantini. 

Liber  de  signis  indigestionis. 

Pars  glosarum  super  artem  phisice. 

[CCXIV]  Libri  Roberti  de  Dale. 

Libri  Galieni  de  interioribus  membris. 

[CCXV]  In  hoc  Tolumine  continentur: 

Liber  Galieni  de  accldenti  et  morbo. 

<]e  simplici  medicina. 

Almansorius,  lib.  x. 

[CCXVI]  lAbri  J.  de  Londoniis. 

Summa  judicaria  secundum  ix  jndiccs,  de  corporibus  supra  celcsti- 
bus  quam  compilavit  Albumazar. 

Mag'ri  R.  de  Signis. 

[CCXVII]  In  hoc  ro/ttw»ne  continentur: 

Signa  Ypocratis. 

Viadcus  Constantini. 

[CCXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Commentum  super  libnun  febrium. 

Libellus  de  modo  medendi. 

Liber  Platearii  de  phisica. 

Libellus  de  Electuariis. 

de  Glistens  faciendis. 

Apocalipsis. 

[CCXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  coafiiieiirwr  ; 

Notule  super  Ecclesiasdcnm. 

Quedam  summa  imperfecta  Theologie. 

Augustinus  ad  Vnlusianimi. 

ll* 
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[CCXX]  In  hoc  rolttmine  contineniur: 
PrudenciuB  Ympoonim. 

Liber  G.  ph’i  [philosophi?]  ad  GlanUmrm. 
[CCXXI]  In  hoc  voiumine  confinenfar  ; 

Libellus  de  pulsibus. 

Tractatas  de  regimine  sennm. 

Cathologtis  librorum  de  pbUicn. 

Libellus  de  diversit  medicinis. 

Liber  pronoBticomm  Democritis. 

Urinasius. 

Liber  de  artbetica  passione. 
iSumma  de  Tidis  matrids. 


[CCXXII3  In  hoc  rolumine  oonfinenfvr; 

Liber  de  cgritodinibas  muHeruin. 

— curadonibiis  muUenim. 

Siimtna  de  dieersis  medioaminibus  Latine  et  Galliei 
— do  caratione  egritudinum. 

[CCXXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  ronftne///«r; 

Notulo  super  artem  phisice. 

Commentarium  super  artem  phisicc. 

Qiiestioncs  de  arte  phisice. 

Collcctarium  de  maltis. 

[CCXXIV]  In  hoc  t‘o/umine  continentvr: 

Libellus  de  vi  alia  confessionis. 

Questioiies  de  offido  ecclesiastico. 

Libellus  dc  naturis  quorumdam  animalium. 
Scrmones  abbreviate  per  totnm  annum. 

[CCXXV]  lAbri  Alani  de  Ory. 

PeniUmdale  Magdalene. 

Versus  Ade  Abbatis. 

Concordancie  S.  Arcbicpiscopi. 

[CCXXYI]  Lihri  W.  de  IVeynehepr. 

Presdamis  de  constructionibus. 

Liber  Augustini  dc  anima. 

[CCXXV^II]  In  hoc  rolumine  contineniur : 

Lamentacio  Jeremie. 


[CCXXVIII]  Li^ri  ir.  Neire/ord. 

Biblia. 

[CCXXIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentvr: 
Interpretaciones^Kbraicoruin  nomimim. 

[CCXXX]  Litri  rr:  de  Honrrlle. 

Asenecli. 
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[CCXXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Liber  beati  Ambrosii  de  Joncph. 

ejusdem  dc  Patriarchis. 

Hyt>toria  ecclesiastica. 

Kvangolica  hystoria. 

Glose  super  Deutronomium. 

[CCXXXII]  In  hoc  tolumine  continentur: 

Breviarium  bone  fortune. 

Itinerariam  ejusdem. 

[CCXXXIII]  Libri  IV.  de  Berki/ngy.  junior**. 

Bibblia. 

[CCXXXI\^  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Intcrpretationes  Ebraicorum  nominum. 

Papias. 

[CCXXXV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Regule  Theobaldi  de  longis  et  brevibus  versificf. 

Decreta. 

Tractatus  de  viciis  et  virtutibus  dictatorie  artis  ct  rhetorice. 
[CCXXXVI]  In  hoc  volumine  ct>n/ine«/«r; 

Dictamina  M.  Guydonis  et  exordia  amicorum. 

Libelli  ecclesiastic!. 

Kxpositio  beati  Ysodori  super  Geneslm. 

[CCXXXVII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Liber  de  Missa  et  institucionibus  ecclesiasticis. 

de  sacra  scriptura  et  ejus  anctoribiis.  ' 

de  musica. 

[CCXXXVm]  Liber  de  J.  de  Sture^a,  juniorU. 

Hugucio  et  Briito,  in  uno  Tolumine. 

Ysidonis  eth.  et  pinnoc  (?)  in  ono  volumine. 

Summa  Rcymundi. 

[CCXXXIX]  Liber  H.  de  Sancta  Mildreda. 

Fretulphus,  lib.  vii. 

[CCXL]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Arbor  propagacionis  filionira  Ade. 

[CCXLI]  Libri  T.  de  Ujfceetre. 

/ Biblia. 

Decrctalei  apparate. 

Collectarium  de  roultis. 

[CCXLIIJ  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Que-stiones  super  qnartum  librnm  sententiarum. 

de  Stella  Magorum. 

diverse  do  theologia. 

super  V Hbros  Moysi. 
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Qnestionea  super  Johanncm. 

ad  Car’  secundum  W.  DeTcrel. 

et  collationes  ad  Romanos. 

Tractatos  de  viciis  et  virtutibus. 

Duodeeim  articnli  fidei. 

Decern  precepta. 

Septem  dona  splritus  sancti. 

beatitudines. 

vicia. 

Tractatiis  de  sacramentis. 

Expositio  orationis  dominice. 

Tractatus  de  Ugno  domini  et  fora'conc  hominis. 

super  secundum  librum  sententiaruni. 

Qucstiones  de  Teteri  testamento. . 

Liber  secundi  philosophi. 

Sinonima  Ysidori. 

Liber  de  recordacione  preteritonim  malorum. 

Tractatus  de  sacramentis  aliaris. 

Liber  de  xii  gradibus  hilaritatis  et  xii  gradibus  superbie. 

Historia  veteris  et  nori  testamenti  versifice. 

Proprietates  secundum  ordinem  alphabeti. 

ProBologion  Ansclmt. 

Parabole  Magistri  Odonis. 

Liber  de  summa  Trinitate. 

Collectarium  secandum. 

[CCXLIII]  In  hoc  ro/timiae  continentur: 

Summa  provincialis  de  epistolis  et  evangeliis  dominicaJibus  per  annum. 
Quedam  excepta  de  libro  qui  dicitur,  veni  mecum. 

Commune  sanctorum  secundum  prorincialem. 

Moralia  beati  Gregorii  abbreviata. 

Quedam  sententie  doctorum  cum  sermonibus. 

Excerpta  beati  Beroardi. 

Exccrpta  de  Epistolis  beati  Jeronimi. 

Bemardus  de  roorali  contemplativa. 

Excerpta  de  epistolis  beati  Bemardi. 

libri  ejusdem  de  amando  deo. 

ejusdem  de  gradibus  discretionis. 

Contemplaciones  tcI  roeditaciones  Bemardi. 

Excerpta  ejusdem  do  consideracione. 

de  libro  Bemardi  de  precepto  et  dispensacione. 

Epistola  ejusdem  ad  fratres  de  monte. 

Bemardus  de  colloquio  Symonis  et  Jbu  super,  Nos  relinquimus  omnia. 
Libellns  do  yita  beati  Bemardi. 

Bemardus  de  libero  arbitrio  et  gratia. 

Excerpta  ex  libris  beati  Bemardi  sapor  Caotica. 
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BernardoB  super,  Missus  est. 

Hugo  de  meditacione. 

de  orando  deo. 

de  laude  caritatis. 

de  septem  septenls. 

de  arra  anime. 

Sermones  llngonis. 

Tractatus  de  riciis  et  virtutibus  secundum  suos  eAertus. 

Quartus  liber  sententiarum  cum  concordanciis  biblie. 

Sermones.  Parrulus  natus  est 
[CCXLIV]  In  hoc  volnmine  continentun 
Notuie  super  Genesim. 

Libellus  de  x preceptis. 

Questiones  diverse  de  Theologia,  in  quo  coutlncntiir. 

Tractatus  bone  fortune  super  quartum  librum  sententiarnm. 
Libellus  qui  dicitur  ymago  mundi. 

Regula  beati  Benedict!  cum  vita  sancti  Thomo  martyrls. 

[CCXLV]  In  hoc  volumine  con^incn^wr; 

Notulc  juris. 

Questiones  de  ofAciis  ecclesiasticis. 

Notabilia  de  Theologia. 

Libellus  penltentialis,  M.  J.  de  deo. 

Versus  pannorum  peodencium  in  ecclesia  Cantuariensi. 

-1 — fenestrarom  vitrearum  ecclesie  Christl  Cantuar. 

Confessio  sancti  Edmnndi  Cant  Archlep.  Gallicc. 

Cause  exilii  beate  Thome. 

Quindecim  signa  ante  diem  judicii. 

Cantus  organicus  qui  dicitur,  Lex  sancte  Trinitatis. 

Cantus  Sampson  dux. 

[CCXLVI]  Lihcr  S,  de  Sand%cicOt  junioris: 

Liber  de  Simbolo  et  x preceptis. 

[CCXLVII]  In  hoc  votumine  eontinentur: 

Tractatus  de  sacramentis  veteris  et  novc  legis. 

Hystoria  dominice  passionis. 

Libellos  de  sacramento  enkaristle. 

Liber  Senece  de  ir  virtutibus  principalibus. 

Seneca  de  remediis  fortuitorum  methodius. 

Liber  qui  dicitur  Chorubin. 

de  triginta  gradibus  scale  Ad'ei. 

Testamenta  xil  filiorum  Jacob. 

Tractatus  magistri  L.  de  Somertone  de  diversis  formis  electionis 
prclatorum. 

Tractatus  Innoccncii  Pape  iii  super  vii  Psalmi  penitentialos. 
Quidam  libellus  do  fide  Trinitatis. 

Libellus  de  proverbiis  sapientum. 
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Excerpu  de  viciia  et  virtutibas. 

Libellufl  Qtilis  de  introductione  theologic. 

Liber  Empedocli^  de  senteotiU  xxiv  pbilosophorum  de  primxciune. 
Libellas  de  condicionibos  rerum. 

Liber  transfuguratus  in  Chrietum  craciflxum. 

[CCXL\*TU]  In  hoc  volumine  con/inenfur; 

Tituli  Regule  Sancti  Benedicti. 

Regula  beati  Benedicti. 

Bernardus  de  precepto  et  obedientia. 

Tractatus  de  Sancto  Thoma. 

Libellus  de  adveutu  matris  ejuB  in  Angliam. 

Dictamen  de  bcata  virginc. 

Anaelmus  de  divinis  8cripturi». 

Liber  suliloquiorum  M.  Hugonis. 

Tractatus  de  professione  monachorum. 

Hugo  de  institucione  noviciorum. 

Augustinus  de  cognicione  tere  vitc. 

de  Tisitacione  infirmorum. 

Narraciones  M.  Jacobi  de  vetere  testaniento. 

Dicta  Secundi  philosophi. 

Traetatus  K.  do  prcmustracens.  de  ca.  m^. 

Kcgula  Sancti  Augustini  exposita  que  dicitur  vita  clericoruni. 

Sernio  de  passione  domini. 

Sermones  }L  Lincolniensis  episcopi. 

Meditaciones  beati  Bemardi. 

Diverse  anctoritates. 

Senno,  recede  hinc. 

Dictamen  in  Gatlica  lingua. 

Institucio  noviciorum  secundum  consuctudinem  Cantuar.  ccclesic. 
Summa  Reymundi. 

Innocenciiis  tertius  super  canonem  misse. 

Burnellus. 

[CCXLIX]  7m  h(tc  roiumtne  continentur : 

Speculum  stnltorum. 

Laos  cornubie  edita  a M.  Mich*c  [Michaele?]  de  cadem. 

Tractatus  de  arte  dictatoria. 

Excerpta  ex  Ubro  beati  Anselmi  de  simiticudiuibus. 

Descriptio  Sapientie. 

Excerpta  de  x collocacionibus  patrum. 

Libellus  de  Transgressionibus  Ade. 

Liber  moralium  J.  Garlaunde. 

qui  dicitur  Urbanus. 

Concordantic  veteris  et  novi  testamenti. 

Kxpositio  super  Gesta  Angloruui  et  Britonum. 

Miracula  Britannic. 
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Dispatacio  inter  spiritom  puelle  post  mortem  et  amatorem  suum. 
Cronica  abbreviata  imperatorum. 

R.  Francorum. 

[CCL]  Liber  IlugonU  de  Cretingg\ 

Decretales  nove. 

Apparatus  Decretalium. 

[CCLI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Decretales  abbreviate. 

Secardus. 

Summa  Promothei. 

Distinctiones  super  corpus  canunum. 

Summa  Kcimundi. 

Gaufredi. 

^ « 

Digestum  vetus. 

novum. 

Codex. 

Instituta  Jastiniani. 

Autcntica. 

Decreta. 

Summa  de  casu  et  fortuna. 

[CCLII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Primus  liber  etbicorum. 

Liber  de  enunciatione. 

Tractatus  de  slgnis  et  fallaciis. 

Snittategreumatica  (?). 

Summa  M.  A.  Nequam. 

Quedam  summa  super  decreta. 

Summa  Reymundi. 

[CCLIII]  Liber  M,  Petri  Lumbardi. 

Decreta. 

Decretales  nove. 

Vetus  compilaclo  decretalium. 

Psalterium  glosatum. 

Digestum  vetus. 

Codex. 

Instituta  Justiniani. 

AutenCica. 

Summa  domini  Azonis. 

de  ordine  Judicoruni. 

Liber  deputus. 

[CCLIV]  Liber  R.  de  Lodelau'C. 

Digestum  vetus. 

[CCLV]  Liber  R,  de  .Sojio^>  Eiphego. 

Decreta.  Decretales. 
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Liber  Sermonum  cum  notabilibus  eacre  8crip(,ure. 

Sermonum  convertere. 

Sunima  Reymundi. 

Papianensis. 

Philosophic  prime. 

Liber  de  celo  et  mundo. 

[CCLVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Liber  de  mortc  et  Tita. 

■ dc  vegetabilibus. 

de  sompno  et  vigilia. 

Quinqoe  libri  Moysi. 

[CCLVI  I]  In  hoc  ro/umi;ie  co«fi/icnf«/  ; 

Liber  Regum. 

' Ysaias  propheta.  • 

Jeremias  propheta. 

Duodecim  parvi  prophete. 

[CCLVIll]  Libri  li.  de  la  Lee. 

Summa  provincialis. 

Expositio  super  psalterium. 

Itinerarittm  Gcraldi. 

[CCLIX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Dcscriptio  Cambrie. 

Summa  J.  de  Abevilc.  Continentur,  S.  R.  Anglic!  et  moralitatc» 
excerpte  de  naturis  avium. 

Ars  predicandi. 

[CCLX]  In  hoc  volamine  continentur: 

Notule  veteris  et  novi  testament!. 

Sermones. 

Sermo  ascendens. 

Innocentii,  frange  esuiienti. 

Sermones  diebus  festivis  per  annum. 

[CCLXT]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Ovidius  dc  remedio  amoris,  versificc. 

Summa  prepositivi  super  iv  libros  sententiarum. 

Dc  processione  Spiritus  Sancti. 

Collecte  sermones  diversomm  doctorum. 

Notule  Psaltcrii  a Beati  immaculati  usque  in  fiaem. 

Vita  Sancti  Wlstani. 

Allegorie  super  Gencsim. 

[CCLXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Notule  J.  dc  Abevilc  super  Rpistolas  Pauli. 

Glose  ct  notabilia  divinomm  librorum. 

Liber  de  consuctudinibus  monasterii. 

Quedam  collectule. 
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[CCL3CIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Libellus  tie  jure  dirino. 

Senno,  puer  natus  cst. 

Sennones  per  annum  tarn  de  tempore  quam  de  eanctis. 

Biblia.  Item  Biblia. 

[CCLXIV]  Liber  Ade  Prioris. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Tractatus  bone  fortune  super  quartum  librum  seiitentiarum. 

Liber  de  xxTiii  flguris  emeU. 

[CCLXVj  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Liber  Porftrii  qui  dicitur  Panagericus. 

Expositio  super  xxviii  foguras  cnicis. 

Carmen  de  beata  virgine,  versifice. 

Libellus  M.  J.  de  Garland,  de  miraculis  beatc  virginis  qut  intitulau* 
tur,  Stella  marls. 

Cipriani  Episcopi  et  martyris  qui  dicitur  cena  nuptialis. 

de  formica,  yersificc. 

Rithmus  de  adulatoribus. 

Itinerarium  mentis  euntis  in  deum,  secundum  fratrem  bone  fortune. 
Sermo  Dominica  secunda  adventus  domini. 

Meditacio  Sancti  Augustini  sire  oratio. 

Meditaciones  Anselmi  sire  orationes. 

Prosologion  bead  Anselmi. 

Tractatus  bead  Clemends  pape  de  articulis  6dei 
Ars  predicandt 

Tractatus  de  confessione  non  rerelanda. 

Libellus  de  dispensationibus. 

Tractatus  de  dirersls  fonnis  electionum. 

De  miseria  hominis. 

De  xii  abusionibus  claustri.  ' 

Tractatus  de  exposidonibus  casuum,  lib.  iv. 

Sermo  quidam  de  Sanctis. 

Tractatus  de  sacramentis. 

Concilium  generate  Innocentii  pape. 

Sermo  ejnsdem  Ade  Prioris. 

[CCLXVIj  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Liber  do  animal!  bos. 

de  anima. 

Sermo  Ade  Prions. 

Moralium  dogma 

[CCLXVII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Libellus  qui  dicitur  ymago  mnndi. 

Decretales  in  majori  rolumine. 

in  minor!  rolumine. 
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Decretalet;  InntKentii  pape. 

■ vetercs. 

nove. 

C'odex.  Iiuitituta. 

Papias. 

Quidam  tractaiua  dc  p)ii»ica. 

[CCLXVIII]  In  hoc  ro/u«iVic 

Summa  M.  Graciani  de  urinia. 

Tractatas  ejusdem  de  fleobotomia. 

de  bcrbis  medicinalibua  et  earum  qualitatibus  et  couCor 

tionibua  ct  de  cibU  medicinalibus. 

Libellus  de  regimine  saoitatis. 

Excerpta  de  libro  Saluatii. 

Quedam  aamma  quam  babuit  T.  de  Stureya. 

[CCLXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  contiwntur. 

Excerpta  dc  itr  libris  Reimundi. 

Notule  necessarte  ad  penitentiam  injungendani. 

Summa  de  origine  juris  canonici. 

Libellus  qui  vocatur  ars  fidei. 

Instructio  ad  thcmaCa  dila^". 

De  modis  negociandi  circa  themuta. 

Doctriualis  tradicio  de  scrmnnibus  faciendis. 

Intcrprotacionea  Remigii  abbrcyiate. 

Expositio  simboli  apostolorum. 

Excerpta  de  libro  J.  Crisostomi  super  Malbeum. 

de  Proverbiis  cum  glosa. 

de  Ecclcsiaste  cum  glosa. 

de  Canticis  Caoticorum  cum  glosa. 

de  Ecclesiastico,  cum  glosa. 

Proverbia  Senecc. 

Ars  predicandi. 

%Summa  de  peniteatia  secundem  fratrem  Adam  de  Marisco. 

Regule  de  Summa  Trinitatc. 

Sermones  de  dedicaciune  Ecclesie. 

Summa  de  Epistolis  et  EvangeliU  dominicalibus  per  onnuiu. 
Quedam  extracta  ad  laudem  Sanctorum,  de  vita  eorumilem. 

Sermo  dc  Evangeliis  dominicalibus. 

• in  dominicis  diebus  per  annum  do  cpUiolis  ct  Evangeliia. 

Compilaciones  fratris  Symonis  de  Hentune. 

Summa  fratris  R.  de  modo  predicandi. 

Sidonius,  lib,  vi. 

Casus  dccretalinm  secundum  Johannem  Hispanum. 

[CCLXX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentun 

Constituciones  Romanorum  Pontificum  et  decretales  Kpistolc. 
Quedam  summa  imperfecta  super  librum*  sementiarum. 

Liber  de  modo  dictandi. 
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Grescismus. 

Omnes  libri  Ovidii. 

[CCLXXI]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 
Ovidius  Kpistolarum. 

sine  titulo. 

dc  arte  amstoria. 

(Je  remedio  amoris. 

de  uucc. 

— - dc  Bompno. 

de  pulice. 

de  caculo. 

de  fastis. 

ma^us. 

dc  tristibus. 

* de  ponto. 

de  mirabilibus  inundi. 

Quedam  sumraa  versifice.  Agnes  sacra. 

[CCLXXII^  In  h<tC  volumirtp  continentur  : 
Sententie  pnidentutn. 

[CC’LXXIII]  lather  liogt^ri  de  Frenxgham. 
Decretales. 
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[CCLXXIV]  Lxhri  Johannh  de  Boctone. 

Biblia. 

Biblia,  versifice. 

Hystorie  inandacatoris. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Notule  super  libros  sontentianim. 

Liber  de  naturis. 

de  sacramentis. 

[CCLXXV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  fratris  Jacobi  do  Benevento  de  virtutibu.H  et  dunis  et  friic< 
tibus  ot  beatitudinibus. 

ejasdem  de  x preceptis. 

dc  pcticionibus. 

Libellus  de  medicinis  humani  corporis,  versifi(‘e. 

de  vii  vicHs. 

Brito  super  prologos  biblie. 

[CCLXXVI]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Brito  de  signi6cacionibus  nominuni. 

Tractatus  super  epistolas  Petri. 

Moralium  dogma. 

[C'CLXXVTI]  In  hoc  roiumine  I'ontin^ntur : 

Liber  de  Judicio  Paridis. 

Proverbiu  philosoplioriim. 
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Summa  M.  R.  BelnacenBta  super  Donatum. 

ejosdem  qni  vocatur  tytan. 

Exempla  de  Lucano. 

Libcllns  M.  Serlonis  de  differenciis  figure  super  Virgilium. 

Sermoncs. 

Liber  Methodt  martyris. 

Veni  mecum,  cum  tabula. 

[CCLXXVIIl]  In  hoc  rolumine  contincntur : 

i Liber  de  dolore  interior!  et  exteriori. 

Tractatus  de  interior!  homine. 

Libellus  de  penitenda. 

Sermones. 

Omelia  Bernard!  super,  Missus  est. 

Libellus  cjusdem  ad  claustrales. 

Apocalipsis. 

Tractatus  super  apocalipsim. 

[CCLXXIX]  In  hoc  roltmine  continentur: 

Tractatus  super  Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  testAmentomm  Mathei,  patriarcbe  Constant. 

— ^ qui  dicitur  chembin. 

Ayiculani  de  tribus  Columbia. 

Tractatus  Noli  monachi  de  tU!  viciis  originalibus. 

Quidam  tractatus  de  moralitate  rerum. 

Promotheus  Alexandr!  Nequam. 

[CCLXXX]  In  hoc  rolumine  coniinentur  : 

Tcstamentnm  patriarcharum. 

Liber  Merarii. 

Tractatus  super  primum  libnim  de  animalibus. 

Expositiones  biblie  versificc. 

Appolonius. 

Quedam  epistole. 

[CCLXXXI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Liber  Arthur!  de  Alkimia. 

Summa  pcnitentialis  Johannis  de  Deo. 

[CCLXXXII3  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Tabula  super  decreta. 

Tractatus  super  partem  distinctionum  decretonim. 

Constituciones  domini  Octoboni  legad  in  Anglia. 

Margarita  Bernard!  super  decrctales. 

Summa  Brixensis  cum  summa  Kofredi. 

[CCLXXXIII]  In  hoc  ro/«mtnc  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  penitentia. 

Margarita  Bemardi  super  dccretales. 

Distinctiones  super  titulos  decretalium  secundum  Jnhanncm  Uispanuni. 
Summa  Arctini  de  jure  canonico. 
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Apparatus  decretalium. 

Sunmia  prepositivi  super  tv  libros  sententiaruni. 

Summa  Gaufredi. 

Deere  ta. 

Apparatus  super  deoreta. 

Casus  deoretorum. 

Apparatus  Innocentii  super  decrotales. 

Apparatus  super  summa  de  casibus. 

[CCLXXXIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Epistula  beati  Dionisii  ad  Tliimothcum  dc  roorte  Sancti  Pauli, 

Jeronimi  ad  Nepotiaaum. 

Tractatus  beati  Bernard!  de  moribus  et  honcstate  vite. 
Crisostomus  dc  reparocione  lapsi. 

Meditacio  sive  oratio  beat!  Ambrosii. 

Epistola  ejusdem  ad  Susannam  monacham  de  reparatione  lapsi. 
Tractatus  beati  Ambrosii  do  moribus  ct  honestate  vite. 

Oratio  beati  Augustini  devotissima. 

Ambrosius  de  virginitate. 

Sermo  beati  Anselmi  do  passionc  domini. 

Summa,  Qiii  bene  presunt.  ^ 

[CCLXXXV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Vita  Aristotelis  egregii  philosophi. 

Tractatus  Elredi  Abbatis  de  amicitia  spiritiiali. 

Omelie  Eusebii  ad  monachos. 

Summa  super  codicem. 

Decretales  apparate. 

in  parte  apparate. 

non  apparate. 

Liber  Senece. 

[CCLXXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Seneca  de  vera  amicitia. 

Tullius  de  officiis,  lib.  iii. 

Pnradoxa  Tullii. 

Seneca  de  bencficiis. 

de  clemencia  ad  Neronem  imperatorem. 

de  iv  virtutibus. 

Epistole  Senece  ad  Panliim. 

ad  Luciltum. 

Seneca  de  remediis  fortuitornm. 

Brutus  Latine. 

Gallice. 

Collectarium. 

^^CCLXXXVII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  W.  de  CampelUs. 

Seneca  de  remediis  fortuitorum. 
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Kxcerpta  de  libro  Senece  de  beneficiis. 

Dicta  Sapicntum. 

Libellufl  de  Gerundinifi. 

Tractatus  de  barbarismo  et  ceteris  viclis. 

Libellus  epistolaris. 

Collectarium.  « 

[CCLXXXVIll]  In  h>c  volumine  confine/ifwr; 

Libellus  dc  phisica. 

do  rermilione  et  aliis  coloribus  faciendis. 

Tractatus  de  sinirgia. 

Epistola  Aristotelis  ad  Alexandram  de  regimine  sui  corporis. 
Libellus  de  origine  nominum. 

Tractatus  de  Trinitate. 

^ de  partibus  orationis. 

dc  ortogrspbia. 

de  barbarismo  et  ceteris  viciis. 

Summa  de  sirupis  conficiendis. 

Algorismue. 

[CCLXXXIX]  In  hoc  rotuminc  confine/i/Mr ; 

Statuta  cunctorum  R%um  Anglic. 

Libellus  Jesse  dc  ethimologia  verboruzn. 

Quedam  utilia  excerpta  de  decretis. 

Tractatus  de  pcriculia  novissimorum  temporum. 


[CCXC]  In  hoc  rotuminc  continentur : 

Augustinus  de  singularitate  clericorum. 

Liber  de  porno  Aristotelis. 

Expositio  super,  Prater  Ambrosius. 

Quidam  tractatus  qui  sic  incipitur,  manifestavi. 
Anselmus  dc  divinis  scripturis. 

Liber  colloquiorum  M.  Hugonis. 
iSermo  de  penitentia  et  confessione. 

Beda  de  scematibus. 


[CCXCI]  In  hoc  rotuminc  continentur: 

Beta  de  arte  metrica. 

Summa  super  casus  decretalium. 

Liber  missalc  philosophi  Greci. 

[CCXCH]  In  hoc  rotuminc  continentur  : 

Beda  de  compoto  manuali. 

Casus  super  codicem. 

Liber  de  modo  dictandi. 

Thobias. 

Oonica  de  gestis  pontificum  et  imperatonim. 
Grescismus. 
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Ovidias  do  fastii*. 

— mugnu8. 

Derivacioney  partium. 

[CCXCIII]  Libri  S.  dr  iirantcbrrtjyv, 

Notule  s«p«?r  psalterium. 

[CCXCIV]  In  hoc  rolumiur  contitienhir: 

Scrmonos. 

Ars  predieandi. 

Nutule  divine  Scripture. 

Sunima  Promothci. 

Job  ad  literani. 

[CCXCV]  In  kite  t'ulnminr  cttntinentttr : 

Regule  preteritorum  et  snppinorum  a Prisciano  e.^corpti*. 
Tractatus  de  verbis  quarte  eonjugaoionU. 

Dccreta, 

Huguntio  super  decreta. 

Casus  dccretalimn. 

Dreviariiini  fratris  bone  fortune. 

Liber  excerptus  de  diversis  doctoribus. 

[CCXCVI]  /«  hoc  voluminr  continrntur: 

Bernardus  dc  diligendo  deo. 

— — de  rastitate,  caritate,  et  humilitnte. 

de  xii  gradibus  hilaritatis. 

Sermo  cjiisdeni  super.  Missus  est. 

Bernardus  do  vi  verbis  domini  in  cruce. 

Hugo  de  V .septenis. 

de  virtutc  orandi. 

Soliloquium  Hugonis  de  arra  anime. 

Quedam  Moralia  excerpta  ex  dirtis  Hugonis. 

Hugo  dc  habitu  religionis. 

de  meditatinne. 

dc  laude  caritatis. 

Questioncs  Ixvi  Orosii  ad  Augustiiiuni. 

Kesponsiones  Angustini  ad  Orosium. 

Tractatus  dc  glorificacione  corpori.**  et  beatitudiiic  auinie. 
Serraones. 

Tractatu.'i  M.  Petri  Purisiae'  de  trupis  loquendi. 

super,  onine  eapud  lang'. 

Sermoncs. 

Lanfrancu.s  contra  Borengarium. 

[CCXCVII]  Liber  Johannin  df  Sckumelrsford. 

Decreialcs  vetcres. 

Summa  dccrHaliuni. 

Opposiciones  super  codieeni. 

12 
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[CCXCVIII]  Lib^r  JohaitnU  dr  Ea$tria. 

Suronia  Gaufridi. 

Alexander  de  natiiri^  rerum. 

[CCXCIX]  In  httr  rohtmine  rontinfntttr : 

Brutus  latino. 

Nomina  rotfum  Britaiinie  sicut  per  ordinem  sucoesserunt. 

I)e  Arohiepisoopis  Cant,  quis  oui  nueccssil  et  quantum  w’dit. 

Dicta  Aquile. 

Kxpositin  orationis  dominice. 

Biirnellus. 

^CGC]  /«  hue,  roluminf  cttnfinr.ntur : 

Historia  trojanonim. 

ColUvtarium  ejusdem. 

[CCCl]  In  Aoc  vulumine  continrntnr : 

Tractatus  M.  A.  Nequani  de  ortoi^raphiu. 

ejusdem  super  bibliam. 

[CCCII]  Lihri  R.  dr  Rritewetlr. 

Pantheon. 

[CCCII I]  In  hue  rohtmine 

Hystoria  Augloriim  et  Saxonmu. 

de  lege  et  natura  Swacenorum,  et  de  vita  et  originc  et  lege 

Mathomethe  prophete, 

Epistola  Alexandri  inagni  ad  Aristotelem. 

Libellus  qui  dicitur  ymago  mundi. 

Cmnographia  Necephori  Kpiseopi  Constantinopoi.  ab  Adam  usque 
ad  Imperatorem  Fredericmn. 

Liber  Magistri  W.  de  Conehis  de  pliilosophia. 

[CCCIV*]  In  hoe  volumine  eontinentur : 

Sinonima  Ysidori. 

Quedam  moralia. 

Libellus  de  Sai'ramenti.'i. 

Traetatus  de  celebraciune  mi.s.se. 

Solinii.s  de  mirabilibus  mundi.  * 

Traotatus  Pompeii  do  at'oontibus  super  Donatiim. 

Moralium  dogma. 

[CCeV]  Liber  S.  dr  Ikham. 

Liber  de  naturis. 

Logioa  nova. 

[('CCVI]  Liber  M.  H.  de  IVatelinton. 

Trai’tatus  super  iv  librus  sontentiaruin. 

[CCCVIl]  Lihri  R.  de  Eiham. 

Sumtna  qui  bene  presiint  cum  sormunibus  domiiiicalibus  per  annum. 
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[CCCV'IH]  hi  hoc  volumin*'  rontiiientur : 

Innucenciutt  duper  Canoneni  mUi^e. 

Tractatu^  qui  diritur  Ben  covieiu. 

Regula  beati  Beiiedicti. 

[CCCIX]  ht  hoc  vtUumine  contin^ntur : 

Augiutiniiii  de  vita  cleriooriim. 

de  igiu*  purgatorii. 

Regula  beat!  Augti^tini  de  oommuni  vita  clericorum 
Augustinus  de  iitilitate  spritualiuni  canticorum. 

Traotatus  de  virtutibus  theologicis. 
l^ibellus  de  rardinalibus  lioruanc  ccclesie. 

Introduotiones  collacioniim. 

Qucstiones  de  thoologia  cum  serraonibus. 

Libelliis  de  arte  siccatoria. 

[CCCX]  Lihri  0.  de  Homennl. 

Biblia. 

Historic  nianducatoris. 

Historic. 

Sententie  Rtmgobardi. 

Johannis  Damasceni. 

[CCCXI]  /«  htrt'  rolumine  confinentur : 

Liber  ojiisdeui  de  phiiosoplna. 

Aiisclmus  de  similitudinibu.H. 

Pruiuotheus  Alexandri  Nequam. 

Concordantie  super  decrcta. 

Quedam  summa  de  foro  judiciali. 

Breviarium  bone  fortune. 

[CCCXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  confinentur : 

Ysidorus  de  virtutibus. 

- — de  sumino  bono. 

de  diflFerenciis. 

Tractatus  super  psalterium. 

Lihellus  de  vita  Sancti  Luce  Evangeliste. 

Boicius  de  disciplina  acolarium  cum  conieiito. 

Pantheon. 

fCCCXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  vontinentur : 

Statutu  Octoboni  Icgati. 

Libellus  dc  omnibus  episcopis  subjectis  eccleaic  Komane. 

de  castris  ot  rivi^,  aquis  ct  montibus^  et  roonaateiiis  Britan> 

nie  majuris. 

Concilium  Gregorii  x Lugduni  celebratuni. 

Historia  de  lege  et  natura  Saracenoruni. 

Epistola  Alexandri  ml  Aristotelein. 

Libellus  qui  dicitiir  yinngo  mundi. 

12* 
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Cathalo^iii  Romanonini  Pontificnm  ct  Irap^ratorum. 
Cronica  de  ^iinimU  pontifieibna  et  Impcraloribus. 
(\mstitn<'iones  J.  dc  Pecham  Cant.  Arrliiepispopi. 
Dispensacione^  JohatmiH  de  Deo. 

Sii»satleu8  super  tertiiiiu  et  quartum  lihrmii  seiitcntiaruxn 
[CX’CXIV']  In  hoc  rolumim  cuntinentUT : 

Notuic  Theolope. 

Libellus  qiii  dicitur  historia  imperialis. 

Psalterium  seoundiim  Longubardiim. 

Alexander  de  nutiirU  reruru. 

[rCCXV^]  In  hoc  fo/«mine  rowfi«enft/r  : 

Moralia  exoerpta  ex  dictis  Greiforii. 

Meditaciones  beati  UernardL 
Notule  super  ir  Ubros  senteiitiaruni. 

Libellus  de  niutua  euritate  et  commiminiie  j^rutte. 
Epi»t<de  cannnioe  ulosate. 

Lucas  gloi^atus. 

Johannes  f;losatus. 

Kationale. 

Sermones  per  uunuoi.  Ambieiamtis. 

Serroo,  8i  fiHus  dei  cs. 

Veni  iiiecum  rum  tabula. 

Tractatus  U.  Gruseteste,  templum  dtimiui. 

[CCCXVI]  In  hoc  t'olitmtne  contincntitr : 

•Sumimi,  Qui  bene  presunt. 

Quidem  scrmones. 

Tractatus  de  lide. 

Moralia  super  Johaniiem. 

Kxrerpta  de  libris  Scnece. 

Notule  Thome  dc  Bockingge  super  Dcutronoiuium. 


[CCCXVIl]  /«  hoc  roiumine  contincntttr : 
Brito  de  derivationibus. 

Casus  Bernardt  super  Ubruin  decretalium. 
Liber  M.  W.  de  Conchis  dc  phitosopbia. 

[CCCXV’HI]  In  hoc  roiiimtne  contin^ntur : 
Trai‘tatus  de  spera. 

Decreta. 

Decretales  non  apparatc. 

Vetus  ooinpilatio  decretalium. 

Casas  decretalium  Bernardi.  « 

' decretalium  et  decretoruiii, 

Sunniia  Gaufridi. 

Reimundi. 

Tractatus  de  penitentia. 
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[CCCXIX]  In  kov  volumine  eontineutur : 

Liber  penitcncialis  M.  J.  de  Deo. 
Coiicorduntie  super  dccreta. 

Questionea  M.  B.  Brixieiiais. 

Liber  dbtinetionuni  tloriini  juris  canonii  i. 
Siimma  gratie  Aretini. 

de  confossionibus  audii^ndi. 

Digestum  novum. 

Summa  Asannia. 

Rofrcdi  de  jure  civili. 

Notule  super  codicem. 

Summa  ^'auneredi. 

[CCCXXj  Liber  Luce  de 

Collectarium  de  raultis,  in  lingua  Gallieana. 
[CCCXXI]  In  Aoc  volumxiip.  eontinentur : 

Sinonimn  super  ariom  plusice. 

[CCCXXII]  Liber  M.  Thome  de  Cherringije. 

Liber  Ypocratis  de  rcgimiiie  verboruni. 
[CCCXXIII]  In  hue  columine  eontinentur  . 

Tegni  Galieni. 

Liber  pronosticorum  Ypoi-ratis*. 

AmforiMiiorum  Ypocratis. 

urinarum  Kgidii  cum  commento  Gilbert! 

Viaticus  Constaiitiiii. 

[CCCXXIVj  In  hoc  ro/uinine  Cimtinentur : 

Liber  ainphorissiniorum  Ypocratis. 

Tegni  Galieni. 

Liber  urinamni  Theophilt. 

pronosticorum  ypocratis. 

de  reginiine  ocritanim. 

urinarum  Ysaac. 

— — Egidii. 

Philaretiis  de  pulsibus. 

Johannieiiu!. 

Notule  super  phisicani. 

Dicte  univcrssles  et  particulare.s. 

[CCCXXVj  In  Aoc  columine  continentui  : 

Ysaac  de  urinis. 

Liber  qui  vocatur  ntgerimus. 

— — aiiathomia. 

medicinalis  G.  de  Agnili. 

Questioner  Magistri  Rogeri. 

Practica  major  ejusdem. 

Circa  iustans. 
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Johan  niciiis. 

Praotica  Uo^^ri. 

Liber  urinarum^  E^dit. 

[CCCXXVI]  In  hw'  rulumint*  continfntur : 
Viaticus  Constantini. 

[CCCXXVII]  Libri  M.  H.  (ie  Fareresham. 
Decretales  nove  apparate. 

Inuocciicius  super  decretales. 

Digestum  vetus. 

novum. 

Infortiatum. 

Codex, 

^vetura  prime  partis  eodieis. 

secunde  partis. 

Close  sexti  libri  deirretaiium. 


Incipit  demonjitracio  etirn  cont^tiif.  Phtinetio  primtt 

[CCCXXVIII]  Libri  Sancti  Thome, 

Genesis  glosata. 

Pentateucus  sl^i^tUus. 

Bihlia. 

Josue  glosate. 

[CCCXXIX]  In  hoc  ro/fO«i«e  continentur : 

Liber  Judicum.  Liber  Ruth. 

Regum  glo.  ct  Paralipomenon. 

Psalterium  se<Mmditm  Anselmuni. 

Longobarduin. 

Parabole  Salomonis,  glosatc. 

Ecclesiastes  glo. 

Liber  sapicntic  glo. 

Ysaiasy  glo. 

Jeremias,  glo. 

Item  Jeremias,  glo. 

Lamentaciones  Jeremie,  glo.  • 

Ezechicl,  glu. 

Duodecim  prophete,  gbt. 

Kcce  quani  bonum. 

Quatuor  Evangelia,  glo. 

Marcus,  glo. 

Johannes,  glo. 

Kpistole  canonice,  glo. 

Pauli  secundum  Longobarduni. 

Anselmiim. 

Apocatipsis,  glu. 
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Sentcntio  Longobardi. 

Hugo  super  Ecelesiasten. 

Item  Hugo  super  Keeiesiasten. 

[C(X'XXX]  In  hm'  ru/««ij«e  amtinentur : 

Hugo  de  differenoia  divine  Theologie  et  mundane. 

de  Archa  Noe. 

Rahanus  super  EeeU^iastieum. 

[CCCXXXI]  In  hoc  ro/umif»e  vontinentnr: 

Cronies  de  viii  etatibus  secuU. 

Trac'tatiis  (|ui  dieitur  ouiiie  capud  languidiini. 
Omelie  Grtfgorii. 

VVamerius  Gregoriamis. 

Ysidorus  dc  genere  ofdciorum. 

[CCCXXXII]  lu  hoc  roluminc  vontinentur : 

TuUius  Tuscalanaruui. 

Anibrosius  de  Officiis. 

[CCCXXXIII]  in  hoc  roluminc.  continentur : 

Ambrosias  de  satTamentis. 

Item  Ambrosius  de  paradise. 

Ambrosius  de  patriarchis. 

de  Sancto  Joseph. 

de  benedietionibiis  patriaroharum. 

de  apologia  David. 

de  vines  Naboth  Jexr^lite. 

de  jejunio. 

dc  Hastoribus. 

■■■■—  de  peniteneia. 

Prims  pars  Titi  Livi. 

Secunda  pars  Titi  Livi. 

Agellius  Noctium  Atticarum. 

[<3CCXXX1  V']  iHstijurtio  scmntla. 

Quintus  Curaius. 

[CCCXXXV]  In  hoc  r»/umi/ie  continentur: 

Vegetius  de  re  militari. 

Solinus. 

[CCCXXXVl]  In  hoc  ndumine  continentur: 

Valerius  Maximus  de  dictis  et  factis  lueuiorabiUum. 
HUtoria  Trojanorum. 

Sermo  Petri  Kavennatis. 

8.  Guerrici  AbbatU. 

8.  estote  fortes. 

Sermo,  homo  ijuidam  erat  dives. 

Gnbernator  prudens. 

hodie  dilectUsiroi. 
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Scruiu,  Ascendit  dt'iiti. 

longo  aiipiciebam. 

Item  Scrmo,  A^piciebam. 

Mariolc. 

Liber  cxortacionum  bcati  Bernard!,  ad  Kugenium  papam. 
[CCCXXXVII]  In  hoc  volumine  r<4ntineutvr : 

Bernardus  de  amore  dei. 

Abbreviaeio  Veteris  Tefttaiueuti. 

Liber  Odonls  priori^  de  moribuK  ecrlesic. 

Epitttolo  Cipriani. 

[CCCXXXVIII]  In  hoc  columiae.  contiuentur : 

Apologeticus  (iregorii  Naxanzeni. 

Epistole  Ke^in  Atlieniensium. 

Deereta.  Codex. 

Inforciatuni. 

Di^eetum  vetUK. 

Digestmn  novum. 

Iti8titiUa. 

Item  Instituta. 

Liber  de  prepurucioiie  tituloruiii. 

Item  Uber  prcparacionc  titulorum. 

[CCCXXXIX"]  In  hoc  roluminc  continentm  : 

Quedam  compilacdu  legmn. 

Item  Exactis. 

Prescianus  magims. 

Presrianu8  constructionuiu. 

[CCCXL]  In  hoc  voluminc  rontinentur : 

Athucismi  Priseiani. 

Priacianus  de  occentibu^. 

■ dc  versibus  Virgilii. 

de  nomine,  pronomine,  et  verbo,  ad  iijotructioncm  pueroruin. 

Beda  de  ortc  metrica. 

Donutu^i  de  barbari»mo. 

Bc<ia  de  secmatibiu. 

Donatiis  de  arte  metrica. 

Traeiatmi  de  iv  alphabetic  in  lainenta<'iimibuc  Jereinic. 

Murcianns  Capelia,  lib.  ix. 

Liber  Quintilliani,  lib.  x. 

iCCCLI]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

Sunima  leguiu. 

Liber  Scnece  de  clumacionibuc. 

Marcianus  Cucua. 

[CCCXLII]  In  hrtc  volumine  rontinentur ; 

Zema  Marciani. 
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Item  Apophortca  Marciani. 

Ve^j^ctius  de  re  militari. 
fCCCLXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  ronttnentur : 

Libellus  de  situ  Jenitsaleiu  et  locis  sancti:i. 

Policraticus  Joliannis,  lib.  Hi. 

[CCCXLlVj  In  hoc  voiuminc  contincntur : 

.Methalogieon  eju^dem,  lib.  v'iii. 

[CCC'XLV]  Liber  M.  Ilerhcrti  de  Boseham. 

Prima  par»  pHalterii  se<‘undum  Lungnbarduiii. 

Socunda  purs  psaltorii  secundiun  Longobarduui. 

Prima  pars  epiistolarum  Pauli  jicoundum  Limgobarduin. 

Sei'unda  pars  epistolarum  Pauli  tiecunduui  Longobardiini 
Thumus. 

[ C C( ' X L V I ] I »isti ncti o tercta . 

Liber  Uadulfl  Reiiicn»iH. 

(tcne^i!!  glosata. 

Exodus  glo. 

Leviti(Mt8  glo. 

Nunieruti  glo. 

Dcutronomium  glo. 

Jusue,  glo.  , 

[CCCXLVII]  In  hoc  volumiiv^  condnvntu/  . 

Liber  Judtoum  glosahis. 

Ruth,  glo. 

Rcguiu,  glo. 

Paralipomcnnn,  glo. 

Ksdras^  glo. 

[CCCXLVIIl]  In  hoc  columine  continentur  : 

Neemias,  glo. 

Judith^  glo. 

Thobias,  glo. 

He»tcr»  glo. 

Job,  glo. 

Psaltcrium  secundum  Longubardum. 

Parabole,  glo. 

[CCCXLIXJ  In  hoc  culumine  coniincttiur : 

EoclesiasteK,  glu. 

Item  Cantiea  Canticorum,  glo. 

Liber  Sapientic,  glo. 

Ecclesiasticus,  glo. 

Ysaias,  glo. 

Jeremias,  glo. 

Tractatus  super  Kzecliielem. 


HOOK  It. 
Cljupirr  II. 
(A|i|iendix.) 
CatiiloKUp  of  Uif 
Lilirnrjr  of  Christ 
Cliorch  IfoujLi- 
torjr,  Canterbury. 
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MUOK  II. 
('hapter  II. 

(A  ppenitU.) 
Catalogue  of  Um* 
Library  uf  (.'brUt 
Churrb  Monaa- 
t«ry,  ('aut«rbury. 


[CCCL]  in  hue  vulnmin*'  cuntinenfur  ; 

Notule  Kupt>r  ouines  propht‘tiu>. 

Itfrn  notule  super  Ubrum  8apienlie  et  super  .lob,  et  super  Ubruui 
rroverbionini,  et  super  queiiani  evangelia. 

Daniel  glosata. 

Duodeeim  Propliete  glosat. 

Matheus,  glo. 

Marcus,  gb>. 

LucavS,  glo. 

.Johannes,  glo. 

Actus  Apostoloriim,  glo. 

Kpistole  canonice,  glo. 

KpisUile  Pauli  seeundutn  Lougobardiiiii. 

Apocalvpsis,  glo.  ^ 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Hoecius  dc  Trinitatc. 

Hillarius  de  Trinitatc,  lib.  \x\. 


[CCCLI]  in  hoc  rolumine  cuntinentur: 

Hillarius  de  sinodis  contra  omnes  hereses. 

Item  Hillarius  ad  Constantiimni  Augnstinum  (?)  de  fide  catholica. 
Hyllarius  contra  Auxentium  Arrianum  episcopum  Medioianenseoi. 
Kxpositio  Johaniiis  super  Jerarehiam  Dyonisii. 

.ierarchia  Dionisii. 

[CCCLII]  in  hoc  rotumine  conHncntnf: 

Kpistole  Dionisii. 

Tra<;tatus  super  .Jerarehiam  Dionisii. 

super  Genesim. 

[CCCLIII}  in  hoc  ro/wmine  cuntinentur: 

Tractatus  super  Leviticum. 

Item  Tractatus  super  librum  Regum. 

Duplices  glose  super  Genesim.  * 

[CCCLI V]  in  hoc  volumine  cuntinentur. 

Dupplicos  glose  supper  Matheum. 

Glose  super  Exodum. 

[CCCLV]  in  hoc  volumine  cuntinentur: 

Glose  super  Pentateuchum. 

Libellus  de  jure  civili. 

- — de  operibus  sex  diemm. 

super  omiie  quod  cst  iu,  quantum  e-st  bonum  est. 

contra  Nestoriiim  et  Enticem. 

Item  diverse  notabilia  theologie. 

Distiiictio  quarta. 

Glose  super  Ysaiam  et  xii  prophetas. 
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[CCCLV’I]  /«  hoc  %'oluminv  contincntar : 

(rloise  super  Danielem. 

librum  Niimeri. 

Parabolas. 

— — EeelesiaKten. 

Caiitica  Canticorum. 

Notule  super  libros  Salomonis. 

Glose  super  Jeremiam. 

<)ratio  Abat'nc  propbete. 

Ttaetatus  super  Mareuni,  Lucani,  et  Johaimem. 

Purs  Klosarum  super  deoreta. 

Speeuliim  Keciesie. 

[CCCLVII]  In  hoc  rulumine  rontin^ntur  : 

Kxpositio  doroini  Keuiifpi  Aiitisiodurensts  super  Missam. 

Trai'tatiis  Odoais  C'anierareiisis  epise.  de  raiione  altaris. 

Kxpositio  Hildcberti  episcopi  de  diTinis  mUteriis. 

Tuta  ars  phisice. 

Liber  Sermouum. 

[CCCLVIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  ; 

Liber  Yvoiiis  CarnoteiisiK  de  oousonantia  sacramentnruni  veterU  et 
uovi  Testanienti. 

[CCCLIX]  Liber  Uicanli  cttj>eHani  Sancti  Thttme. 

Priniu  purs  psalterii  seeundum  Longobarduni. 

Seounda  pars  psalterii  secundum  Longobarduni. 

Prima  pars  decretorum. 

.Sii’undu  pars  decretoruin. 

[CCCLX]  Libri  Lan/ranei  Archiepircoiti. 

Epistole  Pauli  secundum  Anselmiim. 

Item  epistole  Pauli  secundum  Anselmum. 

[CCCLXI3  Libri  Huberti  Archiepincopi. 

Biblia. 

[CCCLXII]  Libri  Uadatji  de  irof»?et7c. 

Epistole  Pauli  glosate  secundum  Longobardnm. 

Biblia. 

[CCCLXIII]  Libri  Thome  de  Sturepa  aenioris. 

Biblia. 

[CCCLXIV]  In  hoc  cotumine  continentur : 

Coiicordantie  morales  super  bibliam. 

Triplc.x  traiudutdo  psalterii. 

Omiic.s  libri  Esdre. 

Interpretaciones  Kbraicuruiii  nominum. 
llistoriu  ecclesiastica. 


ROOK  II. 

Ohiipter  If. 
(Appriidix.) 

('•talnKiic  aT  tht* 
UlifMry  uf  Christ 
Cliurrh  MnnaH- 
t«rjr,('ajitArbur). 
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HOOX  II. 
('iiaptrr  il. 
(Appeoilix.) 
(‘ataloKUC  of  th** 
Library  of  C-hriat 
Churrh  MonaM- 
lery.  (’aniorbury. 


[CCCLXV']  /«  hoc  t'olumine  continentur : 

Arbur  propagac'ioiiiij  filiorum  Ade. 

Tehtamentiiin  patriarcharum. 

Si^ntontie  Longobardi. 

TraotatU8  Thomo  de  Alqiiiim  .'Uipcr  primum  libruiu  Si‘ntentiurum. 

lyuadcm  nup(?r  si'ciindum  librimi. 

— — UTcium  librani. 

Priina  pars  Cuncordantiarum. 

Secunda  pars. 

Tends  pars. 

Quarts  par.s. 

Quinta  pars. 

Pustillc  super  Pentateuchum. 

xii  Proplietas. 

Pruvcrbia  Salomomis. 

[CCCLXVI]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

Postille  super  Canlioa  Cantiroriim. 

Ysaiam. 

Ezeohicleni. 

Danielem. 

Notule  super  hystoriam  ecclesiasticaiu. 

Tractatus  S.  Cantuar.  Archiep.  dc  ponitentia  Magdalene. 

Kpistola  Pauli  a<l  Kumanos,  glosata  secundum  Petrum  Loiigobar- 
dum. 

Postillc  super  Danielem, 

Matheum. 

Marcum. 


[CCCLXVII]  In  hoc  roluminc  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  sacramenti.s. 

(daustrale  Hugonis  de  Sancto  Victore. 

Kxeerpta  iitilia  ex  dictis  Sanctorum. 

LibelUis  de  oanonibus  cvangelioniin. 

Tractatus  dc  prelatis  et  eorum  officiis. 
i'ostille  super  Marcum  et  Lucam. 

Ysaiam. 

Genesim. 

Job  ad  literani. 

■ epi.stolas  Pauli. 

Liber  Augustini  xxviii  in  uiio  voluminc  videlicet, 
Augustinus  retractionuni,  lib.  ii. 

contra  achademicos,  lib.  iii. 

dc  vita  beats,  lib,  i. 

Je  ordine,  lib.  ii. 

Soliloquiortim  Augustini,  lib.  ii. 

Augustinus  de  immortalitate  anime.  lib.  i. 
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Augustinus  dc  moribus  ccelesie  ratboltce.  Kt  de  moribus  Mani- 
(du*oruni. 

— de  quantitate  oninie,  lib.  i. 

unde  malum  ct  dc  libero  arhitrio,  lib.  iii. 

de  Genesi  eontra  Manichoos,  lib.  ii. 

■ dc  mnsica,  Hb.  vi. 

de  magistrU)  lib.  i. 

— — dc  vera  reli^ione,  lib.  i. 

dc  utilitate  credundi,  lib.  i, 

- — de  duabus  unimabus,  lib.  i. 

• — * <le  fide  et  simbolo,  lib.  i. 

de  SermoTic  doinini  in  monte,  lib.  ii. 

de  nicndacio,  lib.  i, 

contra  niendacium,  Ub.  i. 

de  ag<me  rhristiauo,  lib.  i. 

de  natura  boni,  lib.  i. 

de  buiio  roiijugali,  lib.  i. 

de  Tirt^initate,  lib.  i. 

de  divinat'ione  demonum,  lib.  i. 

<lc  baptizatione  parvuloriimt  lib.  i. 

Kpistula  Au^ustini  ad  Marcellinum. 

Auj^usthius  de  unica  baptizatione,  lib.  i. 

de  spiritii  et  litcra.  • 

Libri  Au^ustini  xiv,  in  uno  voluinine,  videlicet, 

Auf^ustinus  dc  consensu  cvaugelistarum. 

de  c.xxviii  questionibus  veterLs  et  novi  testamenti. 

de  duetrina  Christiana. 

— de  octoginta  tribus  questionibus. 

de  viii  dulctii  questionibus. 

- — - ad  inquisiciones  Januarii. 

Questiones  Orosii,  Ixv.  et  totidem  rosponsiones  Augustini. 

Augustinus  contra  Felicianum  bereticuin. 

Yponosticon  Augustin!. 

Augustinus  de  questionibus  cvangelii  secundum  Mathcum. 


BOOK  II. 

(‘hapt^r  If. 
(Appendix.) 

of  lh«* 
Litimry  of  Chrisi 
Church  Motiu- 
lory,  r»t>terbarjr. 


— — de  diversis  questionibus. 

dc  presencia  dei  ad  Dardanuni. 

do  mirabilibus  divine  scripture. 

Kncheridion  Augustini. 

Summa  MagUtri  Johaimis  de  Abi.svilla. 


QCCGLXVIII]  fn  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Mariale. 

Item  dialogus  Adelardi  Bathonicusis  de  questionibus  natiirulibus  se- 
cundum Arabieos. 

Jerarcbta  Dyonisii. 
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Book  II. 

Chapter  11. 
(App#iuJix.) 
CaUiu^UG  of  tlif 
Library  of  ChrUt 
(.'horrh  Uonat- 
tery.Canlerbiiry. 


[CCCLXIX]  In  hiH'  riflumini'  fontintntur : 

DioniKiuii  <ie  eocle^ia^tica  iorarrhiu. 

Item  Dlonisiiui  Ue  <Uvini»  nominibuit. 

fie  miatiea  tlieoloj^iu. 

Scntentie  Johaiiiii.«  Dama^oeni. 

Introflui'tin  elomenturiii  dogniatuiii,  JohaimiM  I>amaif('eii}. 
Item  TrLsu^uni  Johanni^  Daniaf^ceni. 

Interpretui'iono.s  hebraieorum  nominum. 

[CCCLXX]  In  hoc  rttiuminr  t'ontincntur : 

5>ermf»  Stophani  Archiepi^oopi  Cantiiar. 

KxpoHitio  auper  tiinibnhim  Athana^^ii. 

Kxeerpta  f!e  flictis  lieati  AnHelmif  et  8nnet(»runi  putruni. 
KpUttila  Jeroninii  ad  Mareellinuni. 

■ Au}^(utini  ad  .leronimum  de  origine  mnine. 

KxpoKltio  Mi>xe  Keeuiulum  YHidoruni. 

[CCCLXXI]  In  hft*'  t'oluminf  iUsntinfntHr : 

Pa^tfioneti  apfxftidorum  et  qiiorumdam  martvnini. 

Hocf'iii^  quomodo  Trinitas  unuif  deosi. 

[CCCLXXI  I]  In  hoc  citiuminc  <v»«finenf«r;  . 

KxpoKitlo  fuiper  libruni  de  anima. 

Item  liber  pbisieorum  Arititoteliti. 

Speeuluin  eecdesie. 

Liber  de  ffaeranienti^. 

[CCCLXXIIl]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Moralia  super  Apucalipsim. 
ti.xeerpta  fie  dietis  pbilffsoplufrum. 

Pronostieon  Toletani  Kpbcopi  de  utroque  seculo. 

(rlo.se  super  epistcdas  Pauli. 

super  Matbeiim. 

Libfdlus  exurtatorius  ad  virlutes. 

Seriptum  NichelH  oionachi  ad  EUenseni  episcopum. 
Senno,  Suseepimus  deu«. 

Electiores  sermones  ilomini  S.  Arebiepiscopi. 

Sinonirua  YsidoH. 

[CCCLXXI V^]  In  hfic  rolumine  contincntnr: 

Liber  Soliloquiorum  Mai^istri  Hugonis. 

. de  iv  virtutibus  prinripalibus. 

Traetatus  de  tribus  habitaeulis. 

Admonieio  bead  Auf^ustini  dc  penitentia. 

Monita  8anrti  Basilii  Kpiseopi. 

Expositio  super  canonem  missc. 

Historia  de  aetibus  Apostoluruni. 

[CCCLXX V]  In  hoc  columiw"  ; 

Questioner  et  notabilia. 
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Lihellus  de  derivationibut*. 

Tractatus  super  Canonem  Misse. 

[CCCLXXVI]  In  A'*c  rohmine  continentut  : 

Mot'or  de  virtutihus  herbariim. 

Kithinus  An^!i<’e. 

De  Institutiono  misse. 

[C(?C'LXXVII]  In  htH'  volumine  amtiMnhir: 

Marbotus  de  natura  lapidum. 

Libellus  de  .Iona  prnpheta,  eersiHee. 

Marbudius  de  oniameitHs  verhorum. 

Questioner  de  omni  hvstoria. 

Rni^'ina  Dioiiisii. 

Libellus  de  versibar  scriptis  intra  scpnlchruni  domini. 
Traetatus  de  c>ffert<»rio  misse. 

De  triphonia  cocleaie. 

[CCCLXXVIIl]  In  huv  rolumine  cimtinvntur : 

Libellur  de  arte  iiiusiea. 

Troctatiis  de  arte  mediea. 

Dietionarius. 

LibelluH  de  re^ulU  artis  ^rannuattce. 

Liber  misteriorum. 

Libellus  de  prepositionibus. 

Ars  le^;endi  in  eerleaia. 

Traetatus  de  «»pera. 

[CCCLXXIX]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

Beda  de  compoto. 

Item  Beda  de  temporibur. 

Binla  de  liina<’ionibus  rum  tabtila  ejur<Iem. 

Musira  (luydtmis.* 

Libellus  dc  moralibur  que  K<ime  sunt. 

de  In  prepositione. 

Summa  antisiodorenria. 

[CCCLXXX]  Jn  hoc  rohmine  ctmimenhir : 

Unum  ex  quatuor. 

DisUnctiones  super  qiiedam  verba  biblie. 

Postille  super  eantica  eantieorum. 

Collcete  de  jure  rivili  et  canonico. 

Apparatus  super  librum  Tnstitutioiiiini. 

[CCCLXXXI]  In  hoc  roltiminc  continentur: 

Summa  de  negueiis  civilibus. 

Opus  probe  uxoris  adelphi. 

Ars  notorin. 

Item  ars  notoria  que  appellatiir  nova  ars. 

Notule  super  tros  Ubror  scMitentiarum. 


BOOK  II. 

rh«{it«r  II. 

(App«'ndtx.) 
('ataloviui*  of  the 
Library  off'hrint 
(Church  Mona.4’ 
tery,  ('BuU'rbury. 
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Qook  II. 
C'lwptcr  II. 

(App**!!!!!!.)! 
l*aUlogu«  <»f  the 
LUiriry  ofChrWl 
Cburrh  MorM' 
i«^rjr,  Canterbury. 


Que^tiones  Votri  PtL'itivi^nsU. 

Moralinm  ilogma. 

[CCCLXXXII]  In  Am*  nJnmina  cuutinentur : 

Liber  tie  gramniaticu. 

Expot^itio  ximboU  Nieeni. 

Ysidora^  de  snniino  bono. 

Notiile  Huper  Luram. 

sententiati. 

Lapidarius. 

Expobitio  quorumdam  verboruoi  psalierii. 
Liber  de  xii  lapidibux  prccio«iti. 

Diversa  notaldlia  do  tliecdogia. 

Libellub  de  introductione  dialeetiee. 

Summa  Keymiindi  de  eosibub  ubbreviata. 
[CCCLXXXIII]  In  httc  ro/«»Hi«c  continentHr : 
Postillc  super  Matheum. 

Jotiannem. 

Item  biinima  Ueymundi. 

[C’CCLXXXIV]  In  hoc  rohmine  continentur : 
Sumiiia  do  easibus. 

Fnlgcncius. 

[CCCLXXXV]  In  hoc  roiuminc  continentur: 
Sermoues  quidani  de  sanctts  et  de  tempore. 
Antieladianus  maestri  Alani. 

[CCCLXXXVI]  In  hoc  roiuminc  continentur: 
Cluudiunus  ma^^nus. 

Cosmot^raphia  Bernard!  Silvestri. 

Vir^ilius. 

Opus  probe,  uxoris  Adclplii. 

Troctattts  de  nuniero  ct  astrulabio. 

Anselmus  do  differenciiw  Uonorum. 

Libelius  de  quadripharia  dei  operaeione. 

Liber  de  Mathematica. 

Albiniazar  do  floribus. 

Ysagoge  Johaimirii. 

Traotatus  U.  Premostraoensis  de  eanone  misse. 
Methodius. 

Liber  de  nsibus  urdinis  monastici. 

Virgilius  de  Eneydis. 
f)i»tinctio  undecima. 

[CXCLXXXVII]  Lihri  liadnifi  dr  .VortAin'b. 
llUtorie  Puuperum. 

[C-CC'LXXXVIII]  In  hoc  rtdumine  contiucntiw: 
Institutu  Justiniuni. 
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Regule  juris. 

Glose  M.  Vioaril  super  regula  juris. 

Setardus. 

[CCCLXXXIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 
Promotheos. 

Summa  legum. 

[CCCXC]  lAher  Henrici  Piun  (?). 

Exodus  glosatus. 

[CCCXCI]  Liber  W.  de  Okholte. 

Instituta  Justiniani. 

[CCCXCII]  Libri  M.  ffugoniH  de  Luckii. 

Liber  Regum,  glosatUvS. 

Epistole  Pauli  glosate  secundum  Longobarduiu. 
Actus  Apostolorum,  glosati. 

[GCCXCIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Hester,  glosata. 

Thobia,  glos. 

Judith,  glos. 

Matheus,  glos. 

Miracula  Sancti  Thome. 

[CCCXCIV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Vita  Saocti  Thome. 

Libri  Roberti  de  Hastinge. 

[CCCXCV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Allegorie  historiarum. 

Histone  manducatoria. 

Pauperum. 

Instituta. 

[CCCXCVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Regule  juris. 

Decreta  abbreviata. 

CCCXCVII]  Li6ri  Roberti  de  Egnesham. 

Unum  ex  quatuor. 

Glose  super  eundem. 

Thomas. 

[CCCXCVIH]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Omelia  in  festo  Soncti  Thome. 

Item  cause  exilii  beati  Thome. 

Job  Glosatus. 

[CCCXCrX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Jeronimus  ad  Papam  Damasenro  de  prodigo  tUio. 
[CCCC]  Liber  IVtberti  Priorie. 

Psalterium  glos.  secundum  Longnhardum. 


HOOK  II. 
Chapter  If. 
(Appendix.) 
CauUogne  of  the 
Library  of  ChrUt 
Chnrch  Moiiaa' 
iery,  ('aiiterbury. 
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BOOK  11. 
C'hapWr  II. 
(Apprndix.) 
1‘aUioRue  of  thr 
Library  of  Christ 
Church  Mona-S' 
tcry,  Canterbury. 


[CCCCI]  Liber  Honorii  Prioris. 

Epistole  canonice,  glosate. 

[CCCCU]  In  hoc  I'otumine  continentur: 

G1o£G  Gpistolarum  Pauli  ad  Romanos. 

Epistole  et  sermoncs  ejusdem. 

[CCCCIII]  Liber  IP  Gauterii  Priori^. 

Iliblia,  cum  intorprctociunibus  hebraicornm  nominam. 

[CCCCIV]  Libri  fp.  Britonis. 

Psaltcrium  glos.  secundum  Lonpobardum. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  secundum  Anselnium. 

Decrcta  Graciani. 

Liber  dc  tropis  loquendi. 

[CCCCV]  In  hoc  volumine  contiuentur: 

Questiones  Ixv  Orosii  ct  toiidem  responsiones  Angustini. 
Trartatus  de  \i  verbis  domini  in  eruee. 

Odonis  Abbatis  de  bello  in  Jibrum  Regnm. 

Hugo  de  Inude  caritatis. 

Item  Hugo  de  septenis. 

dc  vinute  orandi. 

Liber  SoHloquiorura  ejusdcni. 

Excerpts  de  dictis  ejusdeiu. 

Meditaciones  ejusdem. 

Responsio  ejusdem  ad  quedam  interrogata. 

Distinctiones  psalterii  et  tropi  loquendi. 

[CCCCV’I]  Jn  hoc  voiumine  continentur : 

Libellus  dc  usura. 

[CCCCVIl]  Libri  Saiomonis  nuppriorir. 

Moralia  S.  Archiepiscopi  super  xii  prophetas. 

[CCCCVIIT3  In  hoc  volumine  continentur:  * 

Epistole  beat!  Bernardi  Abbatis. 

Verbum  abbreviatum. 


[CCCCIX]  In  hoc  ro/«mi’ne  continentur 
Tropi  loquendi. 

Item  tractatus  dc  niissa. 

Liber  Sermonum. 

[CCCCX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  • 

Notule  quedam  de  theologia. 

Sermoues  Innocencii  pape. 

[CCCCXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

^ Notule  super  Lcviticum. 

Sermo  A.  Nequam  et  eoncordantie. 

Glose  super  quaiulnm  partem  psalterii  et  questiones  dc  thcologiR. 
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[CCCCXII]  W)er  Or^tjorii. 

Ps&lterium  glosatum  secundum  Anselmnin. 

[CCCCXIII]  Lihri  JV.  Duretfenf. 

Psaltcrium  glosatum  secundum  Anselmum. 

Lucas,  glos. 

Johannes,  glos. 

[GCCCXIV]  Lihri  Somonis. 

Prima  pars  psalterii,  glos. 

Secunds  pars. 

Tercia  pars. 

[CCCCXV]  Lihri  Auredi  heremite. 

Psalterium  glosatum  secundum  Porctanum. 

[CCCCXVI]  Lihri  Petri  de  Lewes. 

Job.  glosatus. 

[CCCCXVII]  Distinctio  duodecima. 

Psalterium  glosatum  secundum  Anselmum. 

Porctanum, 

Item  psalterium  glosatum  secundum  eundem. 

Epistole  Pauli  glosate  secundum  eundem. 

Item  Epistole  Pauli  glos.  sec.  eund. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  sec.  Anselmum. 

[CCCCXVIII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur  ; 

Epistole  canonice,  glosate. 

[CCCCXIX]  Liber  Fulconis. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  secundum  Poretanum. 

[CCCCXX]  Lihri  Gau/redi  rvbricani, 

Tituli  psalterii. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  super  Anselmum. 

Gloso  super  Matheum. 

[CCCCXXI]  In  hoc  volunine  continenhtr: 

Qlose  super  Apocalipsim. 

[CCCCXXII]  Lihri  Atsonis, 

Psalterium  glosatum  secundum  Anselmum. 

— Longobardum. 

[CCCCXXIII]  Liher  Johannis. 

Epistole  Pauli  glosate  secundum  Anselmum. 

[CCCCXXIV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Cantica  Canticorum,  glos. 

Epistole  canonice,  glos. 

Libri  Absalonis. 

Regnm,  glos. 

Psalterium.  glos.  secundum  Longobardum. 

Matheus,  glos. 

13* 
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Johannes  et  Marcus,  Kh>s. 

Kpistole  Pauli,  glos.  secuiulum  Lungubardum. 
[CCCCXXV]  Liber  Felicu. 

Psaltcrium,  glos.  secuiiduui  Longobardum. 
Matheus  ct  Johannes,  glos. 

Glosc  super  Matheum. 

Johannes  et  Marcus,  glos. 

Actus  Apostoloruro,  glos. 

[CCCCXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  cuntinentur : 
Lucas,  glosatus. 

Kpistole  Pauli  secundum  Anselnmni. 

Decreta. 

Glose  super  Matheum. 

Job,  glosatus. 

[CCCCXXVII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 
Cantica  Canticorum,  glos. 
iCCCCXXVIII]  Lihri  Wiiielmi  FnoitnnL 
Kxodus,  glos. 

Johannes,  glos. 

[CCCCXXIX]  Libri  Symonit  itr  Freshuiu. 
Genesis,  glos. 
pgrabolo,  glos. 

[CCCCXXX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur. 
Kcclcsiastes,  glos. 

Cantica  Canticorum,  glos. 

Apocalipsis,  glos.,  et  Marcus,  glos. 

Item  Apocalipsis,  glos. 

[CCCCXXXI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 
Cantica  Canticorum,  glos. 

[CCCCXXXTl]  Libri  Thome  Ilrenel. 

Decreta  Graciani. 

Mens  decretoruoi. 

Libri  Aaron. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 


[CCC'CXXXllI]  In  hoc  rolumine  confiHr«f«r; 

Kegula  beati  Benedicti. 

Quedam  notuic  super  Propheta.**. 

Item  Cantica  Canticorum. 

SerxDo,  Parate  viam  domino. 

[CCCCXXXTV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Libellus  de  naturis  qtiorumdam  avium  moraliter  expositis. 
Distinctiones  Promelhei  super  decreta. 

Johannes,  glosatus. 
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[CCCCXXXV]  Lihri  tnagUiri  Humfridi. 

Fsalterium  glos.  secundum  Longobardum. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  secundum  eundcm. 

Sentcntic  Longobardi. 

Histone  manducatoris. 

Decreta  Graciani. 

[CCCCXXXVI]  In  hoc  colnmine  continentur : 

Concilium  Latcrancnsc. 

Dccretales  Epistole  Alexandri. 

Sumina  Favcntini. 

Brocardus. 

[CCCCXXXVII]  /«  hoc  volumine  contincn(ur : 

Cumpotus  Bede  do  lunacionibus. 

Decrctal^s  Epistolc  Alexandri. 

InstiCuciones  et  autentica. 

Digestum  vetus.  • 

— — novum. 

Omnes  summe  legum. 

Infortiatum. 

Decrotalos  Epistole  Alexandri. 

Close  super  glosas  Mathei  ct  Marci. 

Distinctio  xiii*. 

[CCCCXXXVni]  Lihri  Httmfredi  de  Malliny(j>^. 
Psalterium  secundum  Longobivdum. 

Epistole  canonice,  glnsute. 

Historie  manducatoris. 

Miracula  Sancti  Thome. 

Liber  sententiarum  Longol)ardi. 

[CCCCXXXIXJ  Lihri  Roherti  de  I^yadonc. 

Genesis  et  Exodus,  glus. 

Leviticus,  glos. 

Libri  communes,  glos. 

Matheus,  glos. 

Item  Matheus,  glos. 

Close  super  cpistolas  Pauli  secundum  Lnugobardum. 
Item  gloso  super  epistolas  Patili. 

epistola  Pauli. 

Marcus  glosatus. 

[CCCCXL]  In  hoc  roluminc  continenUtr : 

Apooalipsi.s,  glosata. 

Boecius  de  Trlnitate. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Item  Cantica  Canticorum. 
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[CCCCXLI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Sermones  Ricardi  monachi  Cant,  diebiu  domioicis  per  anmun. 
Glose  super  Cantica  Canticonim. 

Apocalipsis. 

Item  Apocalipsis. 

[CCCCXLII]  In  hoc  volumine  contintniur : 

Libcllns  dc  viii  viciis  principalibus. 

Excerpta  de  glosa  super  pcntateuchum. 

Glose  super  Apocalipsim. 

Ezcchielem,  et  Ysaiain. 

Psalterium  glosatum  secundum  Longobarduni. 

Tituli  psalterii. 


[CCCCXLIII]  Lihcr  Alexandri  de  Dovoria. 
Questioncs  Petri  Pictavensis. 

Sententie  abbreviate. 

[CCCCXLIV']  Liber  Magi»tri  It.  tie  Sancto  IVeforc. 
Liber  Sermonum. 

[CCCCXLV]  Libri  li.  de  Lyedc. 

Instituta  Justiniani. 

Dccretalos  et  olim  et  dolum. 

Vita  et  niiracula  Sancti  Thorne. 

Kpistulc  ejnsdem. 

Libri  Kigello. 

Ilystorie  inanducatoris. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Cronica  decani  London. 


[CCCCXLVI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Vita  Sancti  Thome,  abbreviata. 

Libellus  versiilce  ad  Innocentium  ]iapam. 

Item  passio  Sancti  Laurcncii,  versifice. 

Libri  distinetionum  super  vetus  et  novum  testamentum. 
Distinctioncs  super  psalterium. 

[CCCCXLVII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Allegoric  Ysidori. 

Distinctiones  super  Alphabetiim. 

Johannes,  glosatus. 
liiterpretaciones  cbraicorum  nominuui. 

[CCCCXLVII!]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Traetatus  super,  verbiim  caro  factum  est. 

Alexander,  co. 

Libri  Ucginaldi. 

Li^er  dc  Tropis  loquendi. 
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[CCCCXLIX]  In  hoc  tolumine  coniinentur : 

LibeUu9  de  miseria  honiinis. 

Tractatus  de  mistiarum  inUlcriD. 

Liber  de  studio  sapientie  et  xii  prophctis. 

Summa  promethei  super  dccreta. 

[CCCCL]  In  hoc  voluminc  coniinentur: 

Secardos. 

Epistole  Sancti  Thome. 

Libri  llelye  Thes’n. 

Lamciitaciones  Jeremic,  glos. 

Lucas,  glos. 

Johannes,  glos. 

Fassio  et  epistole  bcati  Thome  martyris. 

[CCCCLI]  Libri  liogeri  A’oreis. 

Marcus,  glos. 

Lneas,  glos. 

Johannes,  glos. 

Apocalipsis,  glos. 

Lamentacioues  Jeremie,  glos. 

Cantica  Canticorum  ter  exposita. 

Liber  de  naturis  rcnim  et  Ecclesiastes,  glos. 

Liber  Sermonum  siut  lumbi. 

Verbum  abbreriatiim  et  tractatus  de  clastro  auitue. 
Tractatus  do  oneribus  Egypti  et  quidam  scrmonc^. 

Sermo,  petite  et  aocipietis. 

[CCCCLIT]  Distinctio  xiv\ 

Sermo,  Dixit  Jesus  Petro. 

Fons  et  Origo. 

Deus  habitat. 

Bespuit  onus. 

Sermones,  diebus  festis  et  dominicls  per  annum. 

In  exordio  mundi. 

Sermones  paratc  et  quedam  uotabilia. 

Sermo,  videtc  vocationcm  ct  notule  thcologic. 

in  Jehenna  duplex  cst  ignis. 

Justum  deduxU. 

■ Quomodo  sedet  et  alia  notabilia. 

Liber  proverbiomm  et  verborum  utilium  quedam  persona. 
Sermo,  sanctiheamini. 

si  cxaltatus  fuero. 

Ortus  conclusiis. 

Liber  Sermonum  et  quedam  notabilia. 

Exaltent  cum. 

Cullocarinm  multorum  utilium. 
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Sermo,  estote  soUiciti. 

ct  quedam  notabilia  gratia  priuia  fide. 

Sermones  penitenten. 

Tractatus  super  omne  capnd  languidum. 

[CCCCLIII]  In  hoc  tolutnine  continentur: 

LibcUus  de  glorificacione  corporuin  et  bcatitudioc  aiiiaiaruni. 

Item  sermones. 

Sermones,  fngite  a facie  gladii. 

Tropi  loquendi. 

SermO)  Excmplum  dedi. 

[CCCCLIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  filiis  Zebedei. 

PUtinctiones  secundum  alphabetum  et  quedam  notabilia. 

et  tractatns  secundum  numerorum  progresMini  rum 

sormonibus. 

super  psalterium  secundum  Petrum  Pictavensem. 

Summa  secundum  numerorum  progressiim  exposita. 

Sermones  diebus  dominicis  in  GalHca  lingua  et  latiiia. 

Colleetarium  secundum  alphabetum  avaricia. 

Pietinctiones  domus  dei. 

Kpistolc  Pauli  et  apocaUpsis. 

Hugo  de  Archa  Noe  et  Epistole  quedam. 

Liber  de  fide  catholica  et  tractatus  de  mUsa. 

Sermones  ct  quedam  epistole. 

[CCCCLV]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Tractatns  de  iv  inimicU  ct  iv  amicis. 

Item  tractatus  de  interiori  homine. 

Glose  prudentium. 

Liber  de  philosophia.  Quoniam  ut  ait. 

Plato  et  Marcianus  capella. 

Boecius  de  consolacione. 

Marcialis  cocus. 

Comroentum  Macrobie  de  sompno  Scypioitis. 

Epistole  Scnecc  et  Pannonie. 

Liber  de  Astronomia. 

— ■ ilermanni  de  Astrolabio. 

Ars  pbisicc. 

Glose  super  phisicam. 

Afforlsmi  et  diete  particularcs  et  practlca  Abbatis  de  curia. 

Liber  de  simplici  medicina  ct  practica  M.  Bartholoinei. 

stomachi. 

practicalis. 

[CCCCLVI]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Libellus  lamentabilis  de  dilacionc  Jer<»solimitatii  itiueris. 
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Mocer  de  virtutibus  herbarum. 

Tractatus  de  phisica. 

DUtinctiones  super  phisicam. 

Liber  de  phisica  et  lapidarium. 

[CCCCLVII]  Libri  Rymonis  supprioris. 

Biblia  versificc. 

Tractatas  S.  Archiepiscopi  super  ecclesiam, 

AUegorio  Ysidori  super  Pcntateuchum. 

[CCCCLVIII]  In  hoc  ru/umi;ic  contincntun 
Hugo  de  arra  anime. 

Item  Hugo  de  Archa  noe. 

Tractatus  de  rictis  ct  virtutibus. 

Liber  distiiictionum. 

Dialogue  beati  Gregorii. 

Diadema  monachorum. 

[CCCCLIX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Sermo  beati  Ysidori  de  corpora  et  sanguine  domini. 

Hystorie  manducatoris. 

[CCCCLX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

PrologtiB  beati  Jeronimi. 

Sententic  Longobardi.  * 

Hugo  de  claustro  anime. 

[CCCCLXI]  In  hoe  rolumine  continentur : 

Libellus  de  statu  anime. 

Tractatus  de  operacionibus  quarumdam  herbarum. 

Liber  versifice  de  misteriis  misse. 

De  miseria  hominis. 

[CCCCLXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Innocencius  de  missanim  misteriis. 

Tractatus  Lotharii  Cardinalis  ad  Benedictuiu  presbiterum. 

De  fide  et  spc. 

Pomerius  de  vita  activa  et  contemplativa. 

[CCCCLXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

. Interpretaciones  quorumdam  nominum  secundum  Ysidorum- 
Tractatus  dc  sex  etatibus. 

Hugo  de  iv  judiciis. 

Ysidorus  de  contemptu  mundi. 

Cassiodorus  de  eloquentia; 

Sermo  de  conventu  montis  Israelis  [ isrP  ? 

Glose  super  Cantica  Canticonim. 

Liber  dc  concordantiis  auctoritatum  veteris  et  novi  testameati. 
[CCCCLXI V]  In  hoc  rolumine  co;i/<»c/Wur; 

Quedam  excerpta  de  diversis  doctoribus. 
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Exccrpta  quedam  cx  dictia  sanctorum  cum  sermonibus. 

Sermo  S.  ArchiepUcopi,  viderunt. 

Item  sermo  ejusdem,  vidi  super. 

Vel  dc  mortalitatc  rcrum  qui  dicitur  angclus. 

Vita  et  miracnla  Sancti  Tbome. 

[CCCCLXV]  DisttncfiOf  xp*. 

Liber  dc  concordantiis  aucturitatum  vetcris  ct  novi  Testanienti. 
[CCCCLXVI]  /n  hoc  volumine  continentur  : 

Rubricc  epistolarum  ct  crangeliorum  per  annum,  tarn  diebus  domi- 
nicalibus  quam  sanctorum. 

[CCCCLXVII]  Liber  R.  Fruutardi. 

Hyatorie  manducatoris. 

[CCCCLXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Arbor  propagacionis  filiomm  Ade. 

[CCCCLXIX]  Li6ri  Alezandri  de  Osprengc. 

Yerbum  abbreviatum. 


[CCCCLXX]  In  hoc  ro^umine  co/ifinenfur ; 

Liber  tropis  loquendi. 

Unum  ex  quatuor. 

Close  super  unum  cx  quatuor. 

sententias. 

[CCCCLXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Notulc  et  questiones  do  tbeologis. 

Close  super  Cenesim. 

Liber  Sermonum  et  quedam  notabilia. 

Notule  super  hysterias. 

Tractatus  M.  P.  Paris  de  tropis  loquendi. 

[CCCCLXXII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Tractatus  de  missa. 

Exccrpta  utilia  do  libris  sanctorum  cum  aliis  uotabilibus. 
Verbum  abbreviatum. 

Item  tractatus  M.  P.  Paris  de  tropis  loquendi. 

[CCCGLXXIll]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  missa. 

Exccrpta  de  libro  florum. 

Verbum  abbreviatum. 

Hugo  dc  mcditocione. 

Introitus  in  hystoriam  M.  P.  Lumbardi. 

Uegiilc  preteritorum  ct  suppinorum  a Prisciano  excerpte. 
Decreta  minora. 

[CCCCLXXIV]  Libri  U'  Tkc$aur<irii, 

Close  super  iv.  Evangelia. 

Pantheologub  inperfeotus. 
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Scrmo  cum  distinctioiiibuEc. 

Decreta, 

Institucioncs. 

Secardus. 

[CCCCLXXIX]  />i6rt  Petri  de  Knoltone. 

Glosc  super  Psalterium  secundum  preccntorem  PariJ*. 

[CCCCLXXX]  Libri  M.  Warini. 

Fsaltcriuro  glosatum  secundum  Longobardum. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Hystorie  man  (sic), 

Epistole  Yvonis  Carnotensis.  ^ 

Marcus  glosatus. 

[CCCCLXXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  ocntinnchir : 

Epistola  Augustini  ad  Dardanum. 

[CCCCLXXXII]  Liber  It  dc  Chevene. 

Biblia. 

[CCCCLXXXIII]  Libri  Philippi  de  W^nchelesc. 

Dccreta. 

Liber  Rcgum,  glosatus. 

[CCCCLXXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Evangelica  hystoria. 

Actus  Apostolorura. 

Liber  de  dupplici  adventu. 

LCCCCLXXXV]  Libri  JVillelmi  Capun. 

Moralia  S.  Archiepiscopi  super  vctus  et  nuvum  Testameutum  iu 
V.  voluminibus. 

Historie  mandncatoris. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Distinctioncs  Stephani  Archiepiscopi. 


Liber  de  legibus  et  consuotudiuibns  Anglic. 
Hugo  de  claustro  anime. 

[CCCCLXXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 
Libellus  de  xii.  abusionibus  seculi. 

[CCCCLXXVI]  Liber  Slagistri  GercasH. 
Decreta. 

Glosc  super  decreta. 

Paupcrum. 

Regulc  juris. 

[CCCCLXXVIl]  Libri  M.  H.  de  Mepeham. 
Unum  ex  quatuor. 

Summa  M.  J.  Bclet. 

[CCCCLXXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  confinenfiir; 
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Libri  dc  t>igni6catiunibu«  nominum. 

Glose  super  epistolas  Pauli. 

[CCCGLXXXVI]  LiOri  W^berti  tie  Bcilo. 

Matheus  glosatus. 

Alquinus  de  Trinitatc. 

[CCCCLXXXVII]  In  hoc  toiamine  ronfiwe/ifu/- ; 

Libellus  contra  G.  Pictavensis  episcopum. 

[CCCCLXXXVIU]  Libri  miMrni  de  Ely. 

Qucstiones  Theologie. 

[CCCCLXXXIX]  In  hoc  rolutniue  continentar : 

Kxpositiones  divinorum  libroruro. 

Tractatus  de  veteri  Testauionto. 

Item  sermones. 

Kpistolc  F.  Blesensis  abbreviate. 

[CCCCXC]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  ; 

Tractatus  de  fide  et  spe. 

Sentcntie  ex  moralibus  beat!  Gregorti. 

divcrsoriim  docUirum  catholicoruni. 

Summa  8.  Arehiopiscopi. 

[CCCCXCI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Sermo  A.  Nequam. 

Tractatus  de  vtcHs  et  virtutibus. 

Epistole  beati  Bernardi. 

^ Kpistolc  S.  Arcbicpiscopi. 

Kxpositio  super  orationem  dominicam  et  quedani  notabilia. 
Cuncurdantie  veteris  et  novi  Testamenti. 


[CCCCXCII]  Jn  hoc  volumine  co«/mcnft/r; 

Interpretat'ioncs  Ebraicorum  nominum. 

Item  Sermone.s  S.  Archiepiscopi. 

Liber  Scrmonum.  ^ 

[CCCCXClll]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  ; 

Libellus  Petri  Blesensis  ad  Heiiricum  Begem  Anglorum  qui  dicitur 
ludus  regis. 

[CCCCXCIV]  Libri  Iticardi  de  Mallinyye, 

Qucstiones  M.  A.  Nequam  dc  Sermonibits. 

Item  Sermo  M.  A.  Nequam. 

Sermo,  Aspiciens  a lunge. 

Item,  Sermones. 

Excepcioncs  ejusdem. 

[CCCCXCV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  : 

Flores  Sententiarum. 

Synonima  Ysidori. 

Pars  glosarum  super  Psalterium. 
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Close  super  novum  Testamentum  secundum  A.  Nequam. 

Sermo^  plantaverat. 

[C’CCCXCVI]  In  hoc  volumint  coulinfntur: 

Close  super  Cantica  Cunticnrum. 

Distinetioncs  super  Fssiterium. 

Incepcioues  sermonum  et  flores  sententiarum. 

Distinctiones  super  Psalterium  rum  questionibus  et  aliis  notabilibtis. 
Liber  de  claustro  materiali. 


HOOK  It. 
Chapter  11. 
(Ap|M>mJix.) 
CataloKUO  of  the 
Libmrjr  of  Christ 
Church  Monas- 
tery, Canterbury. 


[CCCCXCVII]  In  hoc  voluminc  conitrtcnft/r: 
Liber  de  xU  abusinnibus  claustri. 

Huffo  de  claustro  anime. 

Item  Hugo  de  oratione. 

Dhtinctio  jcrt*. 


[CCCCXCYIII]  Libri  Johannis  AbbatU  dc  Ikicinton. 

Decreta. 

Liber  qui  dicitur  Angclus. 

Libri  Alani. 

Epistole  Pauli  glosatc  secundum  Ansciraum. 

De  vi  verbis  domini  in  cruce.  , 

[CCCCXCIX]  In  hoc  rolvminc  contincntur  : 

Liber  de  misoria  hominis. 

Tractatus  de  missarum  misteriis. 

Excerpta  de  vcrbo  abbre^Hato. 

[D]  In  hoc  columine  contincntur : 

locepciones  Sermonum  cum  questionibus  et  aliis  notabilibiis. 
Johannes  glosatus. 

De  miseria  hominis. 

[DI]  In  hoc  roluminc  contincntur; 

Tractatus  de  missarum  misteriis. 

Item  glose  divinorum  librorum. 

Libri  judicorum  beati  Cregorii  dc  salute  animartini. 

Item  quedam  Evangelia. 

Quedam  Excerpta  de  diversis  dootoribns. 

Biblia  versifice. 


[1)11]  Liber  Johannis  Hr  iSidin^bournc, 

Biblia. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Psalterium  glosatom  secundum  de  Brorofeld. 
Notule  Alexandri  Nequam  super  Psalterium. 

[Dill]  In  hoc  x'olumiue  contincntur ; 

Promotheus. 

Distinctiones  super  Psalterium. 
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[DIV]  In  hoc  rotumine  continentur  i 
Tropi  loqucndi. 

Questiones  J.  dc  Sidingbourne. 

Glose  super  Epistolas  Pauli. 

Sermo  S.  Archiepiseopi  Fornacensis. 
Notule  super  Regum. 

Questiones  theologic. 


[DV]  In  hoe  volumine  confi«e«/Mr: 

Kcgule  tlieologie. 

Item  Regule  Ciconii. 

Maxime  theologie  cum  questionibus. 

Expositiu  Alexandri  Ncquam  super  caput  aqniU*. 


[D^^]  In  hoc  volumine  confinc/jfMr ; 

Serniones. 

Item  notabilia  dc  diversis  doctoribns  excerpta. 
Liber  Soliloquiorum  M.  Hugonis. 

Sitmma  Magistri  JohannU  Bilet. 


[DVII3  In  hoc  volumine  conftnenfiir  .* 

Sermo  cum  notabilibus. 

Libri  Martini  Episcopi  de  iT  virtutibus. 
Proverbia  Sapientum. 

Tractatus  de  x plagis  Egypt). 

Gesta  Salvatoris  nostri. 

Compilacio  prologorum  biblie. 

Proverbia  cxccrpta  ab  auctoribus. 

Fulgencius  dc  fide. 

[DVIll]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Sententie  Joliani  pomorii. 

Speculum  ecclesie. 

Gcncalogia  Regis  Henrici. 

Macrobius  de  Saturnalibns. 

Tractatus  dc  aliis  confessionibus. 

Sermo,  S.  Arcbiepiscopi,  Vidi. 

Querite. 

Sermones  ct  dietinciioncs. 

Sermo,  Emitte. 

Kcco  quam  bonum. 

Oculi  domini. 

De  miscria  bominis. 

[DIX]  In  hoc  volumine  con/incnft/r : 

Vita  Sanctorum  Alpbardi  et  Ruffioi  fratrum. 
Item  Sermo  et  quedam  notabilia. 

('oncilium  Latcranense. 
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[DX  In  hoc  rolumine  contintntur: 

Tractatns  super  decreta. 

Sermo  et  quedam  dicta  patruin  utilia. 

Liber  versaum  de  prime. 

sic  licet  oiiinis  apex. 

Sermones  et  proprietates  rerum,  versifiee. 

[DXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Intcrprctaciones  secundum  Re. 

Tractatus  dc  Sacramento  altaris. 

Tractatus  super  ilium  versum  psalmi,  si  dorniiatis  inter  iiiedios  cleros. 
Sermo  Regem  venturum. 

Liber  exortationum  bcati  Bernard!. 

[DXII3  lAbri  S,  Archiepiscopi. 

Close  super  sententias. 

Liber  de  principis  instriictione. 

Erameron  versitice. 

[DXllI]  Libri  Ilugonis  de  Plukcle 
Speculum  penitentie. 

Quedam  Kvangelia. 

Questiones  bone  dc  theologia. 

Item  questiones. 

Psalterium  in  latino  ct  gallico. 

Expositio  super  orationem  dominicam  et  <piedani  notabilia. 
Moraliiim  dogma. 

[DXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Tractstus  de  viciis  et  virtutibus. 

Item  in  principio  crat  verbnm. 

[DXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Tractatus  super  ante  yi  dies  pasche. 

Item  libcllus  dc  conjugio. 

[DXVI3  Libri  Willelmi  de.  Scotindone. 

Moralia  domini  S.  Arcbiepiscopi  super  Cene.sim,  cum  Sernionibus 
abbreviatis. 

Item  moralia  S.  Arcbiepiscopi  super  Ysaiam. 

[DXV'II]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Tractatns  de  capite  x°  et  membris  ejus. 

Distinctiones  notabiles. 

Collcctarium. 

[DXVIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Sermones. 

Item  prologus  beati  Jeronuui  in  Cenesioi  et  pars  CoDesis. 

Pars  glosarum  super  Psalterium. 

Item  questiones  Theologie. 


0OOX  H. 

Chapter  It. 
(Appendix.) 
CaUlo)(ue  of  the 
Library  of  Chriat 
Church  Monan- 
lery,  Canterbury. 
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Moralia  ejusdem  Rupor  xti  prophetas. 

Kxpositio  moralis  super  libros  Machabeorum. 

[DXIX]  In  hoc  roUmine  continentur : 

Serniones  dominicales  per  annum. 

Sermo  S.  Archiepiscopi,  Aperite. 

Sermo  ejusdem,  Stelle  dedenint. 

[IIXX]  Libri  Thome  tU  «Sanc/o  Valerico. 

Biblia. 

Verbum  abbreyiatum. 

Psalterium  glosatum  secundum  Longobardum. 

Regula  beati  Benedict!. 

[DXXI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Kubrice  de  sonitu  ct  consuctudinibus  Cantuar.  Ecclesie. 
Professio  monachorum. 

Item  rubricc  de  usu  divini  officii  in  EccleHia  Cantuar. 


[DXXII]  Libri  Symoni*  de  Hybernia: 

Parabole  Salomonis. 

[DXXIII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticorum. 

Liber  Sapicntic. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Item  gesta  ot  infantia  Salvatoris. 

Peniteiitiale. 

[DXXIV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  cognicione  urinarum. 

Libri  Jordan!. 

Moralia  S.  Archiepiscopi  super  libros  Salomonis. 

Item  moralia  ejusdem  super  Ysaiam,  Jeremiam,  et  Kisechielem. 
Interpretationes  obraicorum  nominiim. 

[DXXVj  lAhri  Johannie'  de  Cheiham. 

Biblia. 

Decreta. 

Tractatus  beati  Bernard!  super  Cantica. 

[PXXVI]  Dietinctio  xrii*. 

Rabi  Mosse. 

[DXXVII]  Liber  H.  de  Gerunde. 

De  pcnitencia  Magdalene. 

Libri  Ricardi  Cruce  signati. 

Tractatus  S.  Archiepiscopi  super  Ecclesiasticum,  lib.  xxiv. 

M.  R.  de  Sancto  Viclorc.  n 

[DXXVIIl]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Sententie  abbreviate. 
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Speculum  pcniteiitie. 

Liber  constituoiuimm  abbreTiatut*. 

[DXXIX]  Lihri  If'  Priori*  /)orrtn>. 

Decreta,  • 

Rem  Decreta. 

Decretales  EpUtule. 

[DXXX]  In  hoc  voluminr  rontmrntar : 

Exceptiones  tic  tribus  libris  codiels. 

Liber  <lc  verborum  sipnificacionibus. 

Item  Re^^ule  juris. 

Item  decretales. 

[DXXXI]  Libri  n\  Terri. 

Ysaac  de  viribus  anime. 

[DXXXII]  In  hoc  roltiminr  rontinentur : 

Uniim  ex  quatuor. 

Summa  Tartredi. 

Item  forma  citacionum,  cummissioniim,  proctiraoioimm,  exeusationiinif 
absolutionnm. 

[DXXXIII]  Li'6ri  M.  Itegmaidi  de  Mer*tone. 

OetTeta  Graciani. 

Decretales  veteres. 

[DXXXIV]  Liber  M.  Juhanni'9  lihmti. 

Liber  Mochabeorum. 

[DXXXV]  In  hoe  rotumine  continentur: 

Paralipomenon  f^losatum. 

Ksdras,  glos. 

Neemias,  glos. 

ThobiaS}  glos. 

Judith,  glos. 

Hester,  glos.  , 

[DXXXVI]  Liber  M.  P.  de  Htnyelton. 

Biblia,  versifice. 

[DXXXVII]  Liber  Johanui*  de  Hertford. 

Exceptiones  M.  R.  do  Sanctn  Victore.  libri  xiii. 

De  penitentia  Magdalene. 

Sernio,  adorna  thalanium. 

[DXXXV’III]  In  hoc  volumine  rontinentur : 

Expositiones  dirinorum  libronim. 

Flores  proverbiorum  Salomonis. 

Summa  M.  R.  Pulli  de  TrinitaW. 

Thobins,  xersiBce. 

14 
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[DXXXIX]  Lihri  M.  Hugonis  tie  Wiethe. 

Decretales. 

Marcus  et  Lucas,  glos. 

[DXL]  Libri  M.  Hugonin  de  iiomenal, 

Biblia. 

Decretales  cpistole. 

[OXLI]  Ijibri  Itogeri  de  Reddingge. 

Biblia. 

Vsalterium  glosatuni  secundum  Longubarduui. 

Caiitica  Canticurum,  glus.  ^ 

[DXLll]  In  hoc  volumine  coMf»nc;if<ir 
Actus  apostolorum,  glos. 

Apocalipsis,  glos. 

Kpistole  canunice  glos. 

Pauli  glosate  secundum  Longobardum. 

Hi.sturie  manducatoris. 

[DXLIIlJ  lAbri  M.  Oaterii  de  F.re^kom. 

Notuie  super  Psnlterium. 

Tra^'tatus  Radulfi  flammat*.  super  Leviticum. 

[DXl^lV]  Liber  Thome  de  Elham. 

Diadema  monachorum. 

[DXLV]  In  hoc  voluthine  continentur: 

Tractatus  Martini  Kpiseopi  de  quatuor  virtutibus. 

.Sermo  beati  Ysidori  dc  corpore  et  sanguine  doniini. 

[DXLVl]  Liber  Thome  de  Bridlington. 

De  penitentia  Magdalene. 

[DXLVl  I]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Proprietates  reruro  secundum  alphabetuni. 

Item  Sermones  et  the*"*  [ iheolugica?]  S.  Archiepiscupi. 
[DXLVIII]  Lihri  Symonie  de  l^eicettfritt. 

Digestum  vetus.  • 

Codex. 

Decretales. 

Item  Dccretale.«i, 

Instituciones. 

Regule  juris. 

[DXLIX]  Liber  Heginnldi  de  Cuctone. 

Liber  Florum. 

[DL]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur  : 

Tractatus  de  penitentia. 

de  modo  confitendi. 

Kxcerpta  de  medullis  divcrsaruni  scriptiiraruni. 
Bernardus  de  interiori  bomine. 
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Monita  beat!  Basilti. 

Proverbia  et  dicta  Sapientum. 

Instractio  ^ignorum  monaaticonim. 

Tractatus  de  uoviter  eonversis. 

Instnictio  novicioram  aeeundum  cunsuetudinem  Cantuarienais  Kc- 
clesic. 

Libellus  J.  Saram  de  statu  curie  Romane. 

Item  libellus  ejusdem  verslfice. 

Libellus  de  modo  scribendi  in  negoctis  causarum  ct  seutentiarum. 

[DLI]  Liber  Symouia  eleriei. 

Decreta. 

[DLII]  Libri  (Jreyurii  de  IVyrtchtdae. 

Summa  M.  Roberti  de  Cursun. 

[DLIII]  In  hoc  roiumtne  confine/ifur: 

Tractatus  NigelU  monachi  ad  Elicnaem  episedpum. 

Quedam  excerpta  de  Gregorio  Wameriano. 

Tractatus  M.  A.  Nequatn  super  vetiis  et  novum  Testamcntuui. 

[DLIV]  In  hoc  vofumine  continentur: 

Proverbia  M.  W.  de  Monte. 

Liber  de  contrarietatibus. 

Tractatus  de  rerordacione  pecratorum. 

Alexander  coquinarius. 

[DLV]  Liber  M.  IP.  de  iVaitune. 

Biblia. 

[DLVI3  Liber  Johannia  de  Hereford. 

Papias  inperfectus. 

[DLVIl]  Libri  Oeraldi  de  I^audone. 

Liber  florum. 

[DLVIII]  In  hoc  volumiHe  continentur: 

Tractatus  de  penitentia. 

Simbolum  Apostolorum,  glos. 

Liber  Casstodori  de  Anlma. 

Tractatus  de  modo  predicandi. 

R.  Premostracensis  de  ca^  abar. 

Conflictum  inter  ducem  et  philosophum  de  natura  horoinis. 

Libellus  de  prescientia  predestlnationis. 

Hugo  de  X preceptis. 

Libellus  de  sacramentis. 

Sermo  et  notule  cum  distinctionibus. 

Questiones  thcologle  cum  notabilibus. 

Parabole  M.  Odonis. 


U* 
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[DLIX]  Lthri  J/.  Ricnrdi  th  la 
Biblia. 

Exodns. 

[J)LX]  In  hoc  vuintninc  confincntnr : 
Leviticus,  glos. 

Libi*!  nunieri,  glos. 

[DLXI]  IMier  J.  He  liMunyy. 

Liber  dc  anima. 


[DLXIl]  In  hoc  volnmint  vontincntur : 

Comnientariunt  tiuper  Ubrinu  de  aniroa. 

Liber  dc  celo  ct  mundo. 

Averois  super  librum  de  sensii  et  seiisat(». 

Idem  super  librum  de  sompno  et  vigilia. 

dd'  memoritt  et  reminiscentia. 

Librii  xii  philosophic  prime. 

Barbarism  us  donati. 


[DLXIll]  hibri  M.  H’.  de  Sancfo  OVoryio. 

Diblia. 

Mutheus  et  Mareu.s,  in  uno  voliimine. 

Epistole  Pauli  glos.  secundum  Longobarduin. 

Sentontic. 

Decreta. 

Libri  Dionisii. 

Sermo  de  Nativitate. 

Speculum  penitentie. 

[DLXIV’]  /«  hoe  rohmine  continentnr: 

Summa  luagistri  A.  Neqiiam. 

Item  Alexander  roqiiinarius. 

Notulc  super  Epistolas  Pauli. 

[DLXV]  Liber  Johannitt  de  Cnindale. 

Onmis  episeopus. 

[DLXVI]  In  hoc  rolumiue  eontinenhir: 

Concilium  Turoncnse. 

Item  divcrsa  concilia  a summis  pontiBcibiis  in  diversis  locis  rele- 
brata.  • 

Libri  PauHiii. 

Numerale. 

i^DLXVIl]  In  hoc  columine  continentttr : 

Liber  de  vera  ct  falsa  amicitia. 

de  significacionibus  verbonim  sancti  Evangelii. 

Gesta  Salvatoris. 

Sermo  et  exrerpla  de  libris.  sanctorum. 

Liber  scrmonum. 
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[DLXV'III]  In  hoc  volumine  conti'nentur. 

A«8cneth. 

Liber  de  Sancto  Apnionio. 

Kpistola  Sancti  Maeharii  ad  filios. 

Libellus  de  iiifantia  salvatoris. 

Parabole  Kcclesiatites  ct  EcL'le^taatieus,  iii  uno  volumine. 

[DLXIX]  Lihri  mUftmi  de  Dororia. 

Biblia. 

Decretales  nove. 

Libri  extra  f^radin<. 

Libri  G.  presbiteri. 

Liber  Scrmonum. 

[DLXX]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Distinctiones  notabiles. 

Item  Mipcr  Judieum,  Josuc,  Uuth,  KeKuin,  Thobiani,  Judith, 

Hceter,  Ncemiam,  Ma<’habeuruni. 

Item  glo»c  super  trenos. 

liber  sermoimm. 

[DLXXI]  In  hoc  volumin*>  continentur : 

Allegorie  super  Genesim. 

Qiiedam  excer|da  de  Hbris  sanetoruni. 

[DLXXII]  Libri  Mickaelie  de  Sandwico. 

Derretalca  nove. 

Epistole  de  tempore  beati  Edmundi. 

[DLXXIII]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Libellus  de  sententia  t^xcommumcationis.  # 

Item  sumnia  Hevnmndi. 

Teslamentum  l*airiareharum. 

Sermo,  venite. 

Penitcneialo  Magdalene. 

[DLXXI V]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

LibcUus  de  thematibus. 

Tractatns  de  obedientia  camis  od  spiritum. 

Libellus  de  oratione  cum  aliis  notabilibus. 

Liber  officioruDi  ceclcsiasticoruni. 

[DLXXV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur 
Glose  super  Osee. 

Infanoia  salvatoris. 

Kvangolium  Nazareorum. 

Asseneth. 

Methodius. 

Prophetia  Uildcgardi. 

Epistole  Fredcriei  ImperalorU. 
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Libcllus  qiialtter  Tartari  inTaserum  regna  Christiaiioruoi. 

Liber  Saiomoiiis. 

[DLXXVI]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur: 

Proverbia  Salomonis. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticormii. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Kcclesiasticiis. 

[DLXXVIl]  Libri  (Jauterii  de  Buurne, 

Glosc  super  Pentatcuclium. 

[DLXXVIII]  In  hoc  vo/umine  co/if/«e«/Mr; 

Glose  super  Epistolas  Pauli. 

Item  glose  super  paiiperum. 

Troctatus  dc  relaeionibus  in  Trinitate. 

Decretales  uove. 

Semediariini  conversaruni,  lib.  xii. 

Liber  liicardi  de  Cruet. 

[DLXXIX]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur : 

Liber  de  diversis  sentenciis. 

Liber  Martini  cpiocopi  qui  dicitur  formula  rite  honeste. 
Gregorius  do  cunflictu  viciorum  el  virtatum. 

Item  tractatus  de  viciis  et  virtutibus. 

Parabole  Salomonis. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Canticonim.  « 

Liber  Sapientie.  « 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Proverbia  et  dicta  sapientum. 

Kpistole  Canonice. 

Notule  et  distiiictiones. 

Liber  Sermonum. 

Item  distinctiones  R.  Cursnn. 

Liber  de  missaruni  mistcriis. 

Item  liber  de  miseria  hominis. 

Parabole  Odonis. 

— — bead  Beniardi. 

Expositio  orationis  doniinice. 

Dicta  patrum  utilia. 

Vita  bead  Thome  martiris  et  sancli  Anselrai,  in  itiio  volumine. 
Libri  communes  decreds  et  legibus. 

Decreta  pontifienm  et  quedam  concilia. 

Secunda  pars  canonum. 

Dccrcta  minora. 

Excepciones  de  decreds  pontificum. 
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[DLXXX]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

Queiiam  excerpta  ex  Ke^stro  bcati  Gregorii  pape. 

Ltbellus  qui  dioitur  oeris  Cipriani. 

Qiiedam  cpi»tolc  Komanorum  pontificum,  ad  regem  AngUe  et  Archi 
episcopo  Cautuar. 

Sententic  de  Trinitate. 

Xxcerpta  de  diversU  libris  sanctorum. 

Item  excerpta  de  decrctis  ponti6cuni. 

[DLXXXI]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

^ententie  de  Trinitate. 

Kxcerpta  ex  libris  beati  Augustini.  * 

Pare  gloearum  super  decreta  et  leges. 

Summa  Decretorum. 

[DLXXXII]  In  hoc  rcUumint:  continentur : 

Traetatus  de  origiiic  juris  canonici. 

Item  Summa  Decretorum. 

[DLXXXlll]  In  hoc  rohminc  continentur i 
Liber  de  preparatoriis  Judicorum. 

Gloso  super  decreta. 

Summa  Johannis  Faguntini. 

Instituciones  Jiistiniaui. 

Item  instituciones  Justiniani. 

Item  Instituta. 

Close  super  instituta. 

Item  gtose  super  instituta. 

Liber  de  preparatoriis  *titulorum. 

Liber  de  Summa  Trinitate. 

Item  Regule  juris. 

Exacie. 

[DLXXXIV]  In  hoc  ro/uwi«c  continentur : 

Kxcerpta  ex  librU  beati  Augustini  et  aliorum  docti>rum. 
Interpretaciones  hebraicorum  nominum. 

[DLXXXV]  Libri  Hicardi  de  Wenchepe. 

Qiicdam  pars  hystorianim. 

Sententie. 

Vita  sanett  Thome  Elphegi  el  Dunstaiii. 

* lleneilictiones  soleinpnes. 

Kxpositio  Rabini  dc  Agno  Pusehan. 

[DLXXXVl]  In  hoc  rolumine  roiUinenttir : 

Tractatus  de  modo  predioandi. 

Liber  penitentialis  R.  dc  Sancto  Victore. 

Tractatus  de  viciis  ct  virtntibus. 

Item  tractatus  de  corpurc  domini. 


iO»S  II. 
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Liber  de  sacramentis. 

Testimonium  patriarcharnm. 

EpUtolo  Nigelli  ad  KUensem  epiacopum. 

Seneca  de  institm’ioiie  morum. 

Tractatiis  beati  Bemardi  de  interiori  homine. 

Liber  Martini  episropi  dc  iv  virtutibus. 

Instituciones  noviciorum  aecundum  conbuctudineoi  Cantuariensis  ec- 
clesie. 

Gesta  Salvatoria. 

Infantia  Salvatoris. 

Hystorie  Sancte  Marie  de  Sardan. 

Tractatiis  R.  Prenionastratencis  de  canonc  missc. 

Questioned  de  sacramento  altaris. 

Siniboli  apostolorum  glos.  cum  aliis  no''***  I de  antiebristo. 

Parabule  <.)dunis. 

Item  parabole  beati  Bemardi. 

Cuntlictum  inter  ducem  et  IMiilippiim  dc  natiira  bominis 
Hystorie  Trojanorum  et  Britonum. 

[DLXXXVII]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentnr : 

Gesta  Alexandri  Regis  Macedonuni. 

Kpistola  Alexandri  ad  Aristotilem. 

Prnphetia  Sibille. 

Rubrice  dc  usu  seculi. 

Dc  penitentia  Magdalene. 

Speculum  duorum. 

[DLXXXVHI]  In  hoc  voiumine  confinentur : 

Libellus  epistolaris.  « 

Item  Sermones. 

Liber  dc  inodii  audietidi  eonfesstunes. 

Liber  de  compotu. 

[DLXXXIX]  In  hoc  roitimiiic  continentnr: 

Libellus  de  arte  mctricu. 

Item  liber  tonoriim. 

Liber  de  modo  dictundi. 

Collcctarium  de  nmltis  notabilibiis. 

Liber  dc  vita  et  boncslate  clerieoruiii. 

[DXC]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Innocencius  de  miseria  bominis. 

Kxcmpla  patrum. 

Contcncio  inter  Archiepiscopum  Cunt,  et  Menevenses. 

[I)X('IJ  In  hoc  vulnminc  votiiincntnr : 

Versus  fenestraruin  vitrearum  ccclesie  Christi  et  ritbmns,  versilice. 
Quedani  siimnia  de  pbistca. 

Mucer  de  virtutibus  berbarum. 

Cronica. 
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Burncllus. 

Brutus,  galltce. 

[DXCII]  Lihri  S>  Archicpiscopi, 

Tractatus  ejusdcm  super  qiiinque  libros  Moysi. 

Prophetas. 

Annalcs  de  Dorubemiensibus  Arehiepiscopis. 
[DXCIII]  Liiifr  M.  Alexandri  Puucpn. 

Codex. 

[DXCIV]  Ijibri  Thumt  Priori#, 

Liber  do  Naturis. 

Viaticus  Constantini  cum  Geraldu. 

Septem  libri  textus  artis  medicine,  videlicet, 
Johanuicius. 

Liber  tegni  Galieni. 

Afibrisimorum  Ypocratis. 

pronosticoruoi. 

Ypocratis  de  regimine  niorboruni  aciituruin. 

urinarum  Theophili. 

Philaretus  de  pulsibus. 

Liber  de  naturis  animaliuiu. 

[OXCV]  In  hoc  ro/«mi/je  con/i>iewr«r  ; 

Liber  Avicenne  de  anima. 

Aristotelis  de  causis. 

Libellus  Clemeiitis  de  rociunibus  Udei. 

Avicenna  de  proprictatibus  elementorum. 

Liber  dc  practica  nicdicorum. 

[DXCVI]  In  hoc  co/«mi«e  caniineniur : 

Circa  instans. 

Tabula  Salernitaria. 

Diete  universales  ct  particulares. 

[DXCVll]  In  hoc  columine 
Liber  urinarum  Yaaac. 

Signa  Ricardi. 

[DXCVllI]  In  hoc  volutnint'  contincHtm  : 

Tabula  Salernitana. 

Antidotarium  NicholaL 
AlgorbmuH  de  sigiiis  pluiiitarum. 

[DXCIX]  In  hoc  volnmine  continentur : 

Liber  de  compoto. 

Tractatus  de  arte  luedicina. 

Liber  urinarum  Egidii. 

[DC]  In  hoc  vohtninc  continentur  : 

Platcarius. 

Liber  urinarum  Ysaac. 

Lngicik  vetus. 
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[DCI]  Libri  Witlelmi  de  Ue/ham. 

Tractatus  et  queationes  super  iv  libros  sententiarum. 
Summa  antUiodurensis  super  sententias. 

Questioner  de  theologia. 

[DCII]  In  hoc  vohmine  continentur : 

Glose  super  phiMcam. 

Notule  super  logiram. 

Sententie  super  nietaphisicam. 

Item  qiiesdones  de  theologia. 

Glose  super  Vsalterium. 

[DCI  II]  In  hoc  roUtmi/te  continentuf : 

Tractatus  de  duppltci  sapieutia. 

Glose  super  quasdam  epi.atolas  Pauli. 

Item  glose  super  Ysaiam. 

8umma  magistri  W.  de  nipella  de  viciis  et  rirtutihiis. 
Anselmus  de  easu  diabuli. 


[DCIV']  In  hoc  Tulumine  continentur : 

Anselmus  de  grammatica. 

Item  Anselmus  de  veritatc. 

Anselmus  dc  libero  arbitrio. 

Cur  deus  homo  Anselmi. 

Anselmus  dc  pre.scienoia,  predestinarione  ct  gratia. 

Item  Anselmus  dc  conceptu  virginali  ei  originali  peccato. 
Item  sermonej. 

Ars  predicandi. 

Epistole  Aristotelis  ad  Alexandrum. 

[DCV]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Vegecius  de  re  militari. 

Palladius  do  ag^ieultura. 

Privilegia  universitatis  Parisiensis. 

Summa  M.  W.  dc  Coiichis.  de  qiiestionibus  naturalibus. 


[DCVI]  In  hoc  voluminc  continentur : 

Liber  de  sapientia  philosophorum. 

Metaphisica  Avicenne. 

Phisica  ejusdem. 

Liber  de  divisione  philosophic.  ^ 

Translatio  libri  posteriorum  etim  enmmento  Temistii. 
Liber  Ysaoc  filii  Salomonis  de  qnatuor  dementis. 

M.  Alnr^’di  dc  motu  cordis. 

Hermetis  roerrurii  de  trimegi.siis. 

tie  generarione  animalium. 

Avicenne  de  anima. 

de  naturif. 
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[DCVII]  In  hoc  toluminc  vantinentur : 

Anselmus  de  veritate. 

Liber  de  caui»i8  et  cau»atis. 

■ priorum  ct  posterioruui. 

[DCV'III]  In  hoc  columine  continfnUir  ; 

Liber  ethiconini. 

Topica  AristoteiU. 

Liber  dc  animalibusi. 

Logica  vetus. 

[DCIX]  In  hoc  roluminc  contmentur : 

Liber  Klenchorum  Aristotelisi. 

PhiIo«ophia  Aristotcliit. 

Liber  dc  morte  et  vita. 

de  causa  et  causato. 

de  sompno  et  vigilia. 

de  sensu  et  senaato. 

metheoronun. 

de  plantis. 

AveroU  auper  librum  de  sensu  et  sensalo. 

Item  logica  vctns. 

[DCX]  In  hoc  Tolumme  continentur: 

Geometria  caclidia. 

Huguntio. 

Ysidorua  Ethicus  imperfectus. 

Prescianiis  Magnus. 

Item  Prescianus  dc  constitucionibiis. 

[DCXl]  In  hoc  volumine  continentur : 

Presciauus  de  acrentibus. 

Barbarinmus  Donati. 

Glose  Priseiani  de  constructionibiis. 

Priscianus  de  xii  versibus  Virgilii. 

Gresciamua. 

Viaticus  Constantini  impcrfectus. 

Ysagoge  Alexandri  super  tegni  Galieni. 

[DC'XIl]  In  hoc  roluminc.  co«/i/»c«/Mr ; 

Questiones  super  librum  phisicorum. 

methaphisicam. 

librum  nictheororuni. 

librum  de  [generatioue]  et  cor"^  [corriip- 

tione.] 

— ■ — dc  anima. 

[DCX  1 1 1]  Liber  lioherti  He  I'oxle. 

Summa  Gaufridi. 

Egidii. 
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[DCXIV']  lAbri  fleiiHci  i/f  Pepham. 

Biblia. 

Deere  la. 

Dccretalos  apparatc. 

Item  decretales  apparate. 

Dccrctales  abbreviate. 

[DCXV]  In  hoc  voinminc  continentnr: 

Liber  s^niitillarum  C^assiodori. 

Quedum  stimnia  super  scnteiitias. 

cxcerpta  de  libris  Sentontiarum. 

glosc  super  decrciales. 

Ca.sus  docretalimii  et  decretorum. 

Sumnia  »upcr  deerelales  cum  summu  Gaufredi. 

Keceptorium  Juris. 

[DCXVI3  Auc  rolitmine  continentar : 

Siimma  Bernardi  Conipostelli  super  dccretas  iraperfe<*ta. 

Martiniani  super  deereia. 

[DCXVII]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur; 

Margarita  Bemardi. 

Traetatus  de  cunfessione  et  penitentia. 

Summa  penitciitialis  M.  Johannis  de  Deo. 

Traetatus  de  perfectione  status  religionis. 

Quedam  tabula  super  dceretales. 

Constituciunes  de  lauiethc  cum  quibtisdam  constitueiunibus  Roma- 
nornm  pontificum. 

Summa  Reymundi. 

Item  Summa  Reymundi. 

[DCXVIII]  In  hoc  ro/«mi«e  continentitr: 

Flores  nioralium  bcati  Gregorii  pape. 

Liber  Sermonum  dominicalium  ct  festivitatum. 

Item  libri  Sermonum. 

Vita  Sancti  Thome  martiris. 

[DCXIX]  In  hoc  roliiminc  continentur  ? 

Libellus  de  pcuitencia. 

Item  Semiones. 

Breviariura  bone  fortune.  . 

[DCXX]  In  hoc  rnlumine  continentur: 

Methodius. 

Traetatus  do  x procoptis. 

Item  traetatus  super  librum  sentontiarum. 

Summa  Guidoiiis  de  niodo  luquciidi  et  seribendi  cpistolum. 

Libellus  de  exordiis  amiconim. 

Athclardus  de  naturalibus  questionibiis  secundum  Arabicos. 
Prophetia  Merlini. 

Speculum  spiritiiale  amicitie.  * 
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Spernliim  hilaritatis. 

Summa  penitentialis. 

[DCXXI]  In  hoc  rnhtmine  amtincntur : 

Talmln  siuper  libnim  Hentontiariim. 

Rfvniundi. 

luoralinm  beati  Grcgorii. 

super  partem  biblie. 

Speeiilum  Juniorum. 

[DCXXII]  In  hoc  vohmine  continentur : 

Excer))tu  <le  dictis  beat!  Bemardi. 

Distinctiones  notabilos. 

Collaciones  abbreviate. 

Item  notule  cum  sermonibus. 

Close  super  Apocalipsim. 

Distiuctiones  R.  Groseteste. 

Liber  de  Regimine  Principis. 

Close  super  Dcutronuminm  cum  questionibus  tbeologie. 
Regula  beati  Benedicti. 

[DCXXIII]  In  hoc  voltimine  contintniur : 

Sermones  cum  distinctionibus. 

Tractatiis  innocentie  de  officio  misse. 

[I^CXXIV]  In  hoc  volinnine  continenUir: 

Summa  qui  bene  presunt. 

Proverbia  Senece. 

Monita  beati  Ysidori  de  viciis  enitandi.'^. 

Tractatus  de  diversiis  sententiis  doctomni. 

Augustinus  do  conflictu  vicionim  el  virtntiini. 
[DCXXV]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentnr. 

Kegula  beati  Augustini  de  vita  elerieoriini. 

Meditacioncs  Anselmi. 

Moralia  super  librum  Sapientie. 

Meditacioncs  Bernardi. 

Laus  monastice  vite. 

Liber  Martini  Episeopi  de  iv  virtutibns  prinripalibus. 
Proverbia  Senece. 

Sententie  Sapientum. 

Expositio  super,  missus  cst. 

Orationes  ad  deuni  ct  virginem  gloriosani. 

Liber  de  viciU  et  virtutibns. 

[DCXXVI]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Tractatus  do  anima. 

Veni  mecum. 

[^DCXXVII]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Practica  equoruni. 
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Descripcio  sapientic. 

Distinctiones  Hi. 

Liber  de  contemplacione  crucis,  gallice. 

Suinma  M.  W.  de  Conchis. 

[DCXXVIII]  In  hoc  vtilumine  continentur : 

Liber  Johannis  Bituricensis  de  aatronomia  et  phittira. 
Quedam  aumzua  de  sirurgia  edita  a M.  Kogero  Fugardi. 


[DCXXIX]  In  hoc  volumine  con/inenfwr  ; 
Commentum  Guydonis  super  eandem. 
Liber  urinarum  Ysaae. 

Antidotarium  Nicbolai. 

Liber  qui  dicitur  lumen  laicorum^  gallicc. 

[DCXXX]  Li6er  M.  Itoberti  de  GrwenAa/e. 
Auteutica. 


[DCXXXI]  Libri  Johannis  de  Chileham. 

Tractatua  de  canone  altaris. 

Breviarium  bone  fortune  cum  distib^  [distinctionibus?]. 

Quidam  liber  qui  sic  incipit,  In  dandis  accipiendisqne  muneribus. 

[DCXXXII]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur : 

Tractatus  de  arte  metrica. 

Sententie  super  librum  Elencorum. 

[DCXXXIIl]  In  hoc  roiumine  confi«e«fMr ; 

Questiones  super  librum  dc  sensu  ct  sensato. 

Summa  Petri  Hyspalensis. 

(DCXXXIV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur  i 
Questiones  super  Priscianum. 

Liber  de  causis  cum  commento. 

Tractatus  de  viii  partibus  orationis. 

Questiones  super  librum  de  gcncractonc  et  corruptione. 

phisicoruro  Aristotelis. 

Priorum. 

Sententie  fratris  Thome  de  Alquino  super  librum  proyarme**. 
Questiones  super  librum  de  anima. 

posterionini. 

Expositiones  super  quedam  evangelia. 

Priscianus  de  constructionibus. 

Questiones  super  librum  phisicorum. 

Item  questiones  super  librum  phisicorum. 

Donatus  cum  Prisciano  et  barbarisnio. 

Sententie  super  librum  mctheororuni. 

Sententie  super  Priscianum. 

Sermones. 

Item  Sermones. 
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[DCXXXV]  Lihri  Petri  de  Ikham. 

Dec  re  tales. 

Casus  decrctalium  Bernard!. 

Item  cttsus  decrctalium  J.  dc  Deo. 

Casus  decrctorum  W.  Brixeiisis. 

Parabole  Majpstri  Odonis. 

[DCXXXVI]  In  hoc  roiumine  contiiientur : 

K.^positiones  biblie,  yersifice. 

Anselmus  de  monte  hilaritatis. 

Hugo  de  abusionibus  claustri. 

Gesta  Salvatoris. 

EpUtola  Dionisii  ad  Thrujutheum,  de  inorte  Pauli. 
Bernardus  dc  raoribus  et  vita  honesta. 

Johannes  Crisostumus  de  reparacione  lapsi. 

Libellus  qui  dicitur  grece  suda. 

Anibrosius  ad  Susannam  Monacham,  de  reparacione  lapsi. 

de  moribus  et  vita  honesta. 

Dispensaciones  Magistri  J.  de  Den, 

Tractatus  do  pcnitentia. 

—  de  viciis  principalihus. 

—  de  virtutibus  cardmulibus. 

Libellus  de  Summa  Trinitate. 

Digefitum  vetus. 

Code  X. 

Institute  Justiniani. 

Brutus  Latine  et  Galilee. 

Tractatus  de  creacionc  mundi. 

[DCXXXVII]  Lihri  IP.  de  Cherringe. 

Hystorio  cum  genelogiis. 

Sermo,  Seiiiditc  corda. 

Cullectarium  ex  nmltis  notabilibus  sacre  scripture. 

Littere  AV.  de  Capella. 

Psalterium  de  latino  et  galUco  beatc  Marie. 

Item  Psalterium  parviim  beate  Marie. 

[DCXXXVIII]  Lihri  Johannin  de  Londonii». 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Brito  super  bibliam. 

Summa  Heymundi. 

Item  Summa. 

[DCXXXIX]  Ih  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 

Sententie  abbreviate. 

Tractatus  super  canonem  misse. 

Item  tractatus  snperf  missus  est. 

Item  Sermones. 
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CoUocarhim  dc  imiUis  in  };allica  Un^a. 
Presciaims  constrnctionum. 

Liber  de  conAuetadinibus  CantuarieiiH. 

[DCXL]  Lihri  Itadulfi  de  Ade»ham. 

Siimma  Reymundi  abbreviata. 

[DCXLI]  Jn  hoc  voiitmine  contincntur . 

Testainentum  patriarcharuni. 

Scnnonen. 

Sermo,  abjicianms. 

Item  Somio,  precinxisli. 

Kxpositioncs  diversorum  numinuni. 

CollectariuiD  dc  multis  notabilibuti. 

[DCXLII]  In  hoc  vohmine  rontincntur; 

Concordantie  biblic. 

Qucdani  moralia  super  librum  Psalmorimi.  , 
Tractatus  de  professionc  monaohonini. 
[PCXLIII]  In  hoc  voiumiue  contincntur : 

Tractatus  de  contemplacionc. 

Exccrpta  ex  libro  confessionutn  beati  Au^’ustini. 
Item  Sermones. 

[DCXLIV]  Lihri  JohannU  de  Ilardres. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Legenda  sanctorum. 

Veritates  tlioologie. 

Dc  proprietatc  nominum. 

[DCXLV]  In  hoc  volumine  vuutincntur  t 
Interpretacioncs  liebraiconim  nominiiui. 

Item  de  proprietatc  nominum. 

[DCXL VI]  In  hoc  ro/aim'«c  continentur : 

Libellus  cpistolaris. 

Tractatus  de  modo  scribendi  epistolas. 
Innoccncius  de  ofticio  mtsse. 


[DCXLVII]  In  hoc  rohmine  continentur: 

Barbarismus  cum  accentu. 

Tractatus  dc  x prcceptis. 

[DCXXVIll]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Libellus  cxhortatorius  ad  virtiitcs. 

Innoccncius  dc  miseria  bominis. 

Tractatus  de  pnciencia  et  aliis  virtiitibus. 

Item  tractatus  super  Rcgiilam  boati  Bencdicti. 

Kxpositio  super,  miserere  mei  dominits. 

Tractatus  qui  incipit.  Ires  sunt  qtii  testimonium  dant  in  eelo. 
Libellus  do  intorrogaoionibuK  faeiendis  in  eonfessiono. 
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Expo«itio  simboli  cum  notabilibuii. 

Tractatus  Bernard^  de  moribus  et  vita  honesta 
Serraones. 

Expofido  super  orationem  dominicam. 

Libellus  de  miraculis  beati  Thome. 

Tractatns  de  xii  vlciis  mortalibus. 

[DCXLIX3  In  hoc  vohmine  continentur : 

Tractatus  de  virtutibus  cardinalibus. 

Monita  beati  Ysidori  de  viciis  evitandts. 

Tractatus  de  virtutibus  cardinalibus. 

[DCL]  In  hue  rulumine  continentur : 

Expositio  orationis  dominice. 

Hugo  de  institucione  noviciornm. 

Meditaciones  beati  Bernardi. 

Regula  beati  Benedict!. 

Questiones  de  theologia  cum  notationibus. 

Tractatus  de  sacramends. 

Liber  transformatus  in  Christum  crucihxum. 

[DCH]  In  hoc  columine  ron/i/ie«/ar; 

Veritates  theologie. 

Adiuonicio  beati  Bernardi  ad  monachos. 

Summa  Reymundi. 

Item  Surama  Reymundi. 

Liber  Sermonum  et  quedam  notabilia. 

Vita  gloriose  Virginia  Marie. 

Excepciones  decretorum  Gratiani. 

[DCIjH]  Libri  ytartini  dt  Clicf. 

Biblia. 

Quatuor  evangelia,  glnsata. 

Omeliariuro  primum. 

secundum. 

tercium. 

quartum. 

quiotum. 

Postille  super  epistolas  ranonicas. 

super  Johannem. 

Item  postille  super  epistolam  ad  Romanos. 

[DCLlll}  In  hoc  voluminc  co/ih>ientur; 

Notule  super  epistolam  ad  Romanos. 

Item  notule  super  epistolam  ad  Corinthios. 

Questiones  super  primum  et  secundum  librum  senteniiarum. 
Tractatus  super  iv  libros  sententiarnm. 

Concordantic  parve. 

Expositio  super  orationem  dominicani. 

15 
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[DCLIV]  In  hoc  Tolumint  confin^ifwr; 
Kxpositio  simboli  Apostolorain. 

Item  Sermoneg. 

Hugo  de  xii  patrUrchia. 

Macrobius  de  aompno  Scipionia. 

[DCLV]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentvr: 

Tullius  de  senectute. 

Paradoxs  Tullii. 

Tullius  de  amicitia. 

Boeciua  de  diaeiplina  scolarium. 

Regule  beat!  Benedict!. 

[DCLVl]  In  hoc  voiumine  continentur: 

Bernardus  de  dispenaacione  et  precepto. 
Regula  beati  Auguatini  ad  caDonicoa. 

Basilii  ad  monachoa. 

Liber  de  institucione  noTiciomm. 

Formula  vivendi. 

Regula  sancti  Pachomii. 

Sermo  S.  Arcbiepispopi. 

Item  Sermonca  dominicales  et  Sanctorum. 


[DCLVTI]  In  hoc  roiumine  continentur: 
Al  gorianma. 

Traotatiia  de  spera. 

Liber  de  direrais  formia  eleetionam. 

de  compoto. 

Concilium  de  l.umbcthe. 
Penitenciale. 


[DCLVIII]  In  hoc  r&/Mmi;ie  continentur: 

Regula  beati  Benedict!. 

Admonieio  beati  Basilii  ad  monacboa. 
Bernardths  de  dispensarione  et  precepto. 
Ysidorua  de  ^ummo  bono. 

Sermoneii. 

Anselmus  de  viii  beatitiidinibu.5. 

Hugo  de  V septenis. 

— de  laude  carilatU. 

— dc  amore  dei  et  amore  mundi. 

Item  Hugo  de  virtule  urandi. 

De  xii  nbiiMonibus  seculi. 

Item  de  xii  abusionibus  claiiftri. 

Gloae  6uper  xii  et  xiii  librura  de  ciritate  dei. 
Yi*idoriis  dc  homine  et  partibus  ejus. 

[llCLIX]  In  hoc  roiumiiie  continentur : 

Serniones 
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Item  tractatus  de  peiiitentia. 

Didaacalicon  Hugonis. 

Summa  fratris  J.  de  Rapella. 

[DCLX]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentvr : 

Liber  de  causis. 

Sententie  Johamiis  Damasceni. 

Questiones  Augustini  de  predestinatione  et  gratia. 
Augustinus  de  differentia  spiritus  et  anime. 

Item  Augustinus  de  rera  innocentia. 

Augustinus  de  ecclesiaatieis  dogmatibus. 

Logica  retus. 

Item  logica  vetus. 

Liber  priomm. 

[DCLXI]  In  hoc  voluminf  contincntur : 

Liber  posteriorum.  . 

..  ethicorum. 

de  morte  et  vita. 

de  simplici  medicina.  ' 

[DCLXII]  In  hoc  rolumine  contincntur: 

Liber  de  animalibus. 

Jobannicii. 

[DCLXIIl]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur: 

Liber  afforisimorum  Ypocratis. 

pronosticoruro. 

tegni  Galieni. 

Philaretus  de  pulsibus. 

Liber  urinanim  Theophili. 

Diete  unirersales  et  particulares. 

Practica  Nicholay. 

Viaticus  Constantini. 

[DCLXIV]  Libri  Johannie  de  Hy. 

Distinctiones  Mauricii.  , 

Serxnones. 

[DCLXV]  Libri  Danielig  de  Si/letoue. 

Biblia. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Item  sententie  Longobardi. 

Hystorie  mandiicaturis. 

Serapion. 

[DCLXV'I]  In  hoc  rolumine  continentur : 

Commentum  Rgidii  super  librum  de  pulsibus. 
[DCLXVII]  Libri  Andree  de  Ifardrex. 

Siinima  fratris  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Prisfianus  de  ron.«trurtionibiis. 

15* 
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[IH’LXVIIl]  In  hoc  volumino  continentur: 

Chapter  II.  Barbarismuff  Donati. 

(Appendix.)  Priscianus  Ue  accentibus. 

CaUlogue  of  the 

UbrMT  0fUhrl»t  Logica  vetus. 

Church  «.««■  fDCLXIX]  Libri  MareeUi  dt  la  Lne. 

terj, Canterbury.  ^ 

Biblta. 

Caxus  deoretalium. 

Sent«ntie. 

[DCLXX]  /vifrfi  J.  de 

Summa  Mandegoti  de  electiooibas. 
[DCLXXI]  /n  hoc  voititnine  eontinentur: 
Summa  Kgidii. 

Cooiititiiciones  Octonis  legati  in  Anglia. 

Octoboni  legati. 

Boiiifacii  ArchiepUeopi. 

Concilium  Oxoniensc. 

Cupientex  glo*. 

Summa  Rcymundi,  gloi^ata. 

Sextua  liber  dccretalium. 

Jobanniciua. 

[DCLXXII]  in  hoc  rofumine  conftnfTtfi/r  : 
AfforUmua  Ypocratia.  ^ 

Liber  pronosticorum. 

tegiii  Galieni. 

de  Regimine  uruteirmn  mnrborum. 

Phil&retus  de  pulaibux. 

Liber  uriuarum  Theopbill. 

Dieie  unlvcrsales. 

particulareii. 

Liber  febrium  Ysaac. 

urinarum  Y«iac. 

Viaticus  Copstantini. 

AntidoUrium  Nichulai. 

Liber  de  versibus  Egidii. 

Paraboie  Salumonis. 

[DCLXXIII]  In  hoc  ro/umine  confinrnrt/r ; 
Ecclesiastes. 

Cantica  Cantieorum. 

Liber  Sapientie. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

> Tractatus  de  penilentia. 

de  yiciis  principuHbus. 

de  virtutibus  cardinalibus. 

de  xii  alia  confe»8ionuoi. 
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Qnedam  otilia  exoerpta  da  jure  canonico  et  civili. 
Promotheus  et  gloae  super  eundeni. 

CoUectarium  de  jure  canonico  et  civili. 

[DCLXXIV]  In  hoc  tolumine  contin^ntur: 

Ordo  JudiciaHua. 

Item  Regula  bead  Benedicti. 

[DCLXXV]  Libri  Aitxandri  dc  Sandtcyco. 

Siimma  Innocencium. 

— Reymundi. 

Conadtuciones  provincialea. 

Miasale  noTitm. 

[DCLXXVI]  Libri  domini  H.  dc  Wynchelete  aichiepiic.opi. 
Biblus  in  Riibeo  panno  aerico. 

Item  Biblua  in  rubeo  corio. 

Quatuor  Evangelia,  gloa*.  * 

Paalterium  gloaatum  primum. 

sectindum. 

Kpistole  Pauli  gloa. 

Gloae  super  epiatolaa  Pauli. 

Dibri  Salomonia,  gloa. 

Omelie  secundum  beatum  Gregorium. 

Actus  Apoatolorum. 

[DCLXXVII]  hta  continentur  tn  eodem: 

Epiatole  canonice. 

Apocalipaia. 

Sentende  manducatoria. 

- anper  librum  ethieorum. 

Hyatoria  acolaadca. 

Augusdnus  de  Trinitate. 

[DCLXXVIU]  hta  continentur  in  eodrm : 

Auguatinua  super  Getieaim. 

• de  doctrina  Christiana. 

■ ■ - de  quandtate  anime. 

— - de  videndo  deo. 

Retractaciones  Augustini. 

Augusdnus  de  ciritate  dei. 

[DCLXXIX]  hta  continentur  in  eodem- 
Liber  confeasionum  Augnsdni. 

Augnsdnna  de  libero  arbitrio. 

[DCLXXX]  hta  continentur  in  eodem: 

Liber  de  vera  religione. 

enchiridion. 

■ ■ ■'  ■ de  octoginta  tribus  qoeadonibua. 

— de  fide  a<l  Petrum. 
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Liber  de  immorUlitate  aaime. 

soliloqaiorum. 

seotentiaram  Proiperi. 

de  fide  ct  operibus. 

super  Gencsim  contra  Manicheos. 

de  prcdestiaacione  Sanctoram. 

de  perseverantia. 

Ysidori  de  summo  bono. 

Epistole  An^stini. 

Lectiira  super  Kcclesiasticum. 

Liber  de  vii  donis  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Sermones  annuales  de  Sanctis. 

doctrinales  et  de  Sanctia. 

Item  Sermones. 

Hugo  de  eacr^mentib. 

Lectura  super  Johanneui. 

Pustille  super  Apocalipsim. 

Liber  de  veritaie  Thome  de  Atqutno. 


[DCLXXXI]  itita  continentur  in  fotiem: 
Liber  de  sciciitia  dei. 

de  ydeis. 

de  verbo. 

de  providencia. 

. de  predestiuacione. 

de  libro  vito. 

de  cogniciono  Angelorum. 

— sclentie  Angelice. 

de  mente. 

de  magistro. 

. dc  prophetia. 

de  raptu. 

I de  fide. 

de  rationc  siiperiori  et  infeiiori. 

de  conacientia. 

de  cognicione  primi  hominia. 

— anime 

de  bono. 

* dc  appetitii. 

dc  voluntate  dei. 

— > — de  libero  arbitrio. 

de  sensualitate. 

de  pasaionibus. 

de  gratia  dei. 

de  justificacione. 

de  gratia  Chrisii. 
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Thomas  de  Alquino  contra  gentiles. 

Prima  pars  Summe  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Ultima  pars  Summe  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Quedam  opuscula  Thome  de  Alquino  et  quolibet  ejusdem. 

Scripta  Thome  de  Alquino  super  primum  et  secundum  librum  sen> 
tentiarum. 

Scripta  Thome  de  Alquino  super  lercium  scnteutiarum. 

■ ' — — quartum  sententiaruin. 

Liber  questionum  de  potencia  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Prima  secunde  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Secunda  secunde  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Tmctatus  Thome  de  Alquino  super  secundum  seutentiarum. 
Scriptum  Egidii  super  primum  sententiarum. 

Decreta  Gratiani. 

Nore  decretales  apparate. 

Liber  naturalium  Aristotelis. 

de  celo  et  mundo  et  meth. 

Priscianus  minor. 

Exilium  et  Martyrium  Sancti  Thome  Martyris. 

Regiila  beati  . Benedict!. 

[IlCLXXXII]  Li^i  Magittri  MichaelU  de  BerKam. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Legenda  Sanctorum. 

Liber  de  viciis  et  rirtutibus. 

Sermones  dominicales  jSer  annum. 

Item  rationale. 

Decreta. 

Huguntio  super  decreta. 

Nove  decretales  npparate  cum  glosa  Goffredi. 

Prima  pars  hostiens*. 

Secunda  pars  hostiens*. 

InncMiencius  super  decretales  et  speculum  judiciale. 

Summa  Atsonis. 

Goffredi. 

Rofredi. 

Monaldi. 

Glose  J.  Monachi  super  vi  libros. 

Septimus  liber  sine  glosa  et  sextos  liber  tripliciter  glosatiis. 
Jnstatuta  et  auctentica. 

Digeatum  novum. 

vetus. 

Inforciatum. 

Liber  de  legibus  longobardorum. 

[DC'LXXXIII]  Li6ri  M.  ^o6er^i  de  Cornuhia  medici. 

Avicenna. 
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Duo  primi  libri  Avicenne. 

Libri  Galieni  de  Medicina. 

Novi  tractatus  Johannis  MesBue  cum  prsctica  averoin  de  medicina 
cum  queatiuniboB  super  viaticum. 

Practica  Gilberti. 

Libri  originales  Ypocratis  et  Galieni. 

Scripta  Magistri  Thedei  cum  quibusdam  altis  contentis. 

Viaticus  Constantiui  cum  commento. 

Liber  hali  de  regali  dispositione. 

[DCLXXXIV]  Libri  Simonia  de  Sancto  Paulo. 

Decreta  Graciaoi  apparata. 

Digestum  novum  in  parte  apparatum. 

vetus  apparatum. 

Afforciatum  in  prima  parte  apparatum. 

Quinque  libri  Anselmi  cum  vita  beate  Marie. 

Liber  sancte  Crucis  de  triumphis  ecclesie. 

[DCLXXXV]  liber  Hogeri  de  Trokkingge. 

Diadema  monacborum. 

[DCLXXXVI]  Libri  Johannia  de  Taneto. 

Biblus. 

Summa  Heymundi. 

Liber  de  miraculu  beate  Marie  in  lingua  Gallicnim. 
[DCLXXXVU]  Librt  Oal/ridi  de  (,'hi/eham. 

Summa  Britonis. 

Ysidorus  etliymolog. 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Matheus  glosatus  ejusdem. 

Collocarium  de  multis. 

[DCLXXXVUIJ  Liber  Antonii  Bek. 

Pantheon. 

[DCLXXXIX]  Libri  BoberU  Pouem. 

Biblus, 

Sententie  Longobardi. 

Prima  pars  siimme  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Distinctiones  Mauricii. 

Decretales  abbreviati. 

Sermo  S.  Archiepiscopi. 

Guidonis.  , 


[DCXC]  Libri  Stephani  de  Fava  gham. 

Summa  confessorum  prima. 

— - secunda. 

Questiones  extracte  de  diversis  scripturis. 

Diverse  questiones  theologie. 

Liber  de  sacramentis  fratris  Johannis  Parisiensis. 
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TractatQS  Thomo  <le  Alquino  de  Cbristo. 

Sermones  abbreviati. 

Sentencie  super  libnim  priorum  et  questiones  philosophoruro. 
Missale  abbreviatum. 

Ordinale  temporale. 

sanctorum. 

[DCXCl]  Libri  Johannis  de  Gore: 

Liber  penitencialis. 

Tractatus  de  Teritate  cum  aliis  contentis. 

Logica  vetus  et  nova,  in  uno  volumine. 

Liber  naturalium  Aristotelis. 

Collectarinm  de  multis,  Gallice  et  Latine. 

Registrum  de  consuetudinibus  Thes*. 

Lumen  lajcornm,  Gallice. 

[DCXCII]  Li6rt  Ricardi  de  CUve: 

Decreta. 

Decretales. 

Prima  pars  hostiensis. 

Secunda  pars  hostiensis. 

Innocentius  quartos  super  decretales. 

Speculum  judicials. 

Snmma  Reimundt. 

Sextus  et  septimus  libri  decretaliiim. 

Glose  super  sextom  libnim  decretalium. 

Casus  decretalium. 

Inetituta. 

Codex. 

Digestum  vetum.  (Sic) 

noTum. 

Oxnelia  Gregorii. 

Sermones  dominicales  et  de  Sanctis. 

de  beata  Maria. 

[DCXCIII]  Liber  de  I^deberi. 

Biblns. 

Sentencie  Longobardi. 

Psalterinm  glosatiim. 

Item  psalterinm  cum  ympnario. 

Glose  Iratris  Thome  de  Alquino  super  Matheum  et  Marcum. 

ejusdero  super  Lucam  et  Johannem. 

Prima  pars  Siimme  ejusdem  Thome. 

Secunda  pars  Summe  ejusdem  Thome. 

Scriptum  ejusdem  Thome  ^per  tercium  librum  sentenciarum. 

— - quartum  librum  sentenciarum. 

— bone  fortune  super  secundum  librum  sentenciarum. 
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Secunda  pars  Surome  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Summa  Thome  de  Alqaino  super  ethics. 

Liber  ethicorum. 

phisicorum  ArUtotelis. 

Liber  qui  dicitur  templum  domini. 

Innocencius  super  decretale£. 

Summa  Roimundi. 

Rriscianus  de  constructionibus. 

IJber  de  legibus  Anglie  et  collectarium  de  multis. 
Legenda  Sanctorum. 

Summa  de  viciis  et  virtutibus  cum  aliis  contentis. 
Extracts  summarum  do  singulis  capitulis  ethicorum. 


[DCXCIV]  Libri  *Johanni»  Ei-'erard: 

Summa  Gofredi  super  dccrctales  prima. 

secunda. 

Historia  veteris  et  novi  testamenti,  versifice. 

MatheuSf  glosatus. 

Vetus  logics  et  nova,  in  uno  volumine. 

Liber  metafisice  et  ethicorum,  in  uno  volumine. 

Sentontie  super  veterem  logicam  et  nuvam. 

librum  topicorum  Boicii. 

[DCXCV]  Libri  \V,  d&  Sorthicico. 

Sentencie  Longobardi. 

Prima  pars  Summe  Thome  de  Alquino. 

secunde  partis  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Secunda  pars  secunde  Thome  de  Alquino. 

Tractatos  Petri  de  Tarento  super  iv  libros  senteociarum,  priron.s. 
Item  tractatus  ejusdem  Petri  super  iv  libros  senteociarum,  secondus. 
I.<ectura  super  Ysaiam. 

Liber  sermonum  qui  sic  incipit,  dilectus  meus. 

Item  liber  sermonum  qui  sic  incipit,  cum  appropinqnasset. 

Item  sermones  per  annum  qui  sic  iiiripiiint,  universum  tempiis. 
Disiinctiones  tbeologie. 

Summa  Gofredi. 

Instituta. 

Digestum  vetus. 

Liber  naturalium  Aristotelis. 

— - ethicorum  cum  metafisica  Aristotelis. 

Questiones  super  librum  meta6sU’e. 

Rxeqnic  roortuorum. 

Processionale. 

[DCXCVI]  Libri  MagiUri  Bricu  de  Schun^ttde . 

Dispensaciones  Johannis  de  .deo. 
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[DCXCVII]  In  isto  voluminc  contiMntur. 

Sumina  InnocencH  super  decretules. 

Concilium  Oxoniense. 

Item  constituciones  curie  de  Arcubus  London. 

repertorium  juris. 

Summa  Compostolani  ejusdem. 

Item  Summa  Mandegodi  de  electiooibus  cum  glot^n. 

[DCXCVIIl]  Libri  Johannif  tU  WinchettAC: 

, Missalc. 

Item  Missalc  pro  dimidio  anni  primum. 

— — — — secundum. 

Ordinale  pro  dimidio  anni  primum. 

' — — secundum. 

Palladius  de  agricnltura. 


Book  II. 
Chapter  II. 
(Appendix.) 
Catalogue  of  the 
Library  ofChriet 
Church  Uonae- 
tery,  Canterbury. 
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Ch»pt«r  III. 
The  Librarlen  of 
tiie  Gemtan. 
Fleniah, 
and  8«{m 
Bcnedir-tlnpa. 

Miaaion  of 
Bonifkce,  the 
riTillierofNorth* 
ern  Genaany. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH, 
AND  SWISS  BENEDICTINES. 

A copy  of  Arahroae  De  6oao  mortis,  corered  with  ‘ 
the  blood  of  BOMracn,  vaa  pzhibltad  daring  many 
aurcpcding  centuriea  at  rCLD.\  aa  a relic.  It  waa  con- 
templated there  by  many  who  regarded  aa  auperatitiou* 
and  heretical  tome  of  the  teneta  of  Boniface.  But  an 
Chriatino,  whatever  might  be  hia  own  peculiar  creed, 
ever  looked  upon  that  blood-stained  memorial  of  him 
without  fhe  profoundest  veneration. 

For,  ainee  the  Apostolic  age,  no  greater  benefactor  of 
our  rare  has  arisen  among  men  than  the  inouk  of 
Nutsall,  unless  it  be  that  other  monk  of  Wlttemberg, 
who.  at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries,  appeared  to 
reform  and  reconstruct  the  Churches  founded  by  the 
holy  Benedictine.  To  Roniface,  the  North  and  West  of 
Germany  and  Holland  still  look  back  aa  their  spiritual 
progenitor;  nor  did  any  uninspired  man  ever  add  to 
the  permanent  dominion  of  the  Gospel,  provinces  of 
such  extent  and  value. 

I'TEPliBX.  Kssnys  its  £ccl€siasticat  Bio^rapAy^  I.  S75. 

To  this  day  the  traveller  in  Northern  Germany  is 
frequently  reminded  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  monk 
who,  in  his  remote  Hampshire  cell,  mused  on  the  stories 
which  were  told  him  of  the  barbarojis  condition  of  the 
Frisian  and  Hessian  Pagans,  until  he  resolved,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  be  to  them  the  messenger  of  good 
tidings ; and  who  persisted  in  his  missionary  enterprize, 
though  war  seemed  to  close  the  door  against  it  abroad, 
and  an  abbacy  awaited  his  acceptance  at  home.  Many 
a ruin  is  pointed  out  as  all  that  remains  of  a noble 
monastery,  once  the  centre  of  civilization  to  the  sur- 
rounding district. 
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Of  the  large  group  of  monastic  communities  which 
owed  their  foundation  to  Boniface  and  to  his  immediate 
disciples,  many  became  famous  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
some  retained  their  celebrity  for  very  long  periods. 

Fulda  w'as  pre-eminent.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  it  is  said  to  have  contained  400  monks,  ex- 
clusive of  novices.  It  attained  distinction  as  a seat  of 
learning  under  Hrabanus  Maurus,  who  had  studied 
imder  Alcuin,  and  who  governed  Fulda  for  twenty 
years  with  the  energy  and  piety  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  more  conspicuously — though,  it  may  be, 
not  more  usefully — on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Mentz.  Hirschau  was  an  off-shoot  of  Fulda,  and  be- 
came itself  the  cradle  of  that  restoration  of  monastic 
discipline  in  Germany,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost 
as  urgently  needed  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
as  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth. 

Corvey,  too  (Corbeia  Nova;  the  old  and  paternal  u,.,.,, 
Corvey  was  in  Picardy),  stands  very  saliently  out 
amongst  the  great  monasteries  of  Northern  Ger- 
many for  its  care  of  learning.  As  selection  is  imavoid- 
able,  its  Library  may  have  the  better  claim  to  a some- 
what detailed  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
which  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  by  conjoining  a ca- 
talogue of  the  eleventh  century  with  one  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Corvey  Abbey  it  is  enough  to  - 
say,  that  it  exhibits  a civilizing  influence  gradually  dif- 
fused throughout  Lower  Saxony,  resembling  that  which 
spread  from  Fulda  throughout  Thuringia.  The  precise 
year  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  placed 
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■oox  11. 
Chapter  111. 
The  Librariei  of 
the  Gennao, 
Flemish, 
aod  SwiM 
BenedicHites. 


''Early  tfi^ts  to 
the  Correy 
Library.** 


by  near  approximation  about  820. ' The  old  Chronicler 
Dithmar  calls  it  the  “Head  and  Mother  of  the  neighbour- 
ing communities ; the  ornament  of  the  fatherland ; and 
the  marvel  of  all  Germany.’' ’ It  was  the  training-place 
of  men  whose  names,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
are  yet  most  worthily  held  in  honour,  and  some  of  whom 
deserv'e  to  rank  as  the  foremost  organizers  of  the  medi- 
aeval church,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  in  the  countries 
round  about. 

Amongst  the  incidental  notices  of  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  the  Library  that  occur  in  those  Annales  Antiqui 
Corbeienses  which  Leibnitz  has  printed  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsvicensium,  I find  comme- 
morations of  many  gifts  bestowed  on  it  as  well  by  the  li- 
berality of  strangers  as  by  the  zeal  of  the  Abbots.  Those 
of  John  of  Montorp,  and  of  Albert  of  Hombach,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  ofHildebolt  ofBeven,  and  the  Count 
of  Schaumberg,  in  the  fourteenth,  are  especially  notice- 
able. Of  the  first  named  donor  it  is  recorded: ..,.  libnim 
in  folio  Arabicum  e Pannonia  aUatum  intnlit  Bibliotheca;  «o.<- 

tra;  and  of  the  last,  Comes  de  Schaumberg Colloquium 

sunm  habuerunt  in  monaslerio.  Inter  alia  quisque  utilem 
librum  donavit  Bibliothecw. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  March- 
wart,  then  Abbot,  enacted  that  every  novice  on  making 


1 In  S22,  aocording  tn  the  authors  of  the  Hiftoire  Litierairt  <lf  In 
FrancCf  iv.  232;  comp.  Ziegelbauer,  HUloria  ret  littrrari^  ordinir  S. 
fienedictii  uht  ttupra. 

2 *>HAupt  uml  Mutter  aller  ubrigen  Kluster,  dcs  ganzen  Vaterlaades 

Zierde^  und  ctn  Wunderwerk  Sachsens  und  des  ganzen  Dentschen  Landes,” 
— Dithmar,  as  quoted  by  Schonemann,  Zur  Ge»rhichtf  der  Iferzo^lichtu 
BihiiotAei  zu  in  the  Seraprum,  xviii.  66.  Comp.  Annalni  an- 

tiqyi  Corb^‘en»f8  apiid  Leibnitimn  Script,  renim  BrunsrirenAitim,  tom.  ii. 
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his  profession  should  give  a book  (.  . . ul  q^iivis  novitius 
in  die  professionis  sua  etiam  librum  donarel  Bibliothecce  utilem 
et  alicujus  prelii);  and  it  seems  probable,  that  this  regu- 
lation may  have  greatly  contributed  to  that  compara- 
tively rapid  growth  of  its  Library,  for  which  Corvey  is 
conspicuous.  ' 

The  following  Catalogue  of  this  Library,  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
is  copied  from  a MS.  which  was  successively  in  the 
Libraries  of  De  Thou,  of  Vander  Putten,  and  of  Meer- 
man;  and  which  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  (by  whom  it  has  been  privately  printed  at  the 
Middle  Hill  press,  and  to  whose  kindness  I am  indebted 
for  its  communication): — 


CATALOOl’8  BIDLIOTHRCA  LlDRORl'M  BIBLIOTHECA  CORBEIBR8I  INSlTt'S, 
HlC  HABBTIR  TlTtLATlB^  IMPRIMIB,  CODICES  BKATl  Al'OrSTIKI, 
DRINOE  ALIORL'M  POCTORI'M. 

AugastinuH.  12  volumiDa  super  Psalterium. 

- (le  Ciritatc  Dei.  3 roluminu. 

Liber  Confessionum. 

Liber  Kpistolarum. 

contra  ('rescontium  Gramiuaticuiii. 

tie  Pastoribus. 

— Ue  Singularitute  C'lericornm. 

Codex  ad  Valerium  lppoiiien.«eni. 

adversuK  quinque  Heroses. 

de  modis  Locutiomim,  e^r. 

Epistolu^  ad  Valentinum. 

• tic  Natum  Boni. 

dc  Haptismo  parviilorum. 

liber  de  Haptismo  contra  Donatistas. 

‘ Be  this  as  it  may,  the  testimtmy  as  to  the  existence  of  the  regulation 
in  question  at  Corvey  is  sufficient  to  clear  it  from  the  objection  taken  bv 
the  learned  authors  of  the  Nist.  Lift,  r/e  ta  Francr  to  a nearly  similar  al- 
legation in  respect  of  the  Abbey  of  Kleury. 


sooa  ii. 

Chapter  III. 
The  Libraries  of 
the  Gerroao, 
Flemish, 
sod  Swiss 
Beoedictines. 


Ksrly  catalogue 
of  the  Corvey 
Library. 
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■OOK  II. 

Chapter  111. 
Th«  LIbrarici  of 
the  Gcmiaa, 

•lid  8wlw 
Baoedktlnra. 


KArl;  CateJogn« 
of  the  Corvejr 
Library. 


Auguatinu*.  Liber  DtacipHaarum. 

Do.  utnim  Anima  a semet  ipaa  ait. 

Do.  ad  interrogata  Simpliciani. 

— — Do.  de  Utilitate  credendi. 

ad  Renatum  de  Natura  et  Origine  Aniins. 

de  Doctrina  Christiana. 

— Qtram  Anima  a seipsa  sit. 

de  Opere  Monaciiorum. 

Liber  de  cateciaandis  Rudibus. 

Epistolse  ad  Valeriuoi. 

■■  — liber  Academicontm. 

Do.  Interrogationum  ac  Locuiionuin. 

de  Concordia  Evangelistarum. 

Quesdones  et  Orosii.  (Sic,) 

SennoDes  in  Kpistolis  Sancti  Johannis. 

Enchiridion. 

liber  Interrogationum  et  Solutionum. 

Sententiie  de  libro  Enchiridion. 

Sermones  super  Evangelium  Johannis. 

Solntiones  contra  dirersas  res. 

de  octo  partibns  Orationis. 

Soludones  contra  Hercticos. 

Musica. 

Epistolae. 

in  Kategoriis  Aristotelis^  et  in  eodem  Boetius  de  Con- 

solatione  Philosophise,  et  de  Sancta  Trinitate. 
Ambrosins,  Liber  de  Noe. 

Contra  Noratianum. 

Super  Lucam  Evangelistam. 

Kxpositio  in  Epistola  ad  Qalathas. 

de  Trinitate,  Id  e»t  [Idem?]  de  Sarramentis. 

Exameron. 

Epistolse  ad  Romanos. 

•  Explanatio  sex  diemm. 

Autperti  Ambrosii  doo  Codices  super  Apocalipsin. 

Actus  Apostolorum. 

Athanasius  de  Sancta  Trinitate. 

•  de  fide  Catholica. 

Athanasius. 

Attici  ct  Cretoboli  Altercatio. 

Aratoris  Liber. 

Aviti  Liber  Epistolsururo. 

Annei  Florii  Epitoma  de  Tito  Livio. 

Alexandri  Regis  Istoria. 

Regis  Liber. 
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Alarici  Regid  auctorita«. 

Aristottflis  Kategonse. 

Ak'xandri  Regis  et  Dimlimi  liber  de  Philusophiu. 

Beila  contra  Juliunum  Heretiouin. 

super  Actus  Apostolorum. 

de  Templo  Saloinoiiis. 

Expositio  in  Parabolic  Saluuiunis. 

— super  Regum. 

super  Apocalipsin. 

in  Lucam. 

de  titulis  Psalmoruin. 

in  Genesi. 

do  Naturis  Rerum. 

Exameron  in  Genesi. 

de  Temporibus,  et  in  eodem  Ars  Donati,  et  Beda  dc  uietrica 

Arte  et  Epigrammata  Prosper!. 

Boetius  de  Consolatione  Philosophic. 

in  Isagogis,  et  in  eodem  Expositio  in  .Eneidis. 

Boctii  Aritmetira  et  Musica,  et  de  Consolatione  Philosophic.  In 
hbro  uno. 

Musica  ct  Geometrica. 

Musica  et  Breviarum  Sancti  Adalardi. 

Arithmetica  et  Beds  dc  Ratione  Temporuro. 

Commentum  in  Isagogis,  et  Musica  et  Geometrica. 

Musica,  et  in  eodem  Gloste  de  Martiano. 

in  Periermeniis  Aristotelis. 

Commentum  super  Chategorias  Aristotelis. 

de  Trinitatc. 

Commentum  de  Trinitate. 

de  Thopicis  differentiis. 

Musics,  et  pars  Geometria*. 

Basilii  Dialogus. 

Exameron. 

Canonum  Corpus. 

Caiccdoncnsis  Sinodus. 

Canones  Apostolorum. 

Canonum  Capitiila. 

Canones  de  Niceno  Conci!i(». 

Collcctio  Sanctorum  Patrunj. 

Cassiodori  tria  volumina  super  Psalteriuin, 

Cipriani  Kpistolc. 

Cirillus  super  Lcviticum. 

Cassianus  de  Institutione  et  Habitit  Monachorum,  ct  de  vera  lihertate. 
Cicero  in  Rethorica. 

IC 


MUOK  II. 
('haptcr  111. 
The  Libntries  of 
the  Oerinaii. 
Plemlsh. 
and 

Beiivdirlinee. 


Barly  Catalogue 
of  the  Coney 
Library. 
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Chftptor  III. 
The  Libraries  of 
the  German, 
Flemish, 

■ud  Swiss 
UeacdioUnes. 


Cicero  Tullius  de  Offiriis. 

Ciceronis  liber. 

Cicero  ad  Herennium. 

Tusculanonmi. 

Cheremonis  Collatio. 

Cornutus  in  Peraio. 

Catonia  libclliia,  ct  in  eodem  Ara  Foca?  (trainmatici. 
Comnienturiorum  liber  et  in  eodem  Annotationes  in  Murtianum. 

Danihelia  Prophet*. 

Donati  secunda  editio,  et  in  eodem  Vita*  .\bbatum. 

Dunatus  Minor. 

De  quantitate  Anim*.  {^Uher  unua.] 

De  eo  quod  imagines  non  aunt  adorand*.  nee  penitua  abolend*. 

De  Situ  Hierusaleni.  \_Liber 
De  Natura  Rerum.  Do.  Do. 

De  Arte  Graniniatica  cujuadam  Liber. 

De  Virginitate  Sanctarum  Virginum. 

De  vera  Libertate.  yLtber 
Diomedes  Grammaticus. 

De  ceco  inluminato  liber. 

Diversorum  Auctorum  liber  unus. 

Kgesippi  Istoria. 

Ksdras  Propheta. 

Eucherii  Lucdunensis  Episcopi. 

Kusebii  Croiiica. 

— — Ecclesiastics  Historue.  [Z^^rt  duo,'] 

Pamphili  adversus  Sabellium. 

Enuodii  liber. 

Evangeliorum  quatuor  Ubri. 

Expositio  cujusdam  in  Evangelis. 

super  librum  yEneidorum. 

in  Canticis  Canticorum. 

— cujusdam  in  Virgiliiim. 

in  Marcum  Evangelistam. 

Eographii  in  commentum  Andria*.  [Sic  i»  MS.] 

Eutichis  liber  de  Verbo. 

Expositio  cujusdam  in  Epistolis  Pauli,  et  item  ad  Tbessalooicenses 
Expositio. 

Effrem  Admonitio  ad  Monachos. 

Fortunatus  de  dirersis  Rebns. 

Fulgentius  de  fide  Catholica. 

de  Remissione  Peccatoruiii. 

Fausti  Liber. 
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Fileaster  de  llerembu^. 

Francorum  Gesta. 

Finniniani  La^  tantii  Uber  de  falssa  Keligione. 

Fulgeiitii  Fabulariini  Libcllus. 

Flavii  Vigetl  Liber. 

Foce  Grammatiri  Ars. 

Grcgorii  prima  pars  in  Job. 

■ secnnda  pars. 

— ■■  ■ tertia  pars. 

quarta  pars. 

quinta  pars  et  Sexta. 

Omeliarum  libri  quatuor. 

Liber  pastorulis. 

in  Exposilione  Ihezechielis.  Libri  quiUuor. 

Uialogoriim  Liber. 

Oregorii  Turonensis  Historia. 

Gregorii  EpUtolae. 

Gregorii  Nazanzeni  liber. 

Glosemata  contra  Simmacum. 

Glosarii  septem. 

Gai  Cssaris  Historia. 

Glose  super  Martianuin. 

■ super  Priscianum. 

Uieroniinu.o.  Questiones  in  Genesi. 

in  Isaia  Propheta. 

contra  Jovinianom. 

super  Psalteriuro.  Libri  duo. 

— — in  Kpistola  Pauli  ad  Ephcsios. 

Do.  ad  Galathas. 

super  Hieremiam. 

contra  Rufinura. 

contra  Ecclesiasten. 

in  Psalmis. 

de  Nomiuibus  Urbium  vel  Locoruin. 

— ■ super  Danibelcin. 

in  Hiezecliielem. 

• liber  Ecclesiasticonim  Dogniatum. 

de  vitis  Sanctorum  Patrum. 

■ Questiones  in  Genesi. 

Hilarii  Pictavensis  Episcopi  liber. 

liber  de  Fide  (.'atholics. 

Haiino  in  Apucalipsin. 

Liber  Hiezechielis. 

Hainiunis  Oinelise  de  F^vangeliis  ilominicis  diebus. 

IG* 


nooK  If. 

Ohapter  III. 
Th<*  Libraries  of 
th«  German, 
Flemish, 
aud  Swiss 
Ueoedictines. 


Early  Cataloj^uv 
of  the  Correy 
Library. 
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HOOK  II. 
Chapter  lit. 
The  IJbrarifs  of 
the  German, 
Pletnisby 
and  .Swiss 
Benedictlnei. 


tlohaimis  Romani  Kxpositio  in  (teuesi. 

— - Os  Aurei.  lAbri  duo. 

hidurus  dc  Novo  et  Vvteri  Testaments. 

ad  Florentinnm  sororem  siium. 

„ de  divcrsis  Legibus. 

Ethimologiarum. 

de  David  et  Goliad. 

— de  Voliintate  Dei. 

Sinonima  et  ejusdem  de  diversis  Reims. 

liber. 

Juliani  Tlioletanonsis  Liber. 

Prognostica. 

Jusep  Explanatio  in  Isaiam. 

Juuii  Coluinells  Liber. 

Igitius  dc  Astronnmia. 

Isaia*  Prophet*  libellus. 

Juvenci  liber,  el  in  eodcni  Sedulius. 

et  similiter  in  eodem  Scduliiis. 

[gnatii  Martyris  Liber. 

Isitius  super  Leviticum. 

Job  Liber. 

Josu*  Liber. 

Luciferi  Liber  ad  C'onstantiuni  Imperatorein. 

I.ticani  qu*<lam  pars,  et  in  eodem  qnsedani  pars  Virgilii. 

Poet*  liber. 

Do.  Annotationiim  Codex. 

Lucanus,  et  in  eodem  Auctores  plurimi 
Liber  in  Collocutione  de  Uethoriea. 

Martini  Kpiscupi  Vita  et  Transitus. 

Milo  de  Sobrietate. 

Martian!  Kelicis  Capell*.  LiOri  fres. 

Macrobii  Teodosii  Saiuninliorum  liber. 

Martialis  Poeta. 

Murtiaiii  Expusitio  u Johaniie  Scoto  excerta 

et  Pulcrerii  liber. 

Matfrudi  Liber. 

.Mo<*babeorum  Liber. 

Medicitiales  quatuor. 

Moysi  Liber  Genesis. 

Nicbolai  Epistopi  ad  Kpiseopos  Kerlesi*. 

Nasonis  Poeta*  liber. 

Notarii  duo. 

Orosins  ^Ic  Situ  Orbis  Terruriuii  ad  Aiigustiimin. 
Origenis  in  Genesi. 
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Origenis  Omelije  de  Balao  et  BaUham. 

Explanatio  in  Kpistola  ad  Romuno.<«. 

Liber  et  Apollogeticuiu  Paniphili  Mnrtiri«. 

Odonis  Abbatis  occupatio. 

Oratii  Expu^itio. 

Pauli  Apostoli  Kpistola*. 

EpMtolse.  GriKot  ft  Latine. 

P^alterium  Glosatum. 

triplicitcr,  in  uno  volumine.* 

Depictiim. 

Paulini  Kpistola?  ad  multos. 

versus  de  Vila  Sancti  Felicis. 

liber  de  Transitu  ejiisdem. 

Paralipomenon  liber. 

Pollio  in  duodecim  libros  -Encidonim. 

Paterii  liber. 

Philippus  in  Job. 

Porphirii  I.sagoge. 

Philippicarum  Historia. 

Primasii  liber  in  Apocalipsin. 

Plinius. 

Prosper  de  permissionibus  Dei. 

Prosperi  Opusculiim  de  diversis  Rebus. 

Prudentius  llimnorum. 

do  Psicomaebia,  et  in  eodem  Reda  de  Temporibus. 

Poznpeius  Grammaticus. 

Prisoiani  tres  integri. 

Ires  inpcrfecti. 

dc  Constructione. 

de  duodecim  versibus  iEneiduruiii. 

Persius  in  quo  et  Juvenalis. 


ROOK  II. 
Chuptcr  lit. 
The  Libraries  of 
the  German, 
Flemish, 
and  Swiss 
Benedirtioes- 


Karijr  Catalogue 
of  the  Coreej 
Library. 


Questiones  in  Genesi. 

Kabbanus  in  laude  Sancto:  Criicis. 

super  Actus  Apostoloruni. 

Ramiranini  Monaebi  contra  opposita  Grecoruni. 

Hatbertus  Pascasius  de  Corporc  et  Sanguine  Domini. 

in  Matbeiim. 

in  Lamentationem  Ilicrcmue,  et  in  codeiii  quicdain  pur.s 

Jnvenalis. 

Ruphinus  in  Prophetic. 

Kiifini  Liber. 

Reihoricae  Artis  Libor. 

Regum  Liber. 
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Klemiah. 
mid  bwi«» 
H«u«dictiD«4. 


Romanorum  PontiBcnm  Gesta. 

Kemigius  super  Donatum. 

Regular  Quatuor. 

Sinaragdi  liber  de  Grammatira. 

Smaragdus  in  partibus  Donati. 

Saeaonis  et  Kranconis  Altercatio. 

Siatii  liber.  ^ 

Soliiius  de  sitn  orbis  terrarum. 

Senecff  liber. 

Solini  liber  de  Gubeniatione  Dei. 

Seduliua,  et  in  eodem  ver.<tis  de  Sancto  Henedicto  ct  Marcolliui  et 
Felri  Fa«sio.  liitmicc. 

et  Prosper  et  IJeda  de  Metrica  Arte,  ct  Franco  et  Saxo  ^ 

et  Ortographia  Beda^. 

et  in  eodem  Aratur. 

Titus  Lucretius  Poeta. 

Titus  Livius. 

Tereotii  liber  et  in  eodem  disputatio  KaroU  et  Albini. 

Tercntiiis,  in  quo  et  Statius. 

Themestii  Philosophi  liber. 

Tertulliani  Apollogeticum  de  Ignorantia. 

Tertullianus  de  Resurroctione  Carnis. 

Tripartita  Historia. 

Tiberii  Cesaris  Prugmatienm. 

Virgilii  Kglogse,  ct  in  cudem  libri  ucto  Prisciani. 

pars  quKrdam  in  .I'Lneidis. 

EkIor®. 

versus,  et  in  eodem  Kglog^,  ct  duo  libri  Georgicorum. 

quinque  iiitcgri. 

— - Maronis  Epytoma. 

Vigilius  contra  Me.sturium. 

Virorum  illustrium  liber. 

Victoria  Chronica.  • 

Vita  Beati  Adalardi  Abbatis. 

Victorinas  in  Rethorica. 

Victorini. 

Grammatica. 

Valerii  Maximi  Codex. 

Valerianus  de  Arta  et  Augusta  via. 

Vit»  vel  Passiones  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Martirnm  vel  Confes- 
sorum  seu  Virginum.  per  viginti  voluniina. 

Viifinti  tt  tfuatuor  lihri  fiine  titulin. 
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This  Catologue  is  remarkable  alike  for  what  it  con- 
tains, and  for  what  it  does  not  contain,  that  miglit  yet 
be  confidently  looked  for  in  it.  No  small  portion  of  the 
literary  fame  of  Corvey  rests  on  the  often  repeated  anec- 
dote, that  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus 
were  found  there — by  Giovanni  Angelo  Arcimboldi,  ‘ ac- 
cording to  the  usual  account, — and  were  brought  thence 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  Of  the  many  extant  notices  of  this 
incident,  that  of  the  elder  H.  Meibomius,  which  includes 
the  testimony  of  Lipsius,  may  here  suffice; — Imh  Corbeia 
Saxonica,  he  writes,  rempubltcatn  literariam  digno  beneficio 
affecil  consej'vans  insigni  omnhnn  prcedicatione  quinquc  priores 
Annalium  Cornelii  Taciti  libros,  qud  de  re  hoc  scribit  Justus 
Lipsius  ad  Ubrurn  secundum  Annalium  Tae’itl:  ‘ Quinque 
hi  prim  es  libri  inventi  sunt  Corbeioe,  quod  Monasterium  ad 
Visnegrum  est,  alque  ilium  depromptnm  eerc  hinc  thesaurum 
Quxstor  quidam  Pontificius  ad  Magnum  Leonem  (nempe  X.) 
delulit  donatus  ab  cn  aureis  quingentis.  ^ 

‘ Arcimboldi  (who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Milan)  had  been 
sent  into  Germany  in  1614  by  Leo  X.  on  the  same  errand  as  that  eminent 
promoter  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  John  Tetzel.  Leo  entrusted  the  MS. 
to  the  younger  Philippus  UeroaUlus,  and  in  the  brief  which  conferred  on 
him  an  exclusive  copyright  in  it  for  ten  years,  ho  says,  that  the  security 
and  extension  of  literary  studies  “seem  chiefly  to  depend  on  two  circum- 
stances,— the  number  of  men  of  learning  and  the  ample  supply  of  excellent 
authors.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hope  with  the  divine  blessing  to 
show  still  more  evidently  our  earnest  desire  and  disposition  to  reward  and 
to  honour  their  merits;  this  having  been  for  a long  time  past  our  chief 
delight  and  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  books,  wc  re* 
turn  our  thanks  to  God,  that  in  this  also  an  opportunity  is  now  aflnrded 
us  of  promoting  the  ndvantjige  of  mankind.”  l^onis  X.  liuUa,  Taciti  Op. 
a Beroaldo  prsef.  (Horn.  1515),  as  quoted  by  Roscoe,  Li/e  of  Leo  X- 
ii.  392,  393. 

3 Meibomius  (“agens  de  MS.S.  Codicibus  quibusdam  Bibliothecse  hujus 
Monasterii”),  as  (|iioted  by  Ziegelbuuer,  HiMoria  rei  titicrarirc  Ordinh  S. 
HentdicH,  ntpra. 
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unni  11.  In  the  Catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  no  Tacitus  oc- 
or  curs.  But  it  would  be  somewhat  rash,  I think,  to  argue 
Fiomish,  iroin  this  circumstance,  tliat  the  Mo.  did  not  come  from 
B.nediotino..  Lorvcy,  in  the  face  of  the  positive  assertion  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Briefs  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Albert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg  (two  years  after  the 
publication  by  Beroaldus),  in  the  hope  that  the  example 
of  the  benefit  which  had  accrued  to  the  monks  of  Cor- 
vey,  would  induce  certain  other  monks,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  a complete  Livy,  if  not  to  part  with 
this  precious  treasure,  at  least  to  lend  it  to  the  Pope 
for  puldication.  These  briefs  were  first  printed  by  Bayle 
(Dictionnaire  § Leon  X.),  to  whom  they  were  communi- 
cated by  the  Prussian  Councillor  von  Seidel.  Whilst 
they  confirm  the  ordinary  statement,  that  the  Tacitus 
.MS.  came  from  Corvey,  they  correct  it  very  importantly 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  first  Brief  recites  generally  the  Pope's  care  for 
the  discovery  and  preservation  of  ancient  authors,  and 
the  absence  of  any  selfish  or  concealed  purpose  in  the 
pursuit;  the  second  clinches  the  argument  thus; — Tan- 
tiim  ad  commodum  el  ulUitatem  virorum  eruditorum  tendimm; 
de  quo  etiarn  dilecli  plit  Abbas  el  Conventm  Monasterii  Cor- 
wiemis  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  Padebomensis  dimeeseos  nostri 
locupletissimi  possunt  esse  tesles,  ex  quorum  bibliotheca  cum 
primi  quinque  libri  Historice  Augustce  Cornelii  Taciti  qui 
desiderabantur,  furto  subtracti  fuissent,  illique  per  multas 
inanus  ad  nostras  tandem  pervenissent,  nos  reengnitos 
prios  eosdern  quinque  libros  el  correctos  a riris  prwdiclis 
in  nostra  curia  existentibus,  cum  aliis  Cornelii  prcedicti  opc- 
ribus  qua  extabant  nostro  sumptu  imprimis  fecimus.  Deinde 
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I'ero,  re  comperta,  unnm  ex  voluminibus  dicii  Cornelii  ul 
preemiltitur,  correctum  et  iinpressuni  ac  etiaiii  non  in- 
ordinate ligatuin,  ad  dictos  Abbalem  el  Conventum  Cor- 
iviensis  remisimus  quod  in  eorum  bibliotheca  lorn  siibstracti 
repnnere  possent.  Et  ul  cognoscerent  ex  ea  subslractione 
polius  est  commodum  quam  inenmmodum  orlum,  minimus  eis- 
dem  pro  Ecrlesia  Mnnaslerii  eorum  indulgenliam  perpetuam. 

However  much  the  modern  collector  may  incline  to 
differ  from  H is  Holiness  as  to  the  amplitude  of  that 
compensation  which  substituted  for  so  precious  a manu- 
scrijit  a fine  specimen  of  printing,  and  a perpetual  in- 
dulgence, the  letter  shows  that  the  history  of  the  Codex 
was  keenly  enrpiired  into,  and  that  the  evidence  which 
affiliated  it  upon  Corvey  satisfied  Leo.  Of  course,  the 
. .per  multas  manus  ad  nostras  tandem  perrenissent . . opens 
a vista  of  possible  mistake,  and  the  conjecture  that  the 
MS.  came  from  Fulda,"  not  from  Corvey,  may,  after  all, 
be  well  founded.  But  it  cannot  derive  much  support 
from  the  silence  of  the  preceding  Catalogue. 


ROOK  il. 

Chapter  III. 
The  Libraries  of 
the  (^mau, 
KIrmUh. 
ami  Hwiss 
Be  II  edict!  ues. 


The  Corvey  Ta- 
citus. 


Corvey,  like  its  neighbours,  suffered  severely  in  the 
wars  which  accompanied  Jhe  Reformation,  and  some  of 
its  spoils  fonnd  refuge  in  the  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel.^ 
It  continued  to  subsist,  however,  and  to  posse.ss  a con- 
siderable Library,  almost  until  our  own  day.  Early  in 
the  present  century  the  Monastery  w'as  secularized,  and 
it  wms  on  that  occasion  that  the  transcript  of  its  Cata- 
logue was  prepared,  to  which  our  attention  has  now  to 
be  directed.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  all  Hesse-Ca.ssel, 

• Moft^mnn  in  the  Jahrhuchcr  fiir  tvif^cmch.  Kritik  (1841),  ii.  701. 

* Hermann  in  the  Serapeum,  iii.  98. 
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it  will  be  renieinberecl,  became  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  King  Jerome’s  government,  in  1811,  made 
a present  of  what  then  remained  of  the  Corvey  col- 
lection to  the  University  of  Marburg,  not,  according  to 
Dr.  Hermann,  without  exciting  some  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  Ileyne  of  Gottingen,  who  made  the  Marburg  men 
a little  .sore  by  expressing  his  wonder  what  the  books 
should  do  there!  Hut,  unfortunately,  the  collection  had 
been  sadly  plundered  before  it  was  given  to  Marburg, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Catalogue,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  earlier  compilation  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  the 
entries  that  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  Cata- 
logue, and  a (f)  those  which  came  to  theUniversity.  "the 
last  named  articles  are  more  fully  described  in  Dr.  Her- 
mann’s Catalogue  of  the  Marburg  Uibrary,  printed  in 
1838,  and  to  which  there  is  a supplement  of  1841. 


.MAXUSCHIl’TA  BIBLIOTHECAE  CORBEJENSIS. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

W 

(3) 


A rHurnnl  trith  Calendar^  Litany,  and  various  prayers;  with  initial 
letters  in  gold  and  other  ornaments;  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
[With  this  is  bound  up  the  following:] 

S.  Aurelii  Augustini  . . . Meditationum  Orationes,  in  a later 
hand.  ^ 

iMtin  Prayers  for  the  feast  of  the.  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
[15M 

Latin  Diurnal.  cent'y.] 

with  miniatures;  and  the  Prayers  of  St.  Bridget, 


[15M  cenf'y.] 

A.  Speculum  Kcclesia.*. 

H.  Expositio  $.  Hierniiymi  super  quatuor  KvangclisU.«. 

C.  Rxeerpta  ex  Hotmdiis  S.  Augustini  secundum  Joannem,  in- 
ccepta  a Ca*na  Uoiniui. 

//.  Kxcerptio  de  tractstii  Kabani  Mauri  in  Mathu'i  Kvangeliuui. 
E.  Kpistola  Augustini  ad  Hieron,  de  origine  animo.  [ 12M 
cent'y.'\ 
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f (6)  Exercitium  devotum  circs  Musam,  &c.  [With  other  tracts.] 

(7)  A Diurnal  with  fine  miniaUirr$  on  rellum.  {End  of  \htk 

or  beginnimj  of  16M  ccn/’^V'] 

(8)  A.  An  atphnbetirnl  Herbal,  icith  notee,  in  Low  German. 

B.  Mittel  f*egen  allerhaiid  Krankbeiten. 

C.  AMerlei  Wasser  zuzubereiten.  \^Low  Germ,  and  Latin.'\ 

D.  An  unfinished  work  on  fVine  and  ite  Hsea. 

[ The  first  three  pieces  in  this  volume  purport  to  have  been 
wntten  bg  Frater  Heinrich  Breyell,  Prior  in  Koninxstorp,  in 
the  year  1511.] 

+ (9)  Trai'tutus  de  puritate  Conscientia?,  &c-  [ With  other  tracts.'] 

(10)  Cereinoniale  ct  Processionale.  [ U’ith  directions  for  the  exhibition 

of  Relics  on  St.  Vitus'  /Vzy.] 

(11)  Tractatiis  Pattis  Co.ssin  dc  Hagheni  ritus  missa*  concernens,  &c. 

[ With  other  tracts.] 

+ (12)  Homelite  Koschii  ad  Monachos,  &r.  [IfVM  other  tracts.] 

+ (13)  Tractatus  Thomaj  dc  puritate  conscientiur,  &c.  [MV/A  other 
tracts.] 

(14)  -4  Prayer  Book  for  the  whole  year.  On  vellum,  (ihth  cent'y.) 

(15)  A collection  of  I^iin  Sermons  for  Sundays  and  Festirals.  [MVM 

other  tracts.]  (15#A  cent'y.) 

(16)  A.  Dus  Leiden  und  die  Translation  des  H.  Vitus,  kc.  [In 

rerse.]  (15^A  cent'y.) 

R.  Das  Schep  des  Heyls  odder  der  Ruwe.  [15M  cent'y.] 

C.  Bericht  von  den  Gelubden  der  Geistlichen,  von  Nicholaus 
Ilerborn,  Guardian  zu  Marburg.  [Printed  in  1527.] 

(17)  CoUecta  auf  alle  Sonn-  und  Kesttage,  von  Theoderici  von  Dor- 

sten,  im  Jahre  1539.  [.d<  the  end:  Miscellaneous  verses  in 

Latin  and  German.] 

(18)  Sacra  Scriptura  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti.  [13/A  or  14/A  cent'y.] 

(19)  A.  Tractatus  qui  intitulatu.o  Donatus  Spiritualis  vitte. 

R.  Tractatus  Thonue  Aquinati.s  de  leterna  beatitudine. 

C.  Ejusdera  dc  divinis  Amoribus.  fl5/A  cew/'y.] 

(20)  A.  Prayers  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  [IC/A  and  17/A  cctt/fs.] 

B.  A printed  Pa.ssinnale. 

C.  Prayers  preparatory  to  Confession.  [16/A  cen/‘y.] 

(21)  Tractatus  Magistri  Richardi  super  Cantica  Canticorum.  On 

vellum.  [1441.] 

(22)  Sermones  per  annum.  [17/A  cent'y.] 

(23)  Genealogia  S.  Benedicti.  [15/A  cent’y.] 

(24)  Sermones  super  Evangelia.  [13/A  and  14/A  ccn/>.] 

(25)  A.  Collecta  ex  Natnralibus  Ji^gidii,  quse  ad  Sermones  applicari 

possum,  per  Hildebrandum  Polle  Plcbaniim  in  Ellingerode, 
1470, 

R.  Varii  Sermones  et  Tractatus  per  cundem,ut  videtur,  conscripti. 
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(26)  A.  Sermouest  S.  Augustint  ad  Fratrei<  Ercmita«. 
n.  Kjusdem  liber  do  natura  booi. 

C.  Homcli»  Eiisebii. 

1),  Serniones  8.  Augustini  ad  Monacboe. 

E.  Semto  IL  Effrem. 

F.  Regula  B.  Augustini. 

G.  Tractatus  Heinrici  de  Haasia,  contra  munaclios  proprictariog. 
//.  Sermo  magistri  Gerhardi  Groton  ad  clerum  Trajeetenseni. 
/.  Apologeticus  B.  Ucrnhardi.  [15M  cent'^.] 

I (27)  A.  Epist<»la  Magistri  Gerhardi  Groet.  [ H7/A  other  rrfic4<.] 

(28)  A.  Cuiupondium  NaturSf  1377  Anitiim. 

E.  Constitiilionoa  variir  Sermonuni  Pontificuni,  &c. 

C.  Sermonos  varii. 

/).  Constitutiones  ConctUi  BasiliensU  et  variorum  Puntiticuin  ac 
qusedam  rei>o!utione!i  dubioruiD  de  anno  Jubil^o.  [i5tA  cen/'y.'] 
[A.\  Compendium  Biblia*.  PrintedJ] 

(28*)  The  Holy  Goitpeln^  in  Old  Gei'man. 

(29)  A.  Contomplatio  Pu^sionis  D.  N.  J.  C.  ex  diver»i«  authoribus. 
/?.  Traotatuw  B.  Bornhardi  super  Cnenam  Domini. 

C,  Passio  Domini  Jesu  Christi. 

/>.  Liber  de  instruclioue  Anituie  per  Adam  Monuchum. 

E.  Flores  B.  Bcrnliardi  de  Passione  Domini  1440  conscripti. 

F.  Sermo  B.  Bornhardi  do  Venerabili  Sacramento. 

G.  Alius  Sermo  de  gestU  Salvatoris. 

//.  Offtcium  Verap  Solcronitatis*  Corporis  D.  N.  J.  C.  nb  L'r. 
bano  IV.  institutum. 

/.  Sermo  B.  Bemhardi  de  Passinnc  D.  N.  J.  C. 

K.  KJusdem  ituper  Homeliaoi  Eece  nos  roliquimus  omnia,  [15M 
cenr’y.] 

(30)  Vetus  Testamentum.  [14fA  ccnr’y.] 

(31)  Cooipcndiusa  narratio  de  Initio,  progressii  ac  privilegio  S.  Con- 

gregat.  Bursfeldensis,  cum  appendice  statutorum  pontificum 
circa  Ordinis  Benedictii^  Conservationeni.  [17tA  cenfy.] 

(32)  De  Cnione  Bursfeldensi.  1441.  [1"(A  ceai'y.] 

(33)  Dcscriptio  Privilegiorum  Congreg.  Bursf.  [l7tA  cenpy.] 

(34)  A.  Quatiior  novissima. 

//.  Kpistola  Eusebii  de  morte  B.  Ilieronymi. 

C. S.  Augustini  ad  Cyriiliim. 

/),  S.  Cyrilli  ad  S.  Augustiniim  de  miraculis  S.  Hie- 

ronymi. 

E.  Kxpositio  super  Librum  Job. 

F.  - - de  moribus  et  Vita  Pbilosophorum  ac  Poetaruiii 

Veterum. 

G.  Speculum  Stultoruni. 

H.  Epistola  Bernard!  ad  litem  de  gubernanda  domo,  Ac.  [l.'i/A 
cmfy.] 
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(35)  Daa  Buch  genannt  Krautgarton.  Subb  consoriptiifi. 

B.  Da«  Buch  von  den  XII  Tugenden.  [15M  cenf’y.] 

(36)  A.  Spiritualis  philosophia  de  sui  ipsiua  eognitione. 

B.  Compendium  Tlieologiap. 

C.  Collatio  habita  ad  Patrc9  per  . . (Bernaniiim,  ut  puto.) 
[15M  cent'y.^ 

[/>.  Seneca  de  formula  hoiiesu?  vita*.  /Vi«/er/  o/  Leijmc  6y 
Botiiger. 

[£*.  Proverbia  Senecje.  Printed.'\ 

h\  Tractatus  qui  dicitur  <Igniculu9  devotionis/ 

0.  Collatio  Magi^tri  Thuonis  in  fbsto  Pentheco»t. 

//.  Conflictus  Virtutum  et  Vitiorum, 

A Collatio  Magistri  Thuonifl  in  Kxcquiiti  eiijnsdum  Doetoris. 
A*.  Kjusdem  de  corpore  Christi. 

L.  Expositio  decern  Praceptorum  Magistri  Honrici  dc  Vrimania. 

M.  Speculum  do  rcstitutionibus  male  acquisitonim. 

X,  Jacobi  Doctoris  do  Statu  Sccretiori  incedendi  in  hoc  vita. 
0.  Rjusdem  de  enntractibus  redemptionum  ad  Vitara. 

(37)  A.  Ceremoni*  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  de  obsorvantia.  [14M  cent'g.} 

B.  Ordinorium.  [l.^M  cent’y.] 

(38)  Sermones  cujuadexii  Patris.  [14M  or  J5M  ce/iAy.] 

(39)  A.  Die  Namen  der  Mitglieder  dcr  voin  Abt  Erckenbert  xur 

Ehre  dea  H.  Vitus  errichteten  Bruderschaft. 

B.  Ein  Kvangelien  Buch,  nebst  Benediction  der  Wachskerr.en, 
Ac.  [llM  and  12/A  cen/’s.^ 

(40)  A.  Lex  Saxonum,  Franconum,  et  Thuringoruni. 

B.  Capihila  delcgati  Missorum. 

C.  Dc  p<i*nitontitt  et  remissione  peccatorum  Theodori  Archi- 
episcopi. 

/).  Collecta  Capitula  ex  Grscis  et  Latinis  Canonibus  Synodis 
ac  Decretis  Prwsulum  ac  Principum.  ^Imper/ect] 

E.  Rxposilio  super  Apocalypsin.  \^A  fragment.'] 

F.  Commentarius  super  varios  textus  [cowcer»in</  chattity,  dv."] 
(S.  Kpistola  Nicolai  Pap^e. 

[TAe  volume  contains  328  pages;  and  its  date  mag  range  from 
the  8/A  to  the  10/A  centuries.  At  p.  179  Capitnla  appear  to 
► 6e  continued.  On  p.  233  begins  Capitulum  de  indicio  poeni- 
tentiie.  On  p.  271  begin  various  privilegia,  xrhich  hare  been 
printed  by  Schaten  and  Falck.] 

(41)  A receipt  book  of  the  17/A  century. 

(42)  A chemical  treatise  of  the  17/A  century. 

(43)  Another  book  of  similar  date  on  chemistry  and  medicine. 

(44)  A.  Kxpositio  Regulx  S.  Benedicti. 

B.  Libellus  de  Virginltate.  [^Imperfcct.] 

C.  Moralisatio  pro  Munachis  ingredientlbiis  Religiotiem. 
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BOOK  II 
Chapter  111. 
The  Librarie<i  of 
the  (sertotB, 
Plemiah, 
and  8wis« 
nfoedictioes. 


I>.  Scripta  pro  Reformatione  quorundam  Monasteriorum. 

E.  Formula  reuovandi  Religiones  et  ob»ervantia  lapsus. 

F.  Decretum  Sviiodi  Coii^tantiensis  de  Visitationibus  Munat^- 
teriorum. 

(/.  Epistola  $.  Hemardi  de  cura  et  modo  rei  familiaris. 

//.  Varia  S.  Bernardi  Scripta,  al’s  Planrtus  jubilus  de  dul- 
cedine  Jesu,  &c. 

I.  Tractatus  de  vitae  moribus.  [15M  cent’y.'\ 

(45)  A.  Vita  et  pas^io  8.  Bonifacii  ArcbiepUcopi. 

H.  Vita  B.*  Galli  Confeasoris. 

C.  Vita  S.  Ottmari. 

U.  Vita  S.  Mauri. 

E.  Paaaio  SS.  Martyrum  Primi  & Feliciani. 

F.  Sermo  in  festivitate  Sanctorum  omnium.  [lOfA  to  13M  cea/>.] 

(46)  .Serraones  Fratris  Johannis  Sosati  Lectori*  Fratrum  Heremi* 
, tarum.  [15/A  cvnty.'\ 

(47)  Sermones  de  Sanctis.  [1472.]  (With  other  tract$.)  [15/A  and  16/A 

eenf'a.] 

(48)  A.  Ein  Buch  genannt  ‘Der  Seelentrost.* 
li.  Eins  genannt  ‘Die  sieben  Zcllen.* 

C.  Kins  genannt  ‘Lncidarius.* 

D.  Dio  Gescliichte  einea  Ritters  geiiannt  Tantalus,  von  den 
Staaten  der  andem  Welt,  de  [1149.] 

E.  Veritas  Judsorum  ab  Alphoncis  de  Arabico  in  Latinum 
et  ulterius  in  Teutonicum  translata. 

F.  Tractat  von  dem  Kigenthum  durch  Heinrich  von  Hessen. 
O’.  Kinige  Hedeii.  [15/A  cen/y.] 

f (49)  Officium  de  S.  Vito,  &c. 

(50)  Expositio  super  Psalmos.  [14/A  ce»/y.] 

(51)  Evangelium  Evangelista?  Matthsi.  [10/A  or  11/A  cea/'y.] 

t (52)  A,  Tractatus  Anthon.  Archiepiscopi  Florentini  de  eruditione 
simpliciuQi.  [UV/A  other  /rac/».] 

(53)  Liber  qui  dicitur  ‘Bonuni  universale  de  Apibus/  cujus  pars 

prima  de  Pnelatis,  2da  vero  de  subditis,  agit.  [/i/y  Hilde- 
brand PtMe,  jin.  1477.] 

(54)  Ceremoniale  Monastienm.  [11/A  or  12/A  cen/'y.] 

(55)  A.  Liber  S.  Augiistini  de  doctrina  Christiana.  * 

fi.  Expositio  vcn.  Beda?  in  septem  Canon.  Epistola*. 

C.  Liber  S.  Angustini  de  Agone  Chrisliano. 

(56)  Das  Buch  ‘ Mamotractus'  genannt,  or  ‘Expositio  super  oninis 

Ubros  Bibliap.*  14/A  or  bey.  of  15/A  cenfy. 

(57)  A Das  Buch  genannt  ‘Collatione*  Abbatum.’ 
li.  Vita  S.  Anthonii  Abbatis.  [16/A  cenfy.] 

(58)  A iHurnat.  [15/A  ren/'y.]  • 

(59)  Collationes  Abbatum.  [13/A  or  14/A  cenfy.] 
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t (60)  l.ibrt  quatuor  Cassioni  Monachi  ac  Libri  Uidori  ad  Kulgen- 
tium,  A.0 

(61)  Liber  dictua  ‘Malogranatea’,  141H  conseriptJis. 

(62)  A.  Liber  Institnrionam  S.  Effrcinii,  anno  1520  roDscriptus.* 

B.  Vita  S.  Magni  Confessoris.  [ImpeijW/."] 

C.  Honielisp  Henrici,  14‘ll  consrriptap.  [^Imper/fct.^ 

D.  Sperulum  B.  Mnri«  V.  [15M  cen/*^.] 
f (63)  Sermones  B.  Bernhardi,  &.e. 

(6-1)  A.  Stella  Clcriconim. 

B.  Eine  Art  von  Phlsic  nach  dem  Alphabets. 

C.  Paraphrasis  in  Pater  Noster  vel  Orationem  Dominicam. 

D.  Sermonita  de  Siimnia  Raymundi. 

E.  Quffstiones  theologicie  secundum  quatuor  libros  sentcntiarum. 

F.  Regul.v  sacra  Theologiae. 

O.  Paraphrasis  super  Confessionem.  [13M  cent’y.] 
f (65)  A.  Homelia  super  totam  ferme  Scripturam  Novi  Test. 

(66)  A.  Mainmotructus,  quidam  Liber  sic  dictus.  [Printed  at  Co- 

logn^^  1479.] 

B.  Tractatus  Jobannis  Ani^eas  super  Arboribus  eonsanguinec- 
tatis  affmitatis.  [Pn/ited  at  Nnrvmburgf  1478.] 

C.  A MS.  chiejig  relating  to  confession.  [15M  cent’g.] 

D.  Another  MS.,  containing  Biblical  Commentaries.  [15M  eent’y.] 

(67)  Liber  de  pcenitentia.  [1453.] 

f (68)  A.  Glossa  pKallerii.  [I5tA  cenf'y.] 

B.  Honorium  super  cantica  cunticorum,  or  *Sigillum  Maria*, 
[1379.] 
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(69)  Vocabulariiim,  [14tA  cent'g.} 

(70)  Autiphonalc.  [ BVtA  muifical  notes.]  (15tA  cent'y.) 

f (71)  A.  Vigiliae  Glossat*.  [BVM  other  tracts.'^ 

(72)  A.  Libri  Buecii  Romani  de  Consolatione  Philosophiie,  et  com- 
mcntarius  saper  codem.  [^Printed  at  CotognCf  1488.] 

B.  Libri  Gersoiiis  de  Consolatione  Theologis.  ^Priuled  at  Co- 
logne,  1488.] 

C.  Philosophia  Alberti.  [15tA  cenf’y.] 

D.  Libri  de  anima  Aristotelis  juxta  mentem  D.  Tboime.  [Printed 
in  l5tA  cewt’y.] 

+ (73)  A.  Postilla  super  Mathaeum  et  Lucam.  [ U\th  other  tracts.'] 

(74)  Gersouis  opusculum  de  perfectione  religionis  et  rooderamine 
et  duodecim  alii  Tractatus  varii  generis.  [15M  cent'g.  On 
vellum.] 

t (75)  Opera  Nicolai  de  Dinckenspuel,  &c. 

(76)  A.  Liber  Jobannis  Lostami  de  compunctatione  cordis. 

B.  Epistola  Petri  Pamiani  ad  Blancam  de  terrore  mortis. 

C.  Vita  Beati  Thcopili. 

O.  Gersonis  Considerationes  de  mystica  Theologia. 
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11. 

C'iiR|it«r  111. 
The  Librariei  of 
the  (t«TniAD. 
FlrmUh, 
tnd  Swiss 
Benedictines. 


E,  Ejusdom  Tractatiis  ile  ScripU»ribus. 

F.  Ejusdem  Carinfii  super  Magnificat. 
it.  Ejusdcni  de  Consoiatioiie  Theologue. 

U.  Ejusdem  de  remediis  contra  pusiDanimitateniy  scrupuloMta- 
tem,  &c, 

y.  Ejusdem  Traelatu.s  de  Contraclibus. 

K.  Johannis Turrocremut;eTractatus  de  Sacramento  Kucharislia*. 
/>.  Hegula  S.  Basilii. 

M.  Statuta  Cartusiensimn. 

\^All  iif  /Ac  15/A  cenfy.'\ 

(77)  (’odex  ijuatnor  EvaiiKclioruro.  [9/A  or  10/A  ce«/y] 

(78)  A.  MHinmutra<‘tus,  sen.  liber  cxpositurius  totius  Bibli».  [Frinitd 

in  15/A  cewfy.] 

fi,  Vocabulariam.  [15/A  mi/’y.] 

f (79)  A.  Glossa  3tiie  qumquagena  l*salterii.  [ BV/A  other  tracts.'] 

(80)  Kobtillfe  Domicialcs  (?)  cum  Pneceptorio.  [14/A  and  15/A  ctnfs. 

(81)  Sermuncs  Magistri  Thomie  dc  Hassclbsch  super  Kpistolas  Do. 

minicales.  \FoUoxred  hy  n Decret  of  the  Vouncil  of  Basel.] 
+ (82)  A.  'Fractatus  de  obsep\atione  Interdicti  per  Johannem  Caldri- 
nuin.  [ With  other  /ractt.j 

(83)  Excerpta  Huguitionis  pronuntiata  in  Scola  S.  ('rucis  Hildesiensi 

1431,  &c. 

(84)  Legenda  Beat/e  Katerina*  dc  Senis.  [15/A  cen/'iy.] 

(85)  Ceremonise  ac  Statuta  nigrurum  Monachorum  Ord.  S.  Bene- 

dicti  de  Congreg.  Burs>f.  [15/A  cmfy.] 
f (8C)  A.  Expositio  Haymonis  in  Apocalypsin.  [ B7/A  other  tracts.] 
(87)  Libri  prophetariim  Isaise,  Jeremiad,  Baruch.  Ezechiel,  Daniel, 
Ozesp,  Ac.  Conscript!  per  Johann  Dyck.  [15/A  cenfy.] 

+ (88)  A.  Glossa  Psalterii.  [With  other  /rac/s.] 

+ (89)  Postilla  super  Kvangclia  Dominica  per  totum  annum,  &c. 
t (90)  Lectura  super  librum  tertium  .‘lententiarum,  &c. 

(91)  A.  Pjocessus  Judicii  per  D.  Doctorem  de  Urbach. 

B.  Siimma  Brevissimu  super  quartum  librum  .<«ententiarum,  per 
Johann.  Andreie. 

C.  Tractatus  de  Ecclesiastico  Interdicto  per  Joh.  de  (^aldrinis. 
/>.  Speculum  Virtntum  cx  Canonibus — Speimliiin  Peccatoris — 

Speculum  Prslatorum. 

E.  Tractatus  Hcnrici  de  Oldendorf  de  Colonia,  de  Pienitentin, 
de  Eucharistia,  de  Confessione;  per  Henricum  Bergridum  de 
Northusen  conscriptus. 

F.  Lectura  super  summam  Juhannis  in  iv.  libri  decret. 

G.  Bullte  Apostolic^  ad  Andream  Abbatem  Scti.  Ord.  Sciveb 
lensis  dioecesis,  scu  potios  Formnlie  in  Causa  Appcilationis 
ad  Palatiuro  et  Formula  Processuum  ibi  rentilandorum. 

//.  TJtiera*  Petri  Canlinalis  et  Jndicis  in  causa  Archiepisco- 
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pntus  InoguntinenMs  qao  Ludovicus  Episcopus  Bambergensis 
a Rapa  Gregorii  provisus,  ast  ob  vim  Episcopi  SpirenMS 
recaperarc  fix  poterat,  do  1375. 

[^//  of  the  15M  century.'] 

(92)  An  Ancient  Kvaugeliary.  In  UnciaUf  and  with  many  miniatures; 

the  cover  ornamented  with  various  figures  in  relief.  On  vellum. 

(93)  A,  Speculum  Monachorum. 

B.  Apparatus  Petri  Bierii  super  constitutiones  Dtii,  Benedict! 
Pap»  XII. 

C.  Tractatua  Hugonis  Nigri  de  S.  Victore  de  Inatitutione  No- 
vitiormn. 

D.  Qusedam  a^monitio  ad  Religioaoa  proprietarios.— Scrmo  ad 
Monachoa  proprietarioa.'^Regula  S.  Benedicti. — Cooatitutio' 
nea  Benedicti  Paps  VH. 

E.  Forma  professtonia  Fratrum  Eremitarum  S.  Augustini. 

F.  Horologium  devotionis  circa  vitam  Cbriati. 

G.  Hugo  de  bumilitate,  obedientin,  et  ebaritate. 

H.  Tractatua  de  arte  moriendi. 

/.  Aurca  Bulla. 

K.  Tractatua  de  canonica  portione. 

L.  VocabulariuB  juris  legalia. 

M.  Repetitio  Joannia  Kalendini  circs  Cap.  Perpendimua,  &c. 

[All  of  the  \btk  ccnfwry.] 

(94)  A,  Liber  quatuor  Sententiarum. 

B.  Gesta  Alexandri  Magni. 

C,  [A  description  of  the  then  known  world,  its  peoples,  cities, 
and  wonders.] 

Z>.  Sermonea  in  Dominicia  et  Featia. 

[/I//  of  the  I5fA  cenfy.] 

(95)  A.  Libri  duo  de  officio  Miasie  1436  conscript!. 

B.  De  Iroitatione  Christi  et  oontemptu  omninm  vanitatum. 

C.  Cordialc  qiiatuor  noviaaimorum. 

D.  Speculum  Amatonim  mnndi. 

E.  Qnseatio  de  Prspceptia,  Cnnailiia,  et  Monitia  Hegulte  S.  Be- 
nedicti. 

F.  Sermo  in  die  S.  Benedicti  et  quidaro  alii  Sermonea. 

(96)  Acta  quacdam  in  puncto  Jnrisdictionia  Eccleaiaaticae,  inter  Kpia- 

copum  et  Principem  Herbipolenaem  et  Abbatem  Fuldenaem, 
1710  conacripta,  ^ 

(97)  Gobelini  Coamodromi  Chronicnrum  continuatio  per  Martinem 
Kluckoner  Paderanum  ad  annum  usque  1613. 

(98)  Expoaitio  Robert!  Holkoten  Ord.  Prsed.  aupor  Librum  Sh- 

pientise.  [15M  cenftf/y.] 

(99)  A.  Tractatua  Belial,  sou  Proecssii.s  Belial  contra  filium  Dei. 

R.  Tractatua  Bartoli  de  Nobilitate. 


aooK  It. 
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BOOK  11. 
(iiaptpf  111. 
The  Libraries  of 
llie  (jemai), 
Fleinikh, 
anti  2i«its 
lieneUlrtiae«. 


C\  Tractatud  ejuBdeiii  d<;  armis. 

A de  RcprcBsaliU. 

/C.  Practica  Johannii»  de  Matischo  de  Electiune. 
f*.  Deeretum  Electioiiis. 

(/.  Tractatug  de  irreRuluritate,  ad  Juhannem  de  Borbonia 
editug. 

//.  Tractatug  de  cenoura  Kcclegiagtica  Johannis  de  Li^mno. 

/.  Tractatug  super  materia  hsreticorum  per  Zatighinum  Ugolin. 
A*.  I>c  quatuor  modig  procedendi  super  criminibus  per  Boriius- 
controg. 

L.  Casus  arbitrarii  per  Sah’anum  Bononix  Doctorein  Deere, 
torum. 

M,  Tractatug  de  permutatioiiibus  Alexandri. 

iV.  Contrarietas  (rlogsarum  ordioariarum  in  jure  canonieo. 

O.  Loctura  super  Extravag.  Execrabilis  Joannis  XXll. 

P.  Lectura  de  Arbore  Consanguineitatis  et  AfRnitatis  rum 
texiu. 

Q.  Tractatus  Bartoli  de  Allmentis. 

R.  Tractatus  Dynni  de  successionc  ab  intestato. 

X Tractatus  Mar.  de  Favo  de  sticcessiune  ab  intestato. 

T.  Tractatus  Jacobi  de  Arena  dc  Cossiunibus. 

V.  Repetitiu  C.  nro.  de  pe.  et  remiss,  casperi  de  Cal. 

[TAe  volume  nri'jinallif  contoined  »ix  other  treatifen,  trhirh  had 
heen  taken  out. 

lAll  of  the  heyinniuy  <f  the  Xhth  century.'^ 

(100)  A.  Sormones  S.  Leonis  Papie.  \_Printed  at  Rome,  &r.] 

/).  Homelia;  8.  Joannis  Chrysostomi. 

C.  Liber  Isidori  dc  Summo  Bono.  [IfiM  century.'] 
t (101)  A.  Liber  Abbatis  Fhilareti.  [ U'ith  other  tracts.] 

(102)  Historia  Anabaptigtarum  per  Hermann,  de  Korsenbrock. 

(103)  Historia  Anabaptistica  Herinaiini  de  Kersenbrock,  1739  per  Jus* 
tiniim  de  Wetzel  descripta. 

(104)  Mtssale.  [14M  century.^ 

t (105)  Johannis  ab  Hagen  Kxpositio  in  Apocalypsiii,  &c. 

(lOfi)  Antiphonale.  [14M  century.'] 

f (107)  A.  Tractatus  Jacubi  Cartusiensis  de  superstitionibus,  Ac.  [ ITiM 
oMer  tracts.] 

(108)  Antiphonale.  [Pnd  of  15M  or  heyinmny  of  ICM  century.] 

(109)  Expositio  in  Regiilam  S.  Benedirti.  [In  Uro  rolumeg,  15tA  rewt.] 


Any  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  almost  entire  dispersion 
of  the  ancient  collection — if  any  such  have  been  pro- 
duced— must  be  materially  diminished  on  observing  that 
of  the  109  MS.  volumes  (conteiiiing  probably  between 
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400  and  500  separate  works)  catalogued  during  the  last  »o<.k  h. 
century,  but  twenty-five  reached  Marburg,  by  the  gift  Th^  Lii.r.ric  «r 
of  the  Westphalian  government.  ‘ Of  the  noble  buildings  Fu-muh, 

. , , and 

of  the  Abbey  enough  yet  remains  to  make  the  princely  Bencdiciin«. 
family,  which  has  its  residence  there,  appear  almost 
buried  amidst  them.  But  many  generations  must  pass 
away  before  the  memories  of  Corvey  will  cease  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  every  traveller,  having  education 
enough  to  know  that  even  the  “Dark  Ages”  had  their 
enlightened  and  heroic  men,  wearing  monkish  garbs,  but 
leaving  the  world  much  the  better  that  they  had  lived  in  it. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Reichenau — finely  seated 
on  an  island  in  that  broad  part  of  the  Rhine  which  is 
rather  lake  than  river — dates  from  the  year  724,  and 
appears  to  have  possessed  the  beginnings  of  a Li- 
brary  at  an  early  period  in  its  annals.  These,  in  the 
course  of  the  ninth  century,  gi*ew  into  a collection  of 
considerable  importance,  as  is  shown  by  four  several 
catalogues,  witten  between  the  years  820  and  850,  all 
of  which  have  been  printed  by  Neugart.’  The  first  of 
them  is  a general  list  of  the  books  which  were  contained 
in  the  Library  in  the  year  822;  the  second  and  third 
are  lists  of  works  transcribed  under  the  rule  of  two 
successive  Abbots ; the  fourth  is  a catalogue  of  additions 
to  the  Library,  acquired,  during  a period  of  fifty-five 
years,  partly  by  transcription  and  partly  by  gift.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  books  included  in  these  lists  are 
the  historical  works  of  Josephus,  of  Eusebius,  of  Or- 

* Sfrapeum,  iii,  99 — 110. 

* Episcopatus  CnnpfanfifnMin  /l/nnartninttf,  i.  .S30 — S44.  (Vrtgel,  in  S^rn- 
pet/my  iii.  7.) 
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noon  II.  osius,  of  Jerome,  of  Cassiodorus,  of  Bcda,  of  Gregory 
Tiif  ubr.rif.  of  (of  Tours);  the  Vita  ft  gesla  CaroU  Imp.  Augu.%ti;  five 
FWmi.i.,  hooks  Hislonarum  genlis  Winilomm;  a work  entitled,  Sej- 

aad 

iifntdiciiiif..  a mundi  principio  cetales  vsqxie  hactenus,  poslea  haroli  ma- 
joris  domus  Francorvm,  Pipini  semoris  ac  filii  ejusdem 
h'aroli,  et  Pipini  el  Karle  filionim  Karoli,  deinde  postguam 
Pipinus  ad  regem  elevalus  est,  poslea  Karoli  regis,  deinceps 
gesla  Illudovici  regis  ac  imp.  ad  extremum  quoedam  decreta 
adversantia.  The  chronological  and  geographical  works 
are  numerous.  Of  the  ancient  poets  we  find  VirgHii 
Gcorgicon  libri  iii.,  and  jKneidos  libri  vi.;  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian poets  a long  series,  including  Juvencus,  Sedulius, 
Fortunatus,  Dracontius,  and  Aldhelin.  Among  the  scien- 
tific and  encyclopaedical  authors  are  Pliny,  Galen,  Vege- 
tius,  Vitruvius,  and  Boetius;  and  among  the  grammarians, 
Priscian,  Caper,  and  Isidorus.  Lastly,  may  be  mentioned 
(in  the  class  “Jurisprudence”),  Lex  Salica,  Lex  Aleman- 
nica,  Le.r  Ripuaria,  Lex  Longobardica;  and  the  Capilularia 
Curoli  Magni,  Pipini,  and  Lvdovici.'  Of  the  theological 
department — rich,  as  were  all  the  great  Benedictine 
Libraries,  in  patristic  works — it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail. 

For  about  a century  and  a half  the  collection  seems 
to  have  been  both  preserved  and  increased.  But  as  in 
the  year  1006  Reichenau  suffered  severely  by  fire,  that 
frequent  and  terrible  foe  of  monastic  possessions,  so,  for 
several  successive  centuries,  its  community  fell  into  that 
old  slough  of  avarice,  «ontention,  and  apathy,  which 

* I take  this  enumeration  from  tlie  able  essay  of  Vogel,  Dif  Hibiio- 
thek  tier  Bened.  Abtri  HeUhenau^  founded  on  Schonhuth's  Chronik  rfej» 
ehemoligen  Klontpr$  Iteivkenau  : tin  Btitrag  zvr  SrhttdbUchtn  (ituchichte  atm 
handiivhri/tL  Quf'ilni  darytAUltt.  Kreib.  1836,  8®,  (Scrap,  iii,  1 14.) 
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have  always  been  the  foes,  more  destructive  still,  of  the 
monastic  virtues. 

Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
chroniclers  of  Reichenau  have  to  tell  of  little  more  than 
its  accelerating  debasement.  There  is  then  a temporary 
gleam  of  prosperity,  under  the  restoring  and  energetic 
rule  of  Frederick  of  Wartenberg,  who  was  Abbot  from 
1428  to  1453,  and  who  signalized  his  government  by 
great  zeal  and  liberality  towards  the  Library.  But  his 
successors  did  not  emulate  his  example.  Internal  and 
prolonged  neglect  had  begun  the  work  of  dilapidation, 
long  before  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  came 
to  assist  it.  What  has  survived  of  this  once  famous  col- 
lection is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  University  Library 
of  Heidelberg,  and  partly  in  the  Ducal  Library  of  Carls- 
ruhe.‘  One  solitary  missal  of  the  tenth  century — in 
company  with  a ciborium,  a cope,  and  a crozier — is 
still  shown  to  the  “Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine”  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Reichenau.* 

At  several  points  of  their  respective  histories,  there 
are  links  of  connection  between  Reichenau  and  St.  Gall, 
of  a closer  sort  than  those  which  unite,  more  or  less 
directly,  all  the  monasteries  of  mediaeval  times.  The  fate 
of  their  Libraries,  however,  has  been  different.  There 


> Catalogut  librorum  3Ianu8criptorum  quo»  Fndericus  ab  IVartenberq 
Abbas  a Oom.  Marchione  de  Rotal  fratre  Episcopt  Ottonis  IIL  Episcopi 
Cnnstantieruis  emit,  et  in  Hibliothecam  3Ionastcrii  Auqiensiit  reposuit.  (Ziegel- 
baucr,  Uistoria  rei  liternria  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  i.  573;  Srhonhuth,  Chro- 
mic, ut  Slip.,  (as  quoted  by  V’ogel,  Serap.  UL  \\,)  256 — PeUboldt, 
Handburh  deutscher  Bibliotheicen,  205. 

* Murray,  \oythern  Germany  (lUh  Kdil.j,  555 
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remains  enough  of  the  old  collection  of  St.  Gall  to  at- 
tract and  to  gratify  the  student  of  mediaeval  literature; 
whilst  its  new  Library,  although  not  a large  collection, 
has  been  gathered  with  care,  and  is  rich  in  Swdss  history. 

The  Abbot  Gozbert  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  few  Libraries  which  can  point  in  their 
annals  to  the  celebration  of  a millennial  jubilee.  He  ruled 
the  community  from  816  to  836,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the 

Library  it  is  recorded, Primus  earn  instruxit,  neglectam 

anlea  ac  prope  nullum  librorum  usu  habitam Of  about 

400  volumes  collected  by  this  Abbot,  a contemporary 
catalogue  is  still  extant.  It  is  also  stated,  that  he  set 
apart  for  the  books  a room  above  the  Scriptorium.  The 
collection  thus  begun,  grew  rapidly,  as  well  by  remark- 
able industry  in  transcription,  as  by  numerous  gifts  from 
successive  Abbots,  monks,  and  pupils.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  necessitated  the  hasty 
removal  of  the  books  to  Reichenau  (as  a place  of  com- 
parative safety,  on  account  of  its  insular  position), 
whence  they  were  not  brought  back  without  some  los- 
ses. Even  thus  early,  the  Library  of  St.  Gall  could 
boast  not  only  of  Greek,  but  even  of  Hebrew  MSS. ; and 
it  is  hinted  by  the  historian  of  the  community,  that 
some  of  these  treasures  so  sorely  tempted  the  brethren 
at  Reichenau  to  break  at  least  the  tenth  commandment, 
as  to  lead  to  some  mistakes  of  identity,  when  the  books 
had  to  be  returned;  the  number  of  volumes  being  right 
enough,  but  their  contents  not  in  exact  agreement  with 
the  original  catalogue. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  injury 
thus  occasioned,  other  and  more  grievous  losses  quickly 
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followed.  For  a while  they  were  compensated,  in  some  book  n. 
degree,  by  increased  activity  in  the  Scriptorium,  espe-  The  Libftiriea  of 
cially  under  the  rule  of  the  Abbot  Burchard  II.,  at  the  n«muh.  ’ 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  which  Benedicui.... 
period  are  to  be  dated  some  of  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures w’hich  still  adorn  the  Library  of  St.  Gall.  Weid- 
mann,  its  keeper  and  historian,  regards  the  first  four 
centuries  of  its  annals  (830 — 1200)  as  the  golden;  the 
fifth  (1200 — 1300)  as  the  iron;  and  the  sixth  and 
part  of  the  seventh  (1300 — 1463)  as  the  leaden  eras. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  community  had  enemies 
enough  out  of  doors,  but  its  worst  foes  were  those  of, 
its  own  house.  At  that  time  the  turbulence  of  its  disr- 
nitaries  was  equalled  only  by  their  ignorance.  Then 
came  the  famous  Council  of  Constance,  with  its  perilous 
levies  on  all  the  monastic  Libraries  that  were  within 
reach;  and  in  the  case  of  St.  Gall,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  volumes  which  it  lost,  went 
again  towards  the  enrichment  of  its  neighbours.  The 
fifteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  memorable  re- 
searches of  Poggio  Bracciolini. 

The  amiable  biographer  of  Poggio  has  observed,  that 
“the  expense  occasioned  by  these  literary  excursions 
wa,s  a heavy  incumbrance”  upon  one  “whose  property 
could  liy  no  means  bear  any  extraordinary  diminution.” 

But  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  in  this  instance  at 
all  events,  the  compassion  is  a little  misplaced.  Poggio 
regarded  literary  researches  in  monastic  Libraries  as 
a species  of  war  which  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
enemy's  cost.  His  countrymen  have  loudly  celebrated 
his  “discovery”  of  Quintilian,  but  they  make  no  mention 
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of  the  “two  waggons”  which  (if  we  may  trust  the 
monkish  chronicles)  he  had  to  procure,  in  order  to 
carry  off  his  spoils.  The  incident,  and  what  it  involves,  if 
true,  are  of  course  much  more  discreditable  to  the  monks 
than  to  their  visitor.  But  it  gives  a different  colour  to 
Poggio’s  account  of  what  he  saw,  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Shepherd's  compassionate  allusion  to  the  slenderness 
of  his  resources. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Guarino  Veronese  (16.  Dec. 
1416),  he  narrates  his  visit  to  St.  Gall  in  company  wdth 
some  friends.  They  found,  he  says,  a large  number  of 
MSS.,  and  among  them  a complete  copy  of  Quintilian, 
“ safe  and  sound,  but  buried  in  rubbish  and  dust,”  in  the 
lowest  room  or  dungeon  of  a tower,  “ unfit  even  for  the 
residence  of  condemned  criminals.”  Besides  Quintilian 
they  found  there  the  first  three  books  and  part  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  “ Argonautics”  of  Valerius  Flaccus. 
and  the  Commentary  of  Asconius  Pedianus  on  eight  of 
Cicero’s  Orations.  ‘ These  are  all  that  are  specifically 
mentioned,  but  they  were  probably  only  a small  portion 
of  Poggio’s  “ discoveries.” 

With  the  rule  of  Abbot  Ulrich  VIII.  (1463 — 1491)  a 
period  of  renewed  literary  activity  dawned  upon  St. 


' Poggio'b  lettcT  is  in  the  Wolfenbuttcl  Library,  and  is  printed  in  Pog- 
•jiana  (iii.  309),  but  I cannot  now  refer  to  it  otherwise  than  as  it  U reported 
by  Tiraboschi,  and  after  him  by  Shepherd.  (*^Tra  una  grandiasima  cO' 
pia  di  libri  die'  egli  che  luftgo  sarebbe  I'annoverare  trovammo  un  Quin, 
tiliano  aneor  sano  e salvo,  ma  pien  di  polverc  e d'immondezza,  pcrciocchc 
eran  qae  libri  nella  biblioteca  non  com’  il  loro  onor  richedeva,  ma  ac- 
polti  in  una  oscura  e tetra  prigione,  ciob  nel  fondo  di  una  torre  in  eui 
non  «i  getterebbon  netnmeno  idannnti  a rnorte.” — Tiraboschi,  Storia  d^l 
iittratvra  Itaiiana,  ri*  121.) 
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Gall.  ‘ It  again  acquired  scholastic  fame,  and  again  suf-  .o...  n. 
fered  eclipse  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed.  Its  Th.*’ui!™r'M 
subsequent  fortunes  belong  to  another  section  of  our  Fi-rai.h, 
subject,  and  are  elsewhere  briefly  referred  to. 

The  Library  of  the  Abbey  of  Sponheim  was  probably 
founded  in  1 1 24,  but  acquired  its  chief  celebrity  under 
the  government  of  John  Tritheim,  who  was  Abbot  from 
1483  to  1505,  and  whose  Chronicle  of  his  community 
is  both  more  widely  known,  and  in  its  main  substance  sp""- 

' helm  (rounded 

better  authenticated,  than  is  usual  with  monkish  chroni- 
cles.  For  about  a century  from  the  foundation,  there 
are  frequent  records  in  the  Chronicon  Sponheimense  of  the 
care  of  the  superiors  to  collect  books,  and  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  brethren  in  their  transcription.  But,  as 
usual,  this  period  is  followed  by  one  of  the  opposite 
character,  and  of  longer  duration,  in  which  the  interests 
of  literature,  in  common  with  interests  still  more  im- 
portant, were  wholly  neglected.  An  incident  that  stands 
recorded  of  a certain  Abbot  Gobelin — nineteenth  in  suc- 
cession— throws  a gleam  of  light  on  the  corruptions  of 
this  period,  and  discloses  to  us  the  impunity  with  which 
a worthless  monk,  with  a lawless  baron  at  his  back, 
could  flout  a general  council.  This  worthy  not  only 
preferred  to  live  on  the  outside  of  his  monastery,  but 
for  purposes  of  his  own  stripped  it  of  its  title  deeds, 
and  of  many  other  MSS.,  refusing  to  restore  them  even 
at  the  demand  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  Thirty  years 

^ Wetdmann,  Gesckichte  der  Bibliotkek  von  67.  Galien,  autu  den  QueUen 
hearheitetf  au/  die  tau$eRdJdhriffe  Jubel/eier.  An  epitome  of  the  hintory  of 
this  Library,  founded  on  Weidmann’a  book,  will  be  found  in  Serapeom 
iii.  113. 
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BOOK  ,1.  after  his  death  some  of  tlie  ehartei’s  were  recovered 

Th.  ubrariB.  of  froiii  liis  castlo,  but  the  book  MSS.  had  vanished.  At 
Kiemuh,  tins  time  (1469)  the  contents  of  the  Library  at  Spon. 

and  8wJ*»  .*11  J r 

Benedictine*,  hcim  had  dwincUcd  to  ten  volumes. 

Under  circumstances  like  these,  Abbot  Tritheim,  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  began  his  regenerating  labours. 
He  had  to  struggle  with  a community  which,  notwith- 
standing some  new  and  purer  blood  transfused  into  it 
from  Mentz,  was  still  imiorant  and  poverty-stricken 

Kegeneratlnn  of  L J 

(iiBiommuniiy  (J,,  different  sense  from  that  of  pristine  monachism, 

of  Sponhrlrn  ^ ^ 

I y Triui.im.  it,  ^as  overburdened  with  debt),  although  it  may 
have  ceased  to  be  openly  dissolute.  With  the  new  Ab- 
bot, study  was  the  prime  necessity  of  life.  His  views  a.s 
to  the  connection  between  the  right  cultivation  of  the- 
ological science,  and  the  ancillary  pursuit  of  secular 
acquirements,  were  large  and  vigorous.  The  very  em- 
barrassments of  the  community  in  respect  of  finance  be- 
came a spur  to  the  labours  of  the  Scriptorium.  If  books 
could  be  rarely  bought,  they  must  be  the  more  assidu- 
ously borrowed  and  transcribed.  The  new  art  of  jirint- 
ing,  too,  was  making  rapid  strides,  and  often  enabled 
Tritheim  to  obtain  precious  but  neglected  manuscripts 
fr(un  other  convents,  in  exchange  for  printed  books  of 
a more  popular  and  current  sort.  In  this  way  it  some- 
times chanced  that  he  saved  from  imminent  risk  of  des- 
truction choice  codices,  which  are  now  among  the  prized 
treasures  of  our  modern  Libraries.  Italy  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  all  parts  of  Germany,  were  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, and  scarcely  any  language  then  known  to  literature 
was  unreprc.sented  in  the  collection  which  Tritheim  had 
at  length  amassed. 
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From  several  passages  in  his  correspondence  and  in  his  »ook  u. 
AepiacAws/  itappears  thatbefore  his  retirement  the  Spon-  th..  ubr*riM  of 
heim  Library  contained — in  place  of  the  fourteen  volumes 
he  found  there — more  than  2000  volumes,  of  which  the  BeuedicUu«. 
majority  were  MSS.  Of  Greek  MSS.  alone,  there  were 
upwards  of  an  hundred.  Unhappily  no  catalogue  of  the 
collection  is  now  extant.  We  know  that  in  the  year 
1502  the  Abbot  himself  undertook  the  preparation  of  H)>miliriin  Li 
one,  which  appears  to  have  been  classed  according  to  lan- 
guages, and  to  have  comprised  1646  volumes.  The  con- 
temporary allusions  to  the  Library  are  numerous,  and 
they  sometimes  mention  specifically  certain  works  which 
it  contained.  There  is  also  a fragmentary  list  of  some  of 
the  Greek  codices,  but  it  includes  only  forty  of  them  in 
number.* 

The  early  celebrity  of  the  Sponheim  collection  was 
probably  enhanced  by  its  reverses.  In  1504,  when  Wil- 
liam of  Hesse  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  Pa- 
latinate, it  had  to  be  hastily  removed  to  Creuznach,  and 
scarcely  had  the  restoration  of  peace  permitted  its  re- 
turn, when  internal  discord  and  disaffection  towards  the 
Abbot  began  to  arise  in  the  community  for  which  he 
had  laboured  so  assiduously,  and  were  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  some  of  its  members. 

Illness,  and  the  temporary  absence  it  had  occasioned, 
rendered  Tritheim  less  able  to  cope  with  his  rebellious 
monks;  and  eventually  he  determined  to  resign  his  dig- 

' E.  G.  FpiMolfB  famiiiarfn  I.  i.  420;  502;  I.  ii.  508,  513;  548;  556; 

559  (Vogel,  in  Sirapeum,  iii.  323),  am!  1828. 

* haa  printed  it  in  the  Paralipomcna  Opmcuiontm  Petri  lile- 

ttenm  ei  Jo.  TrifAemii  nliorvwrpie  wiper  in  typogrttpheo  ^f^^fJuntino  edttorum 
n Jo.  BnBoro,  777 — 794. 
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nity  and  retire  to  a small  abbey  at  Wurzburg.  This 
retirement  took  place  in  1506,  and  lasted  until  Tritr 
lieim’s  death,  ten  years  afterwards.'  To  his  dying  day, 
in  spite  of  all  mortifications  and  temporary  discourage- 
ments, he  continued  to  be  a book-lover  and  a student. 
Formidable  and  diversified  as  is  the  list  of  his  published 
writings,  several  still  remain  inedited,  and  some  have 
perished.  At  one  time  unduly  praised,  his  books  have 
since,  perhaps,  been  as  undidy  depreciated.  Several  of 
them  will  yet  repay  perusal.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  Sponheim  collection  will  claim  a word  of  notice 
hereafter. 


1 How  severely  these  mortifications  were  felt  is  abundantly  shown  in 
his  published  correspondance.  At  one  time  he  4s  so  depressed  in  mind 
as  to  contemn  what  in  his  better  days  had  been  his  glory: — *^Magno  fa- 
teor  bibliothecae  quondam  tenebar  amore/*  he  wrote  to  Johann  Bracht,  **et 
cunctis  miyidi  opibus  libros  meos  anteferebam,  sed  posteaqnam  rerum  mu- 
tatiooem  perpendi  adessc  mearum,  omnia]  quie  prius  amaveram  stercoris 
xstimationc  contempsi,  animoque  imperavi  men,  nihil  prseter  se  ipsiim  de- 
inceps  suum  credere,  ct  quie  in  morto  necessario  csset  relicturus,  multo 
magis  vivens  in  came  disceret  non  amare,”  etc.  EpUt./am,  1.  ii.  518,  514. 
(Vogel,  in  Serapeumy  iii.  325.) 
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Ubri,  et  nuixime  AngualinUul,  ot  oasti,  apud  Q09 
■uropreciu«ore«  Hunt.  1*rtrk  nf  CtvuxTt  Kpiftki(Bibli«>‘ 
tliera  Cluuiac«Q«iii,  p.  865). 

titaoding  opoa  the  acrumulatcd  labours  of  ages, 
are  apt  to  be  UDgralrful  to  those  who,  with  weary 
labour,  and  often  working  through  dark  and  dreary 
nights,  built  op  the  platform  which  now  nupporta  us. 
We  complain  impatiently  of  the  blindness  of  many  a 
man  withont  whom  we  should  not  have  seen;  and  of 
the  iorompleteuess  of  many  a man's  doctrine,  who  was 
only  incompjeu  because  he  was  still  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  some  truth  which,  when  found,  he  handed  on 
as  a precious  heirloom  to  us  who  know  him  not. 

Kixuslbt,  Prf/uce  to  the  Strniom  of  Tau- 
lerua,  p.  sxxiii. 


Montk  Cassino  (as  we  have  seen  already)  was  not 
inaptly  called  the  “ Sinai  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  code  Liif«^fe."or'  iii« 
which  was  thence  promulgated  was  an  elevating,  a ci-  French  Bene- 
vilising,  and  a uniting  code,  given  amidst  wide-spread 
debasement,  ignorance,  and  dissension.  It  struck  at  the 
root  of  that  idle,  dreamy  life  of  mere  contemplation, 
which  had  been  so  long  the  canker  and  the  opprobium 
of  Eastern  monachism.  The  Benedictine  was  not  merely 
to  pray,  to  meditate,  and  to  adore.  lie  was  to  dig,  to 
sow,  to  plant,  to  build,  to  write;  to  pacify  those  who 
were  at  strife;  to  shelter  the  oppressed;  to  offer  sanct- 
uary to  the  penitent;  he  was  to  render  to  God  that  most 
acceptable  of  all  worship,  if  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
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BOOK  11.  Christian  huuiility,  the  worship  of  conscientious  and  un- 

l,tbrarit*a  of  the  selfish  labour. 

IUHau  «nd  . . ... 

Krtnch  n.ne-  Wliut,  111  tlic  coursc  of  succcssive  generations,  this 

(Jirtitie*.  ^ , 

great  community  was  enabled  to  achieve  in  one  depart- 
ment ofits  activities, — that,  namely,  of  the  keepership  of 
literature,  if  the  expression  be  a permissible  one, — has 
been  glanced  at,  as  respects  Britain  and  Germany,  which, 
though"  in  this  particular  neither  first  nor  greatest,  lay 
nearest  home.  The  retrospect  turns  now  towards  Italy, 
the  birtliplace,  and  France,  the  most  fruitful  seed-plot, 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

Of  the  founder’s  biography,  it  is  enough  to  say  in  the 
pithy  words  of  St.  Gregory:  “If  you  seek  an  epitome 
of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  read  his  Rule.”  Monte  Cassino 
had  more  than  its  share  of  the  vici.ssitudes  of  that  early 
and  troubled  time.  Monks  who  had  seen  the  pious  foun- 
der carried  to  his" grave  lived  to  see  their  monastery 
ruined  by  the  Lombards.  It  was  in  the  restored  edifice 
that  the  first  collection  of  books  was  slowly  gathered, 
to  be  for  the  most  part  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  884. 
What  was  saved — by  removal — of  these  early  treasures, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  twenty  years  after- 
wards. 

When  the  monastery  was  again  rebuilt,  it  entered  on 

Growth  of  the  •/•i  ii** 

Library  of  Mont*  a HCw  seriBs  ot  chonges  and  calamities, — in  the  coursc  of 
which  earthquake  added  its  ravages  to  those  of  fire  and 
sword, — but  the  Library  continued  to  make  progress 
through  them  all.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  became  famous  for  the  industry  with 
which  they  transcribed,  not  only  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  MSS.  they  had  amassed,  but  also  Homer, 
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Virgil,  Horace,  Terence;  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus;  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid;  and  not  a few  of  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  copies  thus  made  were  widely 
disseminated. 

A circumstance  which  adds  special  interest  to  a com- 
munity less  in  need  of  adventitious  attractions  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  is  the  number  and  celebrity  of  the 
men  who  in  various  ages  have  visited  it,  and  have  re- 
corded their  impressions  of  what  they  saw.  Some  of 
these  visits  belong  to  very  modern  days,  but  an  epi- 
sodical reference  to  them  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place.  It  will  serve,  too,  to  show  both  sides  of  the  shield. 
At  Monte  Cassino,  as  elsewhere,  the  learned  and  labor- 
ious monk  of  one  generation  was  followed  by  the  faith- 
less guardian,  the  stupid  mutilator,  and  the  brutal  pur- 
loiner  of  another. 

Boccaccio’s  visit  appears  to  have  occurred  about  1360, 
and  has  been  narrated  by  his  disciple  Benvenuto  da 
Imola,  probably  from  his  dictation:  Yolo  ad  clariorem 
intelligentiam  hujus  litlerw  referre  illud,  quod  narrabat  mihi 
jocose  venerabilis  prceceptor  mens  Boccacius  de  Ccrtaldo. 
Dicebat  enim,  qtiod  cum  esset  in  Apulia,  caplus  fama  loci, 
uccessit  ad  nobile  monaslenum  Montis  Cassini,  de  qtto  dictum 
est.  Et  avidus  videndi  librariam,  quam  audiverat  ibi  esse 
nobilissimam,  petivit  ab  uno  monacko  humiliter,  velut  ille  qui 
suavissimus  erat,  quod  deferat  ex  gratia  sibi  aperire  biblio- 
thecam.  At  ille  rigide  respondit,  ostendens  sibi  altam  scalam: 
Ascende,  quia  aperta  est.  Ille  Icetus  ascendens,  invenit  locum 
tanti  thesauri,  sine  ostio  vel  clavi,  ingressusque  vidit  herbam 
natam  per  fenestras,  et  libros  omnes  cum  bands  coopertis 
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BOOK  II.  imlvere  alto.  El  mirabundiis  ccepil  aperire  nunc  islum  lib- 
ubr.rL.  of  thf  rum,  nunc  ilium,  invmitque  ibi  multa  el  vuria  volumina  an- 

lUlian  and  _ I • -I 

hroiich  Bona-  UquoTum  ct  pcrcgrinorum  hbrorum.  Ex  (ptorum  dltqutbm 
erant  ilelracii  aliqui  quiulerniy  ex  aim  recisi  margines  char- 
tanim,  et  sic  muttipliciler  deformali.  Tandem  miseratus, 
labores  el  stadia  tot  inclytorum  ingeinorvm  devenisse  ad  ma- 
nus  perdiiissimorum  hominum,  dolens.et  illacrymans  recessit. 
Et  occurrens  in  claustro,  pelivil  a monacho  obvio,  quare  libri 
illi  preliosissimi  essent  ita  turpiter  detruncati.  Qui  respondil, 
quod  aliqui  monachi  volentes  lucrari  duos,  vel  quinque  solidos, 
radebanl  unum  quatemum,  et  faciebant  psalteriolos,  quos 
vendebant  pueris,  et  ita  de  marginibus  faciebant  brevia,  qucr 
vendebatU  mulieribus.  Nunc  ergo,  n nV  stadiose,  frango  tibi 
caput  pro  faciendo  libros.  ’ 

With  all  due  grains  of  allowance  for  the  Decameronian 
vein  so  clearly  traceable  in  this  anecdote,  and  in  the  ap- 
pended moral  (couched  in  Latinity  charmingly  charac- 
teristic), there  is  doubtless  substantial  truth  in  it,  which, 
if  need  were,  might  be  supported  by  corroborative  tes- 
timony. But  the  dawn  of  a better  day  w'as  not  distant. 
' Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  Tasso 
spent  the  last  Christmas  of  his  life  at  Monte  Cassino,  but 
his  thoughts  were  then  busy  with  higher  themes  than 
those  of  literature,  and  he  probably  passed  more  of  his 
time  in  the  subterranean  chapel  in  which  the  remains  of 
St.  Benedict  are  supposed  to  rest,  than  in  the  twice  re- 
stored Library.  About  a century  later  occurred  the  visits 
of  Mabillon  and  his  companions  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur. 

* Ixt  Commedia  di  Dantc»  rummrntatn  da  B.  da  Imola  (Farad,  xH,  74), 
88  quoted  by  Valery,  Foyof/p*  etc.,  I.  xlv.  c.  12. 
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In  one  of  the  frank  and  gossiping  letters  addressed 
by  Dom  Michel  Germain  to  his  friends  at  home,  there  is 
an  amusing  account  of  this  visit.  After  praising  the  ex- 
cellent supper  at  the  abbot’s  house,  which  had  made 
amends  for  the  too  lenten  fare  they  had  met  with  on 
their  journey,  the  good  Benedictine  then  proceeds:  “The 
next  morning  we  went  up  the  holy  mountain  on  foot, 
by  a road  which  in  its  windings  runs  for  three  miles 
before  one  reaches  the  monastery.  Figure  to  yourself  a 
terrace,  whereon  stands  a castle  the  length  of  which  is 
greater  than  its  depth,  and  in  the  midst  a very  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  church.  The  buildings  are  substantial 
and,  in  spite  of  their  position  on  the  mountain,  very 
lofty;  with  nothing  of  magnificence  about  them  save 
that  derived  from  the  extent  of  frontage,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  long  range  of  windows;  ....  all  the  cham- 
bers are  vaulted  as  well  as  the  offices  and  outbuildings ; 
and  this  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  Congregation  of 
Mount  Cassino,  which  has  a right  to  pride  itself  on  its 
ability  to  teach  us  the  art  of  building  wisely,  substan- 
tially and  pleasingly The  Library  is  newly  re- 

stored. Printed  books  and  MSS.  are  bound  alike,  but 
the  former  are  not  of  much  note.  Nor  are  there  more 
than  five  hundred  MSS.  These  were  put  entirely  at 
our  disposal  (donl  nous  avons  4ti  Us  maitres).  Some  Car- 
dinals have  carried  off  the  best.  Of  those  thus  removed  some 
toere  shoum  to  us  in  the  Vatican." 

Dom  Michel  goes  on  to  express  his  regret  that  Baluze 
should  have  blamed  the  Monks  of  Cassino  so  severely 
as  he  had  done  in  his  Aora  Collectio  Conciliorum,  for  with- 

is 
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.00. 11.  holding  a certain  MS.  relating  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
ubFMir.  of  ui«  This  volume  “was  borrowed  a long  time  ago  by  a cer- 

lUliui  •nil  _ / _ O D .f 

Fr.nch  Bono-  tain  Cardinal  who  would  not  return  it.  One  cannot 

tlli'tinea. 

doubt,”  he  adds,  “that* the  borrower  was  Cardinal  Ca- 
sanata,'who,  far  from  writing  on  M.  Baluze’s  behalf,  as 
the  latter  had  hoped  he  would  do,  kept  the  cat  in  the 
bag  so  cleverly,  that  the  worthy  Fathers,  whatever 
their  good  will,  could  be  of  no  service  in  the  affair. 
But  be  sure  you  caution  M.  Baluze  against  writing  to 
Rome  about  it,  since  not  only  would  it  be  of  no  avail, 
but  might  obstruct  the  success  of  other  attempts  to  get 
sight  of  the  MS.  The  Italians  have  not  entrusted  this 
w'ork  to  a man  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  in  order  that 
he  may  hand  it  to  a Frenchman,  already  known  to  be 
a little  predisposed  against  some  of  their  pretensions. 
The  best  plan  is  not  to  say  a word.  With  God's  help, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  get  hold 
of  it;  or  if  not  we,  our  friends  who  stay  at  Rome.  But 
M.  Baluze,  to  whom  I beg  my  humble  respects,  should 
take  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  Fathers  of 
Cassino,  who  are  really  very  worthy  fellows,  much  more 
learned  and  clever  than  we  fancied  before  we  had  seen 
them.” 

He  then  praises  the  exercises,  the  discipline,  and  the 
worship  of  the  community,  and  proceeds:  “I  return  to 
the  Library.  We  have  found  some  good  things  and  have 
filled  two  or  three  quires  of  paper  ....  Admission  to 
the  muniment-room  has  been  offered  us,  and  we  mean 
to  profit  by  it.  Besides  the  deeds,  it  contains  some  fine 
MSS.  which  are  concealed  there  for  fear  lest  the  Seculars 
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should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask  for  them  so  pressingly 
as  to  preclude  refusal."  * 

Despite  of  perils  so  numerous  and  so  diversified,  and 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  twelve  centuries,  Monte  Cas- 
sino  can  yet  boast  of  the  possession  of  “800  volumes  of 
MSS.  mostly  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  . . . 
and  of  a wonderful  collection  of  charters  and  records 
....  including  100  diplomas  and  papal  bulls  (beginning 
with  the  year  744),  and  45,000  other  records,  many  of 
great  antiquity.”*  Within  the  last  few  years  the  col- 
lection has  been  officially  visited  by  Messrs.  Renan  and 
Daremberg,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  in  his  Report  of  July,  1850,  M. 
Renan  writes  thus: — “This  noble  abbey,  well  deserving 
a better  country,  would  have  sufficed  to  console  us  for 
the  inhospitality  and  the  disappointments  which  were 
awaiting  us  at  Naples.  The  eight  days  which  we  passed 
in  its  archives,  amidst  the  kindest  attentions,  have  been 
perhaps  the  best  employed  days  of  our  journey,  and  the 
most  fruitful  of  useful  results.  The  discovery  which  I 
prize  most  highly  is  that  of  some  unpublished  pages  of 
Abelard.  According  to  the  catalogue,  the  volume  num- 
bered 174  contained  the  Enchiridion,  the  Retractationes, 
three  books  of  Theologia  Christiana,  by  St.  Augustine;  and 
the  Sic  et  non  of  Abelard.  The  authors  of  the  catalogue 
had  noted  that  a ‘Christian  Theology’  ascribed  to  Saint 
Augustine  must  needs  be  apocryphal.  At  the  first  glance 
I imagined  that  the  work  must  be  the  Theologia  Christiana 


• Correapondance  tnfdiie  de  AfabUhn  et  de  Afont/aucon  aeec  Cltalie,  eto., 
i.  169-172. 

* CurzoH)  Noticet  of  Italian  LibrarieSy  privately  printed  In  the  Mificella- 
/!»>«  of  the  Philobihlnn  Soeiety,  vol.  1 (19iS5). 
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ofAbelaixl,  and  the  conjecture  was  amply  verified,  when 
I compared  the  MS.  wnth  the  text  published  by  Martene 
and  Durand,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  Novus 
Anecdotorum.  Besides,  this  work  did  not  consist  of  three 
books  only,  as  indicated  the  catalogue,  but,  like  the 
published  text,  of  five  books;  except  that  instead  of  the 
titles  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  there  were  blanks  left  for 
rubrication,  ....  and  that  the  fifth  book  contained  im- 
portant variations  and  additions,  amounting  to  five  or 
six  page.s  of  enlargement  of  the  Benedictine  text .... 
It  will  serve  also  to  complete  the  text  of  that  important 
work  in  the  fine  edition  of  M.  Cousin,  whose  judicious 
counsels  had  repeatedly  drawn  my  attention  to  Abelard, 
before  I set  out.” 

M.  Renan  proceeds  to  state  that  he  had  also  collated 
the  Sic  el  non,  and  that  although  he  knew  already,  from 
Cousin,  the  fact  that  extensive  varieties  existed  amongst 
the  several  MSS.,  he  was  nevertheless  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  those  which  the  Monte  Cassino  codex  pi-e- 
sented;  and  he  then  continues: 

“The  Archives  contain  a large  number  of  MS.  works 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Cremonini,  some  of  which 
are  unpublished;  and  amongst  them  an  inaugural  lec- 
ture on  the  text  Mundus  nunguam  esl\  nascUur  semper  et 
moritur,  and  two  letters, — the  one  from  the  Inquisition 
of  Padua  to  Cremonini,  calling  upon  him  to  retract  his 
errors;  the  other,  Cremonini’s  reply,  containing  a dis- 
tinct refusal  to  do  so,  couched  in  terms  of  remarkable 
boldness. 


“A  MS.  which  possessed  great  interest  for  me  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearings  on  the  modiapval  study  of  Greek 
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is  a Psalter  of  the  twelfth  century,  written  in  five  vol-  »oo»  n. 
umes,  the  first  of  them  containing  the  Greek  text,  tran-  ui>rari«  of  ui« 
scribed  in  Latin  characters The  collection,  too,  ?»"«•>  b.oo- 

, ^ dirtlofrA. 

contains  many  other  documents  of  value  for  the  history 
of  the  Greek  language  in  the  west,  especially  during  the 
Carlovingian  period.”  * 

The  most  ancient  MS.  now  at  Monte  Cassino  is  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Valery)  Origen’s  Commentary  on  St.  PauCs 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  the  year  569.  It  contains  this 
curious  inscription:  Donatus  gratid  Dei  presbyter,  proprium 
codiceus  Justmo  Augusto  tertio  post  consulatum  ejus  in  cedi- 
bus  B.  Petri  in  Gastello  LucuUano  [which  occupied  the  site 
of  Gastello  delt  Uovo]  infirmus  legi,  legi,  legi.  The  oldest 
diploma  is  one  of  Ajo,  prince  of  Benevento,  bearing  date 
884,  and  beginning  thus:  Ajo  Dei  providentid  Longobardo- 
rum  gentis  princeps.^  The  series  of  Longobardic  charters 
is  especially  curious  for  its  miniatures,  as  is  that  of 
Papal  Bulls  for  the  extraordinary  privileges  conferred 
on  Monte  Cassino, — privileges  “of  such  a nature,”  says  • 
Montfaucon,  “that  the  like  have  scarce  ever  been 
granted  to  monks.”  ’ 

In  the  Italian  Diary  of  the  illustrious  Benedictine 
last  named,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  which  contains  Honuterj  of 
an  account  and  catalogue  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  monas-  lllh  ceutur)). 
tery  of  Pomposia  as  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century.  This 
document  was  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 


i Archtres  de»  Mistion*  Scientijlquei  et  Litieraires,  384-387. 

* Valerj?,  Vn^ageti  hintoriquen,  etc.,  ut  supra,  I.  xit.  c.  12. 

* MoDtfaticon>  Diarium  Italicum,  c.  xxii. 
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dena,  and  was  communicated  to  Montfaucon  by  Fonta- 
nini.  It  runs  thus: — 

‘•'The  Epistle  of  Henricus  Clericus  to  Stephanm: 

Stephanas,  well  grounded  in  philosophic^  knowledge,  Hen* 
ricus  Clericus  wishes  the  illumination  of  heavenly  w'isdom. 

**On  hearing  the  fame  of  the  venerable  Abbot  Jerome  of  Pom* 
posia,  ever  making  a progress  in  good  applications,  you  desire  nn 
account  of  what  he  has  collected,  by  a general  inquiry  relating  to 
Holy  Writ,  and  the  compass  of  his  Library,  as  he  has  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  almost  neglected  all  other  pursuits  for  this  only.  This, 
my  beloved  friend,  I will  faithfully  declare  from  his  own  mouth, 
and  my  personal  observation,  tracing  it  up  as  high  as  possible,  to 
the  best  of  my  capacity. 

**The  Monastery  of  Pomposia,  as  1 have  been  informed,  has  been 
wonderfully  improved  from  the  Time  of  Guido,  renowned  for  sanctity, 
the  first  head  of  it.  Moved  by  his  goodness,  great  numbers  of  men 
. took  the  sacred  habit  in  it:  several  Marquesses,  Counts,  and  sons 
of  Noblemen  have  laid  aside  the  pleasures  and  pomps  of  the  world, 
at  this  day,  to  follow  there  the  strictest  duties  of  Religion. 

“Amongst  these,  my  Master,  Jerome  the  Abbot,  was,  from  his 
earliest  years,  trained  np  in  the  Monastic  Life,  and  afterwards  ad* 
vanced  greatly  in  the  arts  of  grammar,  and  of  logick. 

“First,  he  was  constituted  a Prior,  and  then  Abbot,  by  the 
Brotherhood;  as  he  was  possessed  of  all  good  qualities  of  mind 
and  conduct,  he  found  he  could  not  edify  his  charge  without  a bet- 
ter sense  of  piety  prevailing  amongst  them.  Hence  ho  set  himself 
to  collect  the  volumes  of  learned  men,  that,  amidst  the  great  va- 
riety, all  might  be  furnished  with  proper  information.  1 think,  in- 
deed, no  man  can  have  a just  notion  of  moral  virtue  and  vice 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Holy  Writings;  for  who  can  cure  with- 
out physic,  or  make  a voyage  without  a sail? 

“But  since  the  good  are  ever  obnoxious  to  envy,  some  were 
disgusted  at  it,  urging  that  he  embezzled  the  income  of  the  Houses 
and  that  he  mi^ht  sometime  run  away  with  all  the  books  to  get  s 
Bishoprick;  I was  ever  averse  to  these  reproaches,  and  always  took 
the  reasonable  part  in  my  judgment.  Bonus  (Good  indeed,  both  in 
name  and  example),  who  was  first  an  Hermit,  then  a Monk,  was 
his  Librarian;  a man  generally  thought  to  be  % perfect  scholar: 
and  so  eager  of  Copies,  that  be  purchased  all,  however  indistinct 
or  irregular  were  the  characters.  For  the  Abbot  resolved  to  write 
them  over  again,  and  digest  them  into  one  Library.  Some  of  the 
Brothers  are  even  piqu'd  at  me,  for  my  pains  about  the  Title- 
pages.  who  are  incapable  of  reading  the  Copies. 
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<»No  Church,  City,  or  Province,  not  Rome  iUelf,  can  parallel 
this  collection.  Who  then  can  be  bo  foreign  to  Religion  as  not  to 
be  fond  of  a retreat,  where  he  may  be  so  well  instructed?  As  evil 
commanication  corrupts  good  manners,  so  good  communication  will 
effect  the  contrary. 

**But  to  coropleat  your  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  you  shall 
view  the  Titles  of  them;  nor  is  this  useless,  for  some,  perhaps, 
may  be  removed  and  lost;  but  the  Librarian,  on  a perusal  of  this 
list,  may  possibly  discover  who  has  taken  the  Book  away,  and  so 

retrieve  it So  far  on  the  Abbot  and  the  Monastery;  I have, 

you  know,  penned  a set  Traetise  on  this  subject.  This  was  re- 
corded and  rendered  in  the  Book  of  the  Pontiffs,  in  the  year  from 
the  Incarnation  mxciii. 

Twelve  Books  of  St.  Augustin  upon  Genesis. 

His  Twelve  Books  de  CivitaH  Dei. 

Three  Books  of  the  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John. 

The  same,  de  Catech.  liudibuM;  one,  de  Magistro;  one,  Qufsttonum; 
one,  de  A^one  Christiano;  one,  de  fide  Catholied;  one,  contra 
V Haree.  Paganoe,  Judeet,  Manichceoe,  Sabellianos,  ft  Ar- 
riano$;  one,  de  altere.  Ecclee.  et  Sgnagogee;  one  Ser^n.  de 
decern  Chordis;  De  Vita  Christiana;  one  to  Boniface  against 
the  Donatists. 

Thirty-eight  other  Epistles,  Sermons,  and  Answers,  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  Epistles  to  him,  as  they  are  now  extant  in  liis 
works;  in  two  vols. 

St.  Ambrose  de  Consolatione  Valeniiani. 

Cyprian’s  Sermons  aud  Epistles,  eighty-one;  and  of  the  Jewish  In- 
credulity   

Thirty-four  Tracts  of  Jerome  on  the  Scripture,  and  his  Epistles. 

Folgentius  de  Trinit.  and  de  Creaturis,  two:  Nioetse  de  Hatione 
Fidei;  de  Spirxtu;  de  Apellationd>ua  CArisfi'. 

Seven  Tracts  of  St.  Ambrose  de  Trinitate^  etc. 

Catalogum  (so  written)  Sanctorum,  one. 

Historia  lUnstrium  Virorum,  one. 

Super  Matthceum,  Chrysostomi,  one. 

Seventy  of  his  Homilies,  and  two  other  Tracts,  de  Lapsu,  and 
de  Compunctione,  two. 

Eleven  Expositions  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  Seripturcs. 

Three  Tracts  of  Hilary. 

Seven  Tracts  of  Nazianzen. 

One  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Cliberis. 

Psaiterium  Hieronymi. 

C'assian's  Coilationes:  two  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Lanffranr  against  Berengarius. 

.^mbro^it  /Jekemervn;  and  de  Virginitate  De  Fasi'h.  Uebdom. 
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Many  KpUtlea  of  Jerome. 

Caasiodonis.  Lupus  Servatus.  Hiatoria  A/ricana. 

Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

0/ficia  Amalarii.  Orosius.  Eatropius  and  Paulus.  Pliny  and 
Solinus.  Hiat.  Mex.  J/es.  Hist.  lib.  12.  ^isf.  A/r.  lib.  3. 
Kxpoiitiu  Arabani  aup.  V,  lib. 

Pliny,  Solinus,  Hiat.  Alex,  again. 

Petrus  Damianus. 

Kxpotitio  aup.  Paalt. 

Expoaitio  Origenis  super  Lucam. 

Eight  on  the  Monastic  Rules  of  Basil,  etc. 

Hildelphousus  de  Trinit. 

Twenty-two  Tracts  of  St.  Austin,  Sermons,  etc. 

Three  pieces  of  Seneca.  His  Tragedies. 

Regino*s  Chronicle.  Book  of  the  Popes. 

Paschasins  de  Corp.  et  Sang.  Chriati. 

Umbertus  de  eodem. 

SeTenteen  Tracts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Austin,  and  two  of  Pope 
Gregory  and  St  Isidore. 

Forty  other  Tracts  of  St.  Austin  in  1 vol. 

Twenty>onc  Tracts  of  the  same  Father. 

Fourteen  other  Tracts  of  the  same. 

Nineteen  other  Tracts  of  the  same. 

Three  other  Tracts  of  the  same. 

Clement  of  Rome's  Recognitions,  lib.  10,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginning  of  them. 

Ambrose's  Eighteen  Expositions  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  same 
manner.  , 

Jerome  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Bede  on  the  same,  three  books. 

Sl  Ambrose  on  the  118th  Psalm;  on  the  Canticles,  fire  books: 
four  other  Pieces  of  the  same;  fourteen  other  Tracts  of  hi.s. 
8t.  Austin  against  Julian,  six  books;  Six  more  by  SU  Austin;  three 
others  of  the  same  Father. 

The  Etymologies  of  Isidore  of  Seril. 

Of  the  Consent  of  the  Evangelists,  four  books. 

Ten  Books  of  Livy;  [but  forty  chapters  (aic)  are  wanting  to  our 
Abbot,  wrhich  he  is  very  desirous  to  procure.] 

Six  Tracts  of  Isidore  of  Sevil. 

Liber  prosemiorum  Scriptune.  / 

Sermo  Sancti  Joan.  Os.  (sic)  aurei  de  Psalm  50;  one  of  his 
Epistles. 

Acta  Methodii  Epiacopi. 

Twenty  Tracts  of  St.  Austin. 

Apponius  on  the  Canticles. 

Clement's  Decrees  of  the  Pope  to  Damascus. 
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FurtV'fuur  Books  of  the  Ancient  Histories  of  Trogus  Pompcius 
[i.  e.  Justin's  Epitome]. 

An  Exposition,  by  an  Anonymous  Hand,  on  St.  Matthew,  in 
seventy-six  Chapters,  with  a Prologue. 

^*By  the  care  of  this  Abbot  almost  all  these  Books  are  now 
transcribed:  some,  indeed,  mentioned  by  St.  Augustin  in  his  Book 
of  Retractations,  he  has  not  met  with : but  he  is  ever  inquisitive 
after  all  the  religious  writings  he  can  possibly  hear  of,  so  that 
the  Pomposian  Church  is  become  the  most  renowned  in  Italy. 
This  is  the  clemency  of  God,  to  encrease  our  thirst  of  knowledge 
by  knowing.  Indeed,  his  desire  of  enriching  the  Church  in  this  tvay 
is  unbounded.  Some  envious  detractors  may  object.  Why  does  this 
Rev.  Abbot  insert  the  Heathen  Authors,  accounts  of  tyrants,  etc. 
among  his  Theological  Works?  To  this  wc  answer,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  * That  there  arc  Vessels  of  Clay,  as  well  as  Gold.* 
This  was  designed  to  allure  and  employ  the  taste  of  all  mankind. 

* Hence,*  says  Christ,  Mn  my  Father's  House  are  many  Mansions.* 
I believe,  indeed,  the  more  holy  a man  is,  he  wilt  be  so  much  the 
more  happy;  the  same  is  the  intention  of  the  Gentile  writings:  to 
give  ns  a contempt  of  the  world  and  secular  grandeur.  Whence 
the  Apostle,  *We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  grace  to 
them  that  love  him.' 

**So  may  they  rest  in  peace.  But  may  this  learned  Abbot  pur- 
sue his  undertaking  to  the  end:  that  books  may  abound,  useful,  to 
all  posterity,  and  be  recorded  in  Catalogues,  to  preserve  the  me* 
mory  of  them,  for  the  service  of  future  times.**  * 

To  make  even  a tolerable  approximation  towards  an 
adequate  account  of  the  Libraries  of  the  great  monas- 
teries of  Italy,  would  require  much  wider  limits  than  it 
is  at  all  practicable  to  assign  to  that  subject  here.  The 
reader  who  desires  to  pursue  it  will  find  much  inform- 
ation brought  together  in  the  Iter  Ilalicum  of  Blume,  and 
in  consulting  that  work  w'ould  do  well  to  refer  to  the 
valuable  supplements  to  it  which  Vogel  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Serapeum  at  various  times. 

The  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Fleury  held  high 
rank  amongst  the  Monasteries  of  France,  and  its  fo’un- 

* fXarium  Italivum  (Henley’s  Translation),  62-65, 
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.onm  u.  elation  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Ubrnries  of  the  Within  two  centuries  of  that  foundation  it  had  already 

lulian  and  ...  itpi*  T’lll 

French  Bene-  attained  eminencc  as  a school  of  learning.  Like  all 
similar  institutions  it  had  its  share  in  the  troubles  and 
losses  of  that  disturbed  period.  But  it  continued — after 
intervals  of  depression — to  thrive  and  to  attract  both 
masters  and  scholars  even  from  distant  lands.  Accord- 
ing to  certain  authorities  it  could  boast  at  one  time  more 
than  five  thousand  students. 

Some  of  the  historians  or  chroniclers  of  Fleury  go  on 
to  say,  that  “every  student  was  bound  to  deposit  tw'o 
copies  of  some  work,  ancient  or  modern,  in  its  Library,” 
and  if  so,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  community 
must  have  possessed,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory, an  extensive  collection.  But  it  will  be  safer  to 
conclude  with  the  learned  authors  of  the  Histoire  liU^raire 
de  la  France  that  “without  having  recourse  to  an  as- 
sertion which  it  would  be  difficult  to  vouch  for,  the 
various  departments  of  literature  that  we  know  to  have 
been  then  cultivated  at  Fleury,  and  the  number  of  early 
MSS.  which  survived  to  later  times,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  its  Library  was  well  furnished.* 

The  first  salient  fact  about  the  Library  of  Fleury  for 
which  there  is  conclusive  testimony,  seems  to  be  the 
levy  of  a tax,  expressly  for  its  support,  on  the  officers 

' Helvuty  Histoire  rie»  nrdret  monastitjues,  v.  95. 

* Histoire  iitteraire,  ut  supra,  ri,  35.  In  Vogel’e:  opinion  (an  opinion 
eminently  entitled  to  respect  as  that  of  an  indefatigable  laboorer  in  this 
field  of  research)  the  implied  doubt  is  superfluous.  The  assertion  he 
thinks  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  probable  and  in  accordance  with  known 
analogy,  and  he  instances  the  case  of  Corvey,  elsewhere  noticed.  (f>ie  Hi- 
hliothek  tier  Bi'nedictinerabtei  Saint  lieno^t,  vder  Fleury  an  der  Loire; — Se- 
raprum,  v.  17-29;  46-49. 
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and  dependent  priories  of  the  abbey.  This  impost  was  soon  n. 
established  bv  Abbot  Macarius  in  1146.‘  The  document  Libraries  of  the 

• . « lullan  and 

18  curious  and  will,  I think,  be  found  worth  inserting  at  French  b«u«. 

(UcUnea. 

length: — 


**Ego  Macharius  Abbas  Monasterii  $.  Benedicti  Floriacensis,  vi.* 
deiut  Bibliothecae  nostne  codices  vetustate  niroia  cariosos  et  teredine  import  levied  by 
Bc  tinea  rodente  corrnpto.t,  ad  comm  reflcctionero»  et  novornro  Maehariui 

for  support  of  the 

comparationcm  seu  membranarum : In  cboro,  videlicit,  libri  Canto-  Library  of  Fieury 
rU,  Breviariorum,  Psalteriorum,  Exceptionariorum,  Glossariorum,  (it46). 
Gradualium,  Processionarioruin>  Antiphonariorunii  Legendariorum, 

Matutinalium,  et  Ubroram  Capitalicoemptionem.  Rogatn  etiam  Can- 
toris vel  Armarii  Haetonis  charissimi  fratris  nostri.  In  capitulo 
nostro,  toto  Conventu  congregate,  et  consentiente,  constitiii.  Con- 
stitui,  inqnam,  ne  tam  ego  quam  Priores  nostri,  et  qui  intra  Mo- 
nasterium  Obedientias  habent,  ad  hoc  opus  tam  neceMarinm,  tam 
utile,  tam  honestum,  in  Bruroali  tempore,  feativitate  B.  Patris  Be- 
nedicti taxam  conferre  omittamus.  Quam  peeuniariam  collectam, 

Cantor  et  Armarius  noster  ab  iis,  quibns  imposita  est,  exigent  ct 
observana;  in  predictatoa  uaua  annutatim,  ac  diligenter  expenderc 
debet.  Volnmua  etiam,  at  eoadem  annaoa  tales  reddant  eorum  suc- 
eesaorea,  qaales  in  propria  aolvunt,  qui  nunc  poaaident: 

Prior  noster,  10  aolidos. 

de  Regula  (la  Reole),  10  aol. 

de  Saltu  (du  Saulx),  10  sol. 

de  Patriciaco  (Preasy),  10  aol.) 

Pnepositns  de  Diaco  (1)16),  10  sol. 

Theaaariariua  noster,  10  so!. 

Camerarius,  10  aol. 

Pnepositns  iatius  villas,  6 sol. 

Cellerarius,  4 sol. 

Infirmarius,  5 sol. 

Kleemoainarius,  4 sol. 

Subcamerarius,  4 sol. 

Magister  opens,  4 sol.  , 

Pistrinarins,  2 sol. 

Prior  de  Castro  novo  super  Carrum  (Chateau  neuf-sur-Carrous), 

€ sol. 

dc  Sancto-Caeaare  (Soucerre),  6 sol. 

Pnepositus  de  CastilUone  (Chatillon-sur-Loire),  20  sol. 

Prior  dc  Valliaco  (Vailles),  4 sol. 

— ■ de  Sancto  Bricio  (S.  Brisson),  B sol. 

de  S.  Ammiano  (8.  Aignan  le  Tailland),  6 aol. 

<le  Greitio  (Grccs-d’Ours?),  6 sol. 
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Prior  (Ic  Curte  Muriniaci  (la  Cour  tie  Marigni  pred  Loris),  6 sol. 

dc  Castellusio,  ..  ‘2  sol. 

dc  Vicambus,  ..  4 sol. 

de  Laariaco  (Lorris),  10  sol. 

de  Villa  Abbatis,  10  sol. 

de  Monastcrio  (Monsder),  4 sol. 

’ de  Castro  Novo  supra  Ligerim  (ChateauneuLsur-Loire),  3 sol. 
- — — de  Vitriaco  (Vitry),  4 sol. 

Prsrpositus  de  Yeara  villa  (Yevre-la-Ville),  6 sol. 

Prior  de  Y'eura  castro  (Yever-le-Chatel),  6 sol. 

de  Stampis  (Estampes),  10  sol. 

de  Anicurte  (Anneoourt),  6 sol. 

de  Gyraco  alias  Vuarti,  ..  6 sol. 

de  MUingnis  ( ),  3/onefO  Angliccty  2 sol. 

■ — de  S.  Jacobo  de  Burote  .•  Moneta  CctnomanenBU,  10  sol. 

- - de  Sancto  Hylario  (St.  Hilaire),  moneta  CnnomanenBUy  4 sol. 

- — de  Chesa  (La  Chese),  2 sol. 

Prsposiius  Aurelianensis,  6 sol. 

Prior  de  Saneto  Gervasio  (St.  Gervais),  2 sol. 

ne  aliquis  successonim  nostrorum  hone  statutuu  infringere 
aut  adnihilare  pnesumat,  sigilli  nostri  et  sigilli  Capituli  impres- 
sione  roborare  et  confirmare  decrevimiis.  Hoe  etiam  firmiter  tenero 
pnecipimus,  ut  null!  Priorum  ad  prsedictum  festum  venientinm  ex- 
eundi  licentia  concedatur : donee  debitnm  Canton  et  Annario  per- 
solvat.  Ita  signatum  Macharii's  Abbus.  [Then  follow  the  sig- 
nature of  the  other  officers  of  the  Community.]  Actum  est  Hoc  in 
Cnpituio  nostro  so/enuiiter  Kalend.  Martii,  anno  ab  Incamat.  Dorn. 
1346  [1146].  Hegnante  Ludovico  liege  Francot'um  et  hues  -4yuifa- 
nori/ipi  anno  decimo  rtgni  ejus,**  * 


According  to  Marcband,  this  enactment  of  Abbot  Ma- 
carius continued  in  force  until  the  year  1562.  Several 
similar  regulations  for  the  support  of  the  Libraries  of 
French  monasteries  are  on  record;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  cases  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Chartres,  and  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Vendome,  both  of 
which  occur  in  the  same  century. 


* Bibliotheca  Ftoriacensis,  i.  409-411;  as  quoted  by  Vogel,  ut  supra, 
23-25.  Helyot  (Hist  des  Ord.  Mon.,  x.  94)  refers  to  this  document  as  of 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  misled,  as  it  would  seem,  by  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber. 
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Under  the  Abbot  John,  wlio  governed  Fleury  from  >«)«  n. 

...  . Ch.pl»r  IV. 

1235  to  1248,  there  was  much  activity  in  the  transcrip-  ui,r.riei  or  it.. 

, * lUlUn  and 

tion  of  MSS.,  both  in  its  own  Scriptorium,  and  by  means  ».».• 

. dirline#. 

of  literary  missions  to  other  monasteries.  Some  of  the 
volumes  which  were  writftn  at  this  period  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Town  Library  of  Orleans,  together  M-ith 
a few  of  later  date.  But,  here  as  elsewhere,  a time  of 
relaxed  discipline,  corrupt  manners,  and  conspicuous  mis- 
government,  prophesied  of  the  storm  that  was  approach- 
ing. In  the  Bfteenth  century  the  good  monks  of  Fleury, 
like  their  brethren  of  St.  Gall,  had  their  worst  enemies  at 
home.  In  the  sixteenth  came  the  inevitable  retribution, 
by  the  rude  hands  and  sharp  swords  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  district  around  Fleury  became  one  of  the  chief 
theatres  of  that  fierce  strife.  Some  of  Conde  s troopers  FUury  by  the 
threw  themselves  upon  the  monastery,  plundered  it  of 
everything  that  was  saleable,  and  destroyed  what  they 
could  not  remove.  The  unfortunate  Library  suffered  al* 
most  total  dispersion.  Many  of  the  MSS.  were  purchased 
from  the  soldiers  by  Pierre  Daniel,  an  Advocate  of  Or- 
leans, and  assessor  of  the  abbey;  some  were  destroyed; 
some  again  remained  amidst  the  ruins  for  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  when  they  were  found  by  De  Bois,  the 
editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Floriacensis. 

The  MSS.  of  Daniel  were  jointly  purchased  in  1603 
by  Jacques  de  Bongars  (the  friend  and  councillor  of 
Henry  IV.)  and  Paul  Petau.  The  portion  which  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  latter  came  eventually  (and  by  purchase) 
to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  is  now  partly  in  the 
Vatican,  and  partly  in  the  Town  Library  of  Geneva.  ("“ViTth.iiss 
Daniel’s  share  was  bequeathed  to  Gravisset,  a native  of 
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Berne,  and  by  liim  presented  to  his  fellow-townsmen 
about  1630.' 

The  once  again  restored  Monastery  of  Fleury  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  the  general  overturn  in  1793.  Be- 
sides the  MSS.  discovered  affd  examined  by  De  Bois,  as 
has  been  mentioned  already,  others  which  had  belonged 
to  the  ancient  collection  were  subsequently  discovered. 
Some  had  been  entrusted  to  friendly  hands  during  the 
devastations  of  1562,  but  never  found  their  way  back 
again.  Others  which  had  survived  that  peril  were  lent 
to  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  to  be  used  in  their 
editions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  were  still  at 
St.  Germain-des-Pres  when  that  abbey  was  burnt  in 
1794.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  been  amongst 
the  books  which  were  saved  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter), 
and  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  The  num- 
ber of  MSS.  which  remained  at  Fleury  at  the  date  of  the 
dissolution  is  by  some  authorities  stated  at  231,  and  by 
others  at  238;  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  Town  Library 
of  Orleans,  and  have  been  catalogued  by  Septier. 

To  this  catalogue,  and  to  Sinner’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Berne  MSS.,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  such  information 

* It  has  been  several  times  and  even  recently  asserted,  on  the  anthor- 
ity  of  Bayle  (§  Bon^arx)^  that  Bondars’  portion  of  the  Floury  MSS.  was 
purchased  of  Gravlsset  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  so  became  part 
of  the  plunder  of  Heidelberg  and  consequent  aggrandizement  of  the  Va- 
tican. But  the  erroneousness  of  this  statement  was  shown  by  Sinner, 
nearly  a century  ago  (Catalogus  rodicum  MS,  Bibiiothecfr  Bernfmtity  pp. 
ix-XT.  Berne,  1760.  8®),  and  the  books  are  at  Berne  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, after  a full  examination  of  Bayle's  statement,  Sinner  con- 
cludes thus: — “Iste  Jacobus  [Gravisset],  defuncto  anno  1614  patre  Renato, 
Bibliothecam  Bongarsii  (qiiam  ille  ex  ultima  amici  voluntate  adeptus  fue- 
rat),  anno  circiter  1628,  jam  turn  Heivetiorum  civis  et  Dominis  in  Lie- 
beck,  quod  enstruro  cum  dominio  a Patre  Renato  emptiim,  hactenus  in  ca 
geiite  ponnansit,  Reipublicie  Bemensi  dono  nbtnlit.”  (ll>i  gupra,  xiv.) 
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as  is  still  attainable  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
Fleury  Library.  Portions  of  the  Bible,  Commentaries,  ih. 

Works  of  the  Fathers,  Liturgical  and  Homiletical  works,  Ftmeh  Bmf 
have  the  usual  prominence.  Eusebius’  Church  History 
occurs  in  the  translation  of  Kufinus.  Petrus  Comestor 
is  also  in  the  list;  together  with  several  martyrologies 
and  collections  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  The  only 
work  of  Beda  that  occurs  amongst  the  MSS.  which  were 
preserved,  is  the  treatise  De  ratione  lemporum.  Boetius 
figures  saliently.  Servius’  Commentary  on  Virgil,  and 
Plautus’  Aulularia  were  edited  by  Daniel  from  Fleiu^' 

MSS.  Sallust,  the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  Priscian,  Macro- 
bius,  and  Marcianus  Capella,  occur  in  the  Orleans  cata- 
logue. Works  in  French  are  few,  but  some  of  them  are 
of  curious  interest.  ‘ 

It  is  impossible  to  glance,  even  in  this  hurried  fashion, 
at  the  fortunes  of  the  Library  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Fleury,  without  a passing  thought  at  the  illustration 
they  afford  of  the  strange  variety  of  perils  to  which 
these  early  collections  were  exposed.  Invasion, — civil 
war, — faithless  guardianship, — private  cupidity, — casual 
fire, — follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  whilst  the  majority  of  the  books  so  assiilu- 
ously  collected  have  utterly  perished,  the  sur^nvors  are 
scattered  between  Rome,  Paris,  Orleans,  Berne,  and 
Geneva;  to  say  nothing  of  some  solitary  stragglers  which 
have  been  dispersed  more  widely  still. 

Such  a retrospect  may  well  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  extent  of  our  possessions  in  this  kind  is  a far  more 

' Vogfl,  mAi  Kitpra,  47,  48.  ('omp.  Soptier's  ('atalo^ue,  ut  supra. 
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legitimate  matter  of  surprise  than  tlie  amount  of  our 
losses.  To  call  to  mind  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  then  those 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  of  the  Saracens;  and  then  the 
long  series  of  devastating  wars  which  followed  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Reformation,  is  to  summon  up  a retros- 
pect which  seems  sufficient  to  have  accounted  almost 
for  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  early  monuments  of 
literature,  had  that  unhappily  occurred. 

In  the  very  striking  chapter  of  Dr.  Maitland’s  book, 
already  mentioned,-.— “ TAe  Dark  Ages]  a Series  of  Essays," 
— he  has  strung  together  in  brief  compass,  a series  of 
passages  from  the  Travels  of  the  Benedictines,  which, 
though  their  scope  scarcely  extends  beyond  France  and 
Flanders,  and  as  respects  time  is  confined  within  two 
or  three  centuries,  supply  abundant  illustration  of  this 
view  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

“At  St.  Theudere,  near  Vienne,  says  Martene,  the  Chap- 
ter showed  us  with  the  utmost  kindness  such  fragments 
of  their  old  monuments  as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
heretics,  who  in  1.t62  burnt  all  their  deeds.  * Again,  at 
Tarbe,  we  found  little  to  do,  the  cathedral  and  all  its 
monuments  having  been  burnt  by  the  Calvinists,  who 
throughout  Bearn  and  Bigorre  have  left  frightful  in- 
dications of  their  Fury.’”  At  St.  John’s  Abbey,  ThouUrs, 
“the  ravages  of  the  Calvinists  have  dispersed  most  of  the 
muniments.” ‘ At  Grimberg,  “the  Library  having  been 

'No.  xix.  Destruction  of  MSS.,  pp.  222  230.  (.‘Jni.  Kdit.  IS53.) 

* Vof/age  littrrairf  de  d^ux  B^nedictintt,  i.  252. 

* Ibid.  (2nd  port),  !.*?. 

^ Ib.,  5. 
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burnt  by  the  lieretics,  all  the  MSS.  were  destroyed. 
There  now  remain  but  two  Bibles,  and  the  ancient  syn- 
odal statutes  of  the  church  of  Cambray.” ' At  Eislerbach, 
“as  all  the  ancient  muniments  were  dispersed  in  the 
wars,  we  found  no  MSS.,  save  a Bible,  and  the  Dialogues 
and  Homilies  of  Cesarius.”*  Of  Dilighen,  again,  “this 
abbey  was  ruined  by  the  heretics.  It  is  now  restored  . . . . 
and  has  a tolerable  Library,  but  very  few  MSS.,  and  those 
unimportant.’  Ruinart  gives  an  almost  precisely  similar 
account  of  the  Library  of  a monastery  near  Ferti-som- 
Jouarre  * Of  Munster,  in  Luxembourg,  Martene  narrates 
that  the  abbey  twice  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
was  entirely  razed  ....  “we  could  not,  therefore,  expect 
to  make  any  discoveries  in  its  Library.  In  fact,  we  found 
there  only  five  or  six  manuscripts.’”  And,  again,  of  St. 
Arnoul’s,  at  Metz:  “This  Abbey  ....  was  entirely  des- 
troyed, like  those  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Symphorien,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Mary,  when  Metz  was  besieged  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.;”'  and  of  the  Chartreuse  near  Liege: 
“There  were  formerly  many  MSS.,  but,  the  monastery 
having  been  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  late  wars, 
they  were  all  consumed.  There  remain  but  a few  vo- 
lumes of  sermons,  by  Jacques  de  Vitry,  which  escaped 
the  flames.’” 
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* Ib.  it.  ll*i  (MaitUntI,  ut  xup.  No.  xvil.  p.  *293). 

* Voltage  /i/teVairf,  ftc.  U.  ‘27u. 

Mb.  U.  11*2. 

* Ruinart,  It^r  ]Atlerar\um  in  AUatiam  ft  Lotharingiomt  415.  (Mait- 
land, /supra.) 

^ Voy.  lift.,  ut  nupray  ti.  30*2. 

Ib,  i.  ('2nd  p»rt)  11*2. 

■ lb.  ii.  Ift3, 
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And,  finally,  as  respects  losses  by  accidental  fire:  as. 
for  example,  at  liheims:  The  cathedral  and  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  having  been  burnt  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, all  its  archives  were  destroyed.”  ’ At  Gemblouor: 
“We  passed  the  morning  in  examining  such  MSS.  as  had 
escaped  the  general  destruction  of  that  monastery  by 
fire.”*  At  Liige:  “Thero  was  formerly,  in  the  Jacobins 
Convent,  a tolerably  good  Library,  but  all  the  MSS.  were 
destroyed  in  a fire  which,  a few  years  ago,  entirely  con- 
sumed the  monastery.”’  At  Lucelle,  again:  “The  fire 
which  destroyed  the  monastery  in  1699  deprived  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a Library-,  once  very  rich  in  MSS., 
the  whole  of  which  were  burnt  to  ashes,  as  well  as  a 
poor  monk  who  had  tried  to  save  them.”*  At  St.  Vaasf: 
. . . . “What  we  have  now  stated  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  siw  fires  which  have  happened  here  havfe  not  quite 
destroyed  everj'thing,  and  may  enable  us  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  immense  treasures  we  should  have 
found,  but  for  these  destructive  calamities.’  And, — not 
further  to  multiply  instances  which  are  but  too  sadly 
monotonous, — at  Loroy,  where,  “the  abbey  having  been 
wholly  burnt  about  forty  years  ago,  not  one  of  its  old 
literary  monuments  has  been  preserv'ed.”® 

The  famous  community  of  Clugni  must  not  be  passed 
over  without  some  notice,  however  scanty  in  compai'ison 


' Vog.  tilt.  i.  (2iicl  part)  79. 
>lb.  ii.  117. 

’ Ib.  ii.  182. 

• Ib.  i.  (2nd  part)  Ul. 

» Ib.  ii.  C6. 

« Ib.  i.  36. 
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with  its  claims  upon  our  attention,  in  any  attempt  to 
indicate  the  services  rendered  to  literature  by  Benedic- 
tine monks.  Here  again  I shall  borrow  from  Dr.  Mait- 
land, who  has  so  ably  compressed  the  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  Clugni  into  a page  or  two,  that  it  would  be 
almost  an  impertinence  to  re-abridge  the  story  in  other 
English  words  than  his. 

“In  the  year  910,  Bemo  (who  was  then  Abl»ot  of  the 
monastery  of  Gigni  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Lyons,)  laid  the  foundation  of  what  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  monasteries, 
during,  and  beyond,  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  William,  Count  of 
Auvergne,  ...  he  formed  a monastery'  at  Clugni,  near 
Macon,  in  Burgundy.  ...  To  that  monastery  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence ; and  Odo,  who  accompanied  him, 
became  his  successor  in  the  year  927.  The  fame  of  this 
second  Abbot  of  Clugni  so  far  eclipsed  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, that  many  have  erroneously  considered  him  as 
the  founder;  but  however  probable  it  may  be  that  he 
was  the  man  of  the  most  learning,  the  most  expanded 
mind,  and  most  extensive  views,  and  perhaps  of  better 
informed,  if  not  more  zealous  piety,  yet  it  were  unjust 
to  deny  that  what  he  did  was  built  on  the  foundation  of 

his  predecessor Odo  . . . had  been  schoolmaster 

and  precentor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours.  While  in  his  cradle,  his  father  had  devoted  him 
to  that  saint;  and  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Fulke  the 
Good,  Count  of  Anjou, ' who  was  himself  one  of  the  can- 

* Famous  for  his  laconic  letter  to  Lewis  IV.  of  France,  who  had  ri* 
diculed  him  for  his  clerkly  accompHshincnts  and  demeanour, — Fran- 

19* 
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I.U01L  II.  ons  of  that  church.  As  he  grew  up,  his  father  seems  to 
ubrmriei  or  th«  have  repented  of  his  oblation  to  St.  Martin,  and  to  have 

lUliAti  aod  , ...  ... 

French  Bene-  wishccl  to  briiiff  His  SOU  UD  to  a military  life.  But .... 

the  vow  was  (eventually)  performed,  and,  perhaps,  with- 
out  much  reluctance  by  the  father,  who,  though  a lay- 
man, and  tempted  for  a while  to  devote  his  handsome 
and  accomplished  son  to  that  which  was  then  considered 
the  most  noble  profession,  was  himself  a learned  and 
a reading  man.  ‘My  father,  said  Odo,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  monk  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  his 
life,  ‘was  named  Abbo,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a different 
sort  of  person,  and  to  have  acted  differently,  from  men 
of  the  present  day ; for  he  had  by  heart  the  histories  of 
the  ancients  and  the  NoveUce  of  Justinian.  At  his  table 
there  was  always  the  reading  of  the  gospel.  If  at  any 
time  a dispute  arose,  there  was  such  a general  opinion 
of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  that  people  came  to 
him  from  all  parts  to  obtain  his  decision;  and  on  this 
account  he  was  much  respected  by  everybody,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  most  puissant  Count  William.  Odo 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  taste  for  reading;  . ...  re- 
lictis  carminibiis  poelarum,  alii  edoctus  spiritu  comilii  ad 
Evangeliorum,  Prophetarumque  exposilores  se  totum  con- 
vertit  ....  and  when  he  entered  the  priory  of  Beaume 
he  brought  with  him  his  private  stock  of  books  amount- 
ing to  a hundred  volumes.”  ‘ 

The  love  of  books  thus  early  evinced  by  Odo,  natu- 
rally gave  its  impress  to  his  administration  of  the  newly 


corum  Come$  Andeparorum  : Sorcritin.  Domme,  quod  Hex  Hiiteratut  est  aei- 
nu»  coronatue.*’ 

> Maitland,  ut  supra,  298-300. 
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founded  monastery.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ayinar  in  942, 
but  the  government  of  this  third  Abbot  of  Clugni — 
who  is  characterized  by  Tritheim  as  vir  in  scripturis  sacris 
erudUtts — lasted  for  too  short  a period  to  leave  many 
noticeable  traces.  Of  Maiolus,  who  followed  him,  a bet- 
ter account  can  be  given.  Adeo  lectioni  semper  erat  de- 
ditus,  says  Mabillon,  ut  in  itinere  posilus  libellum  smpius 
gestaret  in  manibus.  Hague  in  equitando  refidebatur  animus 
legendo.‘  Dr.  Maitland  (who  thinks  a saddle  a place 
eminently  perilous  to  scholars)  regards  it  as  a very 
natural  result  of  this  practice  that  worthy  Abbot  Maio- 
lus sometimes  fell  asleep  on  horseback  (especially  when 
he  had  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  for  the  companion  of 
his  rides),  and  met  with  some  narrow  escapes  in  con- 
sequence. 

Once  also,  on  returning  from  Rome,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens  and  robbed  of  many  books. 
But  this  predatory  band  was  captured  in  its  turn  and 
had  to  yield  its  spoils,  which  the  victors  restored  to 
their  owner, — propterea  sacros  codices,  quos  barbari  ra- 
puerant  beato  viro  sua  pro  parte  miserunt.  * 

The  succeeding  abbots  Odilo  and  Hugh  (first  of  his 
name)  are  said  to  have  trodden  very  much  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Maiolus.  The  former  was  especially  noticeable 
. for  his  similar  habit  of  carrying  many  books  with  him 
in  his  journies,  and  some  curious  incidents  are  recorded 
of  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the  books  and  their  owner. 
Hugh  was  a very  eminent  abbot  both  for  what  he  did 
himself,  and  for  what  he  caused  to  be  done  by  others. 

* Mabillon,  Acta  Sonr/orum  Ord.  S.  Benedictif  vii.  771. 

^ Mabillon,  vt  tuproj  780. 
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'ITie  rule  of  the  two  extends  over  no.  less  a period  than 
113  years  (from  a.d.  994  to  1109).  But  in  this  whole 
century  and  more  — many  as  are  the  instructive  matters 
which  remain  on  its  annals — there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  book  on  the  customs  of 
Glugni,  which  monk  Ulric  was  led  to  write  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mission  on  which  his  superior  had  sent 
him  into  Germany,  Happening  to  visit  the  monastery 
of  Hirschau,  in  the  Black  Forest,  questions  were  asked 
of  him  as  to  the  discipline  and  practices  of  his  com- 
munity. He  answered  them,  and  doubtless  answered 
them  well,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  but  very  wisely 
resolved  to  do  something  more,  that  might  be  of  use 
when  that  occasion  had  long  been  forgotten. 

Under  the  heading  Quomodo  Testamentum  legalur  utntm- 
que,  the  question  is  thiis  framed:  “I  hear  that  your  les- 
sons in  the  winter  and  on  common  nights  are  very  long; 
will  you  be  pleased  to  state  at  once  the  manner  in  which 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  read  both  in  summer 
and  winter?  to  which  it  is  answered: — 


begin  with  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bouks,  that  is,  the 
(h'tateuch — this  book,  according  to  general  enstom,  and  aa  it  is  in 
other  churches,  is  appointed  to  bo  read  in  Septnagesima.  On  the 
Sanday  iUelf  there  are  but  short  lessons;  except  that,  for  the  first, 
the  whole  <»f  that  Prologue  [of  St,  Jerome]  Deatderii  mei  is  read. 
During  the  following  nights,  the  lessons  are  so  much  increased  that 
in  one  week  the  whole  book  of  Genesis  is  read  through  in  the 
Church  onW.  On  Sexagesima,  Exodus  is  begun,  and  together  with 
Che  other  books,  which  are  read,  it  also  is  read,  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  refectory;  so  that  where  the  lesson  is  finished  one  day 
shall  be  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  for  the  next;  and  the  whole 
OctateMch  is  read  through,  if  not  before,  by  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
Lessons  are,  liow'ever,  taken  from  it  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent ; hut 
nil  the  other  nights  during  that  period,  St.  Augustine's  Exposition 
nf  the  Psnlmsy  and  especially  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  isrt'ad;  and 
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as  the  nights  then  grow  shorter  ami  shorter,  so  do  the  lessons. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  tliey  are  not  so  abbreviated  as 
not  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  brother  who  goes  the  round, 
both  within  and  without  the  Choir,  with  his  lantern  to  see  if  any 
one  has  gone  to  sleep  during  the  lesson.  In  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,  Jeremiah  is  rciid;  and,  as  before,  the  prologue  forms  the 
first  lesson.  It  is,  liowcver,  read  In  the  Church  only,  and  so 
that  before  Holy  Thursday  it  is  finished  as  far  as  Lamentations. 
In  Easter  w'eek  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  read;  and  for  one 
week  only;  during  which,  the  shortness  of  the  nights,  it  is 

impossible  that  much  should  be  read.  After  this,  for  tw'o  weeks, 
the  Revelation  and  the  Canonical  Epistles  until  Ascension  day. 
Then  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  again  appointed,  and  are  again 
read  (as  if  they  had  not  been  read  before),  from  the  beginning, 
until  Pentecost.  These  same  books,  however,  are  not  the  less  read 
regularly  and  throughout  in  the  Refectory,  where  also  are  read  in 
their  appointed  seasons  the  Books  of  Kings,  of  Solomon,  of  Job, 
of  Tohit,  Judith,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  the  Maccabees,  which  are  all 
read  only  In  the  Refectory,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Church;  except 
the  short  extracts  which  may  be  made  from  any  of  them  for  the 
Sundays.  From  the  calends  of  November,  the  lessons  for  common 
nights  urc  doubled.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  is  appointed  to  be  read 
in  the  Church  only,  and  is  customarily  finished  before  the  least  of 
St.  Martin;  and  although  we  ctdebrate  the  octaves  of  that  feast 
with  singing,  and  with  other  solemnities,  yet  the  prophetical  les 
SODS  arc  not  changed,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  on  other  octaves,  un- 
less they  would  make  twelve  lessons.  Then  the  prophet  Daniel 
and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which  would  not  hold  out  if  we 
did  not  add,  after  the  lost  of  them,  from  the  Homilies  of  the 
blessed  Pope  Gregory  on  Ezekiel.  In  Advent  the  prophet  Isainh 
is  appointed;  and  when  I inquired  about  this,  and  wished  to  learn 
in  how  many  nights  it  ought,  in  strictness,  to  bo  read  through,  I 
could  not  learn  from  any  body,  and  I can  only  say  what  1 recol* 
lect  to  have  heard  and  seen.  When  I was  there  It  was  sometimes 
read  through  in  six  common  nights.  After  thi.s  follow  tho  Epistles 
of  Pope  Leo  on  the  incarnation  of  Our  Lord;  and  other  discourses 
of  the  holy  Fathers  and  chiefly  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Epistles 
are  appointed  for  that  Sunday  which  first  occurs  after  Innocents 
Day,  provided  that  day  is  neither  the  Circumcision  nor  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Lord  Odilo.  And  here,  again,  I must  say,  as  I did 
of  the  prophet  [Isaiah];  for  different  persons  think  differently;  and 
1 must  again  state  what  I saw.  Such  an  Epistle  as  that  to  tho 
Untnaiis  was  rend  through  in  two  common  nights:  and  when  one 
of  the  monks  who  portioned  ont  the  lessons  had  made  them  shtuler, 
he  was  prohibited  by  our  seniors  in  Chapter.  If,  however,  it  should 
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happen  that  the  Epistles  were  finished  before  the  Septnagesima, 
they  read  John  Chrysostom's  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Now,  you  see,  I have  in  some  fashion  gone  round  the 
circle  of  the  year;  and  let  us,  if  you  please,  go  on  to  something 
else/’  t 

Unless  I greatly  err,  tliere  is  in  this  statement  of  Ul- 
ricas an  honest  and  vivid  picture  of  the  monastic  life  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  in  its  not  least  important  phase, 
and  one,  the  candid  contemplation  of  which  ought  con- 
siderably to  modify  some  very  current  opinions.  Of 
course,  all  this  scripture-reading  may  have  often  de- 
generated into  a dry  and  lifeless  routine.  But,  assuredly, 
the  men  who  appointed  it  looked  with  no  complacency 
on  monkish  ignorance  of  the  Bible;  nor  did  they  make 
an  ill  choice  in  their  selection  of  its  expositors.  This 
system  had  been  established  for  many  generations  at 
Clugni,  and  in  Ulric’s  time,  at  all  events,  it  remained  an 
earnest  and  elevating  practice. 

Under  Peter  the  Venerable  the  abbey  of  Clugni  made 
large  progress,  in  which  the  Library  had  its  fair  share. 
Then  came  a period  of  depression  and  laxity;  followed, 
however,  by  reformation  and  renewed  progress.  From 
the  13th  to  the  15th  centuries  we  have  details  of  much 
interest  respecting  the  transcription  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Library.  But  I content  myself  with 
a bare  indication,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  of  the  sources 
in  which  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Clugni  col- 
lection may  be  traced;*  preferring  to  devote  the  clos- 
ing page^  of  this  chapter  (already  of  disproportionate 

* Maitland,  ut  ifupra,  336-338. 

* Marrier,  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensu,  paseim;  Lorain,  Eseai  kistorique  sur 
CAbbaye  de  CVwny  (Dijon,  1839.  8''''),  and  Vogel,  Fernere  Fachrickten  vber 
einiqe  Klotterbibliotheken  dee  Mitte(alter$  {Serapeum,  v.  123-1‘H). 
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length)  to  a transcript  of  the  catalogue  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Riquier,  hitherto  accessible  to  the  student  only  in 
the  bulky  volumes  of  D’Achery’s  Spicilegium.  Here,  too, 
we  shall  find  large  provision  made  for  biblical  study, 
together  with  other  matter  not  undeserving  our  attention. 

The  Catalogue  now  placed  before  the  reader  is  part  of 
a general  return  of  all  the  property  of  the  community 
of  St.  Riquier,  made  by  order  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire, 
in  the  year  831. 


Db  LIBR18  LIBBI  CANUNICl  : 

Bibliotheca  Integra,  ubi  contineutur  Hbri  Ixxii,  in  uno  votumine. 
Bibliotheca  disper$a  in  vuiuminibui  quatuordecim. 

S.  Hibhobtmi: 

Super  Ifiaiam. 

Item  in  Isaiani. 

Super  PsaliDos. 

Expositio  Levitici.  « 

Opascula  ejus  super  Jeremiain. 

In  xii  Prophetas,  in  Ecclesiastem,  in  Cantica  Canticurum,  in  Ezechiel. 
Liber  Episcopalis. 

Commentarius  in  Matthteum. 

Expositio  in  Marcum;  illustrium  virunim;  super  totum  Psaltorium; 
in  Kpistolis  duabus  Sancti  Pauli,  hoc  est  ad  Gaiatas,  et  ad 
Ephesios;  in  Epistolis  ad  Titum  et  Pbilcmonem. 

Liber  pleuarius  Epistolarum  ejus. 

Psalterium  Hebraice  veri^tis. 

Contra  Jovinianum  hiereticum,  et  Apologcticus  ad  Pammaebium. 
Qmestioiies  Genesis,  et  liber  locorom. 

Liber  qui  didtur  Antiomenoo. 

De  septein  vindictis  Cain. 

De  Egressione  filiorum  Israel  ex  J^gypto. 

De  Isaac,  de  Osanna,  de  Seraphim,  et  Calculo. 

De  roorte  Ozue  Regis. 

De  filio  prodigo;  de  natura  rerum;  de  Rhctorica : oinma  hccc  in  uno 
volumine. 

Evangelium  in  Gr<eco  et  Latino  scriptum;  qui  sunt  libri  numcro  xxii. 
• S.  AincSTiRi  ; 

Exameron  ejus  contra  Manichseos,  et  alios  hxreticos. 

Decadsr  Psalmoruni. 
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KpistolflB  ejusdem. 

Kxpositio  plenaria  Buper  Kvangelium  Johannis. 

Alia  E.Tpositio  Augustini  juniorls.  est,  fort^,  cum  adhuc  esdct 

juTonis;  nermone  Domini  in  monte;  de  x plagis;  de  x pne* 
ceptis  : tn  uno  volumtne. 

In  epistola  Joannis  Apostoli. 

Concordia  Evangelionim. 

De  Civitate  Domini.  ' 

Enchiridion* 

De  natnra  et  origine  anime. 

De  Doctiina  Christiana. 

Speculum  Augnstinl. 

Confessiones. 

Hvpomncosticon. 

De  X chordis  et  bono  oonjiigali. 

De  arte  mnsica. 

De  Virginitate  servanda;  et  Sermones  ejns:  do  xii  abusibas;  et  Inter* 
rogationes  Horosii;  et  Responsiones  Angustini:  in  uno  rolumine. 

Contra  hsreticoB. 

De  Agone  Christiano. 

De  blasphcmia  Spiritus,  Kxplanatio  Rufini;  dc  xii  beoediotioiiibus 
Hatriaruharum:  in  uno  roiumino. 

De  Trinitate. 

De  videndo  Deo. 

Do  Plasmationo  primi  hominis. 

De  Definitionihns  dogmatiim  Kcclettiasticorumy  et  Epiatol.'o  S.  Kill* 
gentii:  in  uno  voiumine, 

De  Magistro. 

De  sancta  Virginitate;  ot  Acadcmiconini : in  uno  rolumtne. 

Opuseula,  et  KpUtolse  Augnstini  ad  Pclogium  et  Valetitinum ; et  res- 
ponsioncs  Prosperi:  tn  uno  votumine^ 

Kxplanatio  Augiistiniy  et  Juliani,  et  Pauli;  de  partibus  orationis:  in 
uno  tolumine;  qui  sunt  libri  nmnero  Txix. 

• — S.  Greoobii: 

Kxpo»itio  in  Jcxcchiel,  vol.  iii,  Moralia,  roL  r.  Honiilise  xl,  voL  ii. 
Pastorale;  Dialogus;  Registrum;  ordo  Ecclesiasticiis;  liber  Par- 
terii  dc  dictis  ejiisdetn:  qui  sunf  Hhri  numero  xv. 

*—  IsiDORi:  Ktymologias;  Kotanim;  Prosemiorum;  et  Rotaruin  et  Of- 
ficinrum;  item  Proiemioriim;  item  Rotarnm;  tractatua  in  Penta- 
teuchon,  in  Regura,  in  Ruth,  in  Ezra;  in  uno  voiumine.  Sen- 
tentia,  iV  vol.  Synonima;  9M1  sm«/  libri  numero  xr, 

Okigenis: 

In  Genesi  Hnnn‘lias  xvi,  li  rol.  In  Cnntira  Canticonim:  qui  stmt 
libri  ir. 

lIiLARii  autem:  De  fi<lc  sancta^  Trinilatis;  qiisstioiies  Hilarii,  Cypri* 
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ani,  Alcimi  Aviti,  Hieronjmi,  Augastini,  super  Pentatcuchum : 
tn  uno  volumintf  qui  sunt  libri  duo. 

JoAifNis  C11RYSO8TOM1:  In  EpistoU  ad  Hebraos;  Homelix  xxxiii  de 
compunctione  cordis  contra  Kovatianos;  de  Jejanio,  et  scrmo- 
ncs  ejus  IxU  et  vita  Sancti  Ambrosii:  tis  u/io  ro/uiaiAe;  qui  stmt 
/t’6rt  vii, 

Cassiodori:  super  totoin  Psalteriiim. 

Fclobktii:  libri  xlv:  per  aingulos  libroa  unam  litteram  detrahit. 

Bbdje:  Do  templo  Salomonis;  triginta  quesUones  ejus  in  Regum, 
cum  expositione  Justi  in  Cantica  Canticorum;  ta  uno  volumine; 
in  proverbiis  Salomonis,  et  in  libro  Thobis;  in  BCarco,  in  Luca, 
et  in  Actibus  Apostolorum;  super  Epistolas  Canonicas;  super 
V libros  Moysi;  in  Apocalypsi;  in  Abacuc,  cum  glossis  Penta- 
tcuc;  de  natura  rerom;  de  Temporibus:  fui  sunt  libri  numsro  xri. 

Diversobl'u  autem:  Julii  de  auctoritato  divina;  legis. 

Eugipii  excerptum  de  libris  sancti  Augustin!. 

Pasehasii  de  Spiritu  sancto. 

Primasii  in  Apocalypsi. 

Timothci  libri  iv,  et  tractatus  Peregrin!  contra  hnreticos,  et  Epis- 
tolte  Theophili  ad  Episcopos  tutius  iEgypti:  tn  uno  volumine. 

Expositio  Arnobii  super  totum  Psalterium. 

Gregorii  Naziaozeni  libri  viiif  et  Homelite  Augustini  de  Istitia  et 
gratia:  tn  uno  volumine. 

Athanasii  in  Levitico:  ^ui  sunt  libri  numero  ruu 
Da  Caxonibcs:  Canones  Apostolumm,  et  Niceni  Concilii;  et  xii  Conci- 
lia, et  decretalia  Apostolorum,  1 vol. 

Canones  collect!  de  diversis  Conciliis,  vol.  iL 

Cecil!  Cypriani  de  canonibus  et  institutionibus  Ecclesiasticorum 
Ixxxvii,  1 ml. 

Gelasii  Paps  de  libris  recipiendis  et  non  recipiendis:  Epistolas  di- 
versoriim  numero  Ivi  [1]  vol. 

Uomeliarius  Sanctorum  Patrnm  anni  circuli,  Hieronymi,  Augustini, 
Gregorii,  Origenis,  Leonis,  Joannis,  Fulgentii,  Bedse : in  uno 
volumine. 

Item  Homelite  SS.  Patrum  super  anni  circulum,  in  Hi  votuminihus^ 

Homeliae  S.  Agnetis. 

Doetii  de  consolatione  Philosophi.'e. 

Gregorii  Episcopi  Turonensis  de  generatioiio  Ada,  et  dc  gestis  Frau- 
corum. 

Expositio  Philippi  super  Job;  Glossa  SS.  Patrum  super  Psalmos, 
m vol. 

Cassiani  de  incamationc  Domini. 

Expositio  Justi  in  Cantica  Canticorum:  et  liber  Kiuherii  Episcopi  tic 
defectu  solis  et  luua;  vita  vel  possiones  SS.  Apo.Htolorum,  Mar- 
tyrum,Confes8omm,  Virginum,  et  collationes  diversorura  Patrum; 
in  vid,  xriVi.  * 
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(continued). 


Exponitio  Juliani  Pomerii,  et  PrognoBticon:  i/i  ii  ro/. 

Expomtio  Pelagli  super  xiii  Epistolas  Pauli. 

cujusdam  in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos. 

GIobbib  ex  diottB  Patrum:  in  m vol. 

Item,  GloBsa*  Patrum:  ro/.  m. 

Liber  Martini  Papas. 

Regula  S.  Benedieti  sexies. 

8.  Auguatini,  Frnetnosi,  et  Isidori;  1 ro/. 

Homeliis  Caesarii  Episcopi  Arelatenfis. 

Kxpositio  fidroi  Catholicse  S.  Hieronjmi. 

Dicta  Isidori  de  HAresibua  Judvorum  et  Cbristianorum ; et  de  phi- 
loBophis,  puetis;  et  Epistolv  Cyrilli,  Leonis,  Dionyai,  et  alio- 
rum  de  ratione  Paacbali,  et  Cycli:  tn  uao  voL 
Aitercatio  legia  inter  Simonem  Judietun,  et  Theophilum  Christia* 
num. 

Kpbrem  de  die  judicii. 

Albini  (air)  ad  Karolum  de  fide  Trinitatia,  et  de  incarnatione  Do. 
mini. 

Rpiatolie  Carol!  ad  Imperatorcm  Gr»comm. 

Paalteria  vii. 

Qojeationea  aeptem  artium. 

CoUectarium  cujasdem  in  Madhieo. 

Collectarium  Scotaicum,  vbi  primut  eaf  de  caritate,  ultimus  ita  inci- 
pitf  *Curre  ne  parcas.' 

Liber  acintillarum:  qui  $unt  Ubri  numero  Ixz. 


W 


Omnes  Codicea  Librorum  Ciatuftraiium  de  divinitate  mnt  cxcv. 


De  Libris  Grammaticobcm  : 

Donatus,  Pompeiua,  Probua,  do  pedibus  et  eyllabia. 

Priscianua. 

Comminianua. 

Serviua,  Victorinua  Martyr  [in  the  margin-:  Marina  Victorinas]. 
Diomedes, 

Verua  Longinus  [f/i  the  margin:  Velius  longna]. 

TaduimiB  [in  Me  margin:  Alcuinus]. 

Tullius  Cicero,  Rhetoricum  libri  ii.;  omnia  tn  tr  ro/. 

Prosper,  Aratus  [in  Me  margin:  Arator],  Sedulius,  Juvencua. 
Epigrammata  Prosper!;  yeraua  Probss,  et  medietas  Fortunati,  i ro/. 
Quintus  Serenus  de  medicina. 

Fabiilse  Arieni. 

Virgilius,  Eclogie  ejuadom  glosaaUe. 

Altbelmus,  metrum  cujusdam  de  veteri  et  noTo  Teatamento,  cum 
vita  Cosmie  et  Damiani  metrica:  in  uno  rolumine;  qui  annf  Hbri 
xrri. 
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1)B  LiBBIS  ARTIQL'ORUM,  Ql'I  DB  OB8TI8  RsOtll,  VBL  SITU  TKRRARl'M  8CRIF- 
8BRURT: 

Josephus  pleiuurius. 

Plimus  Secundus  de  moribus  et  vita  Imperatorum. 

Epitoma  Pompeii. 

Ethicns  de  muudi  descriptione. 

Historia  Homeri,  dicit  *£t  Dares  Phrygius.* 

’ Socratis  Sozomeni,  et  Theodoriti. 

Libri  Philonis  Judtei,  • voi. 

Ecclesiastics  historia  Eusebii. 

Chronica  Hieronymi,  ii  vqI. 

Historia  Jordanis. 

De  Bumma  temponim,  et  de  origine  actibusque  Romanorum,  i roi. 
Lex  Romana. 

Pactum  Salic9  legis:  sunt  li&ri  numero  xr. 

Item  volumeo,  ubi  Sermones  habentnr  de  Katali  Dominit  Stepbani, 
Innocentum:  Bodani  [ia  the  marytn:  Bed»]  cum  partes  Donati 
glossatre. 

Liber  logon,  id  es/,  Sermonnm  Graecorum,  vel  Latinorum. 
Genealogia  Bibliothecse. 

Passio  Domini  in  Theodiaco  [i/i  the  mor^in;  /.  e.  lingua  Teulnnicu], 
et  in  Latino : qui  aunt  iilfri  ti. 

De  LIBBI8  SaCBARII,  Ql'I  M1MI8TER10  ALTARIS  DBSBRVllNT: 

Missales  Gregoriani  tree. 

Missalis  Gregorianus,  et  Gelaslanus  modemis  temporibus  ab  Albino 
ordinatus,  i. 

Lectionarii  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  mixtim  et  ordinal^  com- 
positi,  V. 

Missales  Gelasiani,  xix. 

Textus  Evangelii  ir,  aurels  litteris  scriptus  totus,  i. 

Lectionarius  pleiiarius  a supradicto  Albino  ordinatiis,  i. 
Anttphonarii  sex:  qui  sunt  Ubri  numero  xxxv. 
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Omnes  igitur  Codices  in  commune  faciunt  numerum  celvi;  itu 
videlicet  ut  non  numerentur  libri  sigillatim,  sed  codices  quia  in  unu 
codice  divers!  libri  miiltoties,  ut  supra  notatum  est,  habeiitur;  quos 
si  numeraremus,  quingentomm  copiam  superarent.  > 

H<e  ergo  divitoe  Clau9trale9f  ha  mnt  opulentia  coeleatia  ri/tp,  dul- 
etdine  animam  aaginantea,  per  tfua«  in  Centuienaibua  impleta  eat  ilia 
aahbria  aententia : Ama  soientiam  scripturarnm,  et  vitia  non  amabis. 


In  his  valuable  “ Supplemenlal  Motes  to  the  View  of  the 
Stat^  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hallam  has 

* Chronici  Centufenaiat  aive  S.  Richarii,  lib.  m,  cap.  3,  in  d’Acherj’s 
Spieiiegium,  iv.  482-486.  (Par.  1661,  4^".) 
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quoted  the  cursory  notice  of  this  monastic  Library  given 
in  the  tliird  volume  of  Ampere’s  Histoire  UMraire  de  la 
France,  (“^ye  possess  a catalogue  of  the  Library  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  written  in  831; ...  Christian  writers 
are  in  great  majority;  but  we  find  also  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil;  the  Rhetoric  of  Cicero;  the  History  of  Homer, 
that  is,  the  works  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares ;”  ‘)  and 
he  appends  to  the  quotation  this  question:  “Can  anythiiui 
be  lower  than  this,  if  nothing  is  omitted  more  valuable  than 
what  is  mentionedl"^  In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader 
has  the  entire  catalogue  before  him,  and  can  answer  Mr. 
Hallam’s  question  for  himself.  I may,  however,  venture 
to  remark  of  the  Saint  Riquier  collection,  that,  with  all 
its  obvious  deficiencies,  the  monk  who  had  fairly  mas- 
tered the  stores  which  it  offered,  must  have  possessed 
no  mean  intellectual  equipment  for  his  battle  of  life,  as 
it  lay  before  him  in  that  old  ninth  century. 

* Histoire  iitleraire  de  la  France  arant  le  xii*  si'rcle,  iii.  23C. 

* Hallani,  Supplemental  Notes^  396. 
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• Nun  <>ra  ancor  molio  lontaa  daU*  orto, 

Ch'  ei  comlnclo  a far  aetiUr  la  u>rra 
Drila  aaa  gran  vfrtudo  alrun  runfurto ; 

Che  per  Ui  donna  giovinetto  in  ipicrra 

Pel  padre  corse,  a eiU,  com*  alia  mnrto, 
L4  porta  del  placer  neseun  diaeera ; 

R dinanxi  alia  aua  apirital  enrte, 
fA  corom  patrt  le  al  fece  unito; 

PoHcia  di  di'  in  di'  1'  amu  pi6  forte. 


Ua  porch'  io  non  proredo  troppo  chiuso, 

Francesco  e Poverta  per  questi  anianti 
Prendi  oramat  net  mto  parlar  dHTiiso. 

Daktb,  Dtl  VaradUo,  Canto  Dccimopriiiio. 


A silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn, 

And  soil'd  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 

His  aaiMlals  were  with  toilsome  travel  torn, 

And  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray. 

As  he  had  travell'd  many  a summer's  day. 

Through  ttoiliiig  sands  of  Arable  and  Inde; 

And  In  his  hand  a Jacob’s  staff  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon,  and  eke  behind 
Hla  scrip  did  hang,  In  which  his  ueedmonta  he  did  bind. 
HraMSBB,  Tht  Vatrit  (/urea,  Book  1.  Canto  6. 


Like  their  great  Founder,  the  early  Franciscans  “wed- 
ded Poverty,”  and  for  a time  their  communities  were  "• 
characterized  by  an  almost  pilgrim-like  simplicity  of  life. 

But  long  before  the  occurrence  of  those  manifest  de- 
partures  from  the  primitive  strictness  of  their  rule, 
which  created  such  a war  of  words,  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  their  order,  they  gave  indications  of 
literary  tastes,  and  of  that  tendency  to  amass  books  by 
which  such  tastes  are  commonly  accompanied.  Permis- 
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sion  to  own  books  occurs  amongst  the  earliest  of  those 
relaxations  of  the  rigid  vow  of  poverty  which  were  ac- 
corded by  the  Popes,  and  it  was  not  long  before  both 
the  Franciscan  cord  and  the  Dominican  cowl  became 
familiar  sights  to  the  manuscript-vendors.  For  the  new 
monks,  unlike  their  predecessors,  and  despite  their  men- 
dicancy, preferred  the  purchase  of  books  to  their  trans- 
cription; and  they  evinced  such  keenness  in  the  quest, 
as  to  cause  formal  complaint  to  be  made  to  the  Pope,  ‘ 
that  scarcely  could  other  ecclesiastics  purchase  a profit- 
able book  either  in  Divinity  or  in  Arts,  in  Medicine  or 
in  Law,  “all  books  being  bought  by  Friars,  so  that  in 
every  convent  of  Friars  there  is  a large  and  noble  Lib- 
rary.” Very  similar  (save  for  its  far  manlier  tone)  is 
the  testimony  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Philobiblon. 
Richard  of  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham:  “When  we  hap- 
pened to  turn  aside  to  the  towns  and  places  where  the 
mendicants  had  convents,”  he  says,  “ we  were  not  slack 
in  visiting  their  . . . books;  for  there,  amidst  the  deepest 
poverty,  we  found  the  most  precious  riches  treasured 
up;  there,  in  their  wallets  and  baskets,  we  discovered 
not  only  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  master's  table, 
. . . but  indeed  the  shew-bread  without  leaven,  the  bread 
of  angels  ....  These  are  the  ants  that  lay  up  in  har- 
vest; the  laborious  bees  that  are  continually  fabricating 
cells  of  honey. . . . And  that  the  truth  may  be  honoured 
(saving  the  opinion  of  any  man),  although  these  may 


I In  t)ic  famous  oration  of  Richard  FiUralph  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Armagh)^  entitled  De/engorium  curatorum  advfrgug  qui  pririifgiatog  gr 
(iicitnr;  hafn'tvm  Ayfnionf‘  contm  fK  Papa  Innoccntio  IV...  5 Julii  KloO. 
(Paris,  8'“.) 
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have  lately  entered  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  at  the  eleventh  »«>«  »• 

. Ch*pl«r  V. 

hour,  . . . they  have  nevertheless  in  that  shortest  hour  ubreSM  of  ibt 

* UendicAnt 

trained  more  layers  of  the  sacred  books  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  vine-dressers,  following  the  footsteps  of  Paul, 
who,  being  the  last  in  vocation  but  the  first  in  preach- 
ing, most  widely  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Amongst 
these  we  had  some  of  two  of  the  orders,  namely  Preach- 
ers (Dominicans)  and  Minors  (Franciscans),  who  were 
raised  to  the  Pontifical  state,  who  had  stood  at  our 
elbows  and  been  the  guests  of  our  family ; men  in  every 
way  distinguished  as  well  by  their  morals  as  by  their 
learning,  and  who  had  applied  themselves  with  un- 
wearied industry  to  the  compilation,  correction,  ex- 
planation, and  indexing,  of  various  volumes.  Indeed,” 

. . . he  adds, ...  “we  must  in  justice  extol  the  Preachers 
with  an  especial  commendation,  for  we  found  them, 
above  all  other  religious  devotees,  ungrudging  of  their 
most  acceptable  communications,  and  overflowing  with 
a certain  divine  liberality;  we  experienced  them  not  to 
be  selfish  hoarders,  but  meet  professors  of  enlightened 
knowledge.”  ‘ 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  very  early  notices  of 
Libraries,  belonging  either  to  Franciscan  or  to  Do- 
minican communities  in  England,  are  now  extant.  The 
most  considerable  Franciscan  collection  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  London  monastery  (on  the  site  of  the  ““i." 
present  Christ’s  Hospital,  near  Newgate  street),  for  '*'*8**'> 
which  the  first  stone  of  a new  building  was  laid  with 


* PhihbibloHf  c.  vili. 
excepted. 


I quote  Mr.  translation,  a few  phrases 
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niut'h  solemnity  bySir  Richard  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  on  the  21st  October,  1421.  The  hnilding 
was  covered  in  before  the  winter  of  1422,  and  within 
three  years  was  completely  finished  and  furnished  with 
books.  It  was  a handsome  room,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  length  and  thirty-one  feet  in  breadth;  was 
shelved  and  wainscotted  throughout;  having  “twenty- 
eight  desks  and  eight  double  settles.”  The  entire  cost, 
in  the  money  of  that  day,  was  no  less  than  £556,  10,  0, 
of  which  sum  £400  was  defrayed  by  Whittington,  and 
the  remainder  by  Thomas  W'inchelsy  (probably  the  col- 
lector of  various  benefactions),  a brother  of  the  Order. 
It  is  also  recorded,  that  after  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  one  hundred  marks  were  expended  on  the 
transcription  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  dc  Lira,  to  be 
chained  in  the  Library.' 


The  Oxford  Franciscans  had  also  a considerably  Li- 
oi?o7d  rather  (according  to  Anthony  W'ood)  twm  sepa- 

'*"*•  rate  collections  in  the  same  house;  the  one  the  Convent 
Library,  the  other  the  Library  of  the  Schools.  Robert 
Greathead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  always  shown 
a special  regard  for  the  Grey  Friars,  and,  above  all,  for 
one  of  their  then  most  famous  doctors,  Adam  de  Marisco, 
bequeathed  his  books  to  this-  community  at  his  death  in 
1253.*  They  w^ere  particidarly  diligent  in  collecting  the 


* Stow,  Survey,  i.  (Book  iii),  130  (Strype’s  edit).  Stevens’  Addi- 
tions to  Dugdale,  in  the  Monaeticon  ut  ttupra,  vi.  1520. 

^ ...  Prfe  roteris  etiam  familiarem  habuit  fratrem  Adam  de  Marisco 

ob  cujus  affectionem  libros  suos  omnes  conventui  fratrum  minonim  Oxo- 
ni»  in  testamento  legavii.”'— Nip.  Triveti  AnnaifA  ...  Recensnit  T.  Hog 
(Eny.  Hint.  S<h\  1845),  p.  24.'l, 
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works  of  writers  of  their  own  order,  a complete  as  - BOOK  II. 

semblagc  of  whom  would  undoubtedly  look  formidable  Libraries  of  the 

, ” , •'  Mendicant 

for  its  extent,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits.  Wood 
echoes  the  old  cry  against  the  book-covetousness  of 
the  mendicants,  adding  something  from  his  own  obser- 
vation. “The  Friars  of  all  orders,”  he  says,  “and  chiefly 
the  Franciscans,  used  so  diligently  to  procure  all  monu- 
ments of  literature  from  all  parts,  that  wise  men  looked 
upon  it  as  an  injury  to  laymen,  who  therefore  found  a 
difficulty  to  get  any  books.  Several  books  of  Grostest 
and  Bacon  treated  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  be- 
sides some  relating  to  the  Greek  tongue,  but  these 
Friars,  as  I have  found  by  many  ancient  manuscripts, 
bought  many  Hebrew  books  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
disturbed  in  England.  In  a word,  they  to  their  utmost 
power  purchased  whatsoever  way  any  w^ere  to  be  had 
of  singular  learning.”’  ' 

• 

Of  the  Libraries  of  English  Dominicans  there  are  but 

, l*lbri»ry  of  Ui« 

very  meagre  accounts.  At  Oxford  they  had  a collection 
of  considerable  extent,  but  no  catalogue  of  it  has  sur- 
vived. In  their  pains  to  gather  the  works  of  writers  of 
their  own  order,  they  vied  with  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Carmelites,  and  they  were  probably  not  more  critical 
or  more  severe  in  testing  the  pretensions  of  some  doubt- 
ful authora  to  figure  on  their  roll.  The  “occult  sciences” 

— if  they  can  rightly  be  so  termed — had,  it  is  said, 
greater  charms  for  Dominicans  than  the  toils  of  tran- 
scribing MSS.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  liberal 
buyers  and  not  mean  authors.  A very  eminent  French 

* Ant.  a Wooil,  MSS.  quoted  in  itonattfirntij  ut  pp.  1527-8- 

20* 
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DooK  II.  historian  and  ciitic  has,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
Uhrarie!!  of  the  that,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  in- 

Menctirant  ' ^ i • • i i t\-  • * 

oniert.  cIusivc,  literature  was  cultivated  mainly  by  Dominican 
monks.  ‘ 

The  choicest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  famous  old  mo- 
cibrnr,  of th«  nastery  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Venice,  were 
collected  by  Joachimo  della  Torre,  a Friar  of  that 
.1  voniff,  ijouge^  and  afterwards  General  of  his  Order  (who  died 
in  1500),  and  by  Girolamo  Vielmo,  BLshop  of  Citta 
Nuova.  Montfaucon  visited  this  Library  in  1698,  in 
company  with  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  he  gives  a list  of  the 
MSS.  which  especially  attracted  his  attention.  Of  this 
list  the  following  is  a copy,  with  occasional  abridgment : 
I quote  from  Henley's  translation  of  1725  (not  having 
present  access  to  the  original): — 

1.  Grbbk  mss. 

St.  Acgoiy  Nazianzen's  Episttei,  and  some  of  St.  Basil's,  in  a vo- 
lume of  the  twelfth  century. 

St.  Thomas  of  Aquin’s  Works  in  Greek,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  History  of  Thucydides,  a vellum  book  of  the  eleventh  century. 

A silken  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  two  volumes -■ 
Snidas*  Lexicon . . . 

One  Thomas  or  Psaltes  of  Antioch,  0/  the  Son  of  God. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  beginning  with  Demetrius^  a book  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Libanius’  Orations,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

George  Cedrenue’,  History,  ...  of  the  year  1284,  on  silk  paper  ... 

Aristides'  Orations,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century.  * 

A book  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  an  anonymous  author,  0/  philo- 

’ Daunou,  in  speaking  of  tile  great  work  of  Quetif  and  Echard,  Scriptores 
Ordinis  Pradicatonim.  “Father  Quetif  could  not,  indeed,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, “complete  this  book,  but  he  wrote  eight  hundred  notices,  and  these 
the  most  important,  since  they  relate  to  the  Dominican  authors  of  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  a period  when  literature  was  more  cultivated 
in  the  monasteries  then  elsewhere,  and  principally  in  those  of  the  Preach- 
ing Friars.”  Daunou,  art.  QueVi/,  in  the  Hiographie  Unirerselle,  xxxvi,  407. 
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tiophical  causeB  and  Ascribed  to  John  Cornelius,  son 

to  George  Epiphanes  ... 

jKsop*s  Apophthe^mSf  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A Urge  Lexicon  of  the  fourteenth  century  .... 

Stephanos  de  Ubibus,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dionysius  Haiyeamasseus,  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  work 

of  Csesar  Strategus. 

A volume  of  Appian,  written  by  the  same  Ctesar  Strategus. 

Polybius,  written  by  Strategus  at  Florence,  which  makes  me 

apt  to  believe  that  Strategus  was  one  of  those  Greeks  brought 
to  Florence  by  Laurence  de  Medicis  to  transcribe  MSS. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  \ 

Pindar,  | by  the  same  scribe. 

Dionystus  Periegetes,  ) 

II.  Latiii  mss. 

Guilelmus  Pastrsngicus  0/  t7/usfrious  men.  He  was  master  to  Pe- 
trarch, and  by  him  often  mentioned  with  commendation. 

. A volum%  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  anonymous  author,  the 
title  whereof  is:  This  Chronicle  vas  compiled /rom  the  Chronicle 
of  Pope  Damascius  (eic),  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Isidorus,  and 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Honorius  Inclusus,  and  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Scholastical  Uist&rieSf  etc.  [ending  a.d.  1250.]  .... 

The  translations  of  Athanasius'  Book  against  the  Gentiles,  and  con< 
cerniiig  the  Incarnation,  by  Ambrose  Camaldulensis. 

Martinus  Polonus’  Chronicon  A volume  of  the  fifteenth 

century  by  John  Columna,  or  Colonna,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
of  famous  men,  to  his  own  time,  in  alphabetic  order, — a work 
no  way  contemptible  and  worthy  to  be  published.  * 

This  collection  continued  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1789,  when 
most  of  the  MSS.  fi^nd  shelter  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark.  It  doubtless  owed  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  placed  amidst  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  high  antiquity  and  great  magnificence.  The 
Library  itself  was  richly  and  singularly  decorated, — 
with  carvings  in  wood  by  Giacomo  Piazzetto;  with  por- 

' Montfaucon.  !*iarium  ftalicum,  37,  38- 

^ Blume,  Iter  //n/icum,  i.  2*28;  iv.  178-179;  Vogel,  Zusntze  m /?funie, 
ubi  suprny  iL  29;  Montfaucon,  u6i  supra,  39.  Valery,  Voyages  historiques, 
etc.  B.  vi.  c.  18. 
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raits  of  eminent  Dominicans  by  De  Rochis,  Taleapetra, 
and  Lancetta;  and  with  rows  of  Caryatide-like  statues 
of  famous  Churchmen  on  the  one  side;  and  of  famous 
Heretics,  on  the  othei*.  Among  the  latter  figured  Wil- 
liam de  St.  Amour  and  Erasmus,  bound  with  chains  and 
labelled  with  defamatory  inscriptions. 


Of  the  Libraries  of  the  Continental  disciples  of  St. 
Francis,  I can  give  but  very  brief  specimens.  The  first 
is  from  an  undated  catalogue  of  the  collection  belonging 
to  those  of  Annaberg  in  Saxony.  From  its  contents  it 
would  appear  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1558  this 
convent  was  secularized,  and  its  Library,  or  what  re- 
mained of  it,  bestow’cd  on  the  Public  School  of  Anna- 
berg, where  it  is  still  preserved. 


Catalogue  of  the 
U8.S.  of  the 
Library  of  the 
Franciscan  Con- 
vent of  Annaberg. 


B.  Thonifp)  P.  iii. 

NieoUi  tie  Lyra,  P.  v. 

Thom.  Aquinatis  Coneiderationes  de  virCntibus  et  vitiia. 

Tractatua  de  quatuor  novigsimis. 

Gregorios  in  pastorali  super  Rxechielem. 

Flores  Bernhardi. 

Horatli  Epistols.  [Endingt  1463  CoUectut  a Magistro  Johannc  Tin- 
ckelspicl,  Doctore  $acrorum  canouum  ar  poeta  et  oratore  /amo- 
si’asimo  Lipi.J 

Tibullus  [Anno  dci  1483  in  die  Framisri  M.  Jo.  Tinckelspiel  .... 
^niif  hitnc  librum,  guem  ego  Ludovicos  Goz.  de  Werde,  Art.  51gr. 
ab  eodem  propria  in  penona  audivi  et  coUegi  Lipe.'] 

Vlrgilil  Bucolica. 

Ovldius  do  romedio  iimoris. 

Fabulie  ^Esopi  Carm. 

Ciceronis  Orationcs. 

Khetorica. 

Liber  Junii  Juvenalis  Aquinatis  Satyrarnm  vel  Satyricus,  cum  no* 
tis.  [1461  ....  eo  anno  quo  incole  urbit  />omint/m  Andream  Hei. 
den  do  Thanzig  tn  monnnterio  $ancti  Francitci  in  eacrUtia  inter- 
emerunt.  Eodem  etiam  anno  Consult*  ewitati*  ejusdem  decoHa- 
hantur.  Eodem  anno  fere  rjufdem  urbis  igne  cont^umebatur."] 
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Iloratii  EpUtola-.  „ 

Virgilii  Bucolica.  j Chapter  v. 

Virgilii  Georgica.  {Explicit  in  studio  prievlare  CHiccfsitatis  Cra — I^brariei  of  the 
. w , . • ...  ..  Mendicant 

1467.  pro  quo  Deus  aittsstmus  su  dfntdicfus.  Amen.]  Orders. 

Ovitlii  Trist.  L. 

Homerus  per  Pindaruin  iosignem  oratorem  tie  grreco  ill  latinum  tra- 
ductus. 

Jhcauida  Hieronjnii  de  Vallibua,  Paduani,  ad  Dom  Petrum  Puuati 
Paduensem  Prsesulem  dignisaimum,  opus  poelicum  clarisslmum 
in  Jesu  Salvatoris  passionem. 

Ovidius  de  Vetola. 

Liber  de  ludo  scacorum,  qui  alias  liber  de  officiis  nobilium  appellatur. 

Detcrminatio  ConciUi  Basileensis  de  conceptione  B.  Virginia  in  pec- 
cato  originali,  Kranciscl  Maronis. 

Pe  anno  Jabilieo. 

Jiivenes  quid  habent  in  se? 

De  passione  et  resnrrectione  Christi  et  Spirltu  Sancto. 

De  tribus  regibus  gloriose  colonie  quiescentibus. 

Oratio  de  conceptione  intemerate  Virginia  Maria*. 

Sermo  de  Sancta  Maria  Magdalena. 

Liber  B.  Augustini  de  disciplina  Christiana. 

Bernhardinus  de  conceptione  B.  Virginia. 

Casus  longi  super  quinque  libros  decretalium. 

Rcgistrum  et  anctoritatcs  super  decretaies. 

Summa  quarti  decretalium. 

De  arbore  consangoinitatia. 

Deeiaio  conailiaris  supra  dubio  producto  de  indulgentiia,  edita  per 
rcvcrendum  in  Christo  patrem  et  Dominum  Fratrem  Antonium 
de  ordine  Pnedicatonim,  Archiepiscopum  Florentinum,  Docto- 
rem  clarissimum. 

Poenitentiariua,  quern  compilat  Magister  Joannes  dictus  de  Deo,  1472. 

Libellus  dans  modum  legendi  abbreviaturas  in  utroquo  jure. 

Tractatus  de  arbore  consanguinitaCis. 

Repcrtoriom  in  stylo  latino  vulgarium  sermonum  illuminatisaimi 
Doctoris  Jo.  Tauleri  ord.  pnedicatorum. 

Liber  Alberti  M.  Episcopi  Ratisponensis,  ord.  Praedicatorum,  de  ad- 
ha*rendo  Deo  nudato  intellectu  et  afifectu,  et  ultima  ct  suprema 
perfcctione  hominis  in  hac  vita,  quantum  posaibile  eat. 

Concordantiae  Biblieie,  et  juris  canonici  per  ordincm. 

Sermones  per  Lib.  Judith. 

Do  S.  Apollonia,  et  aliis  aanctia. 

Sermonea  in  diebua  festis. 

Libri  Sermonem.  Teutsc/t. 

Sermones  fiber  die  X Gebote.  Teuisck. 

Speculum  conscientiie.  Teutsch. 
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Library  of  the 
Franciscans  of 
Oschats. 


Voli  der  Messe.  v 

De  S.  Chrifitophoro.  I yVtttocAc  rt‘r$e. 

De  S.  Ak'xio.  ) 

Liber  Missaticud.  [At  the  end:  Explicit  sub  anno  Domini  1447,  Sab- 
bato  c/i'rtsioni0  Apoitohrum  per  manut  JohannU  PaalU  Notarii 
Cicitatis  i/i«ne.]  * 

Another  small  library  of  Saxon  Franciscans, — that 
of  the  Friars  Minors  of  Oschatz, — of  which  there  is  a 
MS.  list  or  index  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Dresden,*  of 
the  year  1541,  presents  a contrast  to  that  of  their  breth- 
ren of  Annaberg  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  classic 
poets,  and  indeed  of  everything  that  does  not  come 
within  the  quadruple  pale  of  Biblical,  Patristic,  Schol- 
astical,  or  Juridical  learning. 

This  index  reads  (verbatim)  thus: — 


Concordantie  majorea. 

Textud  Biblie. 

Prima  Pars  Lire. 

Secunda,  tercia,  quarta  pars. 
Postilla  Hugonis. 

Prater  Jacobos. 

Cassiodonis  in  Psalterium. 
Postilla  HngODis  super  Psalthe* 
rium. 

Hugo  super  Proverbia  Salmonis. 

super  libros  Propbetarum. 

alia  pars  super  Prophetas. 

Super  Evang.  Matthei. 

Epistolas  Pauli. 

Paulus  glosatns. 

Glossa  cominua  D.  Tome. 
Auguatini  prima  pars. 

2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9, 

10,  11. 


Inventarium  in  Augustinum. 
Testamentiim  eodicum  D.  Thome. 
Elucidarius  Ecclesiasticorum. 
Primus  et  secundus  Thomas  ada> 
manti  Origenes. 

Opus  origines. 

Ambrosii  prima,  2,  3 pars. 
Athenasius  in  Epistolas  Pauli. 
Opera  diri  Cypriaui. 

Uhimum  voL  din  Tome. 
Testamentum  Celicom. 

glosatiun. 

Isidurus. 

Modus  legend!  abbreviat. 
Philhelmus. 

Ultimum  vol.  Tome. 
Testamentum  din  Thome. 
Berhardus. 

Opera  Anshelmi. 


* Wilisch,  Sachrwht  der  Bibliothek  der  Schulen  der  St  Annenber^t  6; 
and  Arcana  Biblioth,  Annwberg,  17-21;  as  quoted  by  Petzholdt,  ubi  infra. 

* It  is  printed  by  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt,  in  his  Urkundliche  Nachrich- 
ten  sur  Ge$chichte  der  wchsircken  Bibliotheken  (Dresden,  1855,  8'%  24,  from 
which  I copy  it. 
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Gcrsonis  prima,  ‘2,  3*  4 pars. 

Alexander  de  Ales,  1/2,3,  4 pars. 

Vocabnlarius  Juris. 

Liber  diri  Thome. 

Joannes  de  Hisino  super  episco> 
pali  titnlo. 

Liber  diri  Thome. 

Sextns  Decrctalium. 

Summa  Astaxani. 

confoasionum. 

This  catalogue  of  a Franciscan  Library  of  almost  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  will,  in  most  respects, 
but  poorly  compare  with  the  preceding  Benedictine 
catalogues  of  almost  any  date.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to 
understand  it  as  a list  of  the  MS.  portion  only,  some  of 
its  deficiencies  may  have  been  supplied  in  printed  books.’ 
But,  without  dwelling  unduly  on  the  characteristic  iter- 
ation of  the  works  of  the  great  Angelic  Doctor,  the 
narrowness  of  the  selection  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But 
it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  a pregnant  remark  to  be 
found  in  those  Guesses  at  Truth;  by  Two  Brothers,  which 
have  more  both  of  depth  and  of  solidity  about  them  than 
the  absolute  conclusions  of  most  men: — “When  any  one 
declaims  against  the  Schoolmen,  I would  hold  up  the 
Summa  Theologice  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  desire  him 
to  read  and  to  understand  it,  before  he  presumed  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Schoolmen.  This  argu- 
ment would  knock  him  down  as  effectually  as  Johnson's 
folio  knocked  down  the  poor  bookseller.”* 

^ The  title,  ae  gWen  by  PeUholdt,  leares  the  point  donbtful:  Index 
libroram  in  Ceenobio  Franciscanorum  0»chatztensi  a9$ervatornm,  a.  1541 
Jescriptus.  The  Editor  supplies  not  a word  of  comment. 

* Hare,  Guesnes  at  Truths  it,  64. 


Summa  angelica. 

pisani. 

Tabula  Juris. 

Liber  Divi  Thome. 
Antbonini,  1.  2,  3 pars. 
Liber  divi  Thome. 

Tome. 

Prima  pars  S.  Tome. 
Secunda  Secunde  8.  Thome. 
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( HAPTER  Vr. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MONASTIC  LIBRARIES. 


'‘Mr«n«hile  alnng  the  cloicler’s  painted  lide 
The  monkt  (each  bending  low  upon  hia  book, 

With  head  on  hand  rerllned)  their  stndiea  plied ; 
Forbid  to  parijr,  or  In  front  to  look, 
l«engthway«  their  regulated  •eata  they  took. 

The  strutting  Prior  gaeed  with  poiopoua  mien 
And  wakefol  tongue,  prepared  with  prompt  rebuke. 

If  monk  ovleep  in  ahelteriog  hood  was  naeo.— 

He,  wary,  often  peeped  beneath  that  rnwet  acreen. 

Hard  by,  againat  the  windowa'  adrerae  light. 
Where  deaka  were  wont  in  length  of  row  to  atand, 
The  gown'd  artificera  inclined  to  write; 

The  pen  of  ailver  glUten'd  in  the  hand; 

Some  on  their  fingera  rhyming  Latin  seann'd; 

Some  textile  gold  from  balle  unwinding  drew, 

And  on  ntraia'd  velvet  stately  portraits  planiTd; 

Here  arma.  there  face*,  shone  in  embryo  view. 

At  last  to  glittering  life  the  total  figures  grew/' 

Foshboukk,  BritUh  Monachum,  599. 


HOOK  II. 
t.'bapter  VI. 
The  Economy  of 
the  Monastic 
Libraries. 

The  Monastic 
Librarian  a plu- 
ralist. 


In  many  of  the  monastic  communities  both  the  Lib- 
rary (Armarium)  and  its  great  feeder  the  writing-room 
{Scriptorium)  were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
“Precentor  and  Armarius.”  The  very  usual  conjunction 
in  one  person  of  these  offices  of  Leader  of  the  Choir, 
and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  grew  naturally  enough  out  of 
the  fact  that  at  first  the  only  books  which  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  were  breviaries  and  service-books.  Just 
as  easily,  the  task  of  superintending  the  transcription  of 
MSS.  was  often  entrusted  to  the  same  hands  which  al- 
ready had  the  general  charge  of  them!  But  the  practice 
in  this  respect  seems  to  have  greatly  varied  in  different 
eoinimmities. 
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In  those  Antiquiores  Consueludines  Cluniacetisis  Monas- 
tern,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  collected  by  monk 
Ulric  for  the  information  of  the  Abbot  of  Hirschau,  oc- 
curs a long  chapter,  De  Prcecentore  y Armario,'  which 
begins  thus:  “drwnm  nomen  obtinuit  eo  quod  in  ejus  manu 
solet  esse  Bibliotheca,  qua  el  in  alio  nominum  Armarium  ap- 
peliatur.^  Mac  est  obedienlia,  quam  ex  more  nullus  meretur, 
nisi  nutrilus;"  but  it  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  business 
of  the  choir,  and  with  sundry  matters  of  minor  discip- 
line. For,  in  addition  to  his  musical  and  literary  duties, 
the  poor  Armarius  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  a 
sort  of  “ Master  of  Ceremonies,”  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  daily  conventual  life;  so  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ‘■‘■Armarius  Junior,"  or  (as  he  is  sometimes 
called)  a ‘■‘•Solatium  Armarii"  must  have  been  amply 
justified. 

* Printed  in  D’Achery’s  SpicUegium,  iv.  165-1B8. 

’ Comp.  Da  Cange,  § Armaria:  **3.  Abmabia.  Bibliotheca.  Vetus  Inter* 
pre«  Juvenalis,  Sat.  iii.  219.  Armartam  AiVe  Bibliothecam.  S.  Wilhelmi  Con* 
stitut.  Hirsaug.  ii.  16.  Prior  noriter  eiectus  post  domnum  Ahhatem  dr  om- 
nibus rebus  et  causiSj  qua  ad  Monasterium  pertinent  se  intromittit,  nisi  de 
thesauro  Ecelesia  ct  de  Armaria,  qua  in  potestate  Abbatis  eonsistunt.  Ar- 
MABiUM,  Kadem  notione  Latini  scriptores  usurpant.  Gloss.  Saxon.  ..El- 
frici:  Bibliotheca^  tel  Armarium  tel  Arckitumy  boochord}  i.  e.  librornm 

thesaurus Ita  Amairr  nostri  usnrpanint.  Le  Roman  d'Ale- 

zandre,  MS.: 

Celr  Mtoire  trouTons  escriti*, 

(joe  Tous  vaeil  nronter  et  ratrairr, 

Ro  un  de*  Uvrea  4c  VAmaire, 

Monwigneur  8.  Tere  A BiauT«». 

De  U fu  ciai  Uvres  relraia.**— 

Olossarium  Media  et  Injima  Latinitatis,  i.  397  (Henschel,  1840).  Of  less 
frequent  occurrence  arc  the  words  Libraria  and  Librarium , e.  g.  Mo- 
nachus  Altiosod.  Ann.  960 : Claustrum  quofpte  Canonieomm  crematum  est., 
Librariumqne  et  omamenta  ecclesia.  Will.  Thom,  in  Chron.  c.  21,  jf  16: 
f).  A66riA  ....  instituit  ut  singulis  annis  in  perpetunm  in  principin  Quadra- 
gesima, die  qua  Librarium  de/ertur  in  Capitulum,  vironim  onima  commen- 
dentur,  et  absolvantur  anima  dt/unctorum,  per  qtion  I^ibrarium  hujus  Ecele- 
sia  fuerit  aliqnnliter  emendaUtm.  Ibid.  iv.  102. 
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Chapter  VI. 
The  Kconomy  of 
the  Muuostie 
Libraries. 


Piilies  of  the 
ArmariuH,  as 
Librarian. 


Kc-guiationa  ron- 
reriiiiiK  the  iuue 
of  books  in  Mo* 
aatk  Libraries. 


In  the  strictly  bibliothecal  part  of  his  functions,  the 
Armarim  had  necessarily  a wide  discretion,  especially 
as  respects  his  methods  of  working.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books,  for  instance,  very  much  would  de- 
pend on  the  accidents  of  locality;  definite  rules  are 
therefore  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  the  Consuetudines 
vetercs  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  there  is,  in- 
deed, a direction  that  the  books  should  not  be  too  much 
crowded  together, ; ‘ but,  with  this  exception,  a con- 
siderable collection  of  monastic  statutes — minute  as  it 
is  of  their  essence  to  be — might  be  examined  without 
anjdhing  on  this  head  being  met  with.  As  respects  cata- 
logues, however,  many  passages  occur  in  the  various 
codes,  some  of  which  will  merit  notice  hereafter. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  issue  and  loan  of 
books  must  needs  have  been  stringent  when  every 
volume  represented  a formidable  amount  of  labour; 
when  many  volumes  could  only  be  replaced  by  a special 
embassy  to  another  monastery;  and  when  some  could 
not  be  replaced  at  all.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that,  at  least  in  the  large  and  eminent  monasteries, 
these  rules  were  liberally  construed  on  proper  occasions- 
They  fall  obviously  under  two  heads : the  one  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  books  to  the  brethren  of  the  monas- 
tery itself;  the  other  to  the  loan  of  books  to  strangers. 

An  express  regulation  concerning  the  use  of  the  Lib- 


1 quo  [i.  e.  in  Armario]  ctiam  diver^i  ordines  seorsum  ac  scorsum 
distinct!  et  cenTenienter  coaptati  esse  debent,  in  quibus  libri  soparatim  ita 
coUucari  possint  et  distingni  ub  invieem,  iic  vcl  nimia  conipressio  ipsis 
libris  nnceat,  vel  confusto  aliquid  specialiter  in  eis  qiiserenti  moram  nffe* 
rat  vel  impedimentum.'* — Martene,  De  antiijuis  Evvlesice  ritihiu,  iii.  262,  App. 
(Vogel,  EinigcB  uber  Amt  unJ  Stdluny  des  Armarium,  etc.  Scrup.  iv.  40.) 
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rary  by  the  monks  occura  in  the  48th  chapter  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  reads  thus:  In  diehm  Quad- 
rngesimcp  accipiant  (fratres)  omnes  singulos  codices  de  biblio- 
theca quos  per  ordinem  ex  inlegro  leganl.  Qui  codices  in 
caput  Quadragesimce  dandi  sunt.  This  regular  annual  de- 
livery of  books  at  Lent  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity became  the  established  practice  of  nearly  nil 
the  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  continued,  with  slight 
modifications,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  mediseval 
jKjriod.  ‘ 

The  precise  day  on  which  this  annual  partition  was 
to  be  made,  depended,  at  first,  on  the  will  of  the  Abbot 
or  other  Superior;  but  after  the  Cluniac  and  Cistercian 
reforms  it  was  usually  fixed  by  statute.  Howsoever 
fixed,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the  ylrmarias  to  spread 
out  on  a carpet  in  the  Chapter-House  the  books  assigned 
for  circulation  during  the  coming  year.  After  mass  the 
monks  were  assembled;  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Rule  and  Constitutions  were  read;  and  the  Armarius 
then  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  monks, 
each  of  whom  had  to  answer  to  his  name,  and  to  return 
the  book  he  had  borrowed  a year  before.  In  certain 
communities  it  was  the  practice  for  the  Abbot  to  put 
some  question  on  the  contents  of  each  book  so  returned, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  that  it  had  been  read 
carefully.  If  the  answer  was  satisfactory,  the  borrower 
was  then  asked  what  other  book  he  desired  to  have;  if 
unsatisfactory,  the  book  was  re-dehvered  with  an  in- 

* Vogel,  ut  ttuproj  p.  43  (where  many  references  are  given  to  passages 
on  this  subject  in  the  various  Benedictine  Constitutions).  This  Essay,  like 
that  writer's  other  papers  on  such  subjects,  is  characterized  by  a most  pains- 
taking comparison  of  authorities. 
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HOOK  1..  tiinatlon  that  on  the  next  occasion  a better  result  would 

Chapter  VI.  , ... 

The  Kronomy  of  be  expectccl.  Thc  Annanus  (or  his  assistant)  kept  a 

the  Mooa^^tic  * . ^ ^ ^ 

Libr.rir5.  l/mis  Ubrorum  or  register,  an  example  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Hcrrgott's  Vetus  disciplina  monaslicu.'  In  the  Car- 
thusian Houses  the  issue  of  two  books  at  a time  appears 
to  have  been  permitted;  Ad/iuc  etiam  libros  ad  legendum 
accipit  (frater)  duos  quibus  omnern  diligentiam  curamque  prcB- 
bere  jubelur  ne  fumo,  ne  pulvere,  vel  alio  quoque  sorde  macu- 
lentur.  ® How  very  far  the  cautions  contained  in  this  last 
named  regulation  were  from  being  superfluous  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Philobiblon  under 
the  heading:  Of  handling  books  in  a cleanly  manner  and 
keeping  them  in  order.  But  we  must  charitably  hope  that 
some  of  the  grosser  examples  of  the  abuse  of  books, 
which  so  roused  the  good  bishop’s  indignation,  were 
but  rarely  seen  in  monasteries. 

As  respects  the  loan  of  books  to  strangers,  there  is 
Lr.ro/iIoIk»!io  considerable  variety  in  the  regulations  of  difierent  or- 
communities.  But  the  principle  most  usually 
adopted  was  that  of  lending  on  pledge.  We  read  for 
example  in  the  Aniiquw  Consuetudines  Canonicorum  Regul 
S.  Victoris  Parisiensis: — Aunquam  Armarius  libros  prcestare. 
debet,  nisi  ab  eo,  cui  prmstat,  vadimonium  accipiat;  ita  ut  st 
persona  ignota  fuerit,  et  wquivalens  sit  ipsurn  vadimonium  el  no- 
men illius,  cui  praestat  et  vadimonium,  quod  accipit,  in  brevi 
annotatum  retineat.  Majores  autem  et  pretiosores  libros  sine 
licentia  Abbalis  prcestare  non  debet.  ^ 

Many  regulations  on  this  section  of  conventual  econ- 

' Pp.  119-120.  (Vogel»  ut  nupra^  01.) 

* Statuta  anti(/va  ordinis  (^rtkuaianorum,  c.  xvi.  9. 

* Martono,  De  antiquiA  Ecclettiw  ritibun,  ni.  App.  262. 
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oiny  occur  in  the  Acts  of  General  ('hai)tei*s  and  Conn-  »<><»  n- 

. . . rhnpitr  VI. 

cUb.  Usually  they  tend  to  restrict  the  practice,  or  at  all  Econom,  »r 
events  to  guard  it  from  abn.se,  by  the  niiiltiplication  of  Libnrif,. 
conditions  and  forms;  but  sometimes,  as  at  the  Council 
of  Rouen  in  1214,  they  aim  at  the  removal  of  subsisting 
impediments : e.  g.  Intcrdicimus  inter  alia  x'iris  religiosis 
ne  emiltaiit  juramenta  de  non  commondandis  tibris  indigen- 
tibus,  cum  commodare  inter  prariptm  opera  repuletur  misere- 
cordicp.  Quocirca  ....  alii  ad  opus  fratrum  in  domo  reti- 
neantur,  alii  secundum  providentiam  abbatis,  cum  indemnilate 
domtis  indigenlibus  commodentur,  §*c. ' 

Sometimes,  when  books  were  lent  expressly  for  tran- 
scription, it  was  stipulated  that  a copy  should  accom- 
pany the  borrowed  MS.  on  its  return.  Thus,  wlicn  St. 

Bernard's  Secretary  Nicholas  had  sent  two  volumes  of 
his  master’s  works  to  Peter  of  Celle,  he  wrote  to  him : 

“Make  haste  to  copy  these  quickly,  and  send  them  to 
me ; and,  according  to  my  bargain,  cause  a copy  to  be 
made  for  me.  And  both  those  which  I have  sent  to  you, 
and  the  copies,  as  I have  said,  return  them  to  me,  and 
take  care  that  I do  not  lose  a single  tittle."  ’ How  ex- 
tensively this  “Commercium  librorum”  was  carried  on 
by  monks  may  be  readily  seen,  by  way  of  examples,  in 
the  many  letters  on  the  subject  which  Pez  has  gathered 
from  the  annals  (between  the  years  983  and  1001)  of  a 
single  monastery, — that  ofTegernsee,  above  mentioned, 

— and  has  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus 
anecdotorum  noidssimus;  or,  more  compendiously  still,  by 


* BeMiTif  C'orci/m  liotomogermaf  118,  119.  (Vofcel,  ubi  supra,) 

’ Bibt.  (’tuniacfosiSf  lib.  i.,  ns  quott'd  hr  Maitiftml,  Park  440 
(3d  edit.). 
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the  brief  extracts  from  that  volume,  and  from  other 
collections,  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  inserted  in  those  Es- 
says on  ‘■'■The  Dark  Ages,”^  to  which  I am  so  much  in- 
debted already. 

From  the  work  last  named  I take  a very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  activity  of  the  monastic  scribes,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  as  depicted  by  Othlonus,  a monk 
of  St.  Emmeram’s  at  Ratisbon,  in  his  book  De  ipsius  ten- 
tationibus,  varia  fortuna,  el  scriptis.  After  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  original  compositions,  and  saying,  “as  the 
Lord  commanded  the  dmmoniac  in  the  Gospel  to  go  to 
his  own  house,  and  shew  how  great  things  God  had 
done  for  him,”  he  proceeds: — 

**For  the  same  reasoiif  I think  it  proper  to  add  an  account  of 
the  great  knowledge  and  capacity  fur  writing  which  w'aa  given  me 
by  the  Lord  in  my  childhood.  ....  I began  long  before  the  u^ual 
time  of  learning,  and  without  any  order  from  the  master  to  learn 
the  art  of  writing.  But  in  a furtive  and  unusual  manner,  and  with- 
out any  teacher,  I attempted  to  learn  that  art; and,  after  a 

short  time,  I began  to  write  so  well,  and  was  so  fond  of  it,  that 
in  the  place  where  1 learned,  that  Is,  in  the  monastery  of  Tegem- 
see,  I wTOte  many  books.  And,  being  sent  into  Franconia  while  1 
was  yet  a boy,  I worked  so  hard  at  writing  that  before  I returned 
I had  nearly  lost  my  sight.  This  I resolved  to  mention  in  the  hope 
that  / might  excite  somf  others  to  a similar  love  of  labour;  and  ... 
lead  them  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God  with  me Then,  after 

^ Maitland,  ut  supra,  502-504.  Amongst  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
Tegcmsce  correspondence  are,  the  Tripartite  History,  a Horace,  a Statins, 
a Persius,  a Juvenal,  a Boethius,  a ^Librnm  plenarim  collationU,*  and  the 
* Liber  Invectivarum  Tullii  Ciecronis  in  Salustium.*  In  other  letters,  chiefly 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  cited  in  an  earlier  portion  of  Dr.  Mait- 
land’s book,  repeated  mention  will  be  found  of  Uie  Holy  Scriptures;  snffi* 
cient,  indeed,  to  convince  those  who  may  not  have  leisure  to  consult  the 
sources  for  themselves,  that  the  censures  of  monkish  ignorance  in  this  re- 
spect have  often  been  far  too  indiscriminate  and  sw'ccping.  The  tw*o  chap- 
ters entitled  “The  Bible  in  the  Dark  Ages,**  will  well  repay  perusal. 

^ Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta,  iv.  448;  and  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum 
Sorissimus,  Hi.  p.  x.  (quoted  by  Maitland,  ut  supra,  417-410). 
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I came  to  be  a monk  in  the  mona^itery  of  St.  Emmeram,  I wa^ 
soon  induced  by  the  request  of  some  of  thorn,  again  to  occupy  my< 
self  so  much  in  writing  that  I seldom  got  any  interval  of  rest,  ex- 
cept on  festivals,  and  at  such  times  as  work  could  not  be  per- 
formed. In  the  mean  time  there  came  more  work  upon  me;  for, 
as  they  saw  that  I was  generally  reading,  or  writing,  or  composing, 
they  made  me  the  schoolmaster.  By  all  which  things  I was,  through 
God’s  grace,  so  fully  occupied,  that  I frequently  could  not  allow 
my  body  the  necessary  rest.  And  when  I had  a mind  to  compose 
anything,  I very  commonly  could  not  find  time  for  It,  except  on 
holy  days,  or  by  night,  being  tied  down  by  the  business  of  teach- 
ing the  boys,  and  the  transcribing  which  I had  been  persuaded  to 
undertake.  Therefore,  beside  the  books  w hich  I composed  myself, 
which  I wrote  to  give  away  for  the  edification  of  those  who  asked 
for  them,  and  of  others  to  whom  1 gave  them  unasked,  1 wrote 
nineteen  missals, — ten  for  ...  our  own  monastery,  four  for  the  brethren 
at  Fulda,  five  for  those  in  other  places;  three  books  of  the  Gospel, 
and  two  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  are  called  Lectio- 
naries;  besides  which  I wrote  four  service  book.n  for  matins.  After- 
wards, old  age  and  infirmity  of  various  kinds  hindered  me;  espe- 
cially the  tedious  interruption  which  lasted  for  a very  long  time 
through  various  anxieties,  and  the  grief  •which  was  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  our  monastery;  but  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  who  alone  governs  all  things,  and  who  has  vouchsafed 
to  give  many  things  to  roe  unworthy,  be  praise  eternal,  be  honour 
everlasting. 

think  it  right  also  to  relate,  us  far  as  I am  able  to  recol- 
lect, how  many  books  I have  given  to  dififerent  monasteries  and 
friends;  and  first  1 would  mention  the  monks  at  Fulda,  because,  Is 
I worked  a great  deal  in  their  monastery,  writing  many  books, 
which  I sent  to  oar  monastery,  so  in  our’s  I wrote  out  some  books 
which  they  had  not;  and,  if  I remember  rightly,  I sent  them  seven. 
To  the  monks  of  Hirschfeld,  two  books;  and  when  I returned  from 
those  parts  and  came  to  Amerbach,  I gave  one  to  the  Abbot  of 
that  place.  Afterwards,  being  under  obligation  to  Brother  William, 
I gave  him  four  books,  among  which  was  a very  valuable  Missal. 
To  the  Abbot  of  Lorsch,  one  book;  to  certain  friends  dwelling  in 
Bohemia,  four  books;  to  a ft*iend  at  Passau,  one  book;  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Tegemsee,  two  books;  to  the  monastery  of  Pryel,  near  os, 
one  volume,  in  which  were  three  books.  And  I also  gave  one 
book,  and  various  Epistles,  to  my  sister's  son,  who  was  living  there. 
To  the  monastery  of  Obermunster  I gave  three  books,  and  to  that 
of  Niedermunster,  one  book.  Moreover,  to  many  others  I gave  or 
sent,  at  different  times,  sermons,  proverbs,  and  edifying  writings.” 
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These  labours  of  the  industrious  monk  of  Ratisbon. 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  suffer  eclipse  when  compared 
with  those  of  a devout  eleventh-century  nun  of  Wesso- 
brunn  in  Bavaria,  named  Diemudis,  whose  biography 
has  also  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Maitland  from  the  Thesatt- 
rtts  of  Pez: — 

*<Dieniudi«,’*  writes  the  historian  of  Wcssobrunn,  *'was  formerh 
a most  deroat  nun  of  this  monastery.  For  onr  monastery  waa 
formerly  double,  or  divided  into  two  parts,— that  is  to  say,  of  monks 
and  of  nuns.  The  place  of  the  monks  was  where  it  now  is;  hot 
that  of  the  nuns  where  the  parish  church  now  stands.  This  virgin 
was  most  skilful  in  the  art  of  writing.  For  though  she  is  not 
known  to  have  composed  any  work,  yet  she  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  many  volumes  in  a most  beautiful  and  legible  character,  both 
for  divine  service  and  for  the  public  library  of  the  monastery,  which 
arc  enumerated  in  a list  written  by  herself  in  a certain  ^Plenarius.* 
For  in  tliat  list  the  following  books  pertaining  to  divine  service  are 
enumerated: — • 

1.  A Missal  with  the  Gradual  and  Sequences. 

2.  Another  Missal,  with  Gradual  and  Sequences,  yhich  vn$  given 
to  the  Bishop  oj  Treves. 

3.  Another  Missal  with  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  Gradual,  and  Se- 
quences. 

4.  Another  Missal,  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  for  the  whole 

• year;  and  the  Gradual  and  Sequences;  and  the  entire  service 

for  baptism. 

5.  A Missal,  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 

C.  A Book  of  Offices. 

7.  Another  Book  of  Offices,  with  the  baptismal  service,  irAirA 
teas  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Angshurg. 

8.  A Book  with  the  Gospels  and  Lessons. 

0.  A Book  with  the  Gospels. 

10.  A Book  with  the  Epistles. 

These  books  she  wrote,  as  I have  said,  for  the  nse  and  oma 
ment  of  divine  service.  With  the  following  she  adorned  our  Lib- 
rary,   of  which  ...  [some]  have  perished  and  arc  lost,  either 

through  the  burning  of  the  monastery  (which  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened twice),  or  by  the  negligence  and  sloth  of  subsequent  monks. 

11.  A Bible,  in  fv-o  ro/wmes,  u-hich  teas  given  for  the  Estate  t«  iV 
sinberck. 

12.  A Bible,  in  three  volttmr.s. 
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13.  The  Moralti  of  St,  Gregory  (that  it,  hi»  Commentary  on  Job), 
in  six  volumes  (the  first  ami  third  of  which  are  lost). 

14.  St.  Gregory  ad  Regaredum  (?) 

15.  St,  Gregory  on  Ezechiel,  and  some  other  thimjs,  in  one  volume, 

16.  Sermona  and  UoroilieH  of  ancient  d«>etori»,  three  volumes. 

17.  Origen  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1$.  Origen  on  the  Canticles. 

19.  Angustinc  on  the  Psalms,  three  volumes. 

20.  Augustine  on  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  first  Rpistle,  of  St.John, 
two  volumes  (the  first  missiruj). 

21.  Augustine’s  Epistles,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five. 

22.  Augustine  *De  verbis  Domini;*  ‘De  Sermone  Domini  in 
Monte;’  *De  opere  monachorum *De  agone  Christiano;' 
*De  adorando;’  *De  professione  vidiiitatis;*  *De  bono  conju- 
gali;*  *Do  virginitate.’ 

23.  St.Jerome’sRptstles,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixtyfiour. 

24.  The  Tripartite  History  of  Cassiorlonis. 

25.  Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History. 

26.  Fifty  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine;  The  Life  of  St.  Silvester; 
Jerome  against  Vigilantius,  and  *De  consolatione  mortuorum;' 
The  Life  of  St.  Blaise;  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Almoner. 

27.  Paschasius  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  The  Contlict 
of  Lanfranc  with  Berengarius;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Dio- 
nysius; The  Life  of  St.  Adrian,  etc. 

28.  St.  Jerome  *Dc  Hebraicis  Quiestionibus,’  and  many  other  works 
(i.  e.  tracts?)  by  him  and  by  other  writers. 

29.  St.  Augnstine's  Confessions. 

30.  Canons. 

31.  The  Gloss,  alphabetically  arranged.  (G/ossa  per  J.  B.  C. 
composita.) 

These  are  the  volumes  written  with  her  own  hand  by  the  afore- 
said handmaid  of  God,  Diemudis,  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  of  the 
holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  patrons  of  this  monastery.”  ^ 

Of  earnest  labourers  in  the  monastic  writing-rooms, 
worthy  to  rank  with  Othlonus  and  Diemudis,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a long  list.  Here,  however, 
these  must  suffice,  by  way  of  specimens  of  their  class, 
and  as  indications  of  much  devout  and  unobtrusive 
work,  by  which  all  succeeding  generations  have  bene- 


I Maitland,  ut  supra^  419-421,  quotii^g  Pez,  Dm.  Isayog. 
Thesaurus  Anccdotorum  Sovissimus^  p.  xx. 

21  ' 
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fited,  and  whicli,  in  the  aggregate,  must  needs  constitute 
no  mean  set-oflf,  if  I may  so  speak,  in  the  account  of 
monastic  indolence  and  corruption.  That  such  work, 
wlien  it  came  to  be  performed  rather  as  routine  drudgery 
than  as  the  labour  of  love,  will  often  have  been  done 
ignorantly  and  carelessly,  is  certain  enough.  Two  other 
things,  however,  are  at  least  equally  plain:  the  one, 
that  early  monastic  writers  had  a deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  attended  the  transcriber's  task,  and 
took  pains  to  impress  it  on  those  who  should  follow 
them;  the  other,  that  such  inquirers  into  this  subject  as 
have  most  patiently  and  laboriously  investigated  me- 
diaeval literature,  are  uniformly  the  most  charitable  in 
their  views  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  monkish  scribes, 
and  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the  largeness  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  their  toils  have  imposed  on 
us,  who  have  entered  into  their  labours. 

“I  adjure  you  who  shall  transcribe  this  book,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  glorious  coming,  who  will 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  you  compare 
what  you  transcribe,  and  diligently  correct  it  by  the 
copy  from  which  you  transcribe  it,  with  this  adjuration 
also,  and  insert  it  in  your  copy.”'  Such  a caution  as 
this  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  books  which  were 
the  staple  of  the  monastic  scriptorium,  and  injunctions 
of  similar  tendency  repeatedly  occur  in  the  Constitutions 
of  various  communities. 

The  tasks  of  the  copyists  appear  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  monasticism  to  have  been  usually  carried  on  in  com- 

’ Preface  to  ^l/ric'e  Homiliefy  MS.  Lands  373  (quot^  in  Merrrweather** 
Bittiomama  in  the  Middle  Ayeoy  22^.  . 
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pany.;  but  some  times  singly,  each  scribe  occupying  his  »o<ni  n. 
scriptoriolum,  or  little  writing-cell,  apart.  Such  a cell  was  The  nco«omj  ot 
perhaps  not  unlike  that  which  is  thus  described  by  ubr^iet. 
“Secretary  Nicholas,”  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century : — 

**Its  door  opeo8  into  the  apartment  of  the  Novices,  where  com* 
monly  a great  number  of  persons  distinguished  by  rank  as  well  as 
bj  literature,  put  on  the  new  man  in  newness  of  life  ....  On  the 
right  the  cloister  of  the  monks  runs  off,  in  which  the  more  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  community  walk There,  under  the  strictest 

discipline,  they  individually  open  the  books  of  divine  eloquence, 
not  that  they  may  winnow  forth  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  but 
that  they  may  elicit  love,  compunction,  and  devotion.  From  the 

left  projects  the  infirmary  and  place  of  exercise  for  the  sick 

And  do  not  suppose  that  my  little  tenement  is  to  be  despised;  for 
it  is  a place  to  be  desired  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  com- 
fortable for  retirement.  It  is  filled  with  most  choice  and  divine 
books,  at  the  delightful  view  of  which  I feel  contempt  for  the  vanity 
of  this  world,  considering  that  **  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'* 

...  This  place  is  assigned  to  me  for  reading,  and  writing,  and 
composing,  and  meditating,  and  praying,  and  adoring  the  Lord  of 
majesty.*’  • 


It  seems  that  subsequently  to  the  period  to  which 
this  extract  relates,  the  use  of  the  separate  cells  for 
writing-purposes  increased,  probably  because  it  was 
found  difficult  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  congregation 
of  scribes  to  that  main  point  of  monastic  discipline, — 
silence.  At  a Chapter  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  held  in  1 1 3 4, 
the  rule  enjoining  the  observance  of  silence,  as  strictly 
in  the  scriptorium  as  in  the  cloister,  was  expressly  in- 
sisted on: — In  omnibus  scriptoriis  uhicunqueex  consueludtne 
Monachi  scribunl,  silentium  teneatur  sicut  in  claustro.* 


• Sibl.  Clun.,  fit  supra;  quoted  by  Maitland,  404,  40,'>. 

^ Rainnrduit  Abbas  Cistercicnstii,  in  Constituf.  cap.  nit.,  as  quoted  by 
Ducangc,  Gfossarium  etc.  vi.  131. 
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It  is  iieitlier  needful  nor  practicable  here  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  particular  regidations  of  the  monastic 
scriptoria.  One  or  two  of  the  more  important  passages 
may,  however,  be  concisely  indicated.  Thus  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Liber  Ordinis  S.  Victoris  Parisiensis, 
as  quoted  by  Ducange,  from  the  original  MS.,  we  read: 
Quicvnque  de  fralribus  inlra  claustrum  scriplores  sunt,  quibus 
officium  scribendi  ab  Abbale  injvnctum  esl,  omnibus  iis  Ar- 
marius  providere  debet,  quid  scribant,  el  quce  ad  scribendum 
necessaria  sunt,  prwbere,  nec  quisquam  eorum  aliud  scribere, 

quam  ille  prceceperit Loca  etiam  determinata  ad 

ejusmodi  opxis  seorsum  a Conventu,  latnen  intra  claustrum 
prceparanda  sunt,  ubi  sine  perlurbalione  et  strepitu  Scriptores 
open  suo  quietius  intendere  possinl.  Ibi  aulem  sedentes  et 
operantes,  silentium  diligenter  servarc  debent,  nec  extra  quo- 
quam  otiose  vagari.  Nemo  ad  eos  intrare  debet,  excepto  Ab- 
bnte,  et  Priore,  el  Sub-priore,  et  Armario.  * Again,  in  the 
ancient  Constitutions  of  the  Carthusians,  c.  36 : . . . . Hoc 
autem  esse  debet  specialiter  opus  luum,  . . . Ubris  scribendis 
operam  diligenter  impendas.  Hoc  siquidem  speciale  esse  debet 
opus  Curtiisiensium  inclusorum;  and  elsewhere,  Porro  siita 
provideril  Prior,  unum  est,  cut  in  operatione  specialiter  in- 
lenderc  debes,  ul  videlicet  et  scribere  discas,  si  tamen  addis- 
rere  poles,  el  si  poles,  el  scis,  ul  scribas.  Hoc  quodammodo 
opus,  opus  immorlale  esl:  opus  si  dicere  Heel,  non  Iransieus. 
se.d  manens:  opus  itaque,  ul  sic  dicamus,  el  non  opus:,  opus 
denique,  quod  inter  omnia  alia  opera  magis  decet  viros  reli- 
giosos  lileratos.^ 

Alcuin’s  admonitory  verses  on  the  duties  of  the  Scrip- 

* ]>urange,  in  voce  Scrifitrjrfii,  ut  tup. 

’ Ibid. 
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turiuui — or,  more  accurately  perhaps,  those  older  verses 
which  he  improved  and  has  preserved  for  us, — have 
been  often  quoted,  but  may  not  unfitly  close  these 
brief  notices  of  its  economy: — 

Hi(*  sedeaot  sacrae  scribentes  famina  logis 
Nec  noil  sanctorum  dicta  saorata  Patriim, 

Hie  interscrere  caveant  sua  frivnla  verbis, 

Frivola  nec  propter  erret  et  ipsa  mantis. 

Correctosque  slbi  qmerant  studiosu  libellos, 

Tramit«  quo  recto  penua  volantU  eat. 

Per  cola  dlstinguant  proprios,  et  commata  sensus, 

£t  punctos  ponant  ordine  quoiique  suo. 

Nc  vel  falsa  legal,  taceat  vel  forte  repente, 

Ante  pioB  fratres,  lector  in  Rcclesia. 

Rst  decus  egregium  sacrorum  scribere  libros, 

Nec  meroede  sua  seriptor  et  ipse  caret. 

Fodcre  quam  vites,  melius  est  scribere  libros, 

Ille  suo  ventri  serviet,  iste  anims?, 

Vel  nova,  vel  vetera  poterit  pruferre  magister 
Plurima,  quisque  legit  dicta  sacrata  Patrum.  * 


In  the  economy  of  Libraries,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the 
character  of  their  catalogues.  A poor  Library,  with  a 
good  catalogue,  will  often  be  of  more  utility  to  the 
student  than  a rich  Library  with  a bad  or  carelessly 
compiled  one.  We  cannot  expect  that  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  bibliography  monastic  catalogues  should  be 
models.  They  were  of  course  defective  in  plan,  and  not 
nnfrequently  bear  the  marks  of  carelessness  in  execution. 
Yet  on  some  points  they  will  contrast  favourably  with 
catalogues  of  not  inconsiderable  collections,  printed  at 
the  cost  of  wealthy  persons  in  the  year  IS.'iti. 

* Comp.  Alcuini  Optra^  ii.  211,  with  Ducange,  «6i  ttupra. 
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HOOK  II.  Of  the  monastic  catalogues  which  have  been  printed 

Cliapw  VI.  , • ‘ll  i_ 

TheEconom,  o(  111  the  preceding  pages,  most,  it  will  be  seen,  are  mere 

Ih.  HonuUc  . ‘ j ■ 1.  1 !•  1 

Libr.rii!..  inventories,  with  no  classmcatioii  and  with  but  little 
iletail.  Early  instances  may,  however,  be  found  both  of 
tolerable  method  and  of  minute  accuracy. 

Perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  early  and  especially 
of  monastic  lists  of  books,  that  has  ever  been  made,  is 
that  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich.  It  has  accumu- 
lated by  the  absorjition  into  that  vast  repository  of  so 
many  conventual  collections,  and  is  said  to  number 
nearly  600  separate  catalogues,  including,  as  may  well 
he  imagined,  specimens  of  almost  all  known  varieties.* 

.\niongst  these  is  a catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
of  th.  Benedictine  abbey  of  Weihenstephan,  compiled  in  the 
1 2th  century,  which  begins  thus : Mac  est  noticia  librorvm 
Catholicorum  erclesi<p  S.  Stephani,  inpriniis  qui  pertinent  ad 
divinum  servitiurn.  Then  follow  alii  libri  a fratribus  in  ca- 
pitolio  el  ad  mensam  et  ad  colla. — legendi,  all  of  W’hich  are 
theological,  or  devotional ; these  are  followed  by  scien- 
tific, poetical,  and  historical  books,  indiscriminately. 
Here  the  only  classification  is  that  resulting  from  the 
different  uses  to  which  the  books  were  applied  under 
the  monastic  regulations. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  monastery  of 
( .uiopu.  »f  ihe  St.  Emmeram  at  Ratisbon.the  arrangement  is  that  of  the 
desks  or  book-cases  in  which  the  volumes  were  placed. 
Of  these  there  were  thirty-two,  thus  apftropriated : 

Pulpitum. 

I.  II.  Librum  lextuum  Jiiblia>. 

‘ Schmcller,  Wtrhercatalotje  de$  XT.  und  /tiikercr  Jahrhuruierte, 

ii.  *243.) 
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Pulpituin. 

III.  IV.  V.  VI.  Diversi  Exposilores  super  Biblia. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  Doctores 
I'anliquiores)  secundum  ordinem  alphabetic  cum  quibus- 
dam  libris  suis. 

XVI.  Libri  Historiarum. 

XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  Libri  dicers.  docL(recentiorum). 

XXI.  XXII.  XXIII.  Libri  Juris  (canonici). 

XXrV.  Libri  dicersorum. 

XXV.  Libri  Juris  (civilis  et  canonici). 

XXVI.  xxvn.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  Libri  ArUum. 

XXX.  Libri  de  diversa  materia. 

XXXI.  Libri  Omeliarum  et  Passionalia. 

XXXII.  Biblia  in  partibus. ' 

Another  catalogue  of  the  same  collection,  apparently 
written  about  1460,  preserves  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment, with  certain  improvements  in  details.  Forty  years 
later  comes  a new  arrangement  introduced  by  Brother 
Dionysius  Menger,  whose  catalogue  classes  the  Library 
into  (1)  Vellum  MSS.;  (2)  Paper  MSS;  (.3)  Printed  Books. 
These  classes  are  subdivided  into  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  these  again  by  figures,  extending  usually 
to  20  under  each  letter.  Thus  of  the  420  Vellum  MSS., 
the  first  (Papias  sice  mater  verborum  in  magno  volumine 
et  antiqua  bona  scriptura)  is  marked  A.  1 . ; and  the  last 
(^Tabula  notnbilis  et  magistralis  in  pergameno  et  afpxa  bilu- 
mine  baculo  et  circumligatur  fune  canopeo  et  dicitur  tabula 
Itaf,  sive  qualuor  regioncs  quatuor  elementorum  habeas  in 
f route  imaginem  monachi  et  medici  depictam,  ^c.)  is  marked 
X.  16.  Similarly,  the  paper  MSS.  run  from  A.  1 to  I.  3; 

’ Schmeller,  supra,  262. 
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■m.K  II.  and  tlie  printed  books,  from  A.  1 to  N.  9.  Of  the  latter, 

VI.  Till  1 1 i* 

The  Eroooniy  of  howcvcr,  such  Hs  weFC  added  subsequently  to  the  first 

the  Moiu.'iUc  , 1 T» 

i.ibr*rie».  conipUation  of  the  catalogue  are  without  marks.  But 
the  whole  number  of  these  printed  books  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Paper  MSS.,  and  those  agam  are  fewer  than 
the  MSS.  on  Vellum.  This  arrangement,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  usual  chaining  of  the  books  to  their 
desks,  continued  to  subsist  during  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

The  Benedictines  of  Tegernsee  were  famous  for  their 
cultivation  of  letters  during  the  9th,  10th  and  11th 

f'atalngupjt  uf  the 

Tcs.nn..  Li-  centuries.  In  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  they  underwent  the 
usual  partial  eclipse,  but  emerged  again  in  the  15th 
century  under  the  rule,  successively,  of  the  Abbots 
Caspar  and  Conrad,  whicli  extended  from  1426  to  1492. 
Of  their  Library  there  is  preserved  (at  Munich,  like  the 
preceding  specimens)  a catalogue,  beginning  thus:  .4.  Z). 
1483,  sub  regiinine  . . Conradi  quarli  de  Weilheim  ren.  J/o- 
nasterii  S.  Quirini  R.  .y  M.  in  Tegrinsee  ord.  S.  Benedkti 
Frising.  dime,  abbalis  dignisstmi  invenli  ac  recensiti  sunt  in 
bibliotheca  nostra  sequentes  doctores  egregii  ac  magislri  reve- 
rendi  cum  suis  libris,  tractatibus  atque  aliis  variis  opusculis, 
serinonibuf  et  doctrinis,  cum  quotis,  (i.  e.  the  head-mark,  or 
letter  and  number  affixed  on  a strip  of  parchment  to 
the  cover  of  each  book,)  eorundem  ubi  qumrendi  s«n<,  prout 
infra  posili  sunt  cum  eorum  propriis  nominibus  secundam 
ordincm  alphabeti. 

In  addition  to  the  author's  name  and  to  the  title  of 
the  book  catalogued,  his  rank,  birth-place  or  dwelling- 

> SfhmcIIer,  xu/>rt/,  263,  264. 
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place,  and  often  his  date,  are  supplied.  The  Christian  »»o.  n. 

. - ('haptcr  Vi. 

names,  or  other  prcBnomtna,  are  taken  and  appear  of  Th«  Economy  ot 

- the  llonutie 

course  according  to  the  peculiar  though  very  flexible  ubrari«. 
orthography  of  the  period.  Thus  ‘Wilhelmus’  and 
‘Wolfgangus’  must  be  searched  for  under  Bilhelmus  and 
Bolfgangus.  ‘Horatius’  under  Oratius,  Cicero  appears  as 
Tullius.  The  B.  Virgin  Mary  figures  as  the  author,  not 
only  of  the  Magnificat,  but  of  an  Epistola  ad  S.  Ignalium. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a brief  example  of  the 
•entries  in  this  catalogue: — 

Fkancisci  (Is.  Florcncia  Petrarciia  heromitH.*  et  poeue  laureati 
Liber  de  vita  soHtaria.  E.  53. 

Secretum  de  ronteinptu  mundt  per  niodiim  dialogi  cum  S. 

Augustino  C*  29.  K.  53. 

■ ■ Epittiola  ad  soUtarium  quemdam  de  laude  vit%  ejusdem,  et 
Kpiitola  ipsius  solitarii  responsalU  ad  cundem  de  dispositione 
vitie  sine.  K.  15. 

Epistola  exhortatorio  ad  germanum  ejus  Cartuslanum.  Q.  58.  3. 

(In  the  marifin  and  in  a later  hand:) 

Habemui  opera  eju8  in  prewura. 

• * • • • 

Friderici  hi  ImperatorUy  Duels  Austriw  Scripta  metra  aliqtia  ad 
quendam  Papam  ot  e contra  metra  responsalia  ejusdem  Papie  ad 
eundem.  N.  19.  S'*. 

• • • • 

Petri  Adslardi  Philosophi  Liber  ogregius  de  Sic  et  non.  K.  10. 

Liber  cujae  titalus  Scito  te  ipsum.  X.  1.  Magister  AMardus 
Parisiensis  Jioruit  tempore  S,  Renedicti  abbatis.  Hie  in  Haresim 
eadens  ah  Innocentio  eondemnatur.  Pretium  Redemptionis  ecacua- 
rit,  Capitvla  in  iihris  ejas  reprehensibUia  S.  Benedictus  annota- 
vit  in  Rpisiola  guam  scripsit  ad  Innocentium  Papam  secundum  ut 
ridetur.  * 

« • • • 


A MS.  note  in  this  catalogue,  dated  1494,  records  the 
addition  of  635  volumes  to  the  Library  during  the  ten 
years,  from  1484  to  1493,  inclusive;  and  states  the 

' SchmeUor,  ut  8M^rci,  269-270. 
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.00.  II.  then  total  number  of  volumes  at  1738.  These  additions 

Chapter  VI.  ^ ^ 

The  Eeonoay  of  would  neccssarilv  be,  for  the  most  part,  printed  books. 

the  Monaatie  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ubrKiM.  In  the  original  catalogue  no  difference  appears  to  have 
. been  made  between  MS.  volumes  and  printed  volumes, 

but  a s'unilar  note  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  extract 
— ’■Habemus  ...  in  presmra' — is  often  met  with.  A suc- 
ceeding librarian  placed  on  the  last  leaf  of  his  predeces- 
sor’s catalogue  the  cautionary  advertisement:  “Pro  Lu- 
cretio  lege  Rabanum,  pro  Virgilio  Sedulium,  pro  Ovidio 
Alanum,  pro  Properlto  Lactantium,  pro  Statio  Aratorem, 
pro  CaluUo  Prosperum,  pro  TibuUo  Juvencum,  pro  Ho- 
ratio Prudentium,  pro  Marliali  EpigrammcUa  Scintillse  et 
Hennannum  Buschium,  pro  Lucano  Galtherum,  pro  Ju- 
vemle  Baptistum  Mantuanum,”  &c.  But  the  writer  of 
the  admonition  has  left  sufficient  evidence  that  for  his 
own  part  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  acquire  a 
very  respectable  familiarity  with  those  Latin  classics, 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  caution. 

Of  English  Monastic  Catalogues  several  specimens 
have  been  already  selected.  It  may,  however,  not  be 
without  utility  to  add  another  English  list  which  is 
*uhrlr7'of  '^'orc  cxtensivc  and  more  minute  than  most  of  those  for- 
ifiinx  Abbe,,  jjjgpjy  qiioted.  I mean  that  Rievaux  Abbey  Catalogue, 
which  is  preserved  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  already  printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  Rdiqua  An- 
tigua (a  miscellany  which  is  less  known  than  it  deserves 
to  be,  for  the  curiosity  of  some  portion  of  its  contents). 

I here  print  the  Rievaux  Catalogue  from  a transcript 
which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  a friend. 
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CATALOGUE  OK  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  „ 

RIEVAUX.  Ohiptfr  VI. 

Tli«  Economy  of 

W'rittfn  in  the  XlV^th  Century^  and  tramu'ribed  from  a MS.  in  the  Lihrary  of  '***  lloiiMtIc 

Jesut  Colleye^  CamUridyef  S.  H.  17.  Ubrirlc*. 

Hi  sunt  libri  sancte  Marie  Rierali’. 

A.  Cudex  Justiniaiii. 

Deereta  Graciani. 

Johannes  super  decreta. 

Iluymo  super  epistolas  Pauli. 

B.  Augustinus  de  civitate  Dei,  in  uno  volumine. 

‘ super  Johannem,  in  uno  roiumine. 

super  Psalterium,  iVi  quinyue  ro/umini6us. 

de  decern  preceptis,  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  et  epis- 

tola  Prosper!  ad  Aagostinuro,  et  epistola  Hylarii 
ad  Augustinum,  et  Augustinus  de  predestinatinne 
sanctorum,  de  bono  perscverantie,  et  Augustinus  su*  * 

per  Genesim  contra  Manicheos,  in  uno  volumine. 

de  .sermone  Domini  in  monte,  et  de  natura  et  gratia, 

et  epistola  ejusdem  ad  Valentinum,  in  uno  voiumine. 

de  quantitate  anime,  et  Ambrosias  de  bono  mortis,  et 

de  fuga  seculi  et  de  viduis,  tn  uno  roiumine. 

— de  perfectione  justicie,  de  correptione  et  gratia,  et  Do- 
miuus  vobiscum,  tn  uno  roiumine. 

de  caritate,  et  retractationes  ejusdem,  in  uno  roiumine. 

de  duabus  animabus,  de  disciplina  Christianorum,  de  , 
decern  cordis,  regula  ejusdem  de  vita  clericorum, 
de  nuptiis  et  concupiscentia,  et  Augustinus  contra 
Julianum,  et  contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum, 
et  de  sancta  virginitatc,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

ad  Simplicianum  contra  Pelagium,  in  uno  roiumine  et 

alia.  — 

C.  contra  Faustum,  tn  uno  roiumine. 

de  trinitate,  in  uno  roiumine. 

de  confessionibus,  tn  uno  roiumine. 

de  verbis  Domini,  tn  uno  volumine. 

super  Genesim  ad  iitteram,  et  versus  Damasippc,  in 

i/No  volumine, 

Kpistole  Augustini,  et  Augustinus  contra  iuterrogationes  Pelagii  he- 
retici,  in  uno  roiumine. 

Augustinus  de  penitentia,  et  unde  malum,  et  de  libero  arbitrio,  et 
contra  quinque  hereses,  et  de  bono  conjugali,  et 
• pars  quedam  de  perfectione  justicie,  et  Hugo  de 
ari'ha  Noe,  in  uno  volumine. 
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Au)(uKtinu5  (le  baptisiuo  parvu}onim,  et  ad  Marcellinum,  et  do  unico 
baptismOf  de  npiritn  ct  Httera,  et  ad  Paulinum,  et 
Ypunosticoii,  et  contra  l*elagiano»,  et  de  rooribuii 
ecclesit',  et  contra  epintolam  Manichei,  et  Anguati- 
nua  de  cura  per  mortem  agenda,  i»  uno  rolumine.  — 

de  doctrina  ebriatiana,  in  uno  vuiumine.  • — 

contra  mendaciiim,  et  ad  Renntum  de  origine  anime 

contra  libros  Vincentii,  et  ad  Petrum  contra  Hbros 
ejusdem  Vincentii,  et  ad  Vincentium  Victorem,  et 
(‘ontra  perfidiam  Arrianorum,  et  contra  adversarioti 
legis  et  prophetarum,  et  liber  bestiarum,  ci  epis- 
tuliO  Anuelmi,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

de  conaensu  EvangeUstaruin,  et  duo  sermuneti  ejiindein 

de  jure  jorando,  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

Soliloquia  Augustini.  — 

Auguhtinud  contra  achademicoH,  et  de  ordine  monachorum.  — 

1>.  Rcrnardus  super  cantica  cunticorum,  in  uno  ro/r/mi>ie. 

Libri  Ilernardi,  expositio  scilicet  super  evangelium,  Missu.'*  est  an> 
gelus  (labriel,  et  dc  gradibus  bumilitatis  et  super- 
bie,  et  de  distincta  varictate  monastice  discipline, 
et  de  gratia  ct  libero  arbitrio  diligendo  Pominuin, 
et  exbortatio  cjusdeni  ad  milites  tetnpli,  et  libellus 
eju.<idem  ad  Eugenium  Papam,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 
Sermoncs  Bcmardi  per  anni  circulum,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

Item  Bernardus  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  ct  liber  ejusdem 
ad  Ascelinum  cardinalom  ‘de  diligendo  Dominum,  et  ver- 
sus Hildcbcrti  de  missa,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

Bemardus  de  diligendo 'Dominum,  et  sentencia  ejtis  de 

trinitate,  et  de  prcsciencia,  de  sacramento  altaris,  de  qiii- 
busdam  sacramentia  fldei,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Kpistolc  Bernard!,  in  uno  rolumine. 

Anselmus,  Cur  Deus  homo,  de  conceptu  virginali,  dc  monte  bumi- 
litatU,  de  reparatione  humane  redemptionis,  expositio 
evangelii,  Intravit  Jeans  in  quoddam  castro,  et  vita  cjiis- 
dem,  et  Wimnndiia  do  corpore  Domini  contra  Berenga- 
rium,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Libri  Anaelmi  de  incamationo  verbi,  Monologlon,  Proaologion  ejus- 
dem,  et  contra  ejuadem  libri  secundum  et  tertium  et  qnartum 
capita  oppositio  cujusdam  et  reeponsio  illius,  cpistola  ad  Wa- 
lerannum  episcopum,  tractatus  illius  de  veritate,  tractatus  illius 
de  libero  arbitrio,  de  casii  diaboH,  de  concordia  prescientic 
et  predestinatione  et  gratie  cum  libero  arbitrio,  do  simili- 
tudinibtis,  dc  gramroatico,  in  uno  rolumino.  — 

Ailredus  de  spiritual!  amicitia,  et  de  institiitione  inclusarnro,  in  uno 
rolumine.  — 
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Libor  sermonum  illius  qui  sic  incipit,  PetU  ft  mo,  etc.,  in  w»o  ro- 
iumine.  — 

Ailrcdus  de  oneribus  Ysaie,  t«  uno  voiumine.  — 

de  Titft  sancti  Edwftrdi,  do  generositate  et  moribns  ct 

morte  Regis  Davi%  de  vita  sancti  Niniani  episcopi,  de 
miraculis  Haugnstaldensis  ecclesie,  tn  uno  rulumine.  — 
Rpistole  Ailrediy  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

Ailredns  de  anima,  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

Speculum  caritatis.  — 

Epistole  Romanomm  pontificuro,  t>i  uno  roiumine.  — 

- . . . Cypriani,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Alredus  de  fasciculo  frondiom.  — 
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E.  Origenes  super  vetus  testamentum,  in  Juobus  voluminibus.  — 
Rabanus  super  Matheum,  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

Haimo  super  epistolas  Pauli,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Josephus  de  antiquitate,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — 

de  Judaico  bello,  et  Ailredus  de  generositatu  regis  Ua- 

vid,  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

Sentencie  magUtri  Petri  Lumbardi,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — 

F.  Moralia  beati  Gregorii  Pape  in  Job,  in  quinque  roluminibu*. 
Gregorius  super  Kzechieleni,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Liber  pastoralis,  et  liber  de  tribus  generibus  homicidii,  et  liber  de 
conflictii  viciorum  et  virtutum,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — 

dtalogomm  beati  Gregorii,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

quadraginta  onieliarnm,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Prima  pars  registri,  et  Augustinus  de  vera  religione,  et  Marsias,  in 
uno  voiumine.  — 

Sccunda  pars  registri,  ct  liber  de  scientia  dictandi,  in  uno  ro/umtne.  — 
De  summa  trinitate,  ct  fide  catholica.  — 

Robertus  super  Apocalipsim,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — • 

Liber  sermonum,  ct  quedam  excerpta  de  libris  Justiniani,  et  bes- 
tiarium,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — 

G.  Ambrosius  super  Lucam,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

super  Beati  immaculati,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

de  officiis  et  de  sacramentis,  in  uno  roiumine.  

Epistole  Ambrosii,  in  uno  roiumine.  — > 

Ambrosias  de  virgintbus,  et  de  Nabnthe,  et  sermo  cjus  de  jejunio, 
et  Ubellus  Kicardi  Prioris  de  Benjamin  et  fratribns  ejus, 
de  quibusdam  partibus  mnndi,  de  septem  mirabilibus 

Rome,  de  quiuque  plagis  Anglie,  in  uno  roiumine.  

de  bono  mortis,  de  fuga  seculi,  de  viduis,  Examcron 

ejusdem,  de  penitentia,  et  Cnssiodorns  de  viriutibus  anime, 
in  uno  voiumine.  — 
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Prima  pars  Y^idori  etbimologiarum  et  expuvitio  libri  Donati  grain- 
matici  et  quedam  derivationes  per  alphabetum  inchoanteB^  et 
regule  vereificatidi,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Secanda  pam  Ysidori  etbimolugiarum  et  Y^idorua  de  quibusdaiu 
propriU  nominibui  vete^  ac*  novi  testaroeuti  et  eoruro  signi' 
ficationibudf  et  libelluk  Yeiduri  qui  Synonima  appellatur,  in 
wno  roiumine.  — ~ 

Johannea  Crisoatomua  auper  paalnium  quinquagintesinmin,  de  mu- 
Here  Chananea,  de  reparatione  lapsi,  AuguBimua  super  mii' 
iierem  fortem,  et  vita  duorum  presbiteroram,  Augustinus  de 
duodeciin  abusivis^  et  miraeulum  de  corpora  et  sanguine  Do- 
mini, et  Beda  super  Tobiam,  et  Ysidorus  de  summo  boiio  et 
diversis  virtutibus,  in  uno  rolumine»  — 

Liber  Beati  Gregorii  Nazianxeni,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 
Paralipomenon  glosatnm,  et  quedam  expositiuncule  super  epistoU* 
Pauli,  et  «ermones  Babionis,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Laurentins  de  consolatione  amicitie,  et  quedam  decreta  patrum,  et 
ysagoge  Johannicii,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Epistole  Senece,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Sermones  Hauricii,  qui  sic  incipiuiit,  Festum  super  festum,  in  uno 
roiumine. 

Viginti  octo  sermones  sancti  Bemardi  super  cantioa  eanticonim,  in 
uno  roiumine.  — 


H.  Hugo  de  sacramentis,  in  duof/ug  roluminibus.  — 

■ de  contemptu  mundi,  suliloquium  ejusdem  dc  arra  anime, 
item,  de  virginitate  saiicte  Marie,  sulutio  ejusdem  cur  non 
fiat  conjugium  inter  eundem  sexnm,  et  didascalioii  ejusdem, 
in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Tractatus  Hugonis,  ct  miracula  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  in 
uno  I'olumine.  -»• 

Hugo  super  Bcclesiasten,  ct  liber  ccclcsiasticorum  dogmatum  Gen- 
nadii, et  eulogium  magUtri  Johannis  de  Comubia,  in  uno 
ro/«minc. — 

Pannorinia  Yvonis  Carnotensis  episcopi,  in  uno  roiumine. 

Item  Pannurmia  Yvonis,  et  epistole  Dindtmi  et  Alexandri,  et  epis- 
tola  domini  Baldwin!  abbatis  de  Forda,  et  sermo  de  sancto 
Willelmo,  et  salubrius  admonitio  ejusdam  sapientis  quomodi* 
Thome  et  sancto  dc  Deo  et  de  anlma  rudibus  et  minus  pe* 
ritis  cante  loquendum  sit,  in  uno  roiumine. 

Sentencio  Hugonis.  — 

Kpistole  Yvonis,  et  epistole  Hildebi'iti  episcopi  Onnmannensis,  tn 
uno  roiumine.  — 

Hugo  super  Hierarchiam,  in  uno  roiumine.  — 

Kobertus  super  Matheum,  tn  uno  roiumine.  — 

super  Leviticnm,  sermo  magistri  Huberti  l^llInni  de  om- 
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nibus  Chrbtiane  rite  necessariia,  libellas  Ricardi  Prioris 
de  Benjamin  et  fratribus  ejus,  Regula  aancti  Basilii,  tn 
vno  volumine.  — 

Epivtole  Mauricii,  in  uno  volumine. 

Libri  Manriciif  scilicet,  Specula  monastice  religionis,  et  apologia  cjus- 
dem,  ct  itinerarium  pads,  et  rithmus  ejusdem,  et  dc  trans- 
lationc  corporis  sancti  Cuthberti,  in  uno  tolumine.  — 
Lapidarium,  et  quidam  sermones  et  sentencle  et  compilaciones,  tn 
uno  volumxne,  >— • 

I.  Beda  super  Lucam,  tn  uno  tolumine.  - 

super  Marcum,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — • 

de  tabemaculo,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

de  ystoria  Anglorum,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

de  temporibus,  cum  quibusdam  cronicis  ejus,  in  uno  tolumine. 

de  triginta  questionibus,  et  super  Esdram,  in  uno  tolumine.  — 

super  Samuelem,  in  uno  tolumine. 

super  epistolas  canonicas,  et  super  cautiea  canticorum,  tn  uno 

tolumine.  — 

■ de  vita  Sancti  Cuthberti,  et  Cuthbertus  de  transitu  Sancti 
Bede,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

Libri  de  littera  AngUca  duo.  — 
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K.  Hysteria  ecclesiastica,  tn  uno  ro/tim»ne.  ^ 

— ■ - Egesippi,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

Henrici,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

de  Jerusalem,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

Britonnm,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

Itinerarium  dementis,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 

Sermones  Magistri  Gallfridi  Babionis,  et  ezpositio  in  Johel  pro- 
pbetam  et  in  Naum  prophetam,  in  uno  tolumine.  — 
Orosius  de  ormesta  mundi,  historia  Darctis  de  bello  Trojano,  et 
versus  Petri  Abailardi  ad  filiom,  ct  cronica  de  Anglia,  tn 
uno  tolumine.  — 

Libri  Aldelmi,  quedam  nomina  et  verba  dc  libro  capitnlorum,  Hugo 
de  Folieto  de  claustro  materiali,  item,  de  claustro  anime,  in* 
vectio  Solomonis,  in  uno  tolumine.  — 

Expositio  evangelii,  Dixit  Symon  Petrus  ad  Jesum,  sermo  do  la- 
bore  Sanctorum  et  mercede,  sermo  de  novem  mensibus 
concfptionis  ct  octo  diebus  circumcisionis  Christi,  sermo 
de  sancto  Pascha,  collcctioncs  sententiarum  ct  meditaoio- 
, num,  tractatus  super  quedam  i^pitula  de  cantico  cantico- 

rnm,  manipulus  rerum  et  verborum,  tn  uno  tolumine.  — 
super  cantica  canticorum,  Ambrosias  super  cantica  canti- 
corum, expositio  super  Frisciani  octo  constructioncs,  ex- 
positio super  Apocalipsim,  item,  expositio  super  cantica 
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cantiroruiDf  glose  Boecn,  et  expofitio  brevis  super  quos- 
dam  psalmoa,  ta  ttno  tolumine.  — 

Johannes  super  decreta  Gratiani,  ta  vao  ro/inatae.  — 

Corpus  canonum,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Matheus  glosatus,  tn  vao  t>o/tnaine.  — 

Actus  apostolorum  glosati,  in  vno  vo/mm'ne.  — 

Boecius  de  Trinitate,  liber  Catonis,  passio  Sancti  Lanrentii,  pfover- 
bia  de  libris  poetarum,  vita  Sa&cte  Marie  Egiptie,  Hilde- 
bertus  de  edificio  anime,  item  versus  ejasdemy  quidem  hymnif 
Odo  de  viribus  herbamm,  Marbodeos  de  generibus  lapidum, 
passio  Saocti  Maoricii,  vita  Taisidis  et  alii  versus,  cosmo- 
grapbia  Bernardi  Silvestris,  passio  Sancti  Tbome,  et  alii 
versus  et  dictamina,  in  vno  vo/vmtne. 

Versarinm  do  libris  Ethnicomm,  passio  sancti  Laurendi,  argoris- 
mas,  in  vno  vo/umtns.  — 


L.  Vitas  patrum,  vita  Saocti  Guthlaci,  liber  qui  dicitur  Formula  vile 
boneste,  in  vno  vo/vmine.  — 

Vita  Sancti  Godrici  beremite,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Johannes  Heremita  in  decern  collationes,  in  vno  volumine.  — 

Libri  quatuordecim  coUationom,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Prosperus  de  vita  activa  et  contemplatiooe,  et  diadema  monacho- 
cborum,  in  vno  volumine.  — 

Liber  Odonis,  in  uno  vo/umine.  — > 

Expositiuncula  super  vetus  et  novum  testamentum,  et  qoedam  gesta 
in  ecclesia  pro  passione  Domini,  Augustinai  super  psalmos, 
et  alio  compilaUones,  et  regula  splendescit,  in  vno  volumine.  — 
Liber  Heraclidis  episcopl  qui  dicitur  Paradisus,  et  persecntio  Affri* 
cane  provincie,  in  uno  vo/vmine.  <~- 
Sentencie  Magistri  Walteri  quo  sic  incipiunt,  Ferculum  sibi  fecit 
salvatio,  in  vao  eo/umine. 

que  sic  incipiunt,  Dam  medium  silentium,  in  uno  volu- 
mine. — 

Regula  Jobannis  Cassiani,  in  vao  volumine.  — 

Psalteriom  glosatum  domini  Ailredi  abbatis,  in  vno  volumine.  — 

Emaldi  abbatis,  in  vno  volumine.  ~ 

magistri  Waited  glosatum,  in  uno  volumine,  — 

— Huroldi  glosatum,  in  vno  volumine.  — 

Radulfi  Barun  glosatum,  in  uno  ro/vmine.  — 

Sjmopis  de  Sigillo  glosatum,  in  vno  volumine. 

■ parvuffl  de  probatorio  glosatum,  in  vno  ro/vmine. 

Gaufridi  Dioant  non  glosatum,  in  uno  ro/vmine.  — 

— Fulconis  non  glosatum,  in  vno  ro/vmine. 

Wilelmi  de  Rotelando  non  glosatum,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Jeronlmi,  quod  fiiit  Willelmi  de  Berking\  in  uno  volum.  — 
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M.  Liber  JustiniEni  de  legibos,  in  tfno  fo/umine. 

---  ' roedicinEiis  qai  ippellEtur  AntidotEriuiu,  tn  tino  voiwnine.  — 
YsEgoge  Johannicii,  u»  vno  voiumine,  — 

Prt8ciano8  magDns^  tn  uno  voiumine.  — 

- — de  coQStructionibnfl,  in  vno  voiumine.  — 

Bcrnardus  de  duodecim  gradibas  htunilitatis,  sermones  et  sentencie 
utilisaime}  apologeticmn  Sancti  Bemardi,  interpretatioDea 
Hebraicoram  nomlnam,  in  ttao  voiumine.  — 

Sermones  Sancti  Bernardi  qui  sic  iocipiimt,  Sancti  per  fidem,  et  alie 
qaedam  sentencie,  in  ttno  voiumine.  — 

Expofitio  super  Naum  prophetam  et  super  Joel,  sentencie  et  ser- 
mooes  et  epistole  plurimomm  perutiles,  Laurentius  de  crea- 
tiooe  et  operibus  Domini,  in  vno  voiumine.  • — 

Congestio  dlTersarum  sentenciarom  dirersis  sancte  catholice  eccle- 
sie  causis  congmentinm,  et  excerpts  qnedam  de  registro  Gre> 
gorii  ornate  dicta,  in  vno  voiumine.  — 

Sinonima  Cioeronis,  quedam  de  compoto,  regule  Tcrsificaodi,  in  uno 
voiumine.  — 

Rhetorics,  in  uno  voiumine. 

BoGcius  de  consolacione,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Ysagoge  Porphirii  in  cathegorias  Aristotelis,  et  alii  libri  dialectici, 
in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Liber  de  miraculis  Sancte  Marie,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

N.  Liber  omeliarium  in  hyeme,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

omeliarium  in  estate,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Paseionale  mensis  Octobris,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

mensis  Novembris  et  Decembris,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

— ^ — Januarii,  in  uno  voiumine. 

Vita  Sancti  SUvestri  et  aliorum  sanctorum,  in  uno  voiumine.  — > 

Sancti  Ambrosii  et  aliorum  sanctorum,  in  tmo  voiumine.  — 

Omelle  in  Quadragesima,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Psalteriom  tripartitum,  in  uno  voiumine.  — 

Jeronimus  super  duodecim  propbetas,  in  duobus  voluminibut.  — 

super  Jeremiam  et  super  Danielem,  in  uno  voiumine.  ~ 

de  Hebraicis  questionibus,  de  mansionibus  filiomm  Israel, 

de  distantiis  locorum,  de  Hebraicomm  nominum  inter- 
pretatione,  de  questionibus  libri  Regum,  de  Paralipome- 
none,  de  decern  temptacionibus,  de  sex  ciTitatibus  fugi- 
tivorum,  de  cantico  Debbore,  de  lamentacionibus  Jeremie, 
de  edificio  Prudentii,  Hugo  de  Folieto  de  claustro  anime, 
Jer'  Gennad',  Ysidorus  de  illustrftus  viris,  Cassiodorus 
de  institutionibus  divinarnm  litterarum,  Ailredus  de  stan- 
dardo,  de  mappa,  in  uno  voiumine.  * — 


* This  is  now  in  the  Libniry  of  York  Cethedre),  arrordinR  to  Mr.  Hetllweil  (in  Heff- 
fMor  Anfiquir,  ut  $upra). 
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Bernardus  super  canttca  cauticonim,  Jeremias  glosatus,  item,  opus- 
cula  Beroardl,  et  epistole  et  sententie  plurimorum,  Bar* 
barismus  glosatos,  episiole  Senece  et  Pauli,  m ttno  vo* 
lumwe»  ^ 

Sermones  Petri  Mandneatoris,  de  ortu  SancU  Cuthberti,  pasaio  Sanrti 
Thome  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  miraculum  do  jma* 
gine  Sancte  Marie,  vita  S.  Olavi,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 
Quedam  gesta  Salvatoris,  sermo  Roberti  Pulani,  regula  de  quibus* 
dam  adverbiis  et  questio  dc  quadam  constructione,  Jero* 
nimus  contra  Jovinianum  dc  locis  misticis,  Beda  dc  arte 
metrica  et  de  scematibus,  Hugo  de  institutione  noviciorum, 
cpistola  Patellici  abbatis  ad  episcopum  suum  et  rescriptum 
epUcopi,  in  vno  rolumine. 

Vita  sancii  Jeronimi  et  epistole  ejusdem,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 
Sentencie  magistri  Roberti  Melodinensis.  — 

Sermones  abbatis  Werri,  tn  duobus  ~ ' 

Epistole  Sydonii,  tn  wno  rolumine.  — 


Libri  glossati: 

P.  Genesis,  glosatus,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

* Exodus,  glosatus,  tn  uno  rolumine.  — 

Ysaias,  glosatus,  tn  uno  rolumine.  — 

/fern,  Ysaias,  glosatus,  tn  tmo  eo^umine.  — 

Job,  glosatus,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

Item,  Job,  glosatus,  tn  uno  rolumine. 

Duododm  prophctc,  glosati,  tn  uno  rolumine.  — 

/fern,  duodecim  prophete,  glosati,  tn  tmo  rolumine.  — 

/fern,  duodecim  prophete,  glosati,  in  uno  rolumine. 

Sox  prophete,  glosati,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Tobias  et  Judith,  glosati,  et  liber  Hester  et  Apocalipsis,  in  uno  ro* 
lumine.  — 

Cantica  canticorum  et  epistole  canonice,  glosate,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 
Matheus,  glosatus,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

Marcus,  glosatus,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

/fern,  Marcus,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Lucas,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Item,  Lucas,  glosatus,  in  uno  rolumine. 

Item,  Lucas,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Johannes,  glosatus,  in  tmo  vo/umine.  — 

Item,  Johannes,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Item,  Johannes,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Epistole  canonice,  glosate,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 

Pauli,  glosate,  in  uno  rolumine.  — 

Item,  epistole  Pauli,  glosate,  in  tmo  roiumine.  — 

Apocalypsis,  glosatus,  in  tmo  rolumine.  — 
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!tem,  Apocalypds  et  cantica  canticorum  glosati,  in  uno  volumine,^ 

Q.  Liber  uauorn,  ta  duobu$  ro/ufnini6tt«.  — > 

Glosole  super  psaUeriumt  G.  Pore,  tn  tino  volumine,  — 

Qaedam  evangelia  brcviter  exposita,  exhortatio  Sancti  Bernardi 
ad  Eugenium  papam,  sententie  patrum  de  viciis  et  rirta- 
tibus,  et  phisica,  m uno  volumine.  » 

Orationarium  quod  sic  incipit,  Domine  Jesu  Christe  fill  Dei  vivi, 
Bemardus  de  cantus  proprietate,  hore  de  Sancta  Ma- 
ria, institutio  capitnli,  cxpositio  super  quasdam  prc- 
ces,  m uno  volumine.  — ■ 

Itemt  Orationarium  quod  sic  incipit,  Domine  Jesu  Christe  qui  in  hoc 
mundum,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Sententie  quo  inciplunt,  Ne  velis  tibi,  et  Prudentius,  in  uno  vo- 
lumine. — 

Qucdam  nominum  et  verbonim  expositio  et  epistolas  Pauli,  et  ver- 
sus de  Christo,  et  de  Sacramentis  fidei  quorundam  patrum 
sermones,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Enchiridion,  et  versus  cujusdem  de  morte  Roberti  Bloet,  episcopi 
Lincolniensis,  et  difflciliores  partes  veteris  ac  novi  tes- 
tamenti,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Qucdam  commenta  philosophie,  quedatn  sententie  Pauli  et  Ysaie, 
glosatc,  6ores  quorundam  evangelionim,  aurea  gemma,  epis- 
tola  Camotcnsis  episcopi  mirifice  utilitatis,  liber  Sancti 
Patricii,  coliatio  TrinitaUs,  Sanctus  Augustinus  a se  ipso 
ad  so  ipsum,  excurptiones  Pannormie  Yvonis,  soltloquium 
Mauricii,  quorundum  verborum  intcrpretationes,  in  uno 
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volumine.  — 


Psalterium  cum  diroidio  versibus,  et  quedam  orationes  per  rith- 
mum,  in  uno  volumine.  — 

Libellus  qui  appellatur  Ymago  mnndi,  et  alio  sentcncie,  in  uno  vo- 
lumine. — 

Liber  medicinalis  qui  fuit  Hngonis  de  Beverlaio,  in  uno  volumine.  — 


Rievaux  Abbey,  it  will  be  seen,  possessed  a collection 
which  w'as  both  valuable  and  varied.  The  catalogue 
bears  upon  its  face  evidences  of  labour  and  carefulness, 
and  with  it  these  cursory  illustrations  of  the  economy 
of  the  old  Monastic  Libraries  may  not  unfitly  conclude. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

DECLINE  OF  LEARNING  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MO- 
NASTERIES. 


It  was  a chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 

Amonget  wide  waves  set,  like  a little  neat. 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunolog  hand. 

Been  choicely  picked  out  ftom  all  the  rest. 

And  laid  forth  for  easample  of  the  best: 

No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  groond, 

No  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest. 

And  smelling  sweet,  hot  there  It  might  be  fonnd 
To  bnd  oat  fair,  and  her  sweet  smell  throw  all  around. 
No  tree  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring; 

No  branch  whereon  a fine  bird  did  not  sit; 

No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing. 

No  song  but  did  contain  a lovely  dJt. 

Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  mind  to  careless  ease. 

Careless  the  dian  soon  woae,  and  his  weak  wit 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please; 

So  pleased,  did  his  (earnest)  purpose  fair  appease. 

SriRSKR,  Tht  t'atri*  Queene,  Book  il.  Canto  $. 


No  wonder  though  the  people  grew  profane, 

When  Chnrehmaii’s  lives  gave  laymen  leave  to  fall ; 

And  did  their  former  humbleness  disdain, 

The  shirt  of  hair  turned  coat  of  costly  pall; 

Ills  holy  Ephod  made  a cloak  for  gain; 

What  done  with  cunning  was  canooirall; 

And  blind  promotion  ahunn'd  that  dang'rous  cods 
Which  the  old  Prophets  diligently  trode. 

DtATTOit,  Tht  Baron't  Wart,  Canto  iv, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  more  obvious  sense  of  the  enex*- 
vating  tendencies  of  too  much  prosperity  and  too  un- 
controlled power,  that  the  decline  of  English  monachism 
is  bound  up  with  its  marvellous  growth.  When  mo- 
nasteries were  rapidly  founded,  widely  extended,  and 
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lavishly  endowed,  they  could  only  be  filled  by  lowering  BOOB  II. 

, j i ^ N n V • Ml  • ChtplorVII. 

the  standard  (so  to  say)  of  admissible  qualification.  omud« o<  iMn>- 
Ihe  temptations  became  more  and  more  powerful;  the 
training  which  alone  (humanly  speaking)  made  it  pos- 
sible that  they  might  be  successfully  resisted,  became 
less  and  less,  careful.  In  the  vigorous  words  of  Bishop 
Aungerville  (addressed  to  the  Friars  of  his  day,  but,  in 
one  sense  or  other,  far  more  widely  applicable,)  it  was 
said:  “You  draw  boys  into  your  religion  with  hooks  of 
apples,  as  the  people  commonly  report,  whom  having 
professed,  you  do  not  instruct  in  doctrines  by  com- 
pulsion and  fear  as  their  age  requires,  but  maintain 
them  to  go  upon  beggarly  excursions,  and  suffer  them 
to  consume  the  time  in  which  they  might  learn,  in 
catching  at  the  favours  of  their  friends,  to  the  offence ' 
of  their  parents,  the  danger  of  the  boys,  and  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Order.  And  thus,  without  doubt,  it  happens 
that  unwilling  boys,  in  no  way  compelled  to  learn,  when 
grown  up  presume  to  teach,  being  altogether  worthless 
and  ignorant.  A small  error  in  the  beginning  becomes 
a very  great  one  in  the  end ; for  thus  also  a certain  and 
generally  burthensome  multitude  of  laymen  grows  up 
in  your  promiscuous  flock,  who,  however,  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  office  of  preaching,  the  more  impudently, 
the  less  they  understand  what  they  talk  about,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  ruin  of  souls. 

Verily  you  plough  with  the  ox  and  the  ass,  contrary  to 
the  law,  when  you  commit  the  culture  of  the  Lord's 
field  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  without  distinction.” ' 

The  good  Bishop,  in  another  portion  of  his  treatise, 

* Pkilohibhn  (Inglis'  translation,  pp.  40.  41). 
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says,  in  similar  strain,  “There  used  to  be  an  anxious 
and  reverential  devotion  in  the  culture  of  books, . . . and 
the  clergy  delighted  in  communing  with  them  as  their 
whole  wealth;  for  many  wrote  them  out  with  their  own 
hands  in  the  intervals  of  the  canonical  hours,  and  gave 
up  the  time  appointed  for  bodily  rest  to  the  fabrication 
of  volumes;  those  sacred  treasmies  of  whose  labours, 
filled  with  cherubic  letters,  are  at  this  day  resplendent 
in  most  monasteries,  to  give  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
to  students,  and  a delectable  light  to  the  paths  of  the 

laity But  now  (we  say  it  with  sorrow),  base  Ther- 

sites  handles  the  arms  of  Achilles;  the  choicest  trap- 
pings are  thrown  away  upon  lazy  asses ; blinking  night- 
birds  lord  it  in  the  nests  of  eagles,  and  the  silly  kite 
sits  on  the  perch  of  the  hawk.  Liber  Bacchus  is  re- 
spected, and  passes  daily  and  nightly  into  the  belly; 

Liber  Codex  is  rejected  • . . out  of  reach Flocks 

and  fleeces,  crops  and  barns,  gardens  and  olive-yards, 
drink  and  cups,  are  now  the  lessons  and  studies  of 
monks;  except  of  some  chosen  few,  in  whom  not  the 
image  but  a slight  vestige  of  their  forefathers  remains.  ‘ 
These  earnest  reproofs  were  written  in  1344;  little 
more  than  a century  after  the  awakening  trumpet-notes 
of  Francis  of  Assisi  had  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  all 
men  and  especially  of  monks,  with  results  so  memorable. 

In  truth,  the  w'hole  history  of  monachism — like  the 
history  of  so  much  else  in  which  there  is  a large  admix- 
ture of  the  human  with  the  divine — is  a perpetual  see- 
saw of  fall  and  recovery;  of  corruption  and  reform.  In 
its  early  days,  the  cloister  was  often  the  sole  refuge  of 

1 Phxlohibhnt  c.  v ; ut  au/>ra,  pp.  dS, 
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thoughtful  and  godly  men  from  the  tyranny  of  power, 
unrestrained  by  law,  and  of  crime,  unchecked  by  fear. 
For  a time,  almost  every  man  who  was  neither  monk 
nor  serf,  was  a wild  beast,  differing  from  other  wild 
beasts  less  by  being  twolegged,  than  by  possessing 
greater  cunning  and  a fiercer  cruelty.  In  that  solitude, 
the  worship  of  God  led  men  to  ponder  on  the  providence 
of  God,  and  on  the  mysteries  of  the  world  within,  as 
well  as  on  the  horrors  of  the  world  without.  The  earn- 
est prayer,  ‘Lord  what  will  thou  have  me  to  do?’  led  of 
necessity  not  alone  to  penitence  but  to  aspiration.  The 
god-fearing  man  learnt  that  when  he  had  l^en  enabled 
to  bring  himself  under  subjection  to  the  divine  law,  he 
had  but  passed  the  threshold  of  his  duty.  He  became 
conscious  of  faculties  and  powers,  by  the  devout  cul- 
ture and  exercise  of  which  he  might  become  the  in- 
strument of  extending  that  subjection  far  and  wide.  In 
process  of  time,  monks  of  this  stamp  fitted  themselves 
for  governing,  and  by  the  working  of  that  great  provi- 
dential law  which,  sooner  or  later,  infallibly  places  the 
tools  in  the  hand  that  has  the  skill  to  use  them,  the 
monk  took  his  place  in  the  council  chamber, — at  the 
seat  of  justice, — even  at  the  head  of  armies, — he  did  his 
work  there,  and  did  it  well. 

But  the  hard  tasks  brought  splendid  rewards.  Gradu- 
ally, the  self-denial  of  the  training  gave  way  to  the  self- 
indulgence  of  the  triumph.  Monkish  austerity  was  re- 
placed by  courtly  luxury;  Christian  humility  by  worldly 
pride.  The  man  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  governing 
kingdoms,  had  lost  the  grace  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  govern  himself.  And  meanwhile  not  a few 
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of  the  crimes  and  vices  which  monks  of  one  generation 
had  fought  against  in  the  world,  the  monks  of  another 
generation  had  sheltered  and  fostered  in  the  cloister. 
At  length  that  devotion  to  study,  that  elaborate  cul- 
tivation of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  inner  man, 
which  had  once  made  the  wearers  of  cowls  more  than 
equal  to  the  wearers  of  crowns,  came  to  be  matters  of 
greater  regard  beyond  the  walls  of  monasteries  than 
within  them.  As  Erasmus  expressed  it, — on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation, — “Heretofore  the  heart  of  learning 
was  amongst  such  as  professed  religion ; now  while  they, 
for  the  most  part,  give  themselves  up,  venlri  ttixui  pecu- 
nieeque,  the  love  of  learning  is  gone  from  them  to  secu- 
lar princes,  the  court,  and  the  nobility.” 

The  famous  controversy  of  John  Reuchlin  with  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne,  affords  a striking  illustration 
of  this  statement.  Reuchlin,  like  so  many  others  who 
were  eminent  in  the  revival  of  learning,  owed  much  of  his 
education  to  monks.  Of  the  masters  whose  instructions 
he  has  most  frequently  and  gratefully  recorded,  one  was 
a Carthusian,  another  a Mathurin.  With  the  Dominicans 
of  Germany  he  had  an  official  connection  (as  their  proc- 
tor,) during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Even  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  his  Library  to  a monastery.  But 
some  of  the  best  years  of  this  layman’s  life  were  spent 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  monks  from  burning  books  be- 
cause they  were  in  Hebrew.  The  monks  of  Cologne 
were  afraid  that  the  currency  of  Jewish  literature  would 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  Christianity,  and  by  way  of 
warding  off  this  evil  they  proposed  to  deprive  the  Jews 
of  all  their  books,  except  the  Bible,  and  to  commit 
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them  to  the  flames.  This  proposition  came  from  one  of 
those  Mendicant  Orders  which  a century  before  had 
won  renown  for  their  zeal  in  collecting  Hebrew  books 
for  their  own  Libraries. 

It  is,  however,  but  bare  justice  to  the  Dominicans  to 
remember  that  whatever  their  ultimate  folly  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  absurd  controversy,  they  were  led  into  it 
at  first  by  a pardonable  eagerness  to  proselytize  Jews 
into  Christians,  and  by  putting  too  much  confidence  in 
a very  bad  specimen  of  such  a proselyte,  whom  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  make  at  the  outset.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  similar  mistakes  had  never 
been  made  since,  without  the  compensation  of  any  such 
addition  to  the  stores  of  satirical  literature  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  immortal  Epistolce  obscurorum  virorum. 

Two  other  facts  must  in  fairness  be  borne  in  mind: — 
The  one,  that  the  edict  of  August  1509,  for  the  burning 
of  Jewish  books,  on  which  the  whole  matter  primarily 
hinged,  was  an  imperial,  not  an  ecclesiastical  edict.  The 
other,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Dominican  Order  itself, 
only  fifteen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  this  contro- 
versy, a new  congregation  had  been  formed,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Savonarola,  in  the  statutes  of  which  express 
provision  was  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  tongues.  But  in  order  to  this  Dominican 
reform  the  zealous  Florentine  had  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  an  Alexander  VI.  Obtain  it  he  did,  but  it  launched 
him  upon  a path  very  different  from  the  Roman 
path,  and  led  him  eventually  to  the  martyr's  stake. 
And  in  this  fact  we  have  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  no  small  part  of  the  grosser  corruption  of 
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«oo»  II.  the  monastie  orders.  The  papal  supremacy  instead  of 
D.,  iin.  of  loom-  being  the  means  of  reformation  was  the  great  obstacle 

InnimboKiiglUli  ° . ...  . 

uouaittriM.  to  reformation.  Its  visitatorial  powers  instead  of  bemg 
used  for  the  encouragement  of  good,  and  the  repression 
of  bad  monks,  were  made  the  instruments  of  extortion 
and  of  crime  of  all  kinds. 

Even  in  better  times,  the  remoteness  of  the  superin- 
tending authority  from  many  of  the  bodies  over  which 
it  was  to  be  exercised,  became  a very  fniitful  source  of 
mischiet  In  England  this  was  especially  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  alien  priories  whose  immedi- 
ate government,  as  well  as  ultimate  visitation,  lay  in 
Remoten-..  foreign  hands.  All  the  Clugniac  houses,  for  example, 
'*'»«*  were  entirely  under  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  not  with- 
standing many  attempts  at  partial  reform,  remained  so 
until  1457.  The  Praeinonstratensian  houses,  again,  re- 
mained still  longer  under  the  rule  of  the  Abbot  of  Pre- 
montr4.  ‘ The  English  Parliament  had,  indeed,  as  early 
as  1307,  restrained  the  monks  from  carrying  money  out 
„ . ^ of  the  kingdom  (by  what  the  Act’  describes  as  diversa 

Mr™'*MKliw  I i^ensus  el  impositiones  insolitas  yraves  el  import abiles), 

but  the  evil,  as  to  jurisdiction  and  visitation,  remained 
without  remedy  until  1512;  or  almost  until  evil  and 
remedy  were  to  be  swept  away  together,  in  that 
sharp  and  supreme  “visitation”  which  we  have  now  to 
glance  at. 

* Tanner,  Sutitin  Afonantini  (bj  Nasmyth),  pref.  ix. 

’ Statutes  at  lanje  (Tomline's  edit.),  i.  170. 
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Lytel  hkil  lordei  • do,  to  i;1tc  Innd  fro  bert  air«o 
To  Rcli|(ious  Uut  han  no  rontbe,  thauh  hyt  ryne  in  here  autora 
In  places  vher  Ihrl  p'aoaa  be,  by  theinaelfe  at  eae. 

Of  tbe  poure  ban  they  no  pyte,  that  hU  here  poorc  Charlie 

Ye  leten  yow  alle  as  lordea,  youre  lond  lytb  so  brode 

Ae  yat  slial  come  a kyn^,  and  confesse  )ow  alle 

And  bete  vow,  as  the  Hyblo  telletb,  for  brekyng  of  yonre  reule, 

And  amend  yow  Uonkea,  Uonialea,  and  Chanons, 

And  potto  you  to  yonre  penaunre,  ad  prutiai/m  s/atum  fre.  * 

Laholaud,  Visto  Il'iH*  dr  Piers  Piomiman,  (a.v.  1369.) 

Paasoa  vU  (Whitaker's  edit,  of  ItilS,  p.  M.) 


He  was,  to  wit,  a stout  and  sturdy  thief. 
Wont  to  rob  churrhes  of  their  ornaments. 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  due  relief 
Which  tdven  was  to  then  for  good  intents. 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  vestimeuts 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  careless  slept; 
And  spoU'd  the  priests  of  their  habiliments. 


Host  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  sufBce, 
W'hose  greedy  lust  did  lack  In  greatest  store; 

Whose  need  had  end,  bat  no  end  covetise; 

Whose  wealth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made  him  poor. 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  ever  more.  — 

Srtxssa,  TJke  Paen's  Quee»,  Book  I.  Cant.  S,  4. 


The  first  Act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 


is  entitled,  jln  Act  that  all  Religious  Houses  under  the  yearly 

* There  are  but  very  few  words  in  this  passage  which  to  any  reader 
will  create  difficulty,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  word  or  two  the  following 
paraphrase  may  be  added : 
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Little  had  Lords  to  do,  to  give  land  from  their  heirs 
To  monks  that  have  no  ruth,  though  it  rain  upon  altars 
In  plares  where  they  parsons  be.  by  themselves  at  ease — 

Of  the  poor  they  have  no  pity;  that  is  their  poor  Charily. 

You  all  live  like  Lords,  your  land  lleth  so  broad. 

Bat  yet  shall  come  a king,  and  eonfesa  you  all, 

And  beat  you,  as  the  Bible  Ulletb,  for  breaking  of  your  Buie,  etc. 
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Priors,  Abbesses,  Prioresses,  and  other  ecclasiastical 
governours  and  governesses  of  divers  Monasteries,  Ab- 
bies.  Priories,  Nunneries,  Colleges,  Hospitals,  Houses  of 
Friars,  and  other  religious  and  ecclesiastical  houses 

and  places  within England  and  Wales,  of  their  own 

free  and  voluntary  minds,  good  wills  and  assents,  with- 
out constraint,  coaction,  or  compulsion  of  any  manner 
of  person  or  persons  ....  have  severally  given,  granted 
and . . . confirmed  all  their  said  monasteries,  abbies, . . . . 
manors,  lordships, ....  rights  and  franchises  ....  to  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord, ....  Be  it  therefore  enacted,”  &c. 
There  is  here  not  a word  of  the  “vicious,  carnal  and 
abominable  living”  alleged  (and  doubtless,  to  a great 
extent,  truly  alleged)  against  the  smaller  houses;  nor 
of  that  “right  well  keeping  and  obseiwing  of  religion” 
in  “the  great  and. solemn  monasteries  of  the  realm”  for 
which  (unquestionably  with  not  less  of  truth  and  rea- 
son,) homage  is  rendered  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  Act 
passed  four  years  earlier. 

That  the  language  of  neither  Statute  can  be  adduced 
as,  of  itself,  proving  anything  whatever,  is  but  too 
obvious.  The  latter  of  them  asserts  in  direct  and  un- 
mistakeable  terms  a falsehood  which  must  have  been 
known  to  be  such  by  every  official  person,  and  by  every 
member  of  Parliament  who  had  taken  part  either  in 
directing  or  in  carrying  out  the  Visitation  of  the  Mo- 
nasteries, or  who  had  even  resided  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  bf  those  religious  houses  which  are 
alleged  to  have  been  yielded  to  the  King,  by  “/Ae  free 
and  voluntary  minds,  good  wills,  and  assents"  of  their  re- 
spective superiors.  The  former  statute  enacts  In  one 
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section  that  all  “fraudulent  assurances”  made  by  the 
superiors  of  Religious  Houses  within  one  year  next 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  be  void ; and,  in 
another  section,  that  all  monasteries  or  monastic  pos- 
sessions given  to  His  Majesty  by  any  Abbot  or  Prior, 
within  the  same  period,  shall  be  confirmed  ...  “to  the 
glory  of  Almighty  God,”  &c.  Plainer  justification  of 
that  pregnant  “Stc  volo"  which  Sir  William  Dugdale 
placed  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  Monasticon  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  is  offered  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  these  two  enacting  clauses  of  one  and  the 
same  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  our’s  it  ought  to  be 
quite  superfluous  to  premise  that  a condemnation  of 
the  base  means  employed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  of  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  their 
possessions,  after  the  dissolution,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  honest  reprobation  of  the  gross  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed in  very  many  of  them,  and  with  clear  conviction 
that  the  necessity  for  their  suppression  was  close  at 
hand.  For  their  conversion  (in  great  measure)  to  pur- 
poses of  private  aggrandizement  no  necessity  could 
ever  have  arisen.  There  is,  however,  evidence  enough 
that  plain  as  is  the  distinction  here  indicated,  it  is  of- 
tener  overlooked  than  borne  in  mind. 

That  the  famous  “Black  Book  of  the  Monasteries” 
should  have  perished,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  is  as 
much  to  be  regretted  by  those  who  believe  that,  along 
with  many  lamentable  truths,  it  must  have  contained  a 
large  admixture  of  corrupt  falsehoods,  as  by  those  who 
are  boldly  confident  that  even  the  multifarious  corre- 
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spondence  of  the  very  miscellaneous  agents,  both  high  ««.i!  h. 

. . . 11*1  1 • Chapter  VIII. 

and  low,  who  were  employed  in  the  work,  “contain  t>i..oiuHon oni,. 

, , , Englliih  Mnna«tp- 

* nothing  which  is  untrue,  and  that  “the  worst  crimes  riPMn.ddi.prr 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  monks  are  but  too  fully  veri-  hnri«. 
fied  by  the  long  chain  of  historical  evidence  reaching 
without  interruption  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
sixteenth.”  * 

But,  although  the  report  of  these  Commissioners  has 
disappeared,  the  instructions  to  them  are  still  extant, 
and  are  worthy  of  attention.  They  will,  at  least,  be  il- 
lustrative of  the  spirit  in  which  the  task  was  undertaken, 
and  on  points  respecting  which  they  say  nothing,  their 
silence  may  sometimes  be  more  eloquent  than  words. 

These  instructions  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions— eighty-six  in  number — which  may  be  grouped 
under  three  main  heads: — (1)  Foundation, possessions,  reve- 
nues, and  number  of  monks  in  each  community.  (2)  Employ- 
ment  of  the  revenues.^  and  condition  of  the  monastic  benefices  atruction  to  the 

Royal  CominU* 

and  buildings,  (3)  Observance  of  Rule  and  discipline^  and  aionera. 
celebration  of  Divine  Worship^  Not  in  one  of  the  eighty- 
six  questions  will  be  found  the  slightest  indication  of 
interest  in  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  learning  was  in 
any  way  cultivated  in  the  monasteries.  Careful  research 
is  directed  towards  the  state  of  “ the  bedding,”  and  the 
number  of  the  “ utensils”  (Quest.  50)  but  not  the  smal- 
lest curiosity  is  displayed  respecting  the  number  of  the 


* Wright,  Three  Ckapter$  of  Letters  relating  to  the  mppreaaion  of  Mo- 
nnateriee.  Edited  from  the  OriginaU  tn  the  Britith  Mxi^eum  (Camd.  Soc. 
1843),  pref. 

* Articuli  regioe  inquisitionutf  in  monaeticam  ritam  agentet,  erponendi,  etc. 
Cott.  MS.  Cieop.  E.  4,  f.  1.3.  Printed  in  BnmetV  Collection  of  Records^ 
etc,  i.  207-217. 
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booK  II.  books,  or  the  literateness  or  illiterateness  of  the  frater- 

Di^ruuon  ofthe  nitv ; questions  which  were  not,  indeed,  in  and  for  them- 

Knulitb  Monute-  i*v  ill 

riM.  >nd  di,per-  solvcs,  of  chiof  iniportance,  but  which  were  closely  bound  • 
br.riM,  up  with  that  most  vital  question  of  all, — m what  spirit 
and  with  what  aims  the  work  of  Anglican  reformation 
was  to  be  achiev'ed.  Dread  of  the  stigma  of  “ sacrilege” 
might  have  become  the  bulwark  of  superstition,  but  the 
instincts  which  made  the  struggle  with  superstition  a 
lucrative  one  were  not  therefore  the  less  ignoble. 

Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the 
monastic  system  even  in  those  “ General  Injunctions  to  be 
given  on  the  King's  Highness'  behalf,  in  all  Monasteries  and 
other  houses  of  whatsoever  order  or  religion  they  be,"  which 
are  animated  with  lofty  conceptions  of  the  substance  of 
true  religion,*  expressed  in  language  which  sometimes 
rises  into  grandeur.  Had  the  spirit  of  those  lofty  pre- 
cepts been  the  ruling  principle  of  the  visitors  and  of 
their  masters,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  none 
the  less  triumphant,  and  the  Marian  reaction — or,  at  all 
events,  the  worst  excesses  of  it — would  have  been  im- 
possible. As  it  was,  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and 
of  those  who  wore  their  garb,  became  the  germ  of  the 
persecution,  in  which  so  many  of  them  perished. 

Another  point,  then,  which  must  not  be  altogether 
overlooked,  is  the  personal  character  of  those  to  whom 

* E.  (i “True  religion  is  not  contained  in  apparel,  manner  of  going, 

shaven  heads,  and  such  other  marks;  nor  in  fasting,  up-rising  in  the 
night;  singing,  and  such  other  kind  of  ceremonies;  bat  in  cleanness  of 
mind,  pureness  of  living,  Christ's  faith  not  feigned,  and  brotherly  chanty, 
and  true  honouring  of  God  in  spirit  and  verity.  And  those  abovesaid 
things  were  instituted  and  begun  that  they,  being  first  exercised  in  these, 
might  in  process  of  time  ascend  to  those  as  by  certain  steps,  ...  to  the 
chief  point  and  end  of  religion.*’  Ibid.  f.  21;  Hurnet,  p.  221. 
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this  weighty  task  of  visitation  was  entrusted.  I can, 
however,  but  glance  at  it.  Dr.  John  London,  who  must 
here  serve  as  a sample,  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
vehement  of  them  all.  Archbishop  Parker  describes 
liim  as  “ a filthy  Prebendary.”  Strype  has  collected  evi- 
dence respecting  him,  which  appears  to  be  conclusive 
as  to  his  complete  possession  of  all  the  qualities  that 
make  up  an  unscrupidous  agent.  He  was,  at  one  time, 
as  fierce  a persecutor  of  the  Reformers,  as,  at  another, 
of  the  monks.  He  had  been  already  the  malicious  as- 
sailant of  Frith.  He  was  afterwards  the  tool  of  Gardi- 
ner; and  attempted  to  be  the  murderer,  by  false  accusa- 
tion, of  Cramner.  At  Oxford  he  was  detected  in  gross 
immoralities ; at  Windsor  he  suffered  the  punishment  of 
a convicted  perjurer.  Some  of  his  crimes  were  long  an- 
tecedent to  his  employment  as  a “Visitor”  of  the  Mo- 
nasteries.* Nor  was  Thomas  Cromwell  a man  likely  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  one  to 
whom  he  gave  no  small  share  of  his  confidence.  Even 
the  correspondence  between  them  tells  to  a careful 
reader  its  own  tale,  although  it  repeatedly  reserves  for 
personal  disclosure  “ certen  other  thinges  . . . necessary 
about  my  besynes,”  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  paper. 

As  respects  Cromwell  himself,  we  have  in  the  corres- 
pondence preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Cleop.E.iv.) 
and  elsewhere,  proofs  of  the  direct  offer  and  the  actual 
payment  of  bribes  on  many  occasions  during  these  pro- 
ceedings. In  one  instance  Sir  Thomas  Audley  writes  to 
him : . . .“  If  ye  can  or  may  opteyn  this  sute  for  the  trauns- 
lation  of  these  two  bowses  (Seynt  Johns  in  Colche.ster 

* C'omp.  JAfe  of  Crnumt^rj  pp.  109-117  (wlit.  r»f  IfiOI). 
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BOO|[  tf.  and  Seynt  Osyes)  your  lordship  shal  have  for  your  fa- 

('hapter  VUI.  t • ^ t \ ii» 

i.iuoiutionofthc  vour  therm  £200,  besechyng  j'ou  to  travayle  therm, 

Roglinh  UonaaU-  ^ r*  i 

riM,  and  di*iM-f.  aiid  to  adveftise  me,  as  sone  as  ye  shal  se  tjTne,  of  the 

aion  of  thrir  Lt-  , 

brariM.  towardncss  or  untowardnes  therof.”  ‘ Again,  John 
Beaumont  writes  to  him  “ I have  caused  xx“  to  be  de- 
lyvered  unto  my  ffelowe  Thomas  Avery,  to  the  use  of 
your  good  lordeschype,  humbly  besyching  your  lord- 
shyppe's  ffavour  and  goodnes  that  as  shall  stand  w ith 
the  Kyngs  plesure,  I may  other  purchase  or  have  in 
fferm  the  deinenez  of  Grace  dewe  Abbey”  &c.“  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  equal  cogency  with  these, 
if  more  w'cre  needed. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  false  pretexts,  the  vile  agents,  and  the  scarcelv 

he  Coinmr..lo-  _ / _ _ . . . ‘ 

ner.'  method  of  veiled  bi'ibes  which  characterized  this  “Visitation." 

procedure. 

Secret  examination  of  tenants,  servants,  and  neigh- 
bours “one  by  one”;  the  seizure  of  accounts,  monies, 
plate,  and  jewels,  whilst  the  inquiry  w'as  yet  pending, 
and  very  often  before  it  had  been  begun;  and  the  sys- 
tematic temptation  of  abbots,  priors,  and  individual 
monks,  by  appeals  to  the  basest  appetites  and  most 
cowardly  instincts  of  fallen  humanity,  are  means  which 
w'ere  so  habitually  used,  that  in  much  of  the  correspon- 
dence there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  even  to  varnish 
them  over. 

The  apjiropriation  of  the  spoil  was  often  as  reckless 
and  profligate  as  the  methods  of  acquiring  it  had  been 

• Evciesiantical  MvmorialMf  i.  58l*f)82  (etlit.  of  1822). 

* Letterf  relating  to  the  fiipprcs$ion  of  Momtsteriesy  rxxii.  p.  247. 

^ Ibid.  cxxv.  p.  2.)2. 
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unscrupulous.  The  examples  set  by  the  “visitors"  and 
conunissioners  were  of  course  followed;  (they  could  not 
be  improved  upon),  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  by  the 
rabble  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Glance,  for  instance, 
at  the  proceedings  at  Reading  as  narrated  by  Dr.  Lon- 
don himself: — “As  soon  as  I hadde  taken  the  Fryer’s 
surrendre,  the  multytude  of  the  poverty  of  the  town 
resortyd  thedyr,  and  all  thinge  that  mygt  be  hadde 
they  stole  away,  in  so  myche  that  they  had  convayd 
the  very  clapers  of  the  bellys.’’*  On  some  occasions  the 
royal  commissioners  took  the  precaution  to  have  a 
strong  body  of  workmen  at  hand,  and  carried  on  the 
work  of  devastation  so  rapidly  and  effectually  as  to 
leave  little  behind  them  save  brick  and  stone.  The 
inQtal  and  the  timber  they  sold  as  they  went  on. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries  alone, 
a clear  revenue,  according  to  Fuller,  “of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  per  annum,  was  advanced  to  the  Crown, 
beside  ten  thousand  pounds  in  plate  and  moveables; 
though  the  King  enjoyed  it  but  a short  time,  as  passing 
it  away  by  grant,  sale,  and  exchange  to  his  subjects. 

, This  was  done  by  the  politic  counsel  of  Lord  Crom- 
well, not  hoping  that  these  small  morsels  to  so  many 
mouths  should  satisfy  their  hunger,  but  only  intending 
to  give  them  a taste  of  the  sweetness  of  abbey-lands;" 


1 Loiidun  to  Cromwell  (Lettera^  ut  supra,  223).  Ho  supports  tho  ap- 
plication of  the  town  people  to  have  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars  for 
a Town  Hall,  by  adding:  *‘The  wallys  besyd  the  coync  stonys  be  butt 
chalk  and  flynt,  and  the  coveryiig  butt  tile.  And  if  it  please  the  Kinges 
grace  to  bestow  that  howsc  upon  any  of  hys  serrantes,  he  fi.  e.  any  such 
servant)  may  apare  the  body  of  the  ('hnrehc,  wiche  standith  next  the  strete 
very  well,  and  yet  have  rowme  sufficient  for  n great  man." 
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and,  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  second  and  greater 
dissolution,  he  adds,  “Indeed,  King  Henry,  beside  his 
own  disposition  to  munificence,  was  doubly  concerned 
to  be  bountiful  herein.  First,  in  honour;  for,  seeing 
the  Parliament  with  one  breath  had  blown  so  much 

profit  unto  him it  was  fitting  that  some,  especially 

the  principal  advancers  of  the  business,  should,  with 
Ruth,  ‘glean  amongst  the  sheaves.’  Secondly,  in  policy; 
to  make  many  and  great  men  sensible  of  the  profit  of 
this  dissolution,  and  so,  engaged  to  defend  it.  Wherefore 
as  he  took  the  greater  flowers  to  garnish  his  own  crown; 
so  he  bestowed  the  lesser  buds  to  beautify  his  noblemen’s 
coronets.  But,  beside  these,  he  passed  abbey-lands,  in  a 
fourfold  nature,  to  persons  of  meaner  quality.” ' 

This  fourfold  disposal  of  the  monastic  lands  and  reve- 
nues, Fuller  proceeds  to  explain  as  being  (1)  by  free  gift; 
(2)  by  play  or  gambling;  (3)  by  exchange;  (4)  by  sale 
“at  such  bargains,  wherein  rich  meadow  was  sold  for 
barren  heath;  great  oaks  for  fuel;  and  farms  for  revenue, 
passed  for  cottages  in  reputation.”  Of  all  these  methods 
he  cites  particular  examples;  amongst  others,  that  of  a 
Champemoun  of  Devonshire,  who,  being  at  court,  and 
observing  several  of  his  acquaintance  waiting  at  a door 
by  which  the  King  was  shortly  to  pass,  and  having 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  tell  him  their  errand, 
waited  with  them,  kneeling  when  they  knelt,  and  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  grant  of  an  unknown  petition, 
which  had  previously  been  placed  in  Henry’s  hands, 
(being  assured,  says  Fuller,  “by  an  implicit  faith  that 
Courtiers  would  beg  nothing  hurtful  to  themselve.s”): 

• Fuller,  {%urvh  iii$tory  o/  Britain,  edit,  by  Nicliolld,  ii.  211-250. 
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and  thus  gaining  by  dumb  wit — in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
his  unwilling  companions  to  shake  off  his  claim — the 
Priory  of  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall  “for  his  partage,” 
which  by  him  or  his  heirs,  was  sold  to  the  Eliots.  Thus, 
moralizes  our  historian,  “a  dumb  beggar  met  wth  a 
blind  giver,  the  one  as  little  knowing  what  he  asked, 
as  the  other  what  he  granted.”  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  “sales”  were  effected  there  is  extant,  “An  in- 
formalion  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  severall  abuses 
and  fraudes  done  unto  the  Stale  generall  and  Crotvne  by  the 
corruption  of  such  as  have  bine  imployed  by  Her  Father 
uphon  the  suppression  of  the  Abbeyes,”  ^c.^  to  which  the 
reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject,  may  be  re- 
ferred. • 

• Under  such  auspices,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  monastic  libraries  were  wantonly  plun- 
dered and  dispersed.  To  whatever  extent  these  col- 
lections may  have  suffered  ‘dilapidation  and  loss  when 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  unfaithful  and 
ignorant  communities,  there  is  entire  concurrence  of 
testimony  as  to  their  great  aggregate  value  even  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution.  Ardent  Reformers  agree  with 
sturdy  Romanists  in  lamenting  the  gross  neglect  which 
suffered  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  perish. 

John  Bale,  for  example, — a man  of  whom  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  he  was  ‘sufficiently  averse  from  the 
least  shadow  of  popery,’ — addressing  himself  to  King 
Edward  VI,  in  1549,  writes  thus:  “But  this  is  highly 
to  be  lamented  of  all  them  that  hath  a natural  love  to 
their  country,  either  yet  to  learned  antiquity,  which  is 

* Printed  in  Weever,  Ancients  Ftmera/t  .HonumentSf  124*127. 
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a most  singular  beauty  to  the  same,  that  in  turning 
over  of  the  superstitious  monasteries  so  little  respect 
was  had  to  their  Libraries,  for  the  safeguard  of  those 
noble  and  precious  monuments  ....  Avarice  was  the 
other  dispatcher  which  hath  made  an  end  both  of  our 
Libraries  and  books  ....  to  the  no  small  decay  of  the 
commonwealth.  A great  number  of  them  which  pur- 
chased those  superstitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those 
Library-books,  some  ...  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  and 
some  to  rub  their  boots;  some  they  sold  to  the  grocers 
and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the 
bookbinders,  not  in  small  number  but  at  times  whole 
ships  full,  to  Che  wondering  of  the  foreign  nations.  Yea, 
■the  universities  of  this  realm  are  not  all  clear  in  this 
detestable  fact.  But  cursed  is  that  belly  which  seeketh* 
to  be  fed  with  so  ungodly  gains,  and  so  deeply  shameth 
his  natural  country.  I know  a merchantman  which  shall 
at  this  time  be  nameless, 'that  bought  the  contents  of 
two  noble  Libraries  for  forty  shillings’  price : a shame 
it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  in  the 
stead  of  grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these 
ten  years;  and  yet  he  hath  store  enough  for  as  many 
years  to  come.  A prodigious  example  is  this,  and  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  men  which  love  their  nation  as  they 

should  do Yea,  what  may  .bring  our  realm  to 

more  shame  and  rebuke  than  to  have  it  noised  abroad 
that  we  are  despisers  of  learning?  I judge  this  to  be 
true,  and  utter  it  with  heaviness, — that  neither  the 
Britons  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor  yet  the 
English  people  under  the  Danes  and  Normans,  had  ever 
such  damage  of  their  learned  monuments  as  we  have 
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seen  in  our  time.  Our  posterity  may  well  curse  this 
wicked  fact  of  our  age,  this  unreasonable  spoil  of  Eng- 
land's  most  noble  antiquities,  unless  they  be  stayed  in  •“'*  “''r"- 
time”* 

Fuller  quotes  a portion  of  this  lamentation  of  the  re- 
forming Bishop,  and  illustrates  in  his  quaint  way  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  this  destruction  was  wrought. 

“As  brokers  in  Long  Lane,”  he  says,  “when  they  buy  an 
old  suit  buy  the  linings  together  with  the  outside ; so 
it  was  conceived  meet  that  such  as  purchased  the  build- 
ings of  monasteries  should  in  the  same  grant  have  the 
Libraries  (the  stuffing  thereof)  conveyed  unto  them. 

And  now  these  ignorant  owners,  so  long  as  they  might 
keep  a ledger-book  or  terrier  by  direction  thereof  to 
find  such  straggling  acres  as  belonged  unto  them,  they 
cared  not  to  preserve  any  other  monuments.  The 
covers  of  books,  with  curious  brass  bosses  and  clasps, 
intended  to  protect,  proved  to  betray  them,  being  the 
baits  of  covetousness.  And  so,  many  excellent  authors, 
stripped  but  of  their  cases,  were  left  naked  to  be  buried 

or  thrown  away What  soul  can  be  so  frozen,  as 

not  to  melt  into  anger  hereat?  What  heart,  having  the 
least  spark  of  ingenuity,  is  not  hot  at  this  indignity  of- 
fered to  literature?  I deny  not  but  that  in  this  heap  of 
books  there  w’as  much  rubbish ; legions  of  lying  legends,  , 

good  for  nothing  but  fuel; volumes  full  fraught  with 

superstition,  which,  notwithstanding,  might  be  useful  to 
learned  men;  except  any  will  deny  apothecaries  the 


> Preface  of  J.  Bale  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory)  to  The  lnbor^oit$e 
Journey  and  fferche  nf  Johan  Leytandc  for  Enytandee  antujuiteea  gcren  of 
hym  n9  a neire  ijearei>  yyfte  to  kynye  Henry  the  riVi. 
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privilege  of  keeping  poison  in  their  shops,  when  they 
can  make  antidotes  of  them.  But,  beside  these,  what 
beautiful  Bibles,  rare  Fathers,  subtile  Schoolmen,  useful 
Historians — ancient,  middle, modern;  what  painfulCom- 
ments  were  here  amongst  them!  What  monuments  of 
mathematics  all  massacred  together;  seeing  every  book 
with  a cross  was  condemned  for  Popish;  with  circles 
for  conjuring.  Yea,  I may  say  that  then  holy  divinity 
was  profaned.  Physic  hurt,  and  a trespass,  yea  a riot, 
committed  on  Law  itself.  And,  more  particularly,  the 
History  of  former  times  then  and  there  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  whereof  it  halts  at  this  day,  and, 
without  hope  of  a perfect  cure,  must  go  a cripple  to 
the  grave.”' 

That  the  losses  thus  deplored  would  have  been  more 
extensive  still,  but  for  the  famous  mission  of  John  Le- 
land,  is  very  certain.  To  what  extent  he  was  able  to 
rescue  the  fruits  of  monkish  industry  from  utter  des- 
truction can  never,  indeed,  be  accurately  known.  For- 
getting that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  what  a day 
may  bring  forth,  he  seems  to  have  deferred  the  safe- 
placing of  his  acquLsitions,  or  of  the  greater  part  of 
them,  until  a ‘to-morrow’  which  he  was  never  to  see. 
-\nd,  as  if  pursued  by  a fatality,  the  accumulations  which 
protracted  disease  prevented  him  from  making  adequate 
use  of  in  his  life  time,  were  in  great  measure  dispersed 
after  his  death.  But  in  two  at  least  of  the  great  col- 
lections which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. as  well  as  in  the  Bodleian,  many  precious  volumes, 

‘ Church  liistorif  of  Hritain,  ut  supra,  ti.  247-249. 
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saved  by  Leland  from  amidst  the  monastic  rums,  are  loo.  u. 

Cli.pttr  Vlll. 

yet  preserved,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter.  i>UfoiutionofiiiB 

. « . » KnjiUh  Uoiuut** 

Although  Leland's  commission  as  “King  s Antiquary”  nw,  and  di»per- 
dates  from  25  Henry  VIII  (1533-4)  and  is  therefore  an- 
terior  by  two  years  to  the  first  dissolution  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  had  for  its  direct  object  the 
preservation  of  the  monastic  archives,  or  that  Leland 
had  even  visited  any  considerable  number  of  monasteries 
before  their  suppression.  In  that  “ New  Years  Gift  to  K. 

//enry  VIII”  which  was  written  in  1546,  and  has  been 
already  referred  to,  he  speaks  of  his  travels  as  having 
been  made  “by  the  space  of  these  six  years  past,”  so 
that,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  expression  literally, 
they  could  scarcely  have  commenced  before  1539  or 
1540.  The  notices  of  Libraries  scattered  through  the 
Collectanea  shew  in  almost  every  instance  that  they  were 
written  subsequently  to  the  suppression;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  great  and  not  very  remote  monastery  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  it  is  evident,  from  the  recommen- 
datory letter  printed  by  Heame,  that  his  visit  occurred 
after  the  community  had  ceased  to  exist.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  slender  ground  for  ascribing  to  the  King, 
on  the  strength  of  his  commission  to  Leland,  any  very 
praiseworthy  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  learning.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  there  a scintilla  of  evidence  which  would  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  Henry  was  inclined  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  or  to  impose  on  himself  any  restraint,  for  such 
a purpose.  If  he  could  have  won  laudation  as  a preser- 
ver of  learning  with  the  same  ease  wherewith  he  ob- 
tained fame  as  an  author;  namely,  by  affixing  to  the 
Libraries  which  other  men  bad  saved,  ‘The  King’s  Deed,’ 
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as  he  had  already  affixed  to  writings  which  other  men 
had  composed,  ‘The  King’s  Book,’  no  doubt  it  would 
have  given  him  gratification.  But  timely  and  effective 
interference  of  this  kind  w'as  incompatible  \vith  the  lavish 
generosity  of  a “blind  giver,”  and  would  also  have  plainly 
implied  the  falsehood  of  some  of  the  accusations  by  means 
of  which  the  monks  were  dragged  down.  The  genial  im- 
pulsiveness and  the  good  fellowship  of  Henry  made  him 
popular,’  as  such  qualities  always  will  do;  nor  is  their 
possession  by  an  unscrupulous  voluptuary  a thing  to 
marvel  at.  There  were  other  men  of  the  same  sort  in  high 
places  at  that  time  and  there  have  been  plenty  of  them 
since.  But  those  qualities  will  serve  little  towards  the 
white-washing  of  his  character  in  our  histories,  even  if 
backed  by  the  commendations  of  the  statute  book,  and 
artistically  grouped  by  the  eminent  abilities  of  so  ster- 
ling a writer  as  Mr.  Froude. 

The  havoc  which  the  flatterers  of  Henry  VIII  had  so 
zealously  begun,  the  crafty  politicians  who  pulled  the 
strings  of  that  royal  puppet  by  whom  he  was  succeeded, 
very  fitly  carried  on.  On  the  25th  February,  1550,  a 
King’s  letter  was  sent  from  the  Council  Board  author- 
izing certain  commissioners  “ to  cull  out  all  superstitious 
books,  as  missals,  legends,  and  such  like,  and  to  deliver 
the  garniture  of  the  books,  being  either  gold  or  silver, 
to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.”’  This  was  to  be  done  at  the 
King’s  own  Library  in  Westminster,  whither  some  frag- 


* “AVny  Harry  hveH  n Man"  wm  much  in  the  people’s  mouths  after  he 
had  lon^  been  food  for  worms.  Of  his  bonhomie’'  there  are  curioa." 
illustrations  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus. 

* Council  Book,  as  quoted  by  Collier,  in/ra. 
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merits  of  the  monastic  Libraries  had  been  carried  by  boo.  n. 
Leland.  In  the  same  year  the  Oxford  Libraries  were  rM«oiauonofu.e 

* Kntsliahllaaaatf- 

“purged  of  a great  part  of  the  Fatliers  and  Schoolmen; 

‘ ° ‘ _ lioD  of  thoir  1.1- 

and  to  shew  that  the  discretion  of  some  people  was 
much  of  the  same  size  with  their  justice,  and  what  an 
antipathy  they  had  to  the  memory  of  learned  men,  great 
heaps  of  these  books  were  set  on  fire  in  the  market 
place.  This  execution, . . . some  young  members,  bigoted 
to  ignorance,  called  ‘Scotus's  funeral.’’ 

Thus  fell  the  famous  old  English  monasteries;  leaving, 
in  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  many  of  us,  nothing  behind 
them  save  dull  chronicles,  tottering  ruins,  and  vague 
memories.  By  more  patient  inquirers,  however,  it  will 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  amidst  those  ruins  good 
and  great  men  fought  a gallant  and  life-long  fight 
against  their  worst  enemies  and  ours;  that  true  Cap- 
tains of  Men  lived  and  died  there,  who  after  many  a 
hard  struggle  won  enduring  victories  against  brutish 
violence,  emasculating  ignorance,  and  decorous  mam- 
mon-worship. 

There  yet  remain  in  England  a few  of  those  noble 
* abbey-towers  whence  the  passer-by  may  still  hear  sweet 
chimes  and  solemn  dirges,  and  may  call  to  memory  that 
on  the  selfsame  spot  bells  tolled  to  prayer  a thousand 
years  ago.  Under  the  shade  of  those  towers,  schools 
were  formed,  industry  was  taught  by  example,  the  holy 
rites  and  happy  fe.stivals  of  the  Christian  CHurch  were 
celebrated, — not,  indeed,  without  much  of  human  frailty 

* Wood,  Hi»t.  ft  Ant^q.  Cn{verA{tnti^^  Oxonia,  i.  *271,  27*2.  Collier,  fCc~ 
ctfs,  Hi/tf.  of  (ireat  H/itain,  v.  417,  418. 
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and  liuman  folly,  but  yet  with  that  blessing  from  above, 
which  can  turn  even  the  foolishness  of  men  to  the  glory 
of  God.  From  the  battlements  of  those  towers  peaceful 
monks  gazed  on  many  a bloody  fight,  in  which  kings 
were  dethroned  and  dynasties  were  changed;  but  from 
the  adjacent  church  the  same  voice  of  petition  and  of 
praise  rose  at  the  same  hours  of  day  and  night,  century 
after  century.  Nor  will  the  reflection  be  an  useless  one, 
which  on  such  a spot  may  well  cross  the  mind,  almost 
with  the  force  of  a revelation,  that  even  for  us  nine- 
teenth-century men,  what  was  there  quietly  thought,  and 
unassumingly  but  earnestly  done,  by  obscure  and  much 
contemned  priests,  is  of  more  momentous  concern,  and 
has  far  more  to  do  with  everything  that  makes  it  life  to 
live,  than  all  the  great  inventions, — the  steam  engines, 
and  weaving-looms,  and  reaping  machines,  and  great 
gold  discoveries, — which  have  ever  been  applauded  by 
the  shouts  of  assembled  thousands. 
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Dio  cit  quod,  et  ptrentnoi  cura,  at  raaapte  diU^an- 
tia,  Ilbria  ionuevL  U»c  me  vuluptas  Jam  inde  a poe- 
ritia  cepitt  h»e  illeeebra  mecom  parUibut  adolevit  ao* 
nia:  nam  et  ita  a patre  inifUtutaa  eram,  ut,  ai  ad  diTerta 
decUnarem  atudia,  aaaet  anim*  diapendlum  et  fam» 
pcriculum.  Vuocirca  mcninr  aententia  *CupIaa  quml- 
cunque  oeeeaae  eat,‘  extorai  Juventuti  me«  ut  libenter 
vcllem  quod  non  relle  honeate  non  powem.  Kt  mullia 
qiiidem  Uteris  inpendl  opcrara.  aed  allU  aliam.  Logi- 
ram  eniin,  qua  armat  eloquium.  solo  libavl  auditu: 
phyticam,  qua  medetur  valitudini  corporum.  aliquanto 
preaaiiis  concepi:  Jam  vern  ethJra  parlea  rocdullitus  rl- 
matua.  illiuf  m«)catati  aasurso,  quod  per  se  stiideutiboa 
pateat,  et  animoa  ad  bone  vlvendnm  eomponat:  hiato- 
riam  pr»ripue,  qu»,  Jorupda  quadam  K^atorura  notitu 
mores  condlens  ad  bona  se<|uenda,  rei  mala  ravenda, 

legentes  exernpUa  Irrilal 

Will.  UxLNKsacaiRasii.  (letta  Rfgum  AnglorytH 
(Prologua  in  llbrum  ii). 

For  several  centuries  a.  few  bequests  of  books  in 
wills,  a few  brief  entries  of  them  in  inventories,  and 
some  scanty  allusions  in  monkish  Chronicles,  comprise 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  trustworthy  sources  of  inform- 
ation respecting  the  Libraries  of  indindual  collectors. 
Until  we  reach  almost  the  close  of  the  mediasval  period, 
anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  the  catalogue  of  a 
private  Library  is  rare  indeed.  Some  such  lists,  how- 
ever, have  survived,  together  with  fragments  and  tra- 
ditions of  many  more. 

In  the  Letters  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  we  have  a 
curious  account  of  a lifth-century  collector  in  the  person 


BOOK  tl. 
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•ooK  II.  ofTonantius  Ferreolus,  (in  whom  some  hypothetical 
Noiik-,  Roj.i,  historians  have  claimed  to  discover  the  stem  of  the 
( oii^iomiD  the  second  race  of  French  Kinoes),  who  formed  a Library  in 
his  castle  of  Prusiana,  between  Nisines  and  CleiTOont. 
Sidoniiis  goes  the  length  of  comparing  it  to  “the  most 
■famous  of  the  public  museums  of  Rome  or  of  Alexan- 
dria.” It  was  divided,  he  says,  into  three  dejiartments, 
the  first  of  which  was  expressly  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  to  meet  whose  devout  tastes 
the  books  were  chiefly  works  of  piety,  so  conveniently 
arranged  that,  although  these  ladies  had  at  command 
as  many  as  they  could  wish  for,  all  were  within  reach 
as  they  sat  in  their  chairs.  The  second  class  was  es- 
pecially intended  for  the  men ; comprised  works  of  liter- 
ature rather  than  of  devotion,  and  such  (adds  the  sainted 
poet,  very  u'ngallantly ')  as  were  altogether  of  a higher 
range.  But,  as  if  in  compensation  for  this  depreciator)' 
allusion  to  the  literary  tastes  of  the  fair  se.x,  we  find 
him  proceed  to  describe  a third  department,  destined 
for  the  common  use  of  both  sexes,  in  which  occur  the 
works  of  such  authors  as  Augustine,  and  Orlgen,  as 
well  as  those  of  Varro,  Prudentius,  and  Horace.  We 
learn,  finally,  that  the  books  thus  collected  were  not 
for  show,  but  for  use;  that  it  was  the  habitual  practice 
to  spend  a part  of  every  morning  in  reading,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  books  so  read  at  dinner;  statements  which,  il 
we  are  to  put  implicit  faith  in  them,  would  tend  to  shew 
that  the  table-talk  of  a country-house  in  the  fifth  cen- 

> So,  at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  the  literary  historians  of  Franre  from 
whom  I borrow  these  passages  of  Sidonius  (lU»toirt  iitteraire  df  to  Frnncft 
ii.  41),  with  whom  I have  otherwise  no  neqiinintnneo. 
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tiiry  might  perhaps  not  greatly  suffer,  if  it  were  brought  b<x.«  h. 
into  comparison  with  that  of  many  country-houses  (ami  ko,j,  noi.i<,, 

, , , , anil  Plebeian 

town-houses  too,)  m the  nineteenth;  of  which  it  cer- t<iii.nor. imhe 

. . . , Middle  Agea. 

tainly  cannot  be  said,  that  the  gaiety  is  “ always  mingled 
with  learning.” 

Sidonius  also  mentions  as  a notable  collection  of  books  , . 

Library  ol  Coo- 

formed  at  nearly  the  same  period,  that  which  belonged 
to  Publius  Consentius  at  his  villa  called  Octaviana,  not 
far  from  Narbonne.  This,  he  says,  was  brought  together 
by  the  successive  care  of  father,  son,  and  grandson,  all 
of  whom  were  eminent  for  their  cultivation  of  letters. 

The  collection  he  describes  as  being  both  choice  and 
numerous.  ‘ But  in  reading  his  accounts  of  these  early 
Libraries  and  of  their  possessors,  the  thought  will  sug- 
gest itself  that  there  is  one  fault,  at  all  events,  of  which 
this  author  can  never  be  accused, — that  of  “damning 
with  faint  praise.” 

Florus,  priest  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  commemorated  by  his  biographer  as  having  ubrirromoru, 
been  fortunate  enough  to  form  a Library  containing 
none  but  “select,  accurate,  and  well-written  books," 
whence  he  equipped  himself  for  his  controversy  with 
Scotus  concerning  the  waitings  of  St.  Augustine.*  But 
of  this  period  no  collection  is  recorded  that  is  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  was  brought  together 
by  Everard,  Count  of  Friuli,  who  died  A.  D.  874.  This  ubmj  ot  et» 
lubrary  was  bequeathed  by  its  owner  to  a monastery  '* "*Friou”' 
of  which  he  had  been  the  founder,  and  from  a catalogue 
yet  preserved,  the  learned  authors  of  the  Histoire  lilterairp 

* Hi*t.  lift,  de  /a  Francr,  H.  41. 

* Ibid.  V. 

'24 
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Library  of  Char- 
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de  la  France  inform  us,  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  litur- 
gical and  devotional  books — such  as  missals,  gospels, 
lectionaires,  antiphonaries,  and  the  like,  some  of  which 
were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  most  of  which  were 
adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver  or  ivor)’, — it 
contained  several  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  Psalters, 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  col- 
lections of  Canons,  several  works  of  the  Latin  Fathere^ 
and  especially  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Gregory,  St.  Fulgentius,  and  St.  Isidorus  of  Se- 
ville; and  also  a translation  of  St.  Ephraem.*  There 
were  also  books  of  ethics,  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of 
civil  history,  of  geography,  of  medicine,  and  at  least  one 
treatise  on  the  military  art.  Amongst  the  books  which 
the  French  historians  mention  specifically  are  Liber  bes- 
tiamm,  the  Cosmography  of  the  philosopher  Ethicus.  the 
Physiognomy  of  the  physician  Loxus,  the  Ordinal  of  Prin- 
ces (perhaps  the  same  as  the  work  elsewhere  entitled 
Ordinal  of  the  Palace),  and  a work  described  simply  as 
‘Smaragdus,’  which  they  take  to  be  the  Postilla  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  year. 

At  precisely  the  same  period  Charles  the  Bald,  King 
of  France,  distinguished  himself  as  a collector.  To  his 
appreciation  of  beautiful  manuscripts,  as  well  as  to  his 
worthy  selection  of  the  books  on  which  he  lavished 
adornment,  many  precious  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
several  prayer-books,  of  almost  unequalled  beauty,  yet 
testify.  His  collection  was  sufficiently  numerous — so 
far  as  that  term  can  be  applied  to  any  Library  of  that 
age — to  induce  him  to  direct  by  an  ordinance  which  he 

• /ftttt.  iitt.  de  In  France,  v.  447. 
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promulgated  on  the  eve  of  his  last  journey  into  Italy, 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  for 
his  son  and  successor;  the  second,  for  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis ; the  third  for  the  Abbey  of  Oompiegne.  ‘ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  Gerbert  of 
Rheims  (afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.)  appears  to  have 
eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  for  zeal  and  wide-spread 
researah  in  the  amassing  of  books.  He  is  said  to  have 
collected  the  works  of  Cicero,  of  Caesar,  of  Pliny,  of 
Suetonius,  of  Statius,  of  Eugraphius,  of  Manilius,  of 
Victorious  the  rhetorician,  of  a certain  Gaulish  physician 
called  Demosthenes,  of  Claudianus  the  dialectician,  and 
of  many  other  authors,  some  of  whom  have  long  since 
been  forgotten.  His  exertions  to  procure  books  extended 
to  Spain,  whence  he  brought  treatises  on  arithmetic,  on 
astrology,  and  on  other  subjects.’  His  friend  Adso  (or 
Asso),  Abbot  of  Moutier-en-Der,  possessed  similar  tastes, 
collected  for  his  friends  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  be- 
came, so  to  speak,  the  literary  correspondent  general  of 
his  epoch. 

To  a period  but  little  later  than  that  of  these  eminent 
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1 The  ultimate  fate  of  portions  of  the  library  of  Charles  the  Bald  af- 
fords an  illustration  of  the  remark  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  rolome  as 
to  the  strange  adventures  of  books.  One  rery  splendid  Book  of  Hours 
was  in  the  Swiss  Abbey  of  Frauenmunstert  from  the  piBage  of  which  it 
was  saved  by  a German  Bishop,  by  whose  care  it  was  printed  at  Ingold- 
stadt  in  1583.  The  famous  * Bible  of  St.  Denis’  remained  in  that  monas- 
tery until  1595,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Boyal  Library.  President 
de  Thou  had  it  m^^nificiently  bound  at  the  (involuntary)  expense  of  the 
Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  College  of  Clermont.  A century 
afterwards  the  villain  Aymon  rut  fifteen  leaves  from  it  with  a penknife; 
two  of  these  were  soon  recovered.  But  the  other  thirteen  are  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

* ffist.  iitt-  He  ia  France^  vi,  25,  536,  etc. 
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churchiiicn,  belongs  a collector,  of  a different  profession 
but  of  like  spirit, — William  III,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and 
Count  of  Poitiers.  This  Prince  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  states  in  990;  dis- 
played eminent  qualities  both  as  statesman  and  as 
soldier;  refused  the  crown  of  Italy  (offered  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.) ; and  finally,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father  and  of  so  many  other 
princes  of  that  age,  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1030.  Of  his  marked  taste  for  the  col- 
lection and  study  of  books  a contemporaiy  chronicle 
thus  testifies : — Fuit  dux  isle  a puerilia  doctus  Uteris,  et  satis 
notiliam  saipturarum  habuit;  librorum  copiam  in  palatio 
suo  servavit;  et  si  forte  a frequentia  causarum  el  lumullu 
vacaret,  lectioni  per  setpsum  operam  dabiil  longioribus  norli- 
bus  elucubratis  in  libris,  donee  sonwo  vincerelur.' 

Passing  over  several  collections  of  which  but  slight 
traces  remain — many  of  them,  too,  very  monotonous  in 
their  character — that  of  Richard  Ghandos,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  died  in  1253,  deserves  a word  of  notice. 
We  know  it  only  by  the  will  in  which  he  bequeaths  the 
following  books: — “To  the  Friars  Minors  of  Chichester 
my  Psalter  glosed;  to  the  Fnars  Minors  at  Lewes  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John;  to  the  Friars  Minors  of 
Winchester,  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark;  to  the 
Friars  Preachers  at  Arundel,  the  Book  of  Sentences;  t(» 
those  of  Canterbury,  Hosea,  glosed;  to  the  Friars  Minors 
of  the  same  city,  Isaiah,  glosed;  to  the  Friars  Preachers 


* lifcueti  ties  htKforienn  dr»  Oautett^  x.  155;  Art.de  reriper  ies  daten  (edit, 
of  1818),  iii.  137:  Halliini,  Siipitlementnl  Notes,  39(i. 
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of  London,  the  Books  of  Job,  .Icte  and  Revelation,  with 
the  Canonical  Epistles,  in  one  volume;  to  the  Friars 
Minors  of  London,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  glosed,  and  to 
those  of  Winchester  The  hvelve  Apostles,  glosed;  to  the 
Friars  Preachers  of  Winchester,  Summarium;  to  Wil- 
liam de  Selsey,  my  Bible,  with  a rough  cover  of  skin;  to 
Fulinus,  a monk,  the  books  of  Damascene,  with  some 
others;  to  William,  a monk  of  Colchester,  a small  book 
of  St.  Anselm,  &c.* 

Of  the  Library  of  another  prelate  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Richard  de  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  a 
minute  catalogue  exists  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's,  and  has  recently  been 
privately  printed  by  Dean  Milman.  In  this  instance  the 
price  of  each  book  is  affi.xed  to  its  entry;  the  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  being  a hundred,  and  their  aggregate 
value,  ^116  14s.  6rf..  equal  according  to  Dr.  Milman's 
estimate,  to  about  £17G0  of  our  present  English  money. 
Of  Bibles  and  parts  of  Bibles  there  are  twenty-one  vol- 
umes, valued  at  nineteen  pounds  and  five  shillings.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  of  a theological  sort,  Bibles  in- 
cluded, is  seventy-one.  On  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
there  are  twenty-two  volumes ; on  Ecclesiastical  History 
four  volumes ; and  on  what  we  may,  perhaps,  class  under 

i Nicolas,  Te.itampn(p  Vetusta,  761-7G2;  aud  note  xxxix.  ^>ir  Harris 
Nicolas,  with  less  than  his  usual  at'umen,  has  appended  this  remark: 
*'The  bequests  of  portions  of  the  Bible  translated  into  Latin,  with  a pa- 
raphrase or  glosa  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  proves  how  few 
even  of  the  larger  monastery  were  provided  with  them.”  But  that  ac- 
complished and  estimable  antiquarian  and  jurist  would  have  smiled  at  any 
learned  brother  w’ho  had  ventured  to  argue  that  the  beque^t  of  an  estate 
to  a man,  ** proved'*  that  he  had  no  land  before. 
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‘Sciences  and  Arts’  an  equal  number, — the  entries  of 
which  run  thus: 

Traclatus  fr’is  Derth'i  ile  proprietatibm  renm. 

Libellm  wslructiqnum. 

Liber  Ai'icenncp. 

Liber  naturalis. 

The  two  last-named  works  are  resi>ectively  the  highest 
priced  and  lowest  priced  items  in  the  list — for  books 
consisting  of  a single  volume  only — the  Liber  Avicenna- 
being  valued  at  five  pounds,  and  the  Liber  naturalis  at 
tliree  shillings.  A Bible,  in  thirteen  volumes,  is  valued 
at  ten  pounds,  and  a “little  Bible”  at  one  pound.'  At 
this  time  the  price  of  wheat  was  four  shillings  a quarter, 
and  that  of  oats  two  shillings  and  six  pence.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased  bishop,  scheduled  in  this  document,  amounts 
to  about  three  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  year  1355,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady  of  Clare. 
— the  foundress  of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge — bequeathed 
to  her  foundation  ‘'■deux  bans  antiphoners  chescun  ove  vri 
fjrayel  (Graduale)  en  mesme  le  volum,  I bone  legende,  I bone 
messale,  bien  note,  I autre  messale  coverle  de  blank  guir, 
I bone  bible  coverte  de  noir  quir,  I hugucion  (?  Hugh  de  V’o- 
rwillis  on  the  Decretals,)  I legende  sanctorum,  I poire  de  de- 
cretales,  I livre  des  r/uestions,  el  xxii  quaires  (Tun  Here  ap- 
pella,  De  causa  Dei  contra  Pelagianos. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  may  be 
dated  the  first  beginning  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
France.  Similarly  to  that  of  othei's  of  the  great  Libraries 

* Miaceilnnieit  of  the  Phiioltif/ivn  Sockttt  (Privately  printed,  1836). 
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of  modern  Europe,  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  small  b«o«  h. 
mediffival  collections,  which  belong  in  strictness  to  this  hoJITnoIi., 

, _ . - , •111  I’JebeUu 

section  of  our  subject;  but  the  narrative  will  have  more  Callvctom  of  the 
continuity  and  clearness,  if  the  tracing  of  the  separate 
sources  be  usually  deferred  until  we  can  follow  out  in 
its  fulness  the  stream  into  which  they  have  conjointly 
flowed.  Like  other  rules,  however,  this  one  will  have 
its  e.xceptions  for  special  cause. 

A more  important  collection  of  this  century  than  any 
yet  mentioned,  was  that  which  was  formed  by  Guy  de 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1315,  be- 
queathing it  to  Bordesley  Abbey  in  Worcestershire, 
where  he  had,  as  it  seems,  already  placed  it  by  way  of  E*n  o/ 

^ . . •'  Wir>ickI»Bgr- 

deposit  in  his  life  time.  The  bequest  recites  with  great  Aiib«y 

. . . . (Uth  Ccnlurj). 

particularity  all  the  volumes  of  which  this  very  curious 
collection  was  composed': — 

“A  tus  iceux  qe  ceste  leltre  verronl  ou  orrount.  Gny  de 
Beauchamp,  Comte  de  Warr.,  Saluz  en  Deu.  Nous  avoir 
bayle  e en  lagarde  le  Abbe  e le  Covent  de  Bordesleye,  lesse  a 
demorer  a touz  jours  touz  les  Romaunces  de  souz  nomes;  ceo 
est  assaveyr, — 

Cn  voluni)  qc  est  apelc  Treaor.  4 

Un  Foliim,  eu  le  quel  est  lo  premer  levere  de  I*aucelot,  c un  vo- 
lum  del  romaunee  de  Aygnes. 

Un  sauter  de  Komaunce. 

* The  document  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  amongst  the  Lam- 
beth MSS. — No.  557,  fol.  18  b. — and  was  first  printed  in  Todd's  lUustra- 
tion»  of  Goiter  and  Chaucer,  p.  161.  The  MS.  itself  is  said  to  be  a trans- 
cript by  Archbishop  Sancrofft  from  Ashmole’s  Register  of  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury's  Evidences',  f.  110.  Not  having  present  access  to  Dr.  Todd's 
book,  1 copy  it  from  the  reprint  in  the  **  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Agea, 
by  F.  S.  Merrywenthpr”,  193,  194.  There  is  no  allusion  to  this  gift  in 
the  account  of  Bordesley  in  the  Monasticon. 
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Un  rolum  des  Evangelies,  e de  vies  des  Scins. 

Un  volum  qe  p'le  des  quatres  principals  Gestes  de  Charles,  e de  dooun, 
e do  Meyacc  e de  Girard  de  Vienne  et  de  Emery  de  Kerbonne. 
Un  volum  del  Komaunco  Emmonde  do  Ageland,  e deu  Koy  Char- 
les dooun  de  Nouotoyle. 

E le  Komounce  de  Gwyoun  de  Nonntoyl. 

K un  volum  del  Romounce  Josep  ab  Arimathie  c den  Seint  Grael. 
K un  volum,  que  parle  coment  Adam  fust  enieste  hors  de  paradys, 
e le  Genesic. 

£ un  volum  en  lequel  sount  contenuz  touns  des  Romaunccs  ceo  est 
assaveir,  Vitas  patmm  an  comencement;  e pus  un  Comte  de 
Auteypt;  e la  vision  Seint  Pol;  et  pus  les  Vies  des  XII  Seins. 
E le  Romaunce  de  Willame  de  Loungespe. 

£ Autorites  des  seins  humes. 

E le  Mironr  de  Alma. 

Un  volum  en  le  quel  suimt  countenuz  la  Vie  seint  Pere  e Seint 
Pol,  e des  antres  liv. 

E un  volum  qe  est  appelc  V Apocalips. 

E un  livere  de  Phisik  et  de  Surgie. 

Un  volum  del  Romaunce  de  Gwy  e de  la  Reygne  tut  entercment. 
Un  volum  del  Romaunce  de  Troies. 

Un  volum  del  Romaunce  de  Willame  de  Orenges  et  de  Tebaud  de 
Arabic. 

Un  volum  del  Romaunce  de  Amase  e de  Idoine. 

Uh  volum  del  Romaunce  Girard  de  Vienne. 

Un  volum  del  Romaunce  deu  Brut,  e del  Roy  Constentine. 

Un  volum  del  enseignemt  Aristotle  enveiez  au  Roy  Alisaundre. 

Un  volum  de  la  mort  ly  Roy  Arthur,  c de  Mordret. 

Un  volum  en  lequel  sount  contenuz  les  Enfonnees  Nostre  Seygneur, 
coment  11  feust  mcne  en  Egipt. 

K la  vie  Seint  Edw'd. 

K la  visioun  Seint  Pol. 

La  Vengeaunce  n’re  Seygneur  par  Vespasicn  c Titus,  e la  Vic  Seint 
Nicolas,  qe  fail  uez  en  Patras. 

K la  Vie  Seint  Eustace. 

£ la  Vie  Seint  Cudlac. 

£ la  Passioim  n're  Seygneur. 

E la  Meditacioun  Seint  Bernard  de  N’re  Dame  Seint  Marie,  e del 
Passioun  sour  deuz  hz  Jesu  Creist  N’re  Seign'r. 

E la  Vic  Seint  Eufrasie. 

E la  Vie  Seint  Ra<legnndc. 

E la  Vie  Seint  Juliane. 

Un  volum  en  lequel  est  aprise  de  Enfants  et  lurolere  a Lays. 

Un  volum  del  Romaunce  d’  Alisoundre,  ove  peintures. 

Un  petit  ronge  livere,  en  lequel  sount  contenuz  mons  divers  cho.-cs 
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Un  volum  del  Ramaunces  dcs  Marescbans,  e de  Perebrus,  e de  AU- 
s^andre. 

Lc8  qaeus  litres  nous  grauntons  pur  nos  heyss  o par  nos  as> 
signes  qil  demorront  en  la  dit  Abbeye. 

But  all  other  early  collectors  are  outshone  by  Bishop 
Richard  d’Aungerville,  or  Richard  of  Bury,  whose  Philo- 
biblon  I have  already,  and  repeatedly,  quoted,  chiefly  for 
its  allusions  to  monastic  Libraries.  Its  main  interest  for 
us,  however,  lies  far  less  in  what  it  tells  of  other  col- 
lections, than  in  what  it  tells  of  his  own ; of  his  aims  in 
gathering  it;  of  the  opportunities  which  facilitated  its 
formation;  and  of  the  liberal  sympathy  with  poorer  stu- 
dents which  dictated  its  ultimate  disposition. 

As  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known  indicates, 
Richard  d’Aungerville  was  born  at  or  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. At  an  early  age  he  became  an  orphan,  and  was 
educated  by  a maternal  uncle,  of  the  noble  family  of  Wil- 
loughby. He  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  of  his  pursuits 
and  enjoyments  there,  he  has  left  a vivid  and  charming 
picture: — 

....  “From  an  early  age,  led  by  we  know  not  what 
happy  accident  we  attached  ourseK'es  with  present  so- 
licitude to  the  society  of  masters,  scholars,  and  professors 
of  various  arts,  whom  perspicacity  of  wit  and  celebrity 
of  learning  had  rendered  most  conspicuous;  encouraged 
by  whose  consolatory  conversation  we  were  most  de- 
liciously nourLshed,  sometimes  with  explanatory  investi- 
gation of  arguments,  at  others  with  recitations  of 
treatises  on  the  progress  of  physics,  and  of  the  Catholic 
doctors,  as  it  were  with  multiplied  and  successive  dishes 

* PkUuhibliou,  c.  viii. 
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Uhmptrr  Ut.  ® 

Boyj,  Nobii-,  boyhood;  such  we  entertained  as  the  inmates  of  our 
* u'^'ie”  1°.'*"  t;hambers,  such  were  the  companions  of  our  journies, 
the  messmates  of  our  board  and  our  associates  in  all 
our  fortunes.”  The  results  of  these  youthful  studies 
pointed  him  out  as  a suitable  tutor  for  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III,  whose  affection  and 
confidence  he  won  and  retained.*  His  first  reward  was 
the  treasurership  of  Gascony.  On  the  accession  of  his 
pupil  to  the  throne,  he  received  prebendal  stalls  in  Lon- 
don, Hereford  and  Chichester,  and,  in  quick  succession, 
, the  civil  offices  of  Cofferer,  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe. 

and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  In  1333,  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  in  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived the  Great  Seal. 

During  his  tenure  of  these  high  and  varied  offices, 
the  good  bishop  was  repeatedly  sent  on  foreign  embas- 
sies— once,  at  least,  to  Avignon;  thrice  to  Paris;  and 
afterwards  to  Antwerp  and  to  other  cities.  Before  the 
Pope  he  appeared  with  even  more  than  usual  magni- 
ficence, being  attended  by  twenty  clerks  and  thirty-six 
esquires,  sumptuously  attired.  With  Paris  he  had  a long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  thither,  above  all  places 
in  the  w'orld,  he  loved  to  return.  There  he  found,  after 
escaping  at  intervals  “from  the  inextricable  labyrinths 
of  public  business,  an  opening  for  a little  while  to 
breathe  a milder  atmosphere,”  and  he  almost  runs  riot 

I Edward  thus  wrote  of  him  to  the  Popey  on  bis  accession  ...  Eo  quod 
nostro  assidue  lateri  assistendo,  novirous  ipsum  virum  in  consilits  provi- 
dum,  conversationis  et  vitie  munditia  decorum,  Hterarum  scientia  pnedi> 
turn,  et  in  agendis  quibuslibet  circumspectum." — Royal  Missive,  quoted 
by  Campbell,  Livts  o/  tht  Chancdlor»,  § K.  dc  Bury,  i,  222. 
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in  its  delightful  reminiscences.  “O  blessed  God  of  Gods  boo.  n. 
in  Sion ! ” he  exclaims,  “ what  a rush  of  the  flood  of  uoyL.  Uuio. 
pleasure  rejoiced  our  heart  as  often  us  we  visited  Paris  cotiocion  in  ti» 

. !•  * r 1 1 mi  1 • Middle  Ages. 

the  paratlise  of  the  world!  There  we  longed  to  remain, 
where  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  our  love  the  days  Bi,hop  a Ann. 

1 1 /»  mi  1 !•  1 1 

ever  appeared  to  us  to  be  lew.  Ihere  are  delightful  of  his  iiiethods 
libraries,  in  cells  redolent  of  aromatics;  there,  flourish-  in-om. 
ing  greenhouses  of  all  sorts  of  volumes;  there,  academic 
meads  trembling  with  the  earthquake  of  Athenian  Peri- 
•patetics,  pacing  up  and  down;  there,  the  promontories 

of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticos  of  the  Stoicks There, 

in  very  deed,  with  an  open  treasury  and  untied  purse 
strings  we  scattered  money  with  a light  heart,  and  re- 
deemed inestimable  books  with  dirt  and  dust.  Every 

buyer  is  apt  to  boast  of  bis  great  bargains;  but 

we  will  add  a most  compendious  way  by  which  a great 
multitude  of  books,  as  well  old  as  new,  came  into  our 
hands.  Never,  indeed,  having  disdained  the  poverty  of 
religious  devotees,  assumed  for  Christ,  we  never  held 
them  in  abhorrence,  but  admitted  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  w'orld  into  the  kind  embraces  of  our  compassion; 

to  these,  under  all  circumstances,  we  became  a re- 
fuge ; to  these  we  never  closed  the  bosom  of  our  favour. 
Wherefore,  we  deserved  to  have  ...  as  well  their  per- 
sonal as  their  mental  labours,  who  going  about  by  sea 
and  land,  surveying  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth, 
and  also  inquu’ing  into  the  general  studies  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  various  provinces,  were  anxious  to  ad- 
minister to  our  wants,  under  a most  certain  hope  of 

reward  Besides  all  the  opportunities  already 

touched  upon,  we  easily  acquired  the  notice  of  the  sta- 
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tioners  anti  booksellers,  not  only  within  the  provinces 
of  our  native  soil,  but  of  those  dispersed  over  the  king- 
doms of  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  by  the  prevailing 
power  of  money ; no  distance  whatever  impeded,  no  fury 
of  the  sea  deterred  them ; nor  was  cash  wanting  for  their 
expenses  when  they  sent  or  brought  us  the  wished  for 
books;  for  they  knew  to  a certainty  that  their  hopes 
....  w'ere  secure  with  us Moreover,  there  was  al- 

ways about  us,  in  our  halls,  no  small  assemblage  of  an- 
tiquaries, scribes,  bookbinders,  correctors,  illuminators,' 
and  generally  of  all  such  persons  as  were  qualified  to 
labour  advantageously  in  the  service  of  books.”* 

By  dint  of  enthusiasm  so  ardent,  and  of  means  so  va- 
ried, the  Bishop  of  Durham  amassed  what,  in  that  day, 
must  have  deserved  to  be  called  a noble  collection  of 
books.  The  keenness  of  his  quest  made  him,  he  tells  us, 
very  obnoxious  to  contemporary  criticism.  Some  of  his 
traducers  accused  him  of  idle  curiosity;  some  of  osten- 
tatious vanity;  for  Prelates,  it  seems,  were  as  attentively 
watched  in  those  remote  days  as  in  these.  By  one  class 
of  critics,  exception  was  taken  to  his  bibliomania,  as  if 
it  necessarily  diverted  him  from  his  duties ; by  another 
class,  the  pleasures  of  literature  were  thought  to  be  of 
dangerous  affinity  with  the  pleasures  of  sin.  But  these 
animadversions  caused  him  (he  says)  no  more  discom- 
posure than  would  the  barking  of  a lap-dog,  “being  con- 
tented with  the  testimony  of  Him,  to  whom  alone  it  be- 
longs to  search  the  reins  and  heart.”  ’ 

Even  by  the  greatest  of  his  foreign  contemporaries — 


• Philohihltotty  c.  viii. 
’ Ibid.  c.  xviii. 
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Petrarch,  with  whom  his  Papal  mission  had  made  him 
acquainted, — he  seems  to  have  been  a little  misunder- 
stood. The  passage  in  which  Petrarch  mentions  him,  is 
noteworthy  on  several  accounts,  and  is  to  this  effect: — 
“I  had  much  conversation  ...  with  Richard,  formerly 
the  Chancellor  of  the  King  of  England,  a man  of  ardent 
mind  and  not  ignorant  of  letters.  Having  been  born  and 
educated  in  Britain,  and  from  his  youth  unusually  cu- 
rious after  subjects  little  known,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  lit  to  elucidate  questions  of  this  sort  [such, 
namely,  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  ‘Isle  of  Thule,’ 
and  other  like  antiquarian  speculations].  But  whether  he 
was  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance  to  me,  as  many  now 
are  who  are  not  aware  how  much  credit  it  does  their  mo- 
desty, (since  no  one  is  bound  to  know  all  things)  to  own 
frankly  their  ignorance  of  what  they  do  not  know;  or  whether, 
— which  I will  not  suspect,  that  he  envied  me  the  know- 
ledge of  the  subject ; or  whether  he  expressed  his  real 
feelings;  he’  answered  that  he  would  certainly  satisfy 
me,  but  not  until  he  returned  to  his  books  in  his  own 
country^  of  which  no  man  had  a more  abundant  supply. 
He  was  then,  when  I fell  into  his  acquaintance,  at  the 
apostolical  seat,  negociating  the  affairs  of  his  master.  It 
was  at  that  juncture  when  those  first  seeds  of  war  were 
growing  between  his  sovereign  and  the  King  of  France, 
which  have  since  produced  such  a bloody  harvest,  of 
w'hich  the  sickles  have  not  yet  been  laid  aside,  nor  the 
barns  closed.  But  after  my  promiser  went  away, — 
whether  he  found  nothing,  or  became  distracted  by  the 
heavy  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  newly  imposed, — 
yet  he  never  satisfied  my  wishes,  although  often  uiged 
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by  my  letters,  otherwise  than  by  an  obstinate  silence. 
So  Thule  never  became  more  known  to  me  for  my  Bri- 
tish friendship 

But  the  best  claim  to  honourable  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  Philohiblon,  lies  in  the  generous  uses  to 
which  he  put  the  collection  he  had  gathered  with  so 
much  pains  and  love.  His  own  account  of  this  gift,  its 
motives  and  condition,  is  as  follows: — “We  have,  for  a 
long  time,  held  a rooted  purpose... to  found  in  perpetual 
alms,  and  enrich  with  the  necessary  gifts,  a certain  Hall 
in  the  revered  University  of  Oxford,  the  first  nurse  of 
all  the  liberal  arts;  and  further  to  enrich  the  same  ... 
with  deposits  of  our  books,  so  that  they  may  be  made 
common  as  to  use  and  study,  not  only  to  the  scholars 
of  the  said  Hall,  but  through  them  to  all  the  students 

of  the  aforesaid  University  for  ever. Five  of  the 

scholars  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Master,  ...  to  whom  the  custody  of  the 
books  is  to  be  deputed.  Of  which  five,  three  shall  be 
competent  to  lend  any  books  for  inspection  and  use 
only ; but  for  copying  and  transcribing  we  will  not  al- 
low any  book  to  pass  without  the  walls  of  the  house. 
Therefore,  when  any  scholar,  whether  secular  or  re- 

* Epiftoiof  Jamil.  (V>n.  1492),  1.  iii,  34.  Obviously  as  the  Bishop's  si- 
lence about  * Thole'  is  explicable  (on  the  same  groonds  as  the  reticence 
of  Canning’s  Knifegrinder) , Mr.  Sharon  Turner — from  whom  I borrow 
this  extract — endorses  the  poet's  complaint  with  the  following  very  infeli- 
citous reflection:  statesman  with  a taste  for  literature  or, the  arts  U 

a confessed  phenomenon.  Milenas  would  lose  his  proverbial  fame  if  it 
were  not  so;  and  Petrarch’s  acquaintance  with  the  busy  w'orld  ought  to 
have  diminished  his  surprise,  if  not  his  satire.  More  congenial  minds, 
however,  existed  in  England,”  etc.  — ^isfory  of  England  daring  the  MiddU 
Age»,  viii,  255,  Mr.  Turner  was  acquainted  with  Philohihlnny  hut  did  not 
know’  that  Richard  of  Bury  was  its  author. 
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ligious,  whom  we  have  deemed  qualified  for  the  prese^^  »oo.  h, 
favour,  shall  demand  the  loan  of  a book,  the  keepers  Ko^ai.  N»bi«. 
must  carefully  consider  whether  they  have  a duplicate  rmiw^ior.  in  iba 
of  that  book ; and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him,  taking 
a security  which  in  their  opinion  shall  exceed  in  value 
the  book  delivered ; and  they  shall  immediately  make  a 
written  memorandum  both  of  the  security  and  of  the 
book  lent.  ...,  But  if  the  keepers  shall  find  that  there  is 
no  duplicate  of  the  book  demanded,  they  shall  not  lend 
such  book  to  any  one  whomsoever,  unless  he  be  of  the 
company  of  scholars  of  the  said  Hall,  except ..  for  in- 
spection yrithin  the  walls  of  the  foresaid  Hall,  but  not 
to  be  carried  beyond  them.  But  to  every  scholar  what- 
ever of  the  aforesaid  Hall,  any  book  may  be  available 

by  loan And  the  aforesaid  keepers  must  render 

an  account  every  year  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
two  of  his  scholars  to  be  selected  by  him; ....  and  every 
person  to  whom  any  book  has  been  lent  shall  exhibit 
the  book  once  in  the  year  to  the  keepers,  and  if  he 
wishes  it  he  shall  see  his  security."* 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter — when  we  reach  the  history 
of  the  Oxford  Libraries — the  collection  thus  given  to 
Durham  College,  and  for  several  generations,  known  as 
“ d’Aungerville's  Library,"  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
days  of  Edward  VI.  But  it  doubtless  did  good  ser- 
vice in  its  time,  Bishop  Richard,  like  so  many  other 
men  of  princely  tastes  and  splendid  hospitalities,  fell 
into  occasional  monetary  embarrassment,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  to  pledge  to  the  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  for 
£100, -a  set  of  church-vestments  “of  red  velvet,  cm- 

• Philohihlon,  c.  jcviii,  xix. 
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lx  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  imagery.”*  He  died 

Kojr.],  Nobif,  Bishop's  Auckland  on  the  14th  April  1345,  and  was 

and  Plebeian  * ^ 

coiiftwr.  the  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  fourteen  days  afterwards. 

Middle  Age*.  * 

No  English  collector  of  this  age  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  Richard  of  Bury.  Nor  can  his  true  peer 
be  found  until  we  reach  a much  later  period.  But  here 
it  may  not  be  without  utility  to  glance,  for  a moment, 
at  some  collectors  of  a very  humble  order,  and  of  whom, 
in  that  capacity,  nothing  is  known  beyond  their  little 
)er  rolleciloni  of  legacies  of  hooks  to  relations  or  friends.  The  character 

tlie  t4th  century,  . 

orcurrioK  In  of  the  volumes  thus  bequeathed,  and  the  conditions  of 
bequest,  will  sometimes  curiously  illustrate  the  literat- 
ure and  the  manners  of  the  epoch. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  year  1370,  we  find  mention 
in  the  inventory  of  a chaplain  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Adam  de  Stanton  by  name,  of  four  volumes,  only  one  of 
which  is  theological.  The  first  is  Porliforivm;  then  Un 
lib.  de  lege  (perhaps  (Bracton  or  F/eta^.-then  a volume  of 
Statutes,  and  finally  a lib.  de  Romances  (perhaps  Sir  Tris- 
Irem  or  Mart  (T Arthur).^  In  1392,  John  Percyhay,  of 
Swinton,  in  the  country  of  York,  bequeaths  these  five 
books,  (1)  Works  of  Peter  of  Blois  (Petrus  Blesensis);  (2) 
Trivet;  (S)  Brute  Chronicle;  (4)  Par  Decretalium;(J)')  Porti- 
forc\  and,  in  the  same  year,  John  de  Clilford,  Treasurer 
of  the  Church  of  York,  bequeaths  his  “Civil  Law  books 
to  any  son  of  his  brother  who  may  choose  to  enter  in 
that  study,  under  an  engagement  that  he  will  not  alie- 

> Campbell,  t/f  $upray  230. 

* Wili»  and  InventorifA  from  the  lieyUter  of  the  Committeary  tf  Hury 
(Camden  Society),  I. 
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nate  them,  but  allow  them  to  descend  to  persons  of  his 
blood."’  Four  years  later,  Walter  de  Bragge,  Canon  of 
York,  bequeaths  a ‘Bible  bound  in  red  leather;  Piers 
Ploughman;  a ‘book  of  Tracts;’  a book  ‘Z)e  exposilione 
Evangeliorum,  vocatum  L'num  ex  gualuor;  Brito;  Speculum 
Prcelalorum;  a Psalter,  glossed;  Cutholicon;  Summa  Sum- 
marum;  Commune  alloquium;  and  Par  Decretalium.' 

Eleanor  deBohun,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  by  her  will, 
dated  9th  August  1399,  bequeathed  the  following 
books; — “To  my  son,  Humphrey,  — a Chronicle  of 
France,  in  French,  with  two  clasps  in  silver,  enamelled 
with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne;  also  a book 
of  Giles,  De  regimine  principum ; a book  of  vices  and  vir- 
tues; and  another  in  verse  fun  autre  rimeiej  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  (Histoire  de  chicaler  a eigne), 
all  in  French;  also  a Psalter  well  and  richly  illumined, 
with  the  clasps  of  gold  enamelled  with  white  swans,  and 
the  arms  of  my  Lord  and  father  enamelled  on  the  clasps, 
and  other  bars  of  gold  on  the  tissues  in  manner  of  mul- 
lets, which  Psalter  was  left  me  to  remain  to  my  heirs  and 
from  heir  to  heir; and  to  my  daughter,  Anne  (after- 

wards Countess  of  Stafford),  a book  well  illumined,  with 
the  Legenda  aurea  in  French; to  my  daughter,  Jo- 

hanna, a book  with  the  Psalter,  Primer,  and  other  de- 
votions, with  two  clasps  of  gold  enamelled  with  my 
arms  (which  book  I have  often  used),  with  my  bless- 
ing;,,., To  my  daughter  Isabel  (a  Minoress), ..  a French 
Bible,  in  two  volumes,  with  two  gold  clasps,  enamelled 
with  the  arms  of  France;  Item,  a book  of  Decretals  in 

• Hantcr,  Sotti  of  Will*  i«  the  Registers  of  York  (Memoirs  read  at  the  York 
meeting  of  the  Arch(eological  Institute  of  Oreat  Britain),,  11,  12.  * Ibiil. 
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gnuK  II.  French;  also  a book  of  Meislre  Hisloires,  a book  <fe  Vilis 
Ko);nl,  Noblr.  Patrum;  and  the  Paslorek  of  St.  Grogory.  Item,  a Psal- 
< »ii.rtot.  In  thr  Icr,  gloscz  I fiutre  livre  novel  dxi  Psautier,  gloses  de  la  primer 

Middle  Ages.  # rt  • 1 

et  sounl  les  dites  hvres  de  r rancots. 

These  notices  of  minor  English  collectors  of  the  four- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  may 
conclude  with  John  de  Newton,  who,  in  1418,  became 
a liberal  benefactor  to  the  Church  of  York  (of  which 
he  had  long  been  Treasurer),  by  bequeathing  to  the 
Bnok»  Chapter,  ‘in  subsidium  et  relevamen  librarice  facienda>\  a 

qu^athcd  by 

John  <1.  Neirton.  considerable  number  of  volumes;  including  Bibles,  both 
York,  in  1418.  gntirc  and  in  portions,  biblical  commentaries  and  con- 
cordances, works  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  of 
Alcuin,  of  John  Hoveden,  of  Richard  Hampole,  of  Wal- 
ter Hilton,  of  William  Rymington,  of  Alfred  of  Bever- 
ley, of  William  of  Malmesbury  (De  pontificibusj,  and  of 
Holcot;  Beda  De  Gestui  Anglorum,  and  Petrarch,  De  re- 
mediis  vtritisque  forlimve.  Amongst  those  which  the  tes- 
tator gave  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  occur,  in 
addition  to  many  patristic  and  other  books  of  a theo- 
logical cast,  works  of  Valerius  Maximus,  Seneca,  Ma- 
crobius.  Vegetius,  Boethius,  ('assiodorus,  Egidius,  and 
Alanus.* 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  find  amotigst  its  earliest  collec- 
tors some  of  its  most  illustrious  authors.  The  first  and  the 

ItitUaii  coilec* 

tor.  of  th.  14th  last  recorded  incidents  of  the  life  of  Petrarch  strikingly 

c«*ntury—  ~ * 

i'ftr.rch.  indicate  his  passion  for  books.  He  has  himself  de.scribed 

* Niculikih  y'fiitamfnUi  Vt!fii9fa,  148,  141^. 

* Hunter,  ut  la. 
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how  rudely  youthful  delight  in  the  classic  orators 
and  poets  was  disturbed  by  his  father's  angry  commit- 
tal of  his  little  library  to  the  flames,  from  which  he  was 
but  just  able  to  rescue,  (half  burned,)  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
And  probablj  scarcely  one  of  his  forty  biographers  has 
omitted  to  record  that  he  died,  with  his  head  resting 
on  the  book  he  had  been  reading.  Nor  is  it  without  in- 
terest to  remember  that  the  mighty  poet,  who  had  (as 
we  have  seen)  given  friendly  greeting  to  the  protocol- 
lector  of  England,  went  to  Paris  to  congratulate,  on  his 
liberation  from  English  captivity,  that  King  John  who 
himself  set  the  first  germ  of  the  National  Library  of 
France,  and  was  the  father  of  the  three  most  eminent 
collectors  of  their  age  ((diaries  V,  of  France;  John,  Duke 
of  Berry;  and  Philip  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy).  Petrarch 
aspired,  too,  to  be  the  founder  of  a public  Library  at 
V enice,  although  the  neglect  of  Venetian  functionaries 
permitted  that  fame  to  rest  on  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a 
hundred  years  later. 

Petrarch’s  gift  was  made  in  1532.  He  stipulated  that 
the  books  should  neither  be  separated  nor  sold,  and  in- 
tended to  beijueath  the  remainder  of  his  Library  to  St. 
Mark.  ‘ But  the  gift  fell  into  oblivion  and  the  intention 
was  not  realized.  Petrarch’s  books  are  widely  scattered, 
and  but  very  few  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Marciana.  These  appear  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight 

• “II  toiiore  della  pollizza  e questa : Dcsideni  Francesco  Petrarca  de 
haver  herede  il  B.  Marco  Evangelista  si  cosi  piacera  a Christo  ed  a lui,  di 
non  so  quanli  libretti  i qnali  egli  possiede  al  presonte,  d che  fdrsc  |K)»- 
sedora  in  future,  etc.  Petrarcha  redirivu»y  70  (Edit,  of  16&0).  Then  fol- 
lows a list  of  the  principal  MSS.  discovered  hut  it  is  too  imperfect  to  give 
any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  poet’s  ctdlecHon. 

25  • 
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of,  from  the  donor's  day  until  16.35,  whej^Tomasini,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  for  the  work  which  he  was 
then  writing, — P'etrarcha  redivivus,  Laura  comile, — found 
a clue  which  led  to  their  discovery  in  some  dust-choked 
chamber,  near  to  the  famous  bronze  horses.  When  these 
unfortunate  MSS.  were  thus  found,  some  had  been  pe- 
trified into  fossils ; others  were  ready  to  crumble  in  the 
hands  of  the  discoverers. 

The  Library  of  Charles  V of  France  had  its  fuU  share 
of  the  usual  calamities,  except  that  a very  complete  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  it  has  survived , in  the  form  of 
several  inventories,  two  of  which  relate  exclusively  to 
books,  and  were  made  in  the  years  1373  and  1 411 ; the 
first  by  Gilles  Mallet,  their  keeper;  the  second  by  his 
heirs,  immediately  after  his  death.  The  others  are  ge- 
neral accounts  of  the  king’s  jewels  and  other  chattels, 
made  at  various  times  by  the  officers  of  his^waidrobe. 
These  lists  shew  that  Charles  V had  been  singularly 
successful  as  a collector;  and  to  those  who  are  like- 
minded  will  justify  the  epithet  attached  to  his  name. 

He  had,  indeed,  inherited  some  books  from 'his  pre- 
decessor, John,  hut  they  were'few  in  number  and  of  no 
remarkable  value.  Charles,  while  yet  young,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  love  of  hooks,  and  by  the  de- 
light he  took  in  their  illumination  and  other  adornment. 
His  courtiers  soon  discovered  that  fine  books  were  an 
excellent  passport  to  royal  favour,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  he  rewarded  those  who  administered  at 
once  to  his  personal  tastes,  and  to  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing, ensured  the  rapid  growth  of  his  Library.  In  1373 
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— eight  years  before  his  death — he  had  amassed  910 
volumes;  had  handsomely  lodged  them  in  one  of  the 
Towers  of  the  Lou\Te,  under  the  care  of  Mallet  (who 
may  be  termed  the  first  of  the  Royal  Librarians  of 
France);  and  had  caused  a detailed  catalogue  of  them 
to  be  prepared.  It  contains  Bibles,  Psalters,  Missals, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  a few  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  many  Treatises  on  Astrology  and  Chi- 
romancy, several  books  on  Politics  and  Jurisprudence, 
and  several  on  Medicine,  including  translations  of  va- 
rious Arabic  works  into  Latin  or  French;  but  the 
strength  of  the  collection  lay  in  its  abundaned  of  histo- 
rical works, — as  history  then  ran — and  of  romances,  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  At  Charles’ death,  in  1381,  some  of 
the  books  catalogued  had  been  lent,  by  his  order,  and  a 
few  had  been  given  away.  His  successor,  Charles  VI, 
we  are  told,  took  less  care  of  the  Library  than  his 
father  had  done.  The  period  was  too  stormy  to  be 
very  favourable  to  the  collection  of  books,  yet  we  find 
the  number  of  volumes,  in  1411,  was  eleven  hundred;  of 
which,  however,  two  hundred  were  lent,  or  otherwise 
absent.  When  a third  inventory  was  made,  in  1423 
(shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI),  the  number  had 
decreased  to  850;  and  most  of  these  were  soon  dis- 
persed during  the  wars  and  tumults  which  distracted 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign.  Some  were  taken 
by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford  to  England;  others 
were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Charles  VII  appears  personally  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  the  few  “presentation  copies,”  which  were  of- 
fered him  by  the  authors  and  translators  of  his  time; 
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SO  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  too  famous  suc- 
cessor, Lewis  XI,  that  any  vigourous  effort  was  made 
for  the  refoundation  of  the  Royal  Library. 

To  give  even  the  briefest  epitome  of  the  catalogue  of 
this  remarkable  collection  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be  afforded  to 
it.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  the  historical 
and  legendary  authors  occur  Adenes  {Gestes  du  Rot  Pe- 
pin; Cleomad'es;  Meliachin;  Enfances  tFOgier  le  Danoiij, 
Aimons  de  Varines  (FUirimont) ; Berchoire  (a  translation 
of  Livy);  Chretien  de  Troyes  (Gliges;  Perceval  le  Galloisj; 
Colonna  (Les  faix  de  Troie,  en  francois);  Dares  and  Dic-' 
tys:  Grautier  deCoinci  (IVes  des  Peres  Eremites^;  Gervaso 
of  Tilbury  (a  translation  of  the  singular  medley  known 
as  the  Otia  Imperialia);  Giacomo  da  Vuraggio,  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  (Jean  de  Vignay’s  translation  of  the 
Legenda  aurea);  Joinville  (Vie  de  St.  Louis) ; Jean  de  Meun 
Roman  de  la  Rose);  Peter  Lombard  (Historia  Ecdesias- 
tica);  Raoul  de  Houdanc  (Voi'es  tfEnfer,  imd  Merangis); 
Turpin  (Gestes  de  Charlemagne);  Vincent  de  Beauvais 
(Jean  de  Vignay’s  translation  of  the  Speculum  historiale ; 
with  anonymous  translations  of  Sallust  and  Suetonius, 
and  of  St.  Jerome’s  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  Of  classic 
authors,  in  addition  to  the  historians  already  men- 
tioned, ' occur  Plato,  Lucan,  Ovid,  and  vSeneca. 

The  warlike  English  contemporary  of  Charles  the  Wise 
could  shew  both  a better  ordered  kingdom  and  a fuller 
treasury  than  those  of  his  neighbour,  but  could  by  n<> 


' Inrentoirc  ou  i'utaloyuf  /«Vw  df  tancit'nne  Hihliothiftfuc  du  Luttrrrt 
pre^crde  de  la  Oiiufertation  df  Hoiviii  le  jeuno  la  meme-  Hiblioth'etpte ; avrc 
notes  (by  Van  l*raey,  pat^ttitn.  (Paris,  1836,  K*”.) 
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means  compete  with  him  in  the  wealth  of  literature. 
Yet  the  commencement  of  an  English  royal  Library  may 
be  dimly  perceived,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Edward  I, 
who  possessed  a few  books,  which  are  entered  in  his 
Wardrobe  Accounts  in  the  usual  pell-mell  fasliion, 
amidst  entries  of  jewels  and  plate.  Most  of  them,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  service  books.  The  entire  list  will  not  de- 
tain the  leader  long.  It  runs  thus: — 

liber  qui  vneatur  Ttxtus^  in  uno  casBo  tie  coria  super  quern 
moj^ates  jurare  aolebant. 

VuuB  liber  qiii  incipit  Prohgus  in  rrontra. 

Unus  liber  de  Homauutz  qui  incipit  Crw/ieiw  wroe/  eHtremettre. 

Vmis  liber  qui  incipit  Patadi  rutiii. 

[Tbcu  follow  eight  Wardrobe  books,  after  which  — J 

Cnus  liber  qui  incipit  Ct  de  mundo  nt  u/iVm. 

Unus  Uher  qui  incipit  SanctiMitno  et  rererendisnimu  in  Christo  Patri. 

Unus  liber  qui  vocatur  Summa  Tancredi,  qui  incipit  Assiir  post. 

Vnu8  liber  de  eantu  organi  qui  incipit  Vidrnint. 

Unus  liber  de  cantii  organi  qui  incipit  Altn.  . 

Duo  libri  qui  vocantur  Text*  cum  platis  et  imagiiiibus  urgeuti. 

Unus  liber  qui  est  Icgenda  in  capella  regis.  * 


Even  a hundred  and  eighty  years  later,  when  the 
printing-press  had  long  been  at  work  on  the  continent, 
and  when  enterprising  merchants  were  actively  import- 
ing other  foreign  commodities.  King'  Edward  IV,  as  far 
as  we  can  now  discover,  could  boast  of  but  very  few 
books  of  any  kind.  Such  traces  as  are  to  be  found  of 
the  Royal  Library  must  still  be  sought  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  (20  Edward  IV,  1480),  where  we  find  entries 
of  the  delivery  of  certain  quantities  of  silk  and  velvet 
“for  the  coveryng  and  garnyshing  vi  of  the  bookes  of 
our  saide  souverain  Lorde  the  Kinges,  that  is  to  say 

* Liher  tpintidianus  i'imtrarotulatori*  GarderobfC  -Inwn  Peg.  Edu\  I. 
(1290-iaO(i;. 
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»oo«  II.  oon  of  The  Holy  Trinity,  ooii  of  Titus  Livjus,  oon  of  The 

Chapter  IX.  ‘ n wt 

Koy.i.  Noble,  Gouvemal  of  Kings  and  Princes,  a Bible^  a Bible  HistoriaUe^ 
coiieetoM  In  uie  and  tlic  VI  Called  Frossard.^  \\hatever  has  survived 

Uiddle  Agea. 

of  this  old  Libraiy  of  the  Kings  ' of  England,  is  now 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  its  subsequent  history  will  claim  no- 
tice hereafter. 

Passing  over,  of  necessity,  many  collectors  of  the 
Middle  Age  epoch,  whose  Libraries  would  well  deserve 
attention,  were  that  the  only  period  we  had  to  treat  of, 
we  come,  towards  its  close,  to  three  illustrious  princes, 
who  stand  out  saliently  from  the  rest  of  their  contem- 
poraries, in  this  character  as  well  as  in  others, — Lorenzo 
de’  Medici;  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary ; and 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Urbino. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  more  than  half  a century 
before  the  actual  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  dread  of 
co.ino  d.  M.dici  the  impending  event  drove  many  Greeks  distinguished 
”urrl.k  for  learning  into  exile  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Italy, 

* The  (jorernment  of  Kings  and  Princfs  was  probably  a translation  of 

JCgidius  Romanus  Dt  regimine  prindpum; Of  ^Froissard"^  perhaps  the 

most  beautifully  illuminated  copy  in  existence  is  in  Harl.  Coll.  4379,  4380. 
Sereral  copies  of  Le  liibU  llistoriaux  are  among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  marked  19  D ii-v,  and  15  d iii.  One  of  them  has  the 
following  paragraph  written  in  it:  *Cest  lit*re  fust  pris  ove  U Roy  de  France 
a la  hataiUe  de  Peyters,  et  le  bon  Counte  de  Sriresiir,  William  Mountagu^  la 
achata  pur  cent  mars  et  le  dona  a sa  compaigne  Elizabeth  le  bone  countesfe  qt 
Dieui  assoile,  Et  est  continue  le  Bible,  entre  ote  fixt  et  glose  le  mestre  des  His- 
toire  et  Incidentes:  tout  en  mvsme  le  volume,  la  quele  la  dite  countesse  assigna 
a se$  exeentours  de  le  vendee  pur  xl  litres.*  A MS.  entitled  Titus  Litius,  des 
Fais  des  Itomaus,  translate  par  Pierre  Berthrure,  arec  peintures  is  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  Royal  MS.  15  u vi.  Two  MSS.  entitled  Im  Forteresse  du  Fog, 
are  among  the  Royal  MSS.*' — Nicolas.  Privy  purse  expenses  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  Wardrobe  Aevtatnfs  of  Edward  W (1830).  pp.  15‘A  -8. 
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especially,  received  many  of  tlie.se  accomplislied  strangers  i>oo» 

and  gave  them  noble  welcome.  Foremost  in  the  exercise  Nobi». 
of  an  hospitality  which  was  splendidly  recompensed,  coii-eu.™  m th. 
were  the  Medicean  princes.  Cosmo  himself  had  set  the 
example.  As  Gibbon  expresses  it  he  “ennobled  his  cre- 
dit into  fame;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and 
with  London,  and  a cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  were  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.”  ' Boc- 
caccio, Coluccio  Salutati  (Chancellor  of  Florence),  Lodo- 
vico  Marsilio,  and  Niccolo  Nicoli,  were  all  zealous  in 
the  pursuit  of  books.  Boccaccio  and  Marsilio  bequeathed 
their  respective  collections  to  the  Augustinian  Monas- 
tery at  Florence.  Part  of  them  still  survives  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library.  Niccolo  (at  his  death  in  1436)  be- 
queathed his  Library  to  public  use,  but  his  debts  were 
considerable,  and  it  was  only  by  the  interposition  of 
Cosmo  that  the  bequest  could  be  cairied  out.  With  pe- 
culiar infelicity,  the  collection  of  Coluccio,  who  in  his 
lifetime  had  circulated  a treatise  in  which  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  Public  Libraries,  was  sold  after  his 
death  by  his  children.  Thus,  when  Lorenzo  began  the 
systematic  formation  of  the  noble  Library  which  bears 
his  name,  he  had  before  him  not  only  the  precedents  set 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  also  the  examples 
of  many  other  illustrious  Florentine  citizens.’  How 
zealously  he  pursued  the  task  we  see  both  in  its  living 


' Gibbon,  Declint  and  Fall,  c.  66. 

* Bandini,  Lettera  aopra  i pnncipi  ^ progreit$i  della  Bihlinteea 
zinna  (Fir.  1773);  Roscoe,  hi/e  of  f^renxo,  \.  .ol  (Edition  of  1800); 

Tirabo(!chi,  Sforta  della  Ijetfrrafura  Italfana,  vi.  98. 
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imoE  11.  r esults,  and  in  the  correspondance  of  his  conteinporacies. 

('hftpter  IX.  , , . T'l  1*  • 

Hoy.1,  Nou.,  flis  ines.sengers,  says  Leonicono,  writing  to  rohtiano, “are 

nnd  ripbfian  i p i • 

Collator,  in  u..  (lisperscd  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  ol 

collecting  books  on  every  science I well  remember 

his  glorious  expression,  which  you  repeated  to  me,  that 
he  wished  the  diligence  of  Pico  and  of  yourself  would 
afford  him  such  ojiportunities  of  purchasing  books,  that 
his  fortune  proving  insufficient  he  might  pledge  even 
his  furniture  to  jiossess  them.”’  And  he  was  as  liberal 
in  affording  access  to  his  treasures  as  in  acquiring  them. 
Both  Corvinus  and  Frederick  of  Urbino,  were  permit- 
ted to  keep  transcribers  fully  employed  in  the  Library 
of  Lorenzo.  The  former  is  said  (by  Matthias  Belius, 
the  historian  of  Hungary)  to  have  maintained  there  and 
elsewhere  thirty  copyists. 

The  splendoiu’  of  the  Corvinian  Libi*ary  is  yet  pro- 
i.ii,r.ry  of  M.  verbial.  The  king  was  as  little  sparing  in  the  decoration 
of  Hungary.  ' of  his  books  as  in  their  purchase.  Writing,  illumination, 
binding,  were  all  as  choice  and  splendid  as  wealth  could 
procure.  At  liis  death,  in  1490,  the  collection  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  volume.s — almost  all 
of  them  MSS.  It  is  probable  that  under  his  indolent  and 
incompetent  successor  Vladislaus  it  was  soon  exposed 
to  loss  and  dilapidation.  Thirty-seven  years  afterwards, 
at  all  events,  it  was  pillaged  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  who  tore  off  the  precious  metals  and  gems 
which  ornamented  the  books,  and  then  gave  the  Library, 
with  the  rest  of  the  palace,  to  the  flames. 

Some  books,  however,  escaped — and  amongst  them 
arc  MSS.  still  of  rare  beauty — for  the  adornment  of 

’ PoUtiani,  F.phOtlo’,  ii.  7;  by  Roscoe,  ut  »upnt,  ii.  77. 
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modern  Libraries.  To  be  able  to  shew  a Corvinian 
book  is  a triumph  even  to  collections  rich  in  treasures. 
Some  of  those  at  V ienna — sadly  despoiled  of  their  ori- 
ginal splendour  in  most  cases — were  discovered  by 
Busbeijuius  in  a neglected  tower  at  Buda  itself,  sixty 
years  after  the  siege.  Others  were  purchased,  partly 
from  the  heirs  of  Sambueus.  The  Corvinian  MSS.  in 
other  Libraries  have  been  acquired,  piece-meal,  under 
various  circumstances.  The  following  table  will  shew 
what  these  rescued  books  are,  and  where  they  may  be 
seen.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  afford  a not  uninteresting 
illustration  of  the  singularly  wide  dispersion  which 
sometimes  awaits  the  prized  treasures  of  an  enthusias- 
tic collector,  even  within  a comparatively  brief  period 
from  their  acquisition.  In  its  preparation  I am  greatly  in- 
debted to  Vogel’s  Vcrzpirhiiss  Corvinischer  Uandschriflen, 
published  in  1849.' 


Title  of  the  MS. 

j 

' Description  1 
; of  the  MS.  1 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

(I)  BIBLICAL  MSS.:— 
1.  Biblia  enm 

FoL  On  vel- 

Krlanoen : 

Irmischer,  Be$chrei- 

proloi^&S.Ilieroiiymi. 

^ him.  1 

University  Li- 

bung,  tier  Manu- 

1 

470  leaves.  ' 

brary. 

sert/j/e,  teeiche  fieh 

Kvangeliu  Latinu 

1 

1 

4*^’.  On  vellum. 

1 Brcssels: 

auf  der  Univerti- 
tdtibibliothfk  zuEr^ 
langen  hefinden,  i. 

‘233. 

' Santander,  Metnoire 

[with  St.  Jerome’s 

In  letters  of 

l.ibrurv.^ 

hUtorique  aur  la 

Prolegomena  ami  the 

gold. 

Hibl.  dite  de  Hour- 

('anons  of  Kiiaebius]. 

gogntf  39. 

* •S^raprum,  x.  373-3S6. 
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described. 

Middle'  Aces. 

3.  LvangeUa  IV.  Gr. 

' 4to.  300 
leaves. 

Vienna  : 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Lambecius,  Commen- 
tarifi,  §.  9, 

U'” On 

Tellum. 

Open: 

University  Li- 
brary. 

HarlesSy>  Introductio 
adhittoriam  linpuee 
Orcecop,  Sopp.  ii.97. 

16®.  303 
leavea. 

Vienna: 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Ditto. 

6.  Psalmorum  Liber. 
(II)  THEOLOGY:— 



WOLFBNBUT- 
tbl:  Ducal 
Library. 

Pflugk,  De  biblotheca 
Budens,  108. 

7.  Altividcs  de'  im> 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Viekra: 

Denis,  Codd.  Theoi. 

mortalitate  animee  H- 

52  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 

Bibi.  Pal.i  ii.  2. 

ber. 

15th  ceniury. 

brary  ; 

(585.) 

' 8.  AMBaosiiEpi&c.Me> 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Florence: 

Bandini,  Cat.  Codd. 

diol.  de  virginitate 

224  leaves. 

Laurentian 

MSS.  Lot.  Bibl. 

libri  iv. 

15th  century. 

Library. 

Lour.,  i.  142. 

9.  Aubrosii  de  offlciie 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Viebsa: 

Denis,  ut  supra,  i. 

liber. 

122  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

(201.) 

10.  Ana8TA81U6  de  rita 
Christiana. 

Fbrbara: 
Ducal  Libr. 

Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  left,  /fti/.,  vii. 
205. 

11.  Andsbas  super  Apo- 
calypsim. 



Ditto. 

Ditto. 

12.  Appiani  HistoriarO' 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Fuobeece: 

Bai\dini,  uf  »upra^  ii. 

mana,  interpr.  Publ. 

Candido. 

316  leaves. 
Written  atFlo- 
rence,  1489. 

Laurentian 

Library. 

846. 

13.  AaiSTOTELisDe  arte 
Rhetorica  libri  iii. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vibnna: 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Nessel,  Brevxarium 
Cammentar.  Lam- 
becianorum^  p.  iv, 
(29.) 

14.  Politicorum 

libri  viii;  ...transl. 
a L.  Aretinn. 

4^.  On  veil. 

Maros  Va- 
EARnELY;  Te- 
leki  Library. 

Kovats,  in  the  Jenai- 
»che  lAtieratur  Zei- 
1809,  389. 
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Title  of  the  MS. 

1 Description 
of  the  M$. 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

1 

15.  Aristotblis  Politic 
libri  viii. 

4*°.  On  Tell. 

[ Vibxna: 
jimp.  Library. 

Lambecius,  Commen- 
1 taria,  ii.  714. 

16.  Asconii  Pediani  E- 
narrationes  in  Cice- 
ronis  Orationes. 

4*®.  On  veil. 
1 80  leaves. 

Ditto. 

Endlicher,  CatCodd. 
MSS,  Bibl.  Palat. 
Vindob.y  i.  (26.) 

17.  Athanasii  Commen- 
mentar.  inEpiatolam 
I.  S.  Pauli,  Trad,  a 
Christ,  de  Persona. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
346  leaves. 

1 

Ditto. 

t 

Denis,  uf  fupra,  i. 
(194.) 

IS.  — contra  Apol- 
linarem  de  salutari 
Epiphan.  Christi  lib. 
[With  otherTracts.] 

Fol,  On  veil. 
I 66  leaves. 

j Ditto. 

Ibid.  ii.  (262.) 

19.  AuouBTisi  de  civi> 
tate  Dei  libri  xxii. 

4to.  On  veil. 
371  leaves. 
15th  centur^r. 

Ditto. 

Ibid.  i.  (222.) 

i 

! 

20.  Epistolie. 

i Fol.  On  veil. 
} 380  leaves. 
^15th  century. 

Ditto. 

Ibid.  1.  (228.) 

21.  Quiestiones  SU' 

IFoI.  On  veil. 

! Fi.orebcb: 

Bandini,  ut  aupra,  i. 

per  Genesin.  [With 

* 300  leaves. 

Lanrentian 

(Plut.  xii.  cod.  10.) 

other  Tracts.] 

1 1489. 

Library. 

22. Sermones  de 

▼erbis  Dei. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

1 

! 

Vienna  : 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. ' 

Lambecius,  ut  Bupra, 
' ii.  948. 

23.  Basilii  de  divinita> 
te  Filii. 

i 

4*®.  On  veil. 

156  leaves.  | 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

Denis,  ut  Bupra,  ii. 
(265.) 

24.  HomiliaeinHe- 

xameron. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
42  leaves. 

Ditto. 

Ibid,  ii.  (263.) 

25.  Bbrnardi  ClareraU 
lens,  libri  de  consi> 
derationc.  [With 

other  Tracts.] 

4*°.  On  veil. 

71  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Ditto.  J 

j 

« \ 

Ibid.  ii.  (421.) 

26.  Bbsbarion  de  ca 
parte  Evangelii  ubi 
scribiturS^i  eum  volo 
mnner^f  quid  a tef — 

On  vellum  . . 

r 

1 

Gottwbih: 
Convent  Li- 
brary. 

1 

Chmel,  D.  GcscAicA/s- 
/onrher,  ii.  xxxvii. 

BOOK  II. 

ChBpter  IX. 
RoyaJ,  Noble, 
and  Plebeian 
Collectora  in  the 
Uidiila  A(ie». 


Library  of  Ua- 
thias  Corviaua. 
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BOOK  II. 

Cha|»ter  rx. 
Koyiil,  Noble, 
mill  Plebeian 
Coilertora  In  the 
MIddto  A^ca. 


Title  of  the  MS. 

Description 
of  the  MS. 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

27.  Jo.  C11BYBO8TOMC8 
de  dignitatd  gacer> 
dotali. 

2H. Homilia;. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

66  leaves. 
16th  century. 

Gottwriii: 
Convent  Li- 
brary. 
Ferrara: 
Ducal  Libr. 

I 

Denis,  i.  (211.) 

1 

Tiraboschi,  ubi  )w- 
pra. 

•J9. 

Fol.  On  V.  331. 
Apparently  of 
the  11th  cent. 

Vienna: 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Lambecius,  ut  supra, 
j Hi.  (123.) 

30.  Cypriani  Kpistol% 
quiedarn. 

4**’.  On  veil. 

58  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

Denis,  ut  supra,  ii. 
i (276.) 

31.  Cybilli  Traotatus 
ApolugeticuB. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

72  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Vienna: 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

, Denis,  ut  supra,  ii. 
; (6«7.) 

32.  D10KY8II  Areopag. 
Opera.  Lat. 

1 

Besan^on  : 
Town  Libr.  j 

Montfaucon,  Hibtio- 
thsca  Manuscripta, 
ii.  1194. 

33.  Et'SKBira  in  cantica. 

Fereara: 
Ducal  Libr. 

, Tiraboschi,  ubi  su 
pra. 

34.  Grkookii  Naz.  Scr- 
nionc8  apologetic!  ix. 

4*".  On  veil. 

Vienna:  | 

Imperial  Li-  | 
brary.  ^ 

Lambocius,  ut  supra, 
ii.  048. 

35.  lliERONYMi  Com- 
mentar.  in  £zechie> 
1cm. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
333  leaves. 

Ditto.  1 

1 

1 

Denis,  ut  supra,  i. 
(245.) 

3(5. Breviarium  in 

Pealmos  Davidia. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
370  leaves. 
U88. 

Paris:  | 

Imperial  Li-  | 
brary.  \ 

Catalogue  dt$  litres 
tlu  IhiC  de  la  Val- 
lih'e,  i.  (444  ) 

37.  Commentar. 

super  Matth:puni. 

[With  other  Tracts.] 

Fol.  On  veil. 
238  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Vienna; 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 1 

Denis,  ut  supra,  i. 
(247.) 

38.  Ibidori  Kxpositio 
historiac  saerne  Icgis. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
1490. 

Florence  : 
Laiirentiati  | 
Library. 

Bandiui,  ut  supra,  i. 
69G. 

30.  Nicolaus exMirabi- 
Ubiis  de  Prfpscientia 
et  priedestinatione. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

26  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Vienna: 
Imperial  Li-  i 
brary.  ! 

Denis,  ut  supra,  ii. 
(.589) 

40.  N1LC8  super  Trini- 
tate. 

Ferrara:  | 
Ducal  Libr.  | 

Tiraboschi,  w6i  supr. 
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Title  of  the  MS, 

1 Description  1 
of  the  MS.  1 

1 Where  pre-  i 
j served. 

By  whom  aud  where 
described. 

41.  TnouzB  Aquinatis 

Fol.  On  veil. 

1 1 

Vienna: 

Denis,  supra,  1. 

Catena  aurca. 

205  leaves. 
1468. 

j Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

(108.) 

4*2.  Antiphonarium. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

1 201  leaves.  ' 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

1 

Jbid,  iii.  (827.) 

43.  Breyiarium, 

! 

1 

j 

Rome: 

Vatican 

Library. 

Seroux  d’Agincourf, 
/list,  de  tart,  ii, 
83. 

44.  Cathcnu  super  Tri- 
nitate. 

Ferrara : 
Ducal  Libr. 

iTiraboschi.  uht  su- 
pra. 

4.1.  Mi.>i.sale  Romaniim. 

' WoLFKNni  T- 
tkl:  Ducal 
1 Library. 

Pilii^k,  ut  mpra,  10. 

; On  veil.  HS5. 

! 

1 Bri'HSELS; 

, Roy.  Library. 

M^oires  de  VAead. 
de  liriixeUes,  iv. 
493,  st'qq. 

47.  Ordo  Missalis. 

(Ill)  OUEKK  AND  RO- 
MAN CLASSICS, 

ASD  CoMMENTATOKa  | 
THEREON: — 

WoLKENUTT- 
TEL:  Ducal 
Library.  j 

1 

' 1 

Pllugk,  ul  npra,  1 10. 

48.  AppiA.TiHistoriaRo- 

Fol.  On  veil.! 

1 V ^ 

PLORENOK: 

Bandini,  ut  supra,  ii, 

mana ; intcrpr  P. 
Cakdido. 

1 315  leaves. 
,1489. 

Laurentian  < 
Librar)-. 

84G. 

49.  ABI8TOTEUE  de  arte 
rhetoriea  libri  iii. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

V'iesna:  I 

Imperial  Li-  | 
brary.  ' 

Nessel,  ut  supra,  p. 
iv.  (29.) 

50.  Pultticoram  li- 

bri  viii;  ...  transla-  1 
ti  a Lpon.  Aketino. 

4*“.  On  veil.: 

1 

Maros  Va-  { 
HARItELT:  Te-' 
leki  Library.' 

Kovats,  uhi  supra. 

Ditto.  1 

Vienna:  | 

Imperial  Li-  j 
brary. 

Lnmbecins,  uf  tupra, 
! ii.  714. 

5*2.  Asgomi  Pediaiii 
Knarrationcs  in  Ci< 
( ERONI8  Orutiones. 

4***.  <)n  vell.l 
80  leaves.  | 
I5th  century.' 

Ditto.  1 

i 

Rndlicher,  ubi  supra, 
i.  (2G.) 

MOOR  II. 

CfiApt«r  IX. 
Royal,  NohRt^ 
and  Plebrtati 
roll«>etor)i  in  Uie 
Middle  A|(e.4. 
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BnOK  a. 


riiapter  IX.  Title  of  the  MS. 

KojbI,  Nohl«, 
and  Flebelan 

Description 
of  the  MS. 

Where  pre- 
ser^'ed. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

Middle  Aaei.  , „ ^ 

53.  Catullis;  Tibii.. 

Ll’S;  PROFKHTJVS. 



WOLKBXBI'T- 
tel;  Ducal 
Library. 

Pflugk,  u5i*  iupra. 

On  vellum. 
171  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Viknra:  . 
Imp.  Libr. 

(AmooRst  th« 
bookti  of  F. 
KuRciir.) 

Endlicber,  u6i  ttuproy 
(107.) 

55.  CiCEBOHtfl  EpistoU' 
ram  Familiarum  li- 
bri  xvi. 

4***.  On  veil. 
258  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Dresdkx: 
Royal  Libr. 

Ebert,  GeBtkichte  der 
kon.  Bibliothek  xu 
Ihresden,  267. 

66.  Orationes. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
316  leaves, 
15th  century. 

ViKNXA  : 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Endlicher,  ut  supra, 
(16) 

57.  Auli  Gblui  Noctes 
Attics. 

WoLFENBt’T- 
TEL:  Ducal 
Library. 

Pflugk,  utn  supra. 

58.  Livti  Historianim 
Komaiiorum  Deeas  1. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
230  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Vienna; 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Endlicher,  uf  $upra, 

(96.) 

59.  Arc.  Plal’TI  Opera. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
297  leaves. 
l.'Hh  century. 

Ditto. 

Ibid.  (3.) 

CO.  Pii  TARciii  Viue  pa- 
rallels. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

178  Icuve-s. 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

Kollar,  ut  xupra,  i. 
(86.) 

Cl. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Ditto. 

Lambccius,  ii.  843. 

62.  Liber  de  dic- 

tis  Rcgum,  efc. 

On  vellum. 
43  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Lkipsic: 
Town  Libr. 

Naumann,  Cataiopus 
Bibl.  Lips.,  (xii)  6. 

63.  PoRpiiYRii  Oratiode 

vitaPLATONiB  etdis- 
positione  libr.  cjus. 
[With  other  Tracts.] 

Acgsbcro: 
Town  Libr. 

Reiser,  Cat.  Codd. 
G^.  Bib.  Aup.  73. 

64.  pRiRciAKi  Syclti  In- 
terpretat.  in  Trro- 
PHRASTUM  de  sensu. 
[With  othOrTracts.] 

WOLFENBIT- 

tbl:  Ducal 

Librarv. 

■ 

Pflugk,  ubi  supra. 
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Title  of  the  MS. 

1 

Description  j 
of  the  MS.  ; 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

65.  PROCLi  Commenta-  | 
rius  in  Platonis  A1>  ! 
cibiadem. 

Ferr.ara  : 
Ducal  Libr. 

Tirsboschi,  u6i  supr. 

66.  C.  pToLOMJti  Magni 
Composittonis  libri 
a G.  Trapbzuntio 
traducti. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vienna  : 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Schier,  Pissertatio  de 
Bild.  Budensif  72. 

67.  Quimtiliani  InstitO' 
tionnm  OratoriaruiD, 
libri  xii. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
278  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

Endlicher,  ut  tupra. 
(245.) 

68.  Pap.  Statu  Sylva- 
rum  libri  v. 

4*“.  On  veil.' 

56  leaves. 
15th  century. 

Ditto. 

/5iU  (252.) 

69.  C.  SuKTowii  Tranq. 
Dc  Cirsaribus  liber, 
etc. 

On  veil.  U77. 

Berlin; 
Royal  Libr. 

Oelrichs,  EnHtur/  ei- 
ner  Gesch.  derKon. 
Bibl.  z.  Brrlxn^  118. 

70.  Taciti  AnnaUam,  Ii- 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vienna : 

Orelli,  Pree/atio  ad 

bri  xi-xri;  etHisto* 
riarum,  libri  i-r. 

36  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Tacit.,  xvii. 

BOOB  II. 

Cb«pt«r  IX. 
Royal,  Noble, 
and  Plebeian 
Collectors  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 


M68.  extant  from 
the  Library 
of  Matth.  Cor- 
viniis. 


71.  Tacitus.  [Fragments.] In  Paris? 

This  MS.  was  used  by  Oberlln  for  the  Leipsic  Edition  of  ISOl,  and  was 
then  the  property  of  Gen.  Lorsner.  Gley,  art.  Corrra;  Biog.  Vniw.  x.36. 

|Endlicher>  ut  tupra. 
(122.) 


Irmischert  BescArei- 
bung,  etc.,  ut  tu- 
pra^  i.  217. 
Kollar,  Supp.f  i.  (90.) 


72.  ViBoiui  Georgicon, 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vienna  : 

libri  iv.  jEneidos, 

252  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 

libri  xii. 

15tb  century. 

brary. 

73.  XanoPHONTis  Kupou- 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Erlanobn: 

Tcatdtia. 

59  leaves. 

University  Li- 

13th  century. 

brary. 

74.  — — 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vienna: 

268  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 

(IV)  HISTORY  and  PO- 
LITICS:— 

12th  century? 

brarv. 

■ 

75.  Agathios  de  Bello 

Berlin: 

Goth  ico. 

Roy.  Library. 

76.  Bib  Maiuukd  ben 

4*®.  130  leaves. 

Nbustadt: 

Bib  Achmed  Ciiali. 

lllirschlng  does 

Cbnrcb  Libr. 

De  moribus  homi- 
num  et  principum 
precipue  instituen- 
di».  /Vrs. 

not  descrlbo  It 
farther.] 

/IrcAir  . . . fur  ditere 
deuisch  e G esch  ich 
kunde,  viii.  824,  5. 

Hirsching,  Be»chrei» 
bung  $ehensvurdi‘ 
ger  Bibliotheken,  ii. 
459. 


2C 
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ROOK  11. 

Chapter  IX. 
Koyal.  Noble, 
aitd  Pleboiaa 
Collectors  In  the 
Middle  Ages, 


l.ibrary  ofMattii. 
Corvious. 


Title  of  the  MS, 

Description 
of  the  MS. 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

77.  Aar.  Brandolim 
Lippi  do  coDipara-  | 
tione  reipublicte  et  : 
regni,  libri  Hi. 

On  vellum. 

Flurkkck: 

Laureutian 

Library. 

Bandini,  ursifpro,iii. 
j 132. 

78.  Alex.CoRTESli  Lsu- 
dcs  bellicse  M.*Cor- 
vini  versibua  de- 
script*. 

1 WoLPKNBCT- 
tkl:  Ducal 
Library. 

Pflagk,  $upra. 

79.  MARCELLISlCom.Il- 

4***.  On  veil. 

Vienna: 

Endlicher,  ut  supra. 

lyr.  Chronicon. 
[With  other  Tracts.] 

j 73  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

(409.) 

80.  Nicephori  Callisti 
Xantbopuli  Uisto- 
ri*  Ecclesiastic*,  li- 
bri  XTiii  priores. 

Fol.  On  veil. 
498  leaves,  j 

Ditto. 

i 

Nessel,  ut  supra,  v. 
cod.  8. 

81,  Mich.  Glyc;B  HU- 
toria. 

1 Ferrara: 

1 Ducal  Libr. 

Tiraboschi,  ubi  supr. 

82.  Jo.  ZoNARX  Chro- 

Fol.  On  vell.j 

VlEESA: 

Hollar,  ut  tupro,  i. 

nographia. 

478  leaves.  | 

Imp.  Library. 

(102.) 

83.  Liber  Decretoram  S. 
Stcpliani  Refi.  Hung. 

(V)  .SCIENCES  and 
ARTS:— 

Fol.  On  vell.j 

i 

1 

Ditto.  1 

! 

1 

84.  Ant.  Avkrulini  dc 
Arcbitectara  libri 
XX?;  ...  ab  A.  Bon- 
finio  Latine  redditi. 

Fol.  On  veil. 

1 ' 

1 Venice: 

1 St.  Mark's 
j Library. 

1 

Morelli,  Bibiivtheca 
^fanuscr^pt(KGrcec<^ 
et  JmI.  i.  405-419. 

85.  Mapp*  Nautic*,  etc. 

Ditto. 

WOLPENBUT- 
tbl:  Ducal 
Library. 

Pfliigk,  ubi  supra. 

8G.  1*.  aSastisi  Tracta- 
tas  de  re  militari. 
[With  otherTracts.] 

Paris  : 
Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Gley,  art.  Corrin, 
ubi  supra. 

87.  Jo.  Toliiopf  Stella 
rium  de  motibus  et 
stellarum  fix.  secun- 
dum Copemici  hyp. 

WOLPENBCT- 
tel:  Ducal 
Library,  ^ 

■POugk,  ut  svpru. 
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Title  of  the  MS. 

1 Description  > 
1 of  the  MS.  , 

1 

Where  pre- 
served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

68-  Rob.  VALTCRiitle  re- 

Fol.  On  vcU.i 

Drespem: 

Goese,  Meri-teurditf- 

militari.  libri  xii. 

Royal.  Libr. 

keiten  der  Dreid- 
ner  BibL^  i.  41. 

61).  Jo.  de  Bodco  Regi^ 

Erlakoen: 

Von  Miirr,  ^femora- 

men  . . . pro  conser- 
vandu  sanitate  . . . 

(VI)  POLYGRAPHY 
and  MISCELLANIES 

University 

Library? 

hilia^  iii.  160. 

UO.  MarsiliiFiciNiKpid' 
tolarum  . . . libri  ii.  | 

WOLFENBI'T- 

TKLtDuc.Libr 

Pflugkf  u6i  tmprn. 

_ libri  iii.  ] 

Ditto. 

Ibid. 

91.  Barth.  Koktii  Opera,  | 

Fol.  On  veil. 
15th  century. 

j Ditto. 

Ibid. 

92.  Gbnealooia  Deo- 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Vibhka: 

Endlicher,  ut  nupra. 

rum  etc.  [With  other 

35  leaves. 

Imperial  Li- 

(397.) 

Tracts.] 

^16th  century. 

brary. 

33.  Bapt.  QiiABiai  Li- 

Jena: 

Struve, /nfrodtictio  i;i 

bellus  de  ordine  do- 

University  Li- 

notitutm  ret  liter. y 

cendi  ac  stndendi. 

brary. 

376. 

94.  jAMBLirncs  de  phi- 

Vienna: 

Allgem.  literar.  An- 

loBOphia  Pythagori- 
oa,  libri  iv. 

Library  of  the 
aServites. 

teiger,  1797,  No.  8. 

9.5.  Jabi  Pannonii  Poe- 

4^**.  On  paper. 

Vienna: 

Lambecius,  ut  nupra. 

mata  Miscellanea. 

15th  century. 

Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

ii.,  948. 

96.  Libellcs  de  Corri-  ! 

Venice; 

Budik,  in  Hlencr 

niaoa*  domus  inittis,  1 

St.  Mark's 

Jahrb.y  Ixxxviii., 

etc.  j 

Library. 

Anzb.  34. 

97.  Martiani  Minei  Fe-  ’ 

Fol.  On  veil. 

Ditto. 

Morelli,  ut  nupray  i. 

licisCapellsedcNup-  i 
tiis  Philologiae  et 
Mercurii,  libri  ii.,etc. 

1.5th  century. 

32.5,  seqq. 

98.  Martivs  Galeottus 

* On  paper. 

Vienna: 

Lambache^,i7l5/..d/)^ 

de  vulgo  incogniti.s,  : 
libri  it. 

15th  century. 

Imperial  Li- 
brary. 

Ftfirfo&.Cfn'cfl,  169. 

99,  de  homine,  li- 

bri ii,  etc. 

Ferrara : 
Ducal  Libr. 

i Budik,  V/  iupray  53. 

nooK  II. 
i’hipt<>r  IX. 
Uoyal,  Nobl<!>, 
And  Flrb<*iBn 
('olleriom  in  th<* 
Middle  Ages. 
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Title  of  the  MS. 

1 Description  j 
of  the  MS. 

1 Where  pre-  | 
1 served. 

By  whom  and  where 
described. 

1 

100.  Naldi  Kaldii  Epis- 
tola  de  laodibos  Au- 
gusts BIblioth.,  etc. 

101.  Mich.  Fselli  Di- 
optra,  etc. 

102.  Epistols. 

Thorn : 
Gyninasial  j 
Library. 
Ferrara:  i 
! Ducal  Libr.  1 
Ditto. 

Janicben,  Dt  meritiM 
Matth,  Corvini  in 
rem  O'fferoriom,  7,8. 
Tiraboschi,  ubi  tupr. 

\ Ibid. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  Vienna  possesses  no  less  than 
forty-three  Corvinian  MSS.,  Wolfenbuttel  claims  twelve, 
and  Ferrara  eleven.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
Bilibold  Pirchheinier,  of  Nuremberg,  whose  Library  was 
purchased  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1636,  and 
the  MS.  portion  of  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
obtained  a considerable  number  of  books  from  the  great 
Buda  Library-;  but  not  a single  MS.  in  that  collection 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  such  an  origin. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  even  Corvinus  w-as 
outstripped  (as  the  admirable  biographer  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  Mr.  Dennistoun,  inclined  to  believe)  by  his  great 
contemporary,  Duke  Frederick  of  Urbino,  it  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  that  the  Library  of  the  latter  was  a very 
superb  one.  His  life  was  of  much  longer  duration,  than 
that  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  his  fortunes  far  more 
prosperous.  His  MSS.  occupied  a hall,  forty-five  feet  by 
twenty-two,  and  twenty-three  feet  high,  with  windows, 
as  Baldi  describes  them,  “set  high  against  the  northern 
sky,  admitting  a subdued  and  steady  light  which  invited 
to  study,  ‘ ’■  the  character  and  object  of  the  place 

* Baltli,  Vita  e /affi  di  Fedevigo,  f)uva  di  Urbino,  as  quotfU  bv  Den 
nisitoun,  iVemoi'nt  o/  tht  Ihikti  of  Urbino,  i.  lf»6. 
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being  fittingly  set  forth  in  a series  of  rude  hexameters 
inscribed  on  the  cornices : — 

. ^Sint  tibi  divitiae;  sint  aurea  vasa,  talenta 
Plorima,  servoram  tnrbv,  gemmseque  nitentes; 

Sint  vestes  variae,  pretioaa  monilia,  torques; 

Id  totum  hec  longe  superat  praeclara  supellex. 

Sint  licet  aurati  niveo  de  marmorc  postes, 

£t  variis  placeant  penetralia  picta  figuris; 

Sint  quoque  Trojanis  circnmdata  moBnia  paonis, 

£t  miro  fragrent  viridaria  culta  decore. 

Extra  intusqne  domus  regali  fulgida  luxu, 

Res  equidem  mulUe;  sed  Bibliotiibca  parata  est, 

Jussa  loqui,  ^anda  nimis,  vel  jussa  tacere, 

£t  prodesse  potens,  et  delectare  legentem. 

Tempora  lapsa  docet,  venturaque  plurima  pandit, 

Explicat  et  cunctos  cocli  terrteque  labores.* 


•OOK  II. 
Cbapt«r  IX. 
Royal,  Noble, 
and  Plebeian 
(’olleetora  In  the 
Middle  Agee. 


Of  this  Library  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
account  by  its  first  Librarian,  Vespasiano,  which  is  pre-  ^ 
served  amongst  the  Urbino  MS.S.  of  the  Vatican.  “To 
Duke  Frederick  alone,"  says  Vespasiano,  “was  given 
the  enterprise  to  carry  out  what  no  one  for  above  a 
thousand  years  past  had  done,  by  establishing  a Library 
superior  to  any  formed  during  all  that  period.  In  no 
respect  did  he  look  to  expense:  whenever  he  learned  «■ 

^ ^ count  of  the 

the  existence  of  any  desirable  book  in  Italy  or  abroad,  *'''■■ 

• btoo  Library. 

he  sent  for  it,  without  heeding  the  cost.  It  is  now  above 
fourteen  years  since  he  began  to  make  this  collection, 
and  he  has  ever  since  maintained  at  Urbino,  Florence, 
and  elsewhere,  thirty-four  transcribers,  and  has  re- 
sorted to  every  means  requisite  for  amassing  a famous 
and  excellent  Library, — which  it  now  is.  He  has,  in  the 
first  place,  all  the  Latin  poets,  with  their  best  commen- 
taries ; also  the  entire  works  of  Cicero,  with  all  the  ora- 
tors and  grammarians  in  that  language.  In  History,  he 
commissioned  every  known  work  of  that  or  the  Greek 
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« Mbmry  of  Frt^ 
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tongue.  Ill  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy  no  author 
of  these  languages  is  wanting,  In  the  faculty  of  Theo- 
logy he  has  been  most  profuse,  having — beside  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Church. — St.  Bernard,  Tertullian, 
Il’darv,  Remigius,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  Isidore,  Anselm. 
Rabanus,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  St.  Basil,  Cyril, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  John  of  Damascus,  Eusebius,  Ori- 
gen,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albert  the  Great,  Alexander  ab 
.\lexandro.  Duns  Scotus, . . . with  all  the  modern  Doc- 
tors. There  are,  further,  all  the  best  civilians;  with  the 
lectures  of  Bartolomeo  Capretti.  He  had  the  Bible,  that 
best  of  books,  with  the  . . most  beautiful  illustrations, 
bound  in  brocade  of  gold,  and  lavishly  ornamented  with 
silver;  and  he  made  it  to  be  thus  gorgeously  adorned  as 
the  chief  of  all  literature,  and  it  has  no  equal  in  our 
time.  There  arc  also  all  the  Commentaries  on  the  Bible 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  including  Niccolo  de  Lira;  ..  all  the 
treatises  on  astrology, geometry, arithmetic, architecture, 
and  military  tactics,  and  a very  curious  voliijne  with 
every  ancient  and  modern  military  engine;  also  all  books 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  the  standard  writers 
on  civil  law;  the  Spendum  Innocenlice ; the  writings  of 

Averrdes,  on  logic,  ethics,  and  physics There  are 

all  the  works  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Colluccio, 
Leonardo  of  Arezzo,  Fra  Ambrogio,  Gianozzo  Manetti, 
Guariuo,  Panhormita,  Francesco  Filelfo,  Perotto,  Cam- 
pano,  Mafeo  Vegio,  Niccolo  Secondino,  Pontano,  Bar- 
tolomeo Fazii.  Gasparino,  Paolo  Vergaio,  Giovanni  Ar- 
giropolo,  Francesco  Barbaro,  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  Do- 
nato Acciajuolo,  AlamannoRcmicini,  Christofero-da  Pra- 
to, Poggio,  Giovanni  Tartellio,  Francesco  of  .\rezzo,  ami 
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Loi-enzo  Valla.  It  was  his  object  to  obtain  every  book 
in  all  branches  of  learning,  ancient  and  modern,  original 
or  translated.  He  had  also  of  Greek  classics,  with  Com- 
mentaries,— Aristotle,  Plato,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
Menander,  Plutarch,  Ptolemy,  Herodotus,Thucydides, Po- 
lybius, Demosthenes,  vEschines,  Plotinus,  Theophrastus, 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Xenophon;  the  New  Testament, 
St.  Basil,  and  other  Fathers,  in  Greek;  with  the  Book 
of  Paradise,  Lives  of  the  Egyptian  Saints,  Lives  of  Ba- 
laam and  Jehosaphat;  ....  as  well  as  every  other  at- 
tainable writer  in  that  language.  It  was  the  same  as  to 
Hebrew  books,  beginning  with  the  Bible,  and  including 
Philosophy,  Medicine,  and  other  faculties,  with  every 
known  commentary;  and  there  was  a remarkable  Poly- 
glot Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

“On  all  this,”  continues  Vespasiano,  “the  Duke  spent 
upwards  of  30,000  ducats;'  and  he  made  it  a rule  that 
every  book  should  be  bound  in  crim.son,  ornamented 
with  silver,  from  the  Bible  already  described,  down  to 
modern  authors.  It  is  thus  a truly  rich  display  to  see 
all  these  books  so  adorned;  all  being,  manuscripts,  on 
vellum,  with  illuminations,  and  each  a complete  copy, 
— perfections  not  found  in  any  other  library.  Indeed, 
shortly  before  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Ferrara  (1482), 

I compared  the  catalogue  with  lists  of  other  libraries 
which  he  had  procured,  such  as  those  of  the  Vatican, 
Florence,  St.  Mark,  Pavia,  down  to  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  England,  and  found  that  all  but  his 
own  had  deficiencies  and  duplicates.”® 

^ Mr.  Dennistoun  estimales  this  Mun  in  the  eurrcni'v  of  that  day  as 
rqnivaleut  to  at  least  i72,000  in  present  English  Money. 

5 Vespa«iiano,  Commentnrio  dfi  ye.fti  f /atti  e (ietli  lii  diica  lii 


nooK  II. 
(Chapter  IX. 
Koyal,  Noble, 
aud  Hebeian 
CoiJertors  in  the 
Middle  Agva. 


Library  of  Fre- 
darirk  Duke  of 
1‘rbino. 
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Cbapt«r  IX. 
Koyal,  Noble, 
and  Plebeian 
Colleetori  io  the 
Middle  Agee. 

Kegulationa  of 
tbe  Urbiuo  Li- 
brary, in  the  time 
uf  Duke  (iuldo- 
baldo  1. 


Vespasiano  has  not  himself  recorded  the  Regulations 
established  by  Duke  Frederick  for  the  government  of 
the  Library  thus  enriched,  but  in  the  Ordine  e Offizzi 
della  Carte  di  Urbina,  in  force  in  the  time  of  his  succes- 
sor, Guidobaldo,  we  have  them  stated  thus: — “The  Li- 
brarian should  be  learned,  of  good  presence,  temper, 
and  manners;  correct  and  ready  of  speech.  He  must  get 
from  the  Wardrobe  an  inventory  of  the  books,  and 
keep  them  arranged,  and  easily  accessible,  whether  La- 
tin, Greek,  Hebrew,  or  others,  maintaining  also  the  ' 
rooms  in  good  condition.  He  must  preserve  the  books 
from  damp  and  vermin,  as  well  as  from  the  hands  of  tri- 
fling, ignorant,  dirty,  and  tasteless  persons.  To  those  of 
authority  and  learning  he  ought  himself  to  exhibit 
them,  with  all  facility,  courteously  explaining  their 
beauty  and  remarkable  characteristics,  the  handwriting 
and  miniatures ; but  abservanl  that  such"  [persons,  namely, 
‘of  authority  and  learning']  ^‘•abstract  na  leaves.  When 
ignorant  or  merely  curious  persons  wish  to  see_  them,  a 
glance  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  not  some  one  of  considerable 
influence.  When  any  book  or  other  requisite  is  needed, 
he  must  take  care  that  it  be  promptly  provided.  He 
must  let  no  book  be  taken  away  but  by  the  Duke’s  or- 
ders, and.  if  lent,  must  get  a written  receipt,  and  see  to 
its  being  returned.  When  a number  of  visitors  come  in, 
he  must  be  especially  watchful  that  none  be  stolen.”  ‘ 
The  Urbino  Library  has  happily  escaped  that  almost 
total  destruction  which  befell  the  collection  of  the  illus- 


Urbino  (SpH'deyium  ftomanum,  i.  94),  m tran*lHted  bv  Dennistoun,  A£emoir$ 
vj  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  i.  ISGolTiB, 

> Denuistoun,  ut  eupra,  i.  159. 
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trious  King  of  Hungary.  Yet  it  has  suflered  many  losses,  mm  n. 
and  its  value  has  been  further  lessened  by  division.  Its  sobi., 

tod  PlebeiAO 

manuscripts  are  still  conspicuous  amongst  the  treasures  c«iiMU>r.  in  ui< 

‘ ° _ Ulddle  A(M. 

of  the  Vatican;  but  they  are  far  less  accessible  to  stu- 
dents than  they  were  in  the  romantic  seat  of  the  old 
Urbinian  Dukes.  The  printed  books  are  scattered;  some 
being  at  Castel  Durante, — others  in  the  Library  of  the 
‘Sapienza’  at  Rome, — others  again  still  remaining  at 
Urbino. 

Of  those  remains  of  the  famous  Libraries  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  which  became  to  some  extent  the  basis 
of  the  present  Bibliolheque  de  Bourgogne,  at  Brussels,  i.ibr«ry «( ih. 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  But  of  one  of  those  >t  d^od. 
Libraries — that  preserved  at  Dijon,  in  the  tower  called 
Tour  de  la  librairie — a word  or  two  may  here  be  said. 

Several  inventories  of  it  are  still  extant,  the  latest  of 
which  was  made  by  order  of  Lewis  XL  of  France,  in 
1477,  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold.  It 
was  characteristically  mediieval  in  its  chief  contents, 
and  most  of  the  books  were  very  sumptuously  adorned. 

Philip  the  Good  had  taken  great  pains  in  its  formation, 
and  his  fiery  son,  short  and  warlike  as  was  his  reign, 
continued  to  augment  it,  more  especially  with  such  his- 
torical works  as  he  could  obtain.  Lewis  XL,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  Joy  at  the  death  of  Duke  Charles,  gave  the 
Dijon  palace,  and  all  its  contents,  to  George  de  la  Tre- 
mouille.  Lord  of  Craon,  on  making  him  governor  of 
Burgundy.  The  books  passed  quickly  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Guy  de  Rochefort,  first  president  of  the  Burgun- 
dian Parliament,  in  wliosc  family  they  remained  for 
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no...  II.  nearly  a century  and  a half.  Eventually  they  were  sold 
by  auction,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way  into  the 

and  Plebeian 
Collerton  in  the 
Middle  Age*. 

Libraries  of  An-  To  the  bibliographical  tastes  and  the  scholarly  re- 
jcVn  search  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  we  owe  some  interesting 
particulars  of  two  small  Libraries  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,, of  which  nothing  was  previously  known.  Both  of 
them  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  books  of 
which  they  were  composed.  The  larger  of  the  two  be- 
longed to  Antoine  de  Chourses,  Seigneur  de  Maigne,  who 
died  in  or  about  the  year  1487,  and  to  Katharine  de 
Coetivy  his  wife.  The  other  was  the  property  of  Jean 
Dumas,  Seigneur  de  ITsle,  who  died  in  149.').  Both  were 
ultimately  acijuired.  in  bulk,  for  the  Chantilly  collection 
of  the  Conde  Bourbons,  which  the  Duke  of  Aumale  has 
inherited. 

Of  the  forty-one  books  of  the  De  Chourses  collection, 
which  now  forms  part  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
one  only  is  printed.  The  remaining  forty,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  vellum  MSS.,  and  most  of  them  are  finely 
illuminated.  Amongst  the  Biblical  and  Theological 
books  are  the  Scholaslic  Jlislory  of  Peter  Comestor,  with 
its  French  tran.slation  (Bible  historialej  by  Guinart  des 
Moulins;  the  fiooA- o/"  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard ; that 
favourite  mediieval  compendium.  La  Somme  le  Boy, 
with  other  hortatory  and  liturgical  works.  In  ethical 
Philosophy,  we  find  Aristotle,  Boethius,  and  Christine 


Royal  Library  at  Paris.  * 


• La  Serna  Saiitantlor,  Mrmoire  hintorifjur  fur  la  bihlioth'vqur  Hite  Hr  Hour- 
goynfy  26-31;  Peignot,  Oatalogur  dune  partie  dre  iivres  compomnt  la  Ui- 
hfiothrqur  Hef  Ihit'f  dr  Uourgogne  nu  A’ K'  Sivchy  86-101. 
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of  Pisa.  In  History,  Livy,  Josephus,  portions  of  Frois- 
sart, and  some  Chronicles.  In  Poetry,  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  and  the  Carmen  paschale  of  Sedulius.  In  Law,  the 
Decretals  and  Institutes.  There  were  also  French  versions, 
of  Boccaccio's  De  casibus  virorum  et  feeminarum  illustrium 
libri  ix,  and  of  Vegetius’  Epitome  of  the  Art  of  War.  Many 
of  these  MSS.  appear  to  have  been  yvritten  and  illumi- 
nated c.xpressly  for  De  Chourses.  Of  the  small  collec- 
tion of  Jean  Dumas,  chivalric  Romances  form  the  staple. 
Especially  noticeable  is  a beautiful  MS.  of  Sir  Tristram 
...  translnctee  de  Latin  en  Francois  par  noble  h6me  Messire 
Luces,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  dit  Chastel  de  Gaud  pres  de  Sal- 
lebi'eres  en  Angletcrre.' 


We  must  now  turn  from  the  collectors  and  Libraries 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  “Revival  of  Letters,"  to 
those  which  have  a connection  still  more  direct  with 
the  chief  existing  Libraries  of  Europe. 

' Sote/i  8ur  deux  petites  Bihlioth'^quei  Franifais  dti  X V*  niede.  Par  S.  A.  R. 
le  Due  d'Auni&le  (I^hilobiblon  Miicellanien,  18o6).  The  bookg  of  the  De 
Chourses  collection  are  doubtless,  to  a Rreat  extent,  the  staple  of  the  pri- 
vate libraries  of  that  age.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rash  to  raise  inferences 
on  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  same  books  in  the  descriptions  of  other 
Libraries.  Y'et  in  a passage  of  Naude’s  Am  so  many  of  the  works  here 
mentioned,  occur  (in  very  similar  condition)  a.s  may  render  it  worth  while 
to  put  the  description  of  the  collection  acquired  by  the  Cundu  family,  side 
by  side  with  that  which  Naude  had  seen  offered  for  sale.  In  speaking 
of  certain  “weak  considerations,”  which  enhanced  this  price  of  books  in 
that  day,  as  in  our  own, — for  instance  “antiquity,  figures,  painting,  bind- 
ing,” etc. — he  proceeds:  Such  as  were  the  Froi^nart,  which  certain  mer* 
ohants  would  have  sold  not  long  since  at  300  crowns;  the  Hocace  of  Vn- 
Jortunate  Sohlea,  estimated  at  100;  the  Miaattl  and  Hible  of  Gulnart,  the 
//oura,  which,  they  were  wont  to  say,  were  inestimable,  . . . the  Ti'Ihh  Li- 
riua  and  other  historians,  etc. 


HOOK  11. 

Chapter  IX. 
Uojal,  Noble, 
and  F’lebeiiin 
Collectors  in  Uie 
Middle  Ages. 
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BOOK  III. 

THE  MODERN  LIBRARIES 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


....  Oct  AKcearoBi  vrousht  io  > rnagnanireoui 
•pirit  of  rWalry  with  Natsre,  or  in  kindly  Mlow^hlp 
with  hor  ....  When  they  planted,  thfy  choso  out  her 
treea  of  longest  life,— the  Oak,  the  Chestiut,  Uie  Yew, 
the  Elm, — trees  whirh  it  does  ii*  good  to  behold,  while 
we  muse  on  the  many  generations  of  our  Forefathers 
whose  eyea  ha>  e reposed  within  the  same  leafy  bays  .... 

You  that  assert  that  yon  owe  nothing  to  Poster- 
ity, ...  are  ignorant  of  your  greatest  earthly  bene- 
faetor.  Posterity  has  cast  her  shadofr  before,  and  yon 
are  at  tlila  moment  reposing  beneath  it.  Whaterer 
good,  whatever  pleasure,  whatever  eomfort,  you  pos- 
sess, you  owe  mainly  to  Posterity.  The  heroic  deeds 
that  were  done  by  men  of  former  times,  the  great 
works  that  were  wrought,  the  great  fabrics  that  were 
raised  by  them,  their  mounds  and  embankments  against 
the  pow'ers  of  evil,  their  drains  to  carry  off  mischief, 
the  wide  plains  they  redeemed  from  the  overflowings 
of  barbarism,  the  conntless  fields  they  enclosed  and 
husbanded  for  gohd  to  grow  and  thrive  in  ;—for  whom 
was  all  this  achieved  but  for  Posterity?  ....  Except 
for  Posterity,  except  for  the  vital  magnetic  conerious- 
ness  that  while  men  perish  man  survives,  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  prudent  conduct  must  have  been:  * Ltt  im 
$at  and  drink,  for  to-morrovr  lec  di>.' 

(Hsbic,  at  Truth,  ii.  I3.) 
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CHAP  i'EU  I. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THESEVERAL  COLLECTIONS  WHICH 
EVENTUALLY  BECAME  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


Bihlioth^ras  qaidrin  celeberrinaf  e(  roplosju  Tirl  luolti 
oUtu  doctl  «t  upulenti  inatituerant.  8fd  quoto  cuiquo 
ad  hoa  th«sauroa  pat«lMit  aditus?  Krqoia  auro  vel  ar- 
i;rnto  color,  nisi  uau  splemieat?  Krquod  in  iucemi< 

»«>pulrhralibas  beneficlum?  (ju6  cookcsU  tot  et  iiievn- 
luu  discipllnarum  volumina,  scriniia  iorlusa.  nisi  in 
dlscanUam  fnanaa  reDianl?  Preterea  aoiua,  ubi  anica 
quiadaro  aiicujus  Autbori.a  rrronduotar  Kxcmplaria, 
llihliothcr« , ai  quo  intericrjt  ruu,  unde  reaarcietur 
damnum? 

MAITTAIRE,  Annalti  Ti/poyrapUici,  i,  3. 

§.  1 . THK  OLD  COLLECTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  KINGS. 

The  original  groundwork  of  the  now  magnificent  Na- 
tional  Library  of  Britain  comprised  four  several  col-  Jj',',’,”!’ 
lections,  which  are  usually  thus  designated:  (1)  Royal; 

(2)  CoUonian;  (3)  Harleian ; (4)  Sloanian.  These,  collectively, 
were  the  nucleus  around  which,  in  the  course  of  a cen- 
tury, other  and  in  some  points  of  view,  even  more 
valuable,  libraries  were  successively  brought  together,  to 
form  an  aggregate  that  at  length  may  challenge  compa- 
rison with  the  oldest  and  most' fortunate  of  the  great 
libraries  of  the  world.  Some  outline,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
dividual history  of  these  primary  collections  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  thi.s  section  of  our  subject. 
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•OOK  III. 

Chapter  I. 
IJbrary  of  Ui» 
British  Ifuftrum. 

(1)  Old 

Royal  I<lbrary. 


Of  tho.se  .sliglit  traces  of  the  early  progress  of  the  Woya/ 
Library  which  occur,  here  and  there,  in  the  “Wardrobe- 
Accounts'' of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  some 
mention  lias  been  made  already.  Scanty  as  these  allu- 
sions are,  we  feel  the  want  even  of  their  like,  for  the  first 
half  of  the  succeeding  century.  The  chief  incident  which 
bears  on  the  history  of  the  Royal  Library  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  the  acquisition  of  that  noble  series 
of  vellum  copies  of  the  works  printed  at  Paris  by  An- 
toine Verard,  w'hichis  still  one  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Museum  collection  of  printed  books.  Bacon  tells 
us  that  this  monarch  was  wont  to  read  “most  books  that 
were  of  any  worth  in  the  French  tongue,"  and  he  cer- 
tainly gratified  his  tastes  in  this  respect  with  princely 
splendour.  Under  Henry  VIII.  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Royal  Library  appears  to  have  been  removed  to  Green- 
wich , and  to  have  contained  at  the  date  of  the  removal 
three  hundred  dnd  twenty-nine  volumes.  ‘ Another  and 
smaller  section — not,  however,  consisting  exclusively 
of  what  we  now’  call  Records  and  State  Papers,  but  con- 
taining, along  with  these,  many  theological  treatises — 
w’as  kept  in  the  Treasury,*  and  there  continued  until  a 
very  recent  period.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  VIII.  occur  very  few  disbursements  for  books, 
but  there  are  several  entries  which  relate  to  the  bring- 
ing of  books  (lent,  it  would  seem,  from  monastic  and 
other  collections,  to  the  king's  palace,  at  the  time  when 


* TTte  secondf  partf  nf  Inventoryt  of  our  latt  Sovran  Lord  etc.  MS. 
in  Brit.  Mus.,  printed  in  the  ltetro$p€Ctive  Reviev',  second  series,  i.  334. 

’ Palgrave,  The  Ancirnt  Kaltndart  and  Inventories  of  the  Treaeury^  etc. 
LXXXV. 
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the  divorce  fi’oni  Queen  Katherine  was  in  contemplation.'  m. 
How  comparatively  small  was  this  kmg's  expenditure  on  ot  u.e 

1 • 1*1  Ml  *1  • 1 1 • 1 1 Bf**i*^'  Mu»«uai. 

his  library  wiJl  appear  strikingly  enough,  if  with  the 
£10,801  8s  dd.  disbursed  for  jewellery  (e.xclusive  of 
plate),  during  the  three  years,  1530 — 1532,  we  contrast 
the  £124  16  s.  3d.,  which  includes  not  only  every  pay- 
ment during  that  period  for  books  and  bookbinding,  but 
an  indefinite  sum  that  was  paid  to  the”taylorandskynner 
for  certeyn  stuff  and  workmanship  for  my  ladye  Anne 
(Bullen),“  the  entry  of  which  the  expenditor  chose  to 
mix  up  with,  — “As  also  to  a prynter  for  div’s  boks  for 
the  king's  grace.”' 

During  the  short  reign  ofEdwardVI.somewhatgreater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  of  the  collection, 
cliieflv  through  the  instrumentalitv  of  Sir  John  Cheke^i'o  H»r*i  li- 

• brary  ntid«r 

f whose  researches  after  monastic  books  have  been  spoken 
of  before),  and  of  Roger  Ascham,  who,  at  Cheke's  in- 
stance, was  made  King's  Librarian.  Martin  Bucer's  books 
and  papers  were  purchased,  after  his  decease,  apparently 
by  a sort  of  joint-stock  investment,  in  which  the  King, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  were 
partners.  The  MSS.  were  added  to  the  Royal  Library; 
the  printed  books  were  divided  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Duchess.’ 


* Pricy  Pune  Expenees  of  K.  Henry  VIII.,  ufn  eupra. 

* Ibid. 

’ The  books  and  papers,  says  Strype,  were  appraised  at  100,  but  bis 
widow  received  but  .t80  of  those  that  bought  them....  The  library  whs 
divided  into  three*  parts.  The  King  had  the  MSS.  which  was  one  part; 
the  Duchess  had  the  greater  part  of  the  [printed]  books,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop hnd  the  remainder,  for  which  lie  for  his  share  paid  forty  pounds.” 
Strype,  Li/e  o/  Cheke,  88}  Comp.  Ja/c  of  Vranmrr. 

27 
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BOOK  111. 
Chapler  1. 
Liltmry  of  Uie 
Hritinh  Uuiteum. 


The  uld  Kuyal 
CullecCtoO' 


Neither  Queen  Mary  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  did  much  in 
this  direction  that  deserves  commendation,  although 
both  were  urgently  entreated  to  take  measures  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  our  old  writers  and  histo- 
rians. In  15.56,  Dr.  John  Dee  addressed  to  the  former  a 
‘‘supplication  for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  An- 
cient Writers  and  Monuments,”  and  also  “Articles  . . . 
concerning  the  erecting  of  a Library  without  any  charge 
to  the  Queen’s  Majestic”  (printed  by  Ilearne,  in  his  appen- 
dix to  John  of  Glastonbury).  Five  years  later  (22  May, 
1 561),  Flacius  Illyricus  wrote  very  earnestly  on  the  same 
subject  from  Jena,  to  Archbishop  Parker.  After  speaking 
of  the  helps  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  ancient 
authors  by  those  who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  Pro- 
testantism, he  proceeds:  . . . preeterquam  igitur  qtiod  et 
optamus  et  expectamm  promissa  monimenta , I'ulde  utile  csset 
tuam  lievereiitiom  per  id  agere,  ut  el  islhic  in  veslro  regno 
et  in  Scotid , ex  loas  remoltoribus  et  tgnobilioribus , inclgta 
quwdnm  et  illustriorn  rornportarentur , omnes  libri  mami- 
scripli  et  qui  rariores  esse  existimarentur , uut  etiain  quorum 
nomina  plani>  ignorarentur , quorum  quidem  non  adeo  inpni- 
tus  esset  futurus  numerus,  neque  adeo  immensos  sumptus  ea 
res  postularet,  etc.'  At  a subseejnent  period  the  Archbishop, 
in  conjunction  with  Humphrey  Gilbert  — one  of  the 
illustrious  band  of  American  colonizers  — and  other  fel- 
lows of  the  first“Society  of  Antiquaries,”  applied  to  the 
Queen  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  for  the  grant 
of  some  public  building  in  which  they  might  hold  their 
meetings,  and  establish  aPublic  Library,  to  be  called  7he 


' Stryiu-,  Li/r  Iiiiif  All!  nf  Purktr  (A[ipiiulix),  iii.,  5.1  (Edit,  of  1821). 
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Library  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  be  well  furnished  with  (“hapK"', 
I'ooks  and  charters,  after  the  pattern  set  us  by  “the 
more  civilized  nations,  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,” 

*'  Project  of  h 

who  “take  care  to  encourage  learning  by  Public  Lectures, 

Libraries,  and  Academies.”  ‘ Little,  ifany,  result  seems  to  "'s" 
have  attended  this  application.  Elizabeth  had  undoubt- 
edly some  love  for  learning.  She  increased  the  libraiw 
she  had  inherited.  PaulIIentzuer,  who  visited  Whitehall 
in  Augu.st,  l.')98,  tells  us  that  it  was  well- stored  with 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  books,  “all  bound  in 
velvet  of  different  colours , although  chiefly  red,  with 
clasps  of  gold  and  silver;  the  covers  of  some  being  other- 
wise adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.”  “ But  this 
great  Queen  was  not  destined  to  add  to  her  other  glories 
that  of  being  the  foundress  of  a National  Library.  The 
zeal  of  the  Archbishop  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  learning  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  but  it  took 
a diflerent  channel,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  in  this  department 
nothing  worthy  of  Elizabeth;  nothing  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  even  the  first  step  towards  the  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  of  Archbishop  Parker  and  his  brother  anti- 
quaries, was  achieved. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  some  progress  was  made,  on  ot 

e'  o r » ’the  Roj.l  Ubr«- 

a less  inadequate  scale.  But  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  theo  i>j  r.  nenry, 
Prince,  rather  than  to  the  King.  tTohn,  Lord  Lumley, 
who  died  in  1609,  had  been  a liberal  collector,  and  had 
obtained  the  valuable  library  of  Henry  Fitz-Alain,  Earl 


' Introduction  to  the  Archtrnlogui^  vol.  i.,  p.  iv.  (1770). 

• P.  Hentzneri  ftinernrium  (#VrtH««iVe,  Jwy/iVe,  etc.  188  (IG29). 

27* 
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RnuK  III.  of  Arundel,  part  of  whose  treasures,  and  especially  of 
uhrmi^  »( ihf  his  MSS.,  had  been  amassed  at  the  period  when  the  dis- 

UritisI)  Huveuni.  , , , 

solution  of  the  monasteries  presented  opportunities, 
neglected  by  many  who  might  well  have  taken  advantage 
of  them,  but  by  him  turned  to  good  account.  This  fine 
collection  was  by  Prince  Henry's  influence  secured  for 
the  Royal  Library,  and  it  nobly  atoned  for  any  damage 
which  that  library  may  have  suffered  by  the  somewhat 
singular  warrant,  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley:  “for  the  choice  of  any  books  ...  in  any  of  his 
houses  or  libraries.”’  On  the  addition  of  the  Lumley- 
collection  the  eminent  scholar  Patrick  Young (Patricius 
Junius)  was  made  Library-Keeper,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  almost  until  the.  death  of  Charles  I. 

During  the  agitations  which  immediately  preceded  that 
catastrophe,  the  Library  was  in  imminent  danger  of  de- 
struction. It  owed  its  preservation  (in  August,  1648)  to 
Th.  Roy.i  Li  a man  much  reviled  by  historians,  and  whose  very 

brarjr  under  the  ‘ 

name  once  passed  as  a sort  of  synon}Tne  for  ignorant 
of  Gfo.  irtio...  fanaticism , — Hugh  Peters, — under  whose  immediate 
charge  it  remained  for  sev'eral  months;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  transferred  the  custody  tolreton.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  referred  the  subject  of  its 
definite  disposal  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  bodv 
Tho  Roy.i  Li- proposed  the  place  of  Library- Keeper  to  Bulstrode 
'”7«\ui«rodr'*Whitelocke,  giving  him  power  to  appoint  a deputy.  “I 
whiioiocke.  ” ]j(j  gays,  “the  greatness  of  the  charge,  ....  yet, 

being  infonned  of  a design  to  have  some  of  them  [the 
books]  sold  and  transferred  beyond  sea  (which  I thought 


• Ht-liqnice  UodUianv,  20’>,  etc. 
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would  be  a dishonour  and  damage  to  our  nation,  and  to  ■ OOK  III. 
all  scholars  therein);  and  fearing  that  in  other  hands  Library  of  tb» 

I *11  I-  11*  rt*-i  ®*’*^*^  MUJKUOI. 

they  might  be  more  subject  to  embezzling  ....  I did 

accept  the  trouble  of  being  Library-Keeper  at  St.  James';  u'b'r'l,*?'*’ 

and  therein  was  much  persuaded  by  Mr.  Selden,  who 

swore  that  if  I did  not  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  all  those 

rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those  choice  books  and  MSS, 

would  be  lost; — and  there  were  not  the  like  to  them,  except 

only  in  the  Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christendom."'^ 

On  Whitelocke’s  entrance  into  office,  he  appointed  John 
Dury(still  memorable  both  for  the  friendship  with  which 
Milton  honoured  him,  and  for  his  amiable  project  to 
unite  in  close  bands  of  fellowship  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  world),  to  be  his  deputy;  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  mental  process  and  the  elaborate  in- 
duction which  led  Whitelocke  to  the  choice,  is  not  the 
least  characteristic  passage  in  his  charming  ‘"Memorials.” 

Although  poor  Peters  had  saved  the  books , the  fine 
collection  of  medals  was  sadly  plundered.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  ground  for  imputing  the 
loss  to  any  fault  of  his,  yet  immediately  after  the  Resto- 
ration, a warrant  was  issued  for  his  examination,  but 
without  any  result.  Thomas  Rosse  was  then  made  Keeper 
(with  a salary  of  ^200  a year);  and  third  in  succession 
to  him  came  the  most  eminent  man  who  has  ever  held  an 
office,  which  was  now  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  literature  and  scholarship  of  England,  by  becom- 
ing the  potential  cause  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris.  Tht  k,.,.i  i,.- 
Richard  Bentley  has  minutely  recorded  both  the  cir-  Bfmi-r 
curastances  of  his  appointment,  and  what  he  did  in  dis- 

^ Memoritth  of  the  Knglith  Aj^air*  (1732,  Folio),  41.'). 
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KUOE  III* 
C'UnpUT  I. 
Library  of  the 
llriiMh  Uuspum 


The  Royal  Li- 
brary under 
HrutJey. 


charge*  of  its  duties.  His  patent  was  sealed  in  April  1694. 
and  his  first  labours  (entered  on  even  before  the  official 
forms  were  completed)  were  directed  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  copyright  pri\nlege.  “I  was  informed,”  he  says, 
“that  one  copy  of  ev'ery  book  printed  in  England  .... 
had  not  of  late  been  brought  into  the  Library,  according 
to  the  Act.  Upon  this,  I made  application  to  the^Sta- 
tioners-Company , and  demanded  the  copies.  The  effect 
whereof  was  that  I procured  near  1000  volumes,  of  one 
sort  or  other,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Library.”  In 
other  respects,  Bentley  found  that  the  Library*  had  been 
greatly  neglected.  In  the  course  of  that  famous  contro- 
versy into  which  he  was  eventually  led  by  an  allegation  that 
he  had  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  use,  by  Charles 
Boyle,  of  one  of  the  Royal  MSS.,  he  repeatedly  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  things  then  existing. 
“I  will  own  that  I have  often  said  and  lamented  that  the 

Library  was  not  fit  to  be  seen If  the  room  be  too 

mean,  and  too  little  for  the  books;  if  it  be  much  out  of 
repair;  if  the  situation  be  inconvenient;  if  the  access 
to  it  be  dishonourable;  is  the  Library-Keeper  to  answer 
for  it?”  And  he  adds:  “The  expenses  and  toils  of  a long 
war  are  but  too  just  an  excuse  that  the  thought  of  a new 
library  were  not  part  of  the  public  cares ; but  there’s  no 
question  but  a few  years  of  peace,  under  His  Majesty’s 
most  happy  government,  will  set  us  above  this  reproach.” 

During  Bentley’s  term  of  office,  but  at  what  precise 
period  of  it  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  ascertained,'  a 

> Thti  ((uesUon  <»f  date  is  I'omplicMted  by  the  passage — Mis  lery 
time,  the  incomparable  collections  of  Thiianiis  in  France  and  of  Marquardus 
(rudius,  in  Germany,  might  he  purchased  at  a very  low  value/'  The  library 
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remarkable  broadside  was  printed , under  the  title : “A 
proposal  for  building  a Royal  Library,  and  establishing  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament.”  It  seems  likely  tliat  Bentley  was  him- 
self the  writer;  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been 
written  with  his  privity.  The  positive  a.ssertion  with 
which  it  sets  out  that  the  Library  was  “founded  for 
public  use”  is  unsupported  by  proof,  and  opposed  to  pro- 
bability,— imless,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  by  “foun- 
dation,” the  reconstruction  which  was  instigated  by  Prince 
Henry, — with  whose  liberal  spirit  such  a project  would 
have  well  accorded.  But  even  then  w'e  attain  to  nothing 
more  than  a probable  conjecture. 


of  Gudiuti  wai)  purchased  by  Leibnitz — as  will  bo  uotU-ed  hereafter — for 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  July  1710.  The  De  Thou  Library  w*aa  parti* 
ally  dispersed  as ‘early  as  in  1G80,  but  it  Is  probable  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  a subsequent  attempt  to  resell  a portion  of  that  noble  collection. 
On  the  whole  1 think  it  probable  that  the  paper  was  printed  before  the 
death  of  William  III. 

The  entire  piece  is  so  curious  that  it  may  deserve  to  be  quoted  at 
length: — ^^The  Royal  Library,  now  at  St.  James's,  designed  and  founde<l 
for  public  use,  was  in  the  time  of  James  I.  in  a nourishing  condition , well 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  good  books  of  that  and  the  precediug  age,  from 
the  beginning  of  printing.  But  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  has  gratlually 
gone  to  docay,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  Crown  and  the  whole  nation. 
The  room  is  miserably  out  of  repair,  and  so  little  that  it  will  nut  contain 
the  books  that  belong  to  it.  A collection  of  ancient  medals,  once  the  best 
in  Europe,  is  embezzled  and  quite  lust.  There  has  been  no  supply  of 
books  from  abroad  for  the  space  of  60  years  past*,  nor  any  allowance  for 
binding;  so  that  many  valuable  manuscripts  arc  spoiled  for  want  of  covers; 
and  above  one  thousand  books  printed  in  England  and  brought  in  guises 
CO  the  library,  as  due  by  the  Act  for  Printing,  are  all  unbound  and  use- 
less. It  is  therefore  humbly  proposed,  as  a thing  that  will  highly  con- 
duce to  the  public  good,  the  glory  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  the  honour 
of  Parliament: 

‘^1.  That  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  assign  a corner  of  St. 
James's  Park,  on  the  south -side  near  the  garden  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Cutler,  for  the  building  of  a new  Library;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  U a competent  dwelling  for  the  Library -keeper. 
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Bentley  ultimately  resigned  his  keepership  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Richard  Bentley,  by  whom  the  office  was 
sold  to  Claudius  Amyand.  the  last  holder  of  it,  under  the 
original  conditions. 

The  list  of  Royal  Librarians,  so  far  as  I find  them  re- 
corded, runs  thus: — 

John  Leland,  1533 — 1552? 

Roger  Aschain,  1552? — 1568. 


Thitf  ditutttioa  will  have  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  wished  for. 
'Tis  an  elevated  soil,  and  a dry  sandy  ground;  the  air  clear,  and 
the  light  free;  the  building,  not  contiguous  to  any  bouses,  will  be 
safer  from  fire;  a coach-way  will  be  made  to  it  out  of  Tuttle -Street, 
Westminster;  the  front  of  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  Park-walk,  and 
the  Park  will  receive  no  injury  hut  a great  ornament  by  it. 

That  the  said  Library  be  built,  and  a perpetual  yearly  revenue  for 
the  purchase  of  books  settled  on  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  re- 
venue may  be  under  the  direction  and  disposal  of  curators,  who  are 
from  time  to  time  to  make  report  to  his  Majesty  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Library 

“4.  The  choice  of  a proper  fund,  whence  the  said  revenue  may  be  raised, 
is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  following 
is  humbly  offered  to  consideration: 

*‘5.  That  as  soon  as  the  present  tax  of  40  per  cent  upon  Foreign  paper, 
and  20  per  cent  upon  English,  shall  either  expire  or  be  taken  off, 
there  shall  be  laid  a very  small  tax  of... per  cent  (as  it  shall  bo 
judged  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  such  a Library)  upon  imported  paper 
only,  leaving  our  own  manufactures  free.  Which  tax  may  be  col. 
looted  by  his  Majesty*s  officers  of  Hie  Customs,  and  paid  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  curators. 

*'6.  This  being  so  oasic  a ta.x,  and  a burthen  scarce  to  be  felt,  can 
create  no  damp  upon  the  stationer's  trade.  And  whatever  shall  be 
paid  by  them  upon  this  foot  being  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
hooks,  will  return  among  them  again.  So  that  'tis  but  giving  with 
one  hand  w'hat  they  will  receive  witli  the  other. 

And  w'hereas  our  own  white-paper  manufacture,  that  was  growing 
up  so  hopefully,  and  deserves  the  greatest  encouragement,  being  all 
dear  gains  to  the  Kingdom,  is  now  almost  c^uite  sunk,  under  the 
weight  of  the  present  tax,  this  new  one  upon  imported  paper,  with 
the  exception  of  our  own,  will  set  out  upon  the  higher  ground,  and 
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Patrick  V’^oung,  1609 — 1647. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  July  1649 — 1660.? 

[JoAn  Bury,  Deputy-Keeper.] 

Thomas  Rosse,  1660 — Oct.  1675. 

[Richard  Pearson,  Deputy-Keeper.] 
Frederick  Thynne,  1675 — 1694. 

[Henry  Justel,  Deputy-Keeper.] 

Richard  Bentley,  April  1694 — 1735? 

[David  Casley,  Deputy-Keeper.] 

Richard  Bentley,  the  younger,  June  1735? 
Claudius  Amyand 
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give  it  % new  life.  For  whatsoever  is  taken  from  the  one,  is  as  good 
aa  given  to  the  other.  So  that  even  without  regard  to  this  design 
of  a Library,  the  tax  will  be  a public  benefit. 

“8.  A Library  erected  upon  this  certain  and  perpetual  fund  may  be  so 
contrived  for  capaciousuess  and  convenience,  that  every  one  that 
comes  there  may  have  200,000  volumes  ready  for  his  use  and  ser- 
vice: and  societies  may  be  formed  that  shall  meet  and  have  confe- 
rences  there  about  matters  of  learning.  The  Royal  Society  is  a noble 
instance,  in  one  brailch  of  knowledge,  of  what  advantage  and  glory  may 
accrue  to  the  nation  by  such  assemblies,  not  confined  to  one  subject, 
but  free  to  all  parts  of  good  learning. 

The  w’all  that  shall  encompass  the  Library  may  be  eased  on  the  in- 
side with  marbles  of  ancient  inscriptions,  basso-relievos,  etc.,  either 
funnd  in  our  kingdom,  or  easily  and  cheaply  to  be  had  from  the 
African  coast,  and  Greece,  and  Asia  the  Less.  Those  few  antiqui- 
ties procured  from  the  Greek  Islands  by  the  Lord  Arundel,  and  since 
published,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  are  an  evidence  w'hat  great 
advancement  of  learning  and  honor  to  the  nation  may  be  acquired 
by  these  means. 

**10.  Vpon  this  Parliamentary  fnnd  the  curators,  if  occasion  be,  may  take 
up  money  at  interest,  so  as  to  lay  out  two  or  three  years'  revenues, 
to  buy  whole  libraries  at  once;  as  at  this  very  time  the  incompa- 
rable collections  of  Thuanus,  in  France,  and  Marquardus  Gudins,  in 
Germany,  might  be  purchased  at  a very  low  value. 

And  since  the  writings  of  the  English  nation  have  at  present  that 
great  reputation  abroad,  that  many  persons  of  all  countries  learn 
onr  language,  and  several  travel  hither  for  the  advancement  of  eon- 
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The  Koyal  Library  was  incorporated  with  the  other 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Letters-Patent  of 
George  II.  in  the  year  1759.  The  reversion  of  the  Li- 
lirarianship  was  attached  to  the  gift. 

At  this  time , according  to  a contemporary  statement, 
the  Library  contained  about  12,000  volumes,  of  which 
10,200  were  printed  books,  and  1800  wereMSS.^  A few 
very  choice  books — chiefly,  I believe,  presentation-co- 
pies— were  retained  by  the  King,  but  most  of  these 
came  ultimately  to  the  Museum,  by  the  subsequent  gift 
of  George  IV. 

§.  2.  THE  COTTONIAN  LIBKARY. 

Xext  of  the  four  original  collections, — adhering  to  the 
chronological  order  of  their  respective  commencements, 
— comes  the  Library  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  British  Archeology. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  or  about  the  memorable 
year  1588,*  that  the  founder  began  to  collect  largely  .and 
systematically  the  ancient  chronicles,  records,  charters, 
and  other  historical  muniments  ofBritain;  and  he  carried 
on  the  good  work  during  more  than  forty  years.  The 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Cheshire  fivmily  (still  flourishing 


conversation;  'tis  casie  to  foresee  how  much  this  glory  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  erecting  a Free  Library  of  all  sorts  of  books,  where  every 
foreigner  will  have  such  convenience  of  studying. 

‘*12.  ’Tis  our  public  interest  and  profit  to  have  the  gentry  of  foreign  na- 
tions acquainted  with  England,  and  have  part  of  their  education 
here.  And  more  money  will  be  annually  imported  and  spent  here 
by  such  students  from  abroad , than  the  whole  charge  and  revenue 
of  this  Library  will  amount  to/'  * 

' Uentfemaii^  XJntjazin*' ^ August  l7o7  (vol.  xxvU.,  p.  dbl). 
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in  some  of  its  branches),  he  was  himself  born  at  Den-  BOOK  tif. 
ton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  22ndJanuary,  1570;  too  ubr.*'’y*'of 'iho 
late  to  share,  at  first  hand,  in  the  spoils  of  the  old  mo-""'*’'' 
nastic  libraries , yet  early  enough  to  profit  by  the  many 
precious  opportunities  which  the  necessity  or  the  avarice, 
the  misfortunes  or  the  death,  of  the  early  acquirers,  opened 
up  in  rich  abundance.  In  this  pursuit  he  grudged  neither 
money  nor  pains.  It  was  both  the  labour  and  the  solace 
of  his  life.  And  that  interruption  of  his  enjoyment  of  its 
results,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  private  malice  in 
union  with  courtly  mis-government , hastened  his  death. 

From  a letter  which  Harsnet,  Archbishop  of  York, 
addressed  to  the  elder  Sir  Henry  Vane,  in  November, 

1629,  it  appears  that  certain  official  persons  at  the  in- 
stance, as  afterwards  appeared,  of  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth, subsequently  Earl  of  Strafford,  “were  sent  to  seal 
up  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  Library,  and  to  bring  himself  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Council.  There  was  found 
in  his  custody  a pestilent  tractate . . . containing  a project 
how  a prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute  tyrant.” 

The  book  thus  described  was  the  production  of  the 
famous  son  of  a famous  father.  Sir  Robert  Dudley , and 
has  been  jjrinted  in  Rushworth’s  Collections,  under  the 
title  of  “4  proposition  for  His  Majesty's  service  to  bridle  the 
impertinence  of  Parliaments"  According  to  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  this  MS.  “passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  at  last 
it  was  lent  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  himself,  who  set  a young 
fellow...  to  transcribe  it,  which  plainly  proves  that  he 
knew  not  himself  that  the  . . . tract  had  originally  come 
out  of  his  own  Library”  [lent  out,  it  is  said,  for  money, 
by  Richard  ;James.  his  librarian].  . “When  I went,’ 
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noo.  111.  proceeds  Sir  Symonds,  “to  visit  and  comfort  him  (in 

Chipler  1.  , 

i.ibr.ry  of  tho  1G30),  Lc  would  tcIl  me,  ‘they  had  broken  his  heart,  that 

britUb  Museum.  /*  tt 

had  locked  up  his  Library  from  him!'  ...  He  was  so 

T-brrrVd'frmr  outworn  ill  H fcw  months  with  anguish  and  grief,  as 
""'ubrory.'  * [that]  his  face,  which  had  been  formerly  ruddy  and  well 
coloured,  was  wholly  in  a green-blackish  paleness,  near 
to  the  resemblance  and  hue. of  a dead  visage."  ‘ Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  died  in  May,  1631.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  his  successor,  inherited  his  father's 
Library,  and  considerably  augmented  it,  although  his 
progress  was  hindered  by  the  excitements  of  the  times. 
Sir  S.  D’Ewes,  in  his  caustic  way,  describes  him  as 
wholly  addicted  to  the  tenacious  increasing  of  his  worldly 
“wealth,  and  altogether  unworthy  to  be  master  of  so  in- 
estimable aLibrary.”’  But  some  personal  incompatibility' 
may,  unconsciously  to  the  delineator,  have  darkened 
the  sketch.  The  founder’s  grandson , Sir  John  Cotton, 
continued  the  task  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  that  he  was  liberal  in  theadmission 
of  writers  and  scholars  to  the  use  of  the  collection. 
Bishop  Burnet’s  experience,  however,  proves  conclu- 
sively that  any  such  liberality  must  have  been  partial  and 
capricious.  In  narrating  the  incidents  attendant  on  the 
composition  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  he  tells  us 
that  when  he  had  exhausted  the  sources  of  information 

' Autobiography  and  Corr^pondence  of  Sir  S.  ii,  40,  seqq. 

* There  is  a fine  portrait  of  Cotton,  engraved  by  Vertue,  in  the  first 
volume  of  **  Vetusta  Monumenta** ; and  a contemporary  one  by  Cross  is 
prefixed  to  his  Address  to  Prince  Henry  (^‘advising  him  not  to  aflfectArms 
more  than  Peace"),  with  this  motto: — 

**.^Isculapius  hie  librorum,  terugo,  vetustas, 

Per  quern  nulla  potest  Britoiium  consumere  churti^s." 

* Aufobinyraphy,  ut  supra,  43. 
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which  lay  immediately  at  his  command,  he  “knew  ^vhat  »o.n  m. 
treasures  were  still  in  the  Cotton  Library.”  “The  present  Library  of  lh« 
Bishop  of  .Worcester,”  he  continues,  “carried  me  to  John 
Cotton  to  ask  admittance,  but  a great  prelate  had  been 
beforehand  with  us,  and  had  possessed  him  with  such 
jirejudices  against  me,  as  being  no  friend  to  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown , nor  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  that  he  said  (as  he  was  prepared)  that  unless 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a Secretary  of  Stale  would 
recommend  me,  as  a person  fit  to  have  access  to  his  Li- 
brary, he  desired  to  be  excused;  and  though  that  worthy 
Prelate  [Worcester]  said  that  he  would  be  answerable 
for  the  use  that  I would  make  of  it,  yet  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  to  depart  from  the  answer  that  he  made  us. 
nor  could  that  reverend  person  prevail  on  Archbishop 
Sancroft  tp  interpose.'” 

It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  Burnet's  recol- 
lection of  this  instance  of  the  intrusion  of  party-spleen 
into  a domain  from  which  it  might  so  easily  be  excluded, 

(and  his  just  resentment  of  the  consecutive  circumstance 
that  he  found  himself  forced  to  choose  between  an  illicit 
entrance  into  the  Cotton  Library,  during  its  owner's  ab- 
sence, by  the  favour  of  one  of  Sir  John  Cotton's  friends, 
and  the  privation  of  his  book  of  materials  essential  to  its 
completeness,)  may  not  have  been  without  its  influence 
in  bringing  about,  in  better  times,  the  passing  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament  (12  and  13  William  III.  c.  7),  by  e„„„„  u,,„„ 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  Library  should  be  kept  j" 
and  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Cottonian  Library, 

• Burnet,  f/iitortf  of  the  Ueformntion  ^ Introd.  to  vol.  Ill,  8 (Kdition 
of  1714). 
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tlfUiE  111.  for  public  use  and  advantage:"  . . . anil  that  therefore, 
ulrirj-'of  ti>«  according  to  the  desire  of  the  said  Sir  John  Cotton,  and 
at  his  request,  the  said  Mansion  House.  . . . and  also  all 
the  said  Library, . . . together  with  all  coins,  medals  and 
other  rarities  . . . should  be  . . . vested  in  Trustees,"’  etc. 

Other  projects  were  soon  formed,  with  a view  to  the 
still  more  complete  obtainment  of  the  advantage  of  a 
Public  Library  in  London.  Seven  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  William  III.,  we  find  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
writing  to  Dr.  Charlett:  “Here  are  great  designs  on  foot 
for  uniting  the  Queen's  Library,  the  Cotton,  and  the 
Royal  Society's  together.  How  soon  they  may  be  put  in 
practice  time  must  discover.”’  Time  has  discovered  that 
tljc  scheme  was  only  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  but  par- 
tially, through  tlie  public  spirit  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  him- 
self, almost  half  a century  later.  In  a sense , indeed,  all 
the  libraries  which  he  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the 
MasterofUniversity,  of  April,  1707,  tcereultimately  united, 
when  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  Royal  Society's 
collection — the.  Arundelian  MSS. — was  added  to  the  pre- 
■ vlously  combined  collections  of  the  English  Kings,  of 
Cotton,  and  of  Sloane. 

But,  even  in  1707,  an  important  step  was  taken  by 
the  passing  of  ‘Lin  Act  for  the  better  securing  of  Her  Ma- 
A«  for  ih.  im  jpgffj'g  purchose  of  Cotton  House  in  Westminster:'  This  Act 

prorern^ot  of  the*'  ' 

Cotton  uhr.rj.  recitcs  that  since  the  preceding  enactment  of  1700  ‘‘very 
little  had  been  done  in  pursuance  thereof  to  make  the 
said  Library  useful  to  the  public,  except  what  had  been 
lately  done  at  Her  Majesty's  charge,”  and  that  t he  place 


• Letter*  uj  nniupnt  perfontt,  i.  I6G. 
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wherein  the  Library  then  was  being 'a  ‘‘a  narrow,  little,  »ook  m. 
damp  room,  was^'improper  for  preserving  the  books  and  ubrarj  of  \ht 

IlrtUah  Uit'tdiin. 

papers;  and  then  proceeds  todeclai*e  that  an  agreement 
had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  Cotton  House  for 
£4,500 — “to  the  intent  that  it  might  be  in  Her  Majesty’s 
power  to  make  this  most  valuable  collection  useful  to  her 
own  subjects,  and  to  all  learned  strangers." 

Within  live  years,  however,  this  unfortunate  Librar  y BrmoTSl  of  th« 
was  removed  from  Cotton  House  to  Essex  House  in  the  (^ultnn  |lou4f>. 
Strand  (1712);  and  thence,  again,  in  1730,  to  Ashburn- 
ham  House,  at  Westminster  (already  containing  the 
Ivoyal  collection),  where  it  had  not  long  been  lodged, 
when  the  fire  occurred  by  which  it  was  so  seriously  in- 
jured. The  account  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  Inquiry  gives  of  this  calamity  runs  thus: 

“On  Saturday  morning,  October  23,  1731,  a great 

^ tion  of  Colloii 

smoke  was  perceived  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  the  rest  of  the  "" 

family  at  Ashburnham  House,  wliich  soon  after  broke  out 
into  a fiame:  It  began  from  a wooden  mantel-tree  taking  fire 
which  lay  across  a stove-chimney  that  was  under  the  room 
where  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  and  Cottonian  Libraries 
were  lodged , and  was  communicated  to  that  room  by  the 
wainscot  and  by  pieces  of  timber,  that  stood  perpendi- 
cularly upon  each  end  of  the  mantel-tree."  [It  was  pro- 
bably some  strange  misconception  of  this  incident,  that 
led  Lord  Oxford,  when  writing  to  Thomas  Hearpe  just 
two  months  after  the  fire,  to  describe  it  as  “the  terrible 
calamity  that  had  befallen,  the  Cottonian  Library  through 
the  villany  of  that  monster  in  nature,  Bentley;  he  must  be 
detested  by  all  human  creatures,  I mean  the  civilized 
part  of  them."  Well  may  his  Lordship  add,  by  way  of 
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.00.  III.  poinewhat  softening  tliis  fierce  outburst:  '^I  have  not  yet 
i.ibr.ry  of  Uio  bccn  ublc  to  bring  myself  to  write  or  speak  on  tliis  sub- 

HritUh  Museum.  * , 

ject  witli  any  sort  of  temper  or  patience.  ] 

“They  were  in  hopes,  at  first,”  continues  the  Coin- 
luittee,  “to  put  a stop  to  the  fire  by  throwing  water 
upon  the  pieces  of  timber  and  wainscot,  . . and  therefore 
did  not  begin  to  remove  the  books  so  soon  as  they  other- 
wise would  have  done.  But,  the  fire  prevailing,  Mr.  Cas- 
ley,  the  Deputy-Librarian , took  care  in  the  firat  place  to 
remove  the  famousi  Alexandrian  MS.,  and  the  books  under 
the  head  of  .Augustus'  [twelve  of  the  presses,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  adorned  by  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
(’iBsars,  whence  the  still  existing  designations  or  press- 
marks,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  famous  Durham  Book, 
mentioned  in  a previous  chapter — .Vero,  Z)iV.]“in  the  Cot- 
tonian Librarj’,  as  being  esteemed  the  most  valuable 
amongst  the  collection.  Several  entire  presses,  with  the 
books  in  them,  were  also  removed,  but . . . several  of  the 
backs  of  the  presses  being  already  on  fire,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  broke  open,  and  the  books,  as  many  as 
could  be,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows." “ ....  All 
that  were  saved,  and  the  remains  of  what  had  been  burnt, 
were  removed  to  the  Donnitory  of  Westminster  school. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  number  of  Manuscript  vo- 
lumes was  9.’)8.  Of  this  number  114  were  reported  to 
be  “Iqpt,  burnt,  or  entirely  spoiled;  and  98  damaged  so 
as  to  be  defective.”’  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  took  immediate 

♦ 

* L^tfU'K  of  etuinpnt  pormita,  ii.,  80. 

’ Ilfpon  of  llif  VommiUrt  appointed  to  riew  the  Cottonian  hihraty 
(1732),  11—15. 

> fnsli'jr  (Di'piity. Librarian),  Appendix  to  /lepnrt.  ot  eupra. 
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measures,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Cas- 
ley,  for  the  examination  of  the  burnt  MSS.,  and  for  tlie 
repair  of  such  as  were  then  deemed  alone  reparable. 
Three  months  afterwards  the  Kecord-Clerk  to  whom  the 
task  was  more  particularly  committed,  reports  his  pro- 
gress: “One  hundred  and  upwards,”  he  says,  “being  vol- 
umes of  Letters  and  State-Papers,  have  been  quite  taken 
to  pieces,  washed,  and  bound  again.”  But  he  laments 
that  “there  having  no  way  hitherto  been  found  out  to 
extend  vellum  and  parchment,  that  has  been  shriverd 
up  and  contracted  by  lire,  to  its  former  dimensions,  part 
of  several  of  the  vellum  MSS.  must  remain  not  legible 
unless  the  desideratum  can  be  supplied.” 

For  nearly  a century  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
injured  MSS.  remained  as  the  lire  had  left  them.  But  in 
1824,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Forshall,  then  Keeper  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  a commencement  was  made 
towards  their  restoration,  which  his  successor.  Sir  F. 
Madden,  has  zealously  and  successfully  continued.  About 
two  hundred  volumes  have  been  rejiaired,  and  more  or 
less  completely  restored,  a considerable  number  of  wdiicb 
were  previously  regarded  as  beyond  recovery. 

Of  the  900  volumes  of  M'hich  the  Cottonian  collection 
consists,  nearly  200  arc  State-Papers  of  the  highest 
value.  They  include  a vast  series  relating  to  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  England  and  almost  every 
State  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  reign  ofEdward  III. 
to  that  of  James  I.,  and  of  these  documents  no  small 
proportion  consists  of  the  original  letters  of  Sovrans 
and  ofStatesmen.  Even  those  papers  which  are  not  ori- 
ginal have  a high  degree  of  authority  as  being,  for  the 
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most  part,  coeval  transcripts.  The  public  importance, 
therefore,  of  the  long  continued  and  very  difficult  task 
of  restoration  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  calamity  of  1731  brought  about  what  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  termed  a partial  compensation,  by  inducing 
Major  Arthur  Edwards  to  make  an  important  bequest, 
with  the  view  of  precluding  its  recurrence.  Owing  to 
the  protraction  of  a life  interest  in  the  legacy — the 
terms  of  which  wdll  be  cited  in  describing  tlie  Act  of  In- 
corporation— it  did  not  become  available  until  other 
arrangements  ha<l  made  its  application  to  building  pur- 
poses needless.  It  was,  consequently,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Testator's  contingent  instructions,  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  manner  and  with  results  which 
will  bespoken  of  in  a subsequent  chapter.  Major  Edwards 
also  betpieathed  about  2000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
by  way  of  addition  to  the  Cottonian  Library  of  M8S. 
These,  however,  were  not  actually  incorporated  with 
the  Museum  collections  imtil  the  year  1769. 

§ iii.  The  Harleian  Library. 

Robert  Harley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England)  began  to 
collect  the  vast  library  with  which  his  family  name  is 
imperishably  connected,  notwithstanding  the  dispersion, 
nearly  a century  since,  of  its  largest  portion,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  first  con- 
siderable purchase  was  made  in  August,  1705,  and  with- 
in ten  years  of  that  date  he  was  the  owner  of  nearly 
2500  valuable  MSS.,  amongst  which  were  the  collec- 
tions of  Fox  the  Martyrologist ; of  Stow,  the  historian 
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of  London;  of  Charles,  Lancaster  Herald,  and  of  Sir  Book  in* 
Syraonds  D’Ewes,  the  eminent  antiquary.  Libr«,'"f\he 

Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  last-named  collector  was 
devoted  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  the  examination  and  transcription  of  the  records  he 
could  not  purchase,  and  in  the  systematic  arrangement  wm  «f  .sir  sy- 
of  those  which  he  was  able  to  acquire.  His  final  dis-  hi« 

posal  of  his  collections  was  in  these  terms  (partly  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  the  words  which  the  great 
historian  De  Thou,  of  whom  Sir  Symonds  was  an  ardent 
admirer,  had  used  for  a similar  purpose  twenty  years 
before): — “I  bequeath  to  Adrian  D'Ewes,  my  young 
son,  yet  lying  in  the  cradle”  [who  eventually  prede- 
ceased him],  “or  to  any  other  of  my  sons  hereafter  to 
be  born,  who  shall  prove  my  heir  (if  God  shall  vouch- 
safe unto  me  a masculine  heir  by  whom  my  surname 
and  male  line  may  be  continued  in  the  ages  to  come), 
my  precious  Library,  in  which  I have  stored  up  for  di- 
vers years  past,  with  great  care,  cost,  and  industry’,  di- 
vers originals  and  autographs,  . . . written  books,  and 
such  as  are  imprinted;  and  it  is  my  inviolable  injunc- 
tion or  behest  that  he  keep  it  entire,  and  not  sell,  divide, 
or  dissipate  it.  Neither  would  I have  it  locked  up  from 
furthering  the  public  good,  the  advancing  of  which  I 
have  always  endeavoured;  but  that  all  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, of  known  virtue  and  integrity,  might  have  access 
to  it  at  reasonable  times,  so  that  they  did  give  sufficient 
security  to  restore  safely  any  original  or  autograph  . . . 
borrowed  out  of  the  same  . . without  blotting,  or  eras- 
ing, or  defraying  it.  But  if  God  hath  decreed  now  at  last 
to  add  an  end  to  my  family  in  the  male  line  ....  his 
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HOOK  III.  most  holy  ami  just  will  be  done!  And  then  iny  will  is 
Llbrnry  of  the  that  my  said  Library  . . shall  be  entirely  possessed  by 

Britivh  Mueeutn.  iiii  -t* 

my  eldest  daughter,  upon  this  condition  that  she 

neither  ....  will  sell  away  nor  dissipate  all  or  any  part 
of  my  said  Library,  nor  willingly  suffer  the  same  to  be 
sold  away  or  dissipated.”  He  proceeds  to  particularize 
the  bonds  to  be  entered  into  to  this  end,  and  the  penal- 
ties of  violation;  and  then  adds; — “Yet  I ordain,  as  be- 
fore, that  not  only  all  lovei's  of  learning  of  an  upright 
or  honest  life,  well  known,  may  have  access  to  it  at  sea- 
sonable times,  but  that  also  all  collections  which 

concern  mine  own  family,  or  my  wife's,  — may  freely 

be  lent (upon  security  given  for  the  safe  restitution 

of  them,”)  . . to  members  of  the  family  and  those  con- 
nected with  them  by  marriage.  And  he  subjoins  his  so- 
lemn averment  that  he  “only  sought  after  the  very 
truth,  as  well  in  these  things  as  in  all  other  my  elucu- 
brations,  whilst  I searched  amongst  the  king's  records 
or  public  offices.” ' Eventually  the  entire  collection  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  is  now  most 
thoroughly  accessible  to  all  lovers  of  learning. 

Having  availed  himself  of  all  the  opportunities  which 
occurred  at  home,  the  Earl  sent  agents  abroad  for  the 
collection  both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  a very  ex- 
tensive scale.  At  his  death  the  MS.  portion  of  his  li- 
brary amounted  to  6,000  volumes,  besides  14,000  char- 
ters and  500  “rolls.” 

Edward,  second  Earl  of  Oxford  (of  this  family),  con- 
tinued the  task  with  equal  zeal  and  liberality.  At  length 
this  noble  collection  included  nearly  8,000  volumes  of 

* Autobiography  and  (^^rre^pondencr  of  Sir  S.  D’Etref,  i..  160-152. 
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MSS.;  perhaps  50,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  41,000 
prints,  and  a series  of  pamphlets  so  extensive  that  they 
were  estimated  to  number  400,000  distinct  pieces, — the 
historical  and  literary  value  of  which  is  to  some  extent 
know'n  to  all  readers  who  have  profited — and  who  at 
some  time  or  other  has  not  profited? — by  the  Harleian 
Miscellany. 

Within  less  than  half  a century,  the  collection  which 
had  been  assembled  by  efforts  so  unremitting  and  an 
expenditure  theretofore  without  parallel  in  hingland, 
came  to  be  regarded,  it  would  seem,  rather  as  a burden 
than  as  a source  of  justifiable  family  pride.  It  had  des- 
cended to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Earl  Edward, 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  by  her  and  her 
mother,  the  widow  of  that  Earl,  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
The  collection  of  MSS.  was  happily  secured  for  the  na- 
tion, but  the  printed  books — of  which  Johnson  said, 
in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  “it  excels  any  Library 
that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  sale  in  the  value  as  well 
as  the  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains” — ‘ were 
permitted  to  be  dispersed,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
was  foregone,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  irretrievable. 
The  price  paid  by  Parliament  for  the  former  was  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Harleian  Library  of  MSS.,  as 
in  that  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  the  main  object,  at  least 
in  the  outset,  was  to  illustrate  British  History.  Lord 
Oxford,  and  those  who  advised  him,  knew  well  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  reapers  who  had  preceded  him 

* Johnson^  Account  of  the  Harleian  Lihmry;  (Worku^  Oxford  Edit,  of 
1825,  V.  180-I8U). 
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Hnox  III.  in  that  field,  tlie  gleanings  would  be  ample.  But  this  was 

(‘hapter  1.  i/»ii 

i.ibrmry  of  the  a part  Only  of  the  plan,  and  the  plan  itself  expanded  as 

Hrittsh  Museum.  , . ii  • • 

its  execution  progressed.  The  staple  of  tlie  collection  is 
still  its  English  antiquarian  lore,  but  so  rich  is  it  in 
other  departments  of  literature  that  it  would  be  a fam- 
ous Library,  even  were  that  section  removed. 

In  the  class  “Theology,”  for  instance,  it  includes  300 
MSS.  of  the  Bible  or  of  parts  thereof  in  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee, Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin, — some  of  them  of  very 
high  antiquity, — a remarkable  series  of  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  books;  nearly  200  volumes  of  thh  P'athers  of 
the  Church,  ranging  in  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  four- 
teenth century ; an  assemblage  of  Liturgies  and  Litur 
gical  works  of  the  Syrian,  Samaritan,  Roman,  Greek, 
and  English  Churches,  many  of  them  finely  illuminated. 

In  “Polite  Literature”  the  Harleiaii  collection  is  also 
rich.  It  includes  much  early  English  poetry,  a con- 
siderable series  of  Lexicons,  Dictionaries,  and  Glossa- 
ries; some  valuable  copies  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics; 
and  a multitude  of  minor  pieces  in  most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  many  of  which  are  of  great  rarity 
and  curiosity. 

Of  the  wealth  of  its  historical  department,  a general 
idea  will  best  be  given  to  those  who  are  not  personally 
familiar  with  it,  by  some  quotations  (taken  from  the 
preface  to  the  original  catalogue)  which  will  be  found 
in  a subsequent  chapter. 

The  final  catalogue  of  this  remarkable  collection 
(which  in  its  complete  fonn  was  published  in  1812)  had 
been  upwards  of  a century  in  preparation,  and  embo- 
died the  labour  of  at  least  seven  eminent  bibliographers. 
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It  was  commenced  by  Humphrey  Wanley  in  1708,  and 
employed  him,  at  inter\'als,  until  his  death  in  1726.  Da- 
vid Casley  resumed  it  a few  years  afterwards;  it  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Ilocker,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  its  further  progress  was 
then  interrupted  for  half  a century.  In  1800,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  the 
task  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  the  Rev. 
Stebbing  Shaw  and  Mr.  Douce.  Finally,  an  excellent 
series  of  Indexes  was  compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell 
Horne,  and  was  published  in  1812. 

§ iv.  The  Sloane  Collections. 

The  Royal,  the  Cottonian,  and  the  Harleian  Collections 
form  a most  important  part  of  the  original  gi’ound-work 
of  the  Museum  Library,  but  neither  an  English  king,  a 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  or  an  Earl  of  Oxford,  has  so  good 
a claim  to  be  regarded  as  its  virtual  founder,  as  has  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  Eminent  alike  as  a most  thorough  ex- 
plorer of  nature,  so  far  as  the  means  and  appliances  of 
his  day  extended,  and  as  a devoted  and  successful  phy- 
sician; as  an  archaeologist,  he  both  knew  himself,  and 
enabled  others  to  learn,  that  — 

“Nor  rvugh  nor  barren  arc  the  ways 
Of  hoar  antitjuity,  but  strewn  with  flowers.” 

At  a very  early  age  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gave  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  a genuine 
collector,  but  the  particular  channel  which  they  took, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  were  followed  up, 
owed  much  to  the  friendship  he  had  contracted  at  Mont- 
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pelller,  with  William  Coiirten,  whose  extensive  and  cu- 
rious museum  he  ultimately  inherited. 

Courten  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  those  Flemish 
refugees  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Alba,  and  in  exile 
gave  a memorable  impulse  to  the  arts  and  commerce 
of  England.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  family  may 
truly  be  characterized  as  one  of  the  ‘romances  of  real 
life.’  Beginning  as  haberdashers  in  a bye-lane  of  Lon- 
don, the  Courtens  rapidly  established  a great  commer- 
cial house,  whose  dealings  extended  over  the  world, 
and  whose  enterprise  was  exceeded  only  by  its  inte- 
grity,— brought  as  this  was  into  still  bolder  relief  by 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  one  member  of  the  family,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  losses  thus  entailed  on  the 
house  were  borne.  These  losses,  however,  proved  to  be 
but  the  first  of  a long  series  of  disasters,  the  accumula- 
tion of  which  ruined  a family  that  appeared  already  to 
have  struck  a root  not  only  amongst  the  merchant 
princes,  but  amongst  the  great  landed  proprietors,  of 
the  realm.  The  result  was  that  the  William  Courten 
of  the  third  generation  passed  a portion  of  his  life  in 
exile  and  under  a feigned  name;  and  another  portion  of 
it  in  retirement,  though  not  in  obscurity,  in  London. 
There  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  formation  ol 
collections  which  obtained  great  celebrity  i»  their  day, 
— as  many  readers  will  remember  from  Evelyn’s  record 
of  his  repeated  visits  to  them,'— and  ultimately  formed 

’Under  the  date  IG  l)ecember,  1680,  Kvelyn  writes  thus: — "I  carried 
the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  see  the  rarities  of  one  Mr.  Charlton*'  [Cour- 
ten had  assumed  the  name,  either,  as  has  been  somewhere  said,  because 
his  doing  so  had  been  made  a condition  of  the  compromise  he  had  entered 
into  at  the  termination  of  h^  lawsuits,  or,  mure  probably,  in  disgust  at 
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no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  original  British  Museum. 

On  a former  page  of  this  chapter,  I have  cited  a pa- 
ragraph written  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  almost  half  a cen- 
tury before  his  death,  which  reads  almost  like  an  un- 
conscious prophecy.  But  there  is  evidence  that  his 
thoughts  were  long  turned  towards  the  permanent  pre- 
servation of  his  collections  for  the  public  use.  And  al- 
though these  were  ultimately  purchased  by  Parliament 
from  his  executors,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in 
his  last  will,  the  “purchase”  was  rather  nominal  than 
real,  since  the  price  was  utterly  out  of  proportion  with 
their  cost  and  value. 

In  this  will  he  says: — 

“ Whereas  from  my  youth  I have  been  a great  observer  and 
admirer  of  the  wonderful  power,  wisdom,  and  contrivance  of 
the  Almighty  God,  appearing  in  the  works  of  his  Creation, 
and  have  gathered  together  ....*  books,  both  printed  and  ma- 
nuscript,   natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  precious  stones, 

dried  plants and  the  like, amounting  in  the  ivhole 

to  a very  great  sum  of  money:  Now,  desiring  very  much, 
that  these  things,  tending  many  ways  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory  of  God,  the  confutation  of  atheism  and  its  consc- 


the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his  long  efforts],  **in  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
showed  us  such  a collection  as  I had  never  seen  in  all  my  travels  abroad, 
either  of  private  gentlemen  or  princes.  It  consisted  of  miniatures,  draw- 
ings, shells,  insects,  medals,  ...  minerals,  ...  all  being  very  perfect  and 
rare  of  their  kind,  especially  his  books  of  birds,  fishes,  flowers,  and  shells, 
drawn  and  miniatured  to  the  life.  He  told  us  that  one  book  stood  him 
in  .£300.  It  was  painted  by  that  excellent  workman  whom  the  late  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  employed.  This  gentleman's  whole  collection,  gathered 
hy  himself  travelling  over  most  parts  of  Kurope,  is  estimated  at  £8000. 
He  appeared  to  be  a modest  and  obliging  person,  /h'ary,  etc.  (Kdit.  1864), 
li.  2GO.  Three  years  later  Kvelyn  records  another  visit.  30(J, 
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quences,  the  use  and  improvemetit  of  ails  and  sciences,  and 
benefit  of  mankind,  may  remain  together  and  not  be  separated, 
and  that  chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  where  they 

may  by  the  great  confluence  of  people  be  of  most  use, 

do  hereby  request  that  (my) trustees do  make  their 

humble  application  to  Parliament  to  pay 20,000/. 

unto  my  executors  in  consideration  of  the  said  col- 
lection (it  not  being,  as  / apprehend  and  believe,  a fourth  of 
the  real  and  intrinsic  value),  and  also  to  obtain  ....  sufficient 
and  effectual  powers,  ....  for  the  preserving  and  cotUinuing 
my  said  collection,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  most 
likely  to  answer  the  public  benefit  by  me  intended,  etc.” 

The  Act,  26  Geo.  II,  c.  22  (1753),  is  entitled.  An  Act  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans  Shane, 
and  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  for  providing 
one  General  Repository  for  the  better  reception  and  more  con- 
venient use  of  the  said  collecti^s  and  of  the  Cottonian  Library 
and  of  the  addition  thereto.  It  recites  the  tenor  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  bequest,  and  the  assent  of  his  Trustees  to  the  re- 
moval of  las  Museum  from  Chelsea,  “to  any  proper  place 
within  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the  sul>- 
urbs  thereof,  if  such  removal  shall  be  judged  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Public ; ” and  then  declares  that  “ whereas 
all  Arts  and  Sciences  have  a connexion  with  each  other, 
and  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  speculative  knowledge,  for  the  advance- 
ment . . whereof  the  said  Museum  . . was  intended  . . 
may  in  many  instances  give  help. . to  the  most  useful  ex- 
periments and  inventions:  Therefore,  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Museum  may  be  preserved  and  maintained,  not 
only  for  the  inspection  and  entertainment  of  the  learned 
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and  the  curious,  but  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  BOOK  III. 
the  public,”  it  enacts  the  payment  of  f 20,000  to  Sir  «t  th. 

TT  Ol  1 • • n • /»!•  British  Museum.’ 

Hans  oloanes  executors  ..  in  full  satisfaction  for  his 
said  Museum.” 

The  Act  of  the  12  and  13  of  William  III,  c.  7,  con- 
cerning the  Cottonian  Library,  is  then  recited,  as  is  also  locnrporHlion  of 
that  of  the  5 of  Anne,  c.  30,  and  it  is  declared,  first,  brnry  .uh  tho 
that  “ although  the  public  faith  hath  been  thus  engaged  »eum  of  Sloaue. 
to  provide  for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient 
use  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  a proper  repository  for 
that  purpose  hath  not  yet  been  prepared,  for  the  want 
of  which  the  said  Library  did  ...  suffer  by  a fire;”  . . . 
and,  secondly,  that  “Arthur  Edwards,  late  of  Saint 
George,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 

Esquire,  being  desirous  to  preserve  for  the  public  use 
the  said  Library,  and  to  prevent  the  like  accident  for 
tho  future,”  had  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ^7000,  after  a 
certain  contingency,  “ to  erect  in  a proper  situation  such 
a house  as  might  be  most  likely  to  preserve  that  Li- 
brary from  all  accidents,”  or,  if  a proper  building 
should  sooner  be  erected,  then  “ to  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing such  MSS.,  Books  of  Antiquities,  ancient  coins, 
medals,  and  other  curiosities  as  might  be  worthy  to  in- 
crease . . the  said  Library,  and  to  that  end  had  also  be- 
queathed all  his  books:  therefore  it  is  enacted  that 
such  legacy  shall  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  created  by  this 
Act.” 

It  is  further  enacted  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Oxford  for  the  Ilarleian  MSS.,  which  are  in>rici><>  mss. 
“ to  be  placed  and  continued  in  the  same  Repository” 
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with  the  Cottonian  Library;  and  that  twenty  official 
persons  therein  named  shall,  ex  officio,  together  with  six 
other  persons  as  the  representatives  of  the  families  of 
Sloane,  Cotton,  and  Harley,  respectively,  together  with 
fifteen  other  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  twenty-six  or 
by  the  major  part  of  them  in  general  meeting  assembled, 
be  Trustees  for  putting  the  Act  into  execution. 

It  is  also  enacted  that  the  Principal  Librarian  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  said  general  repository  shall  be 
chiefly  committed,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on 
the  nomination  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  any  two  of  them,  of  two  persons,  “each  of 
whom  they  shall  judge  fit  to  execute  the  said  office 
all  other  officers  and  servants  being  appointed  by  the 
three  principal  Trustees  aforesaid,  or  any  two  of  them, 
at  their  own  discretion. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  following  clauses  of  the  Act 
direct  that  the  sum  of  f.300,000  shall  be  raised  by  a 
lottery  (consisting  of  100,000  shares  at  three  pounds  a 
share),  of  which  sum  f 200, 000  is  to  be  allotted  in  prizes, 
and  the  remaining  ^1 00,000  (after  payment  of  ex- 
penses) to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
net  produce  was  f9.T,194;  of  which  sum  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  invested  by  way  of  fund  or  nest-egg 
towards  expenses  of  maintenance. 

After  much  discussion  the  purchase  of  Montagu 
House  for  the  reception  of  the  Museum  was  determined 
on.  Its  purchase  money  was  f 10, 250;  its  repair  and  ad- 
aptation cost  2,873.  This  mansion  had  been  designed 
for  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,  by  Pierre  Puget,  a native 
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of  Marseilles.  Every  vestige  of  it  has  now  disappeared, 
but  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  familiar  with 
London,  as  one  of  the  last,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent,  specimens  of  the  true  French  hotel,  ‘entre 
cour  et  jardin,’  which  our  metropolis  could  display. 
In  recent  days  the  collections  had  completely  outgrown 
their  habitation,  but  for  a long  time  it  had  been  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  its  gardens  were  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  one  of  the  codicils  of  his  will.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had 
himself  requested  certain  persons  therein  named,  fifty 
in  number,  to  be  his  ^^Truslee.t  for  the  holding,  preserving, 
and  well-keeping  of  all  his  collections,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  rendered  as  useful  as  possible,  as  well 
towards  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  curious  as  for  the 
improvement,  knowledge,  and  information  of  all  per- 
sons;” and  he  further  requested  certain  other  persons, 
thirty  in  number,  to  be  “ Visitors  of  his  said  museum  or 
collections.”  The  list  of  Trustees  comprised  two  or  three 
of  the  Testator’s  nearest  relatives;  the  President,  Trea- 
surer, and  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  time 
being;  the  Astronomer  Royal;  the  Rector  of  Chelsea,  for 
the  time  being;  and  many  jiersons  chiefly  known  for 
their  cultivation  of  literature  or  science,  such  as  Horace 
Walpole,  Philip  Yorke,  James  Theobald,  Joseph  Ames 
(the  historian  of  printing),  Drs.  Thomas  Shaw,  Stephen 
Hales,  William  Stukely,  and  William  Watson;  and  Mr. 
James  Empson,  who  had  been  Curator  of  the  museum 
in  the  testator’s  lifetime. 

To  these  persons  and  to  others  of  similar  qualifica- 
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tions  he  proposetl  to  confide  the  practical  management 
of  the  collections. 

The  Visitors^  on  the  other  hand,  he  desired  to  select 
from  amongst  persons  of  eminent  official  position  and 
rank.  They  were  to  have  “full  power  and  authority  to 
supervise  and  examine  the  Museum  and  the  manage- 
ment thereof,  and  to  visit,  correct,  and  reform,  from 
time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  either  jointly 
with  the  said  Trustees,  or  separately,  ...  all  abuses  ... 
or  mismanagements  that  may  happen  to  arise  therein." 

The  enactment  above  mentioned  did  not,  however, 
recognize  the  important  distinction  befwecn  the  func- 
tions of  Trustees,  and  those  of  Visitors,  which  had  thus 
been  laid  down  by  the  testator.  The  entire  control  and 
management  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  official,  fa- 
mily, and  elected  Trustees.  At  first,  the  Board  thus 
constituted  numbered  forty-one  persons.  This  number 
has  since  been  increa.sed,  but  it  necessarily  fluctuates, 
from  the  occasional  combination  of  an  official  with  a 
family  trusteeship,  and  from  the  very  frequent  combi- 
nation of  an  official  with  an  elective  trusteeship,  in  the 
same  individual. 

The  nomination  of  the  two  Trustees  who  represent 
the  Sloane  family  was  vested  in  the  heirs  male  of  Charles, 
Lord  Ciulogan,  and  of  Hans  Stanley  Esq.  That  of  the 
two  Trustees  who  represent  the  Cotton  family  w'as 
vested  in  the  hems  male  of  Frances  Hanbury,  who  was 
heir  general  of  Sir  Kobert-Cotton  at  the  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Cottonian  Library  to  the  British  Museum. 
That  of  the  two  Trustees  who  represent  the  Harley  fa- 
mily was  vested  in  Henrietta,  Countess  Dowager  of  Ox- 
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ford,  and  in  her  daughter,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, and  the  heirs  male  of  the  latter.  When  the  Town- 
ley  collection  of  sculpture,  coins,  gems,  etc.,  was  added 
to  the  museum  (by  purchase),  in  1805,  the  Act  45  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  127,  empowered  the  heirs  of  Edward  Townley 
Standish,  Esq.,  to  nominate  a Trustee  to  represent  the 
Townley  family.  When  the  Elgin  marbles  were  similarly 
acquired  in  1816,  the  Act  56  Geo.  Ill,  c.  99,  vested  a 
trusteeship  in  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ehjin,  and,  after  his  de- 
cease, in  every  person  who  should  succeed  in  that  dig- 
nity. In  1824,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  collections  bc- 
(jueathed  by  Richard  Payne  Knight,  another  hereditary 
trusteeship  was  vested  by  the  Act  5,  Geo.  IV,  c.  60,  in 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  and  his  male  descendants, 
and,  failing  them,  in  the  next  descendants  of  Richard 
Knight,  grand  father  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  the  tes- 
tator. Finally,  in  1833,  the  Act  2 William  IV,  c.  46,  vested 
the  nomination  of  a Trustee  in  His  then  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  under  the  sign-manual.  It  is  in 
these  ten  family  Trustees  conjointly  with  the  twenty- 
three  official  Trustees  that  tJie  power  of  electing  the 
remaining  fifteen  is  lodged. 

The  constitution  of  the  Trust  has  been  repeatedly  the 
subject  of  public  inquiry  and  discussion.  On  two  occa- 
sions, especially,  it  attracted  attention ; the  first,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Museum  were  under  the  investigation 
of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835-36; 
and  the  second,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  (presided  over  by  the  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere), which  was  appointed  in  1847,  and  made  its  re- 
port in  1849.  On  this  matter  the CommiWee  recommended 
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‘•that  ill  filling  up  vacancies  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  electing  Trustees  should  not  in  future  lose  si"ht  of 
the  fact  that  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  them  of 
occasionally  conferring  a mark  of  distinction  ujion  men 
of  eminence  in  literature,  science  and  art,”  and  the  Com- 
mission that  in  its  opinion,  “absorbing  public  cares,  profes- 
sional avocations,  and  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  must 
in  many  instances  prevent  those  individuals  whose  assis- 
tance might  have  been  best  relied  on  from  giving  any- 
thing like  continued  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  the  large 
number  of  the  Board,  by  dividing  or  rather  extinguishing 
individual  duty  or  responsibility,  has,  in  a great  measure, 
interfered  with  the  superintendence  and  control  which 
might  have  been  usefully  exercised  by  any  smaller  se- 
lected number,  sjiecially  charged  with  the  duty.” 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  last  named  body  for 
these  alleged  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  trust 
is  thus  set  forth:  “The  view  which  has  met  the  aj>- 
jiroval  of  the  majority  of  Your  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
is  that  an  Exeailive  Council  should  be  formed,  consisting 
of  a Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Cro^vn,  and  who, 
if  not  already  a Trustee,  should  become  a Trustee  by 
virtue  of  his  office;  of  four  members  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Trustees  from  among  their  own  number;  and  of 
two  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  one 
distinguished  for  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  other 
for  attainments  in  natural  history; — the  former  having 
a more  immediate  and  special  supervision  of  those  de- 
partments of  the  Museum  which  are  connected  with  li- 
terature, and  the  latter  of  those  departments  which  are 
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devoted  to  Natural  Historj\  The  Chairman  should  hold 
office,  not  for  life  or  during  pleasure,  but  for  a definite 
term,  such  as  five  years,  and  be  re-eligible.  The  two 
ordinary  members  chosen  by  the  Crown  must  be  paid 
by  salary.  Whether  the  Chairman  should  also  be  a sa- 
laried officer  presents  grave  matter  for  consideration 
on  which  Your  Commissioners  are  not  unanimous.”  In 
most  of  its  features  this  scheme  has  hitherto  remained 
a mere  project.  The  Trustees  have,  however,  appointed 
an  Executive  Committee  out  of  their  own  body,  and  a 
new  office  has  been  created  for  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  Natural  History  Collection. 

The  present  composition  (1857)  of  the  Board  is  as 
follows : — 


I.  OrriciAL  Trvstbbs: — 

1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterhuryf. 

2.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

3.  The  Speaker  of  the  Howe  of  Common*. 

4.  The  Lord  Preeident  of  the  Council. 

6.  The  Lord  Pricy  Seal. 

6.  The  Lord  Stevcard. 

7.  The  Lord  Chamberlain. 

8.  The  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

9.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

!0.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

12.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

13.  The  Secretary  of  State  fttr  the  Colonies. 

14.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Flxchequer. 

15.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

1C.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

17.  TTie  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

18.  The  Attorney  General. 

19.  The  Solicitor  General. 

20.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 

21.  The  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

22.  The  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

23.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

29 


TheThree.  Principal 
Trustees. 
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II.  Family  I ristbes. 

1.  lioyal  ....  [At  present  vacant.] 

2.  j <,7o«ne  ) Geoffrey  Smith,  Earl  of  herby. 

3.  I ) George,  Earl  Cadogan. 

4.  I ^ ^ George  Anncsiey,  E*g. 

5.  ( # The  Rev,  Francis  Anuesley. 

C.  j i John  Frederick,  Earl  ('awdt>r. 

7.  I I i^rd  Henry  W.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

8.  Townrly  ..  Charles  Townley,  F.»q.  , 

9.  Elgin  ..  James,  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.T, 

10.  Knight  ..  Frederick  Winn  Knight,  E9q.  J/.A 

III.  Elected  Tbcstrbs. 

1.  George,  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  K.T, 

2.  Henry  Petty,  Marque$»  of  Lamdotrn^,  K.G. 

3.  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 

4.  William  Richard  Hamilton,  Esq. 

0.  George  Granville,  Dui-e  of  Sutherland,  K.d. 

G.  Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay. 

7.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Dundas. 

8.  Sir  Philip  do  Malpas  Grey  Bgerton,  Rart.  M.P. 

9.  Edward  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

10.  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison. 

11.  The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.  Dean  of  St.  PauVs. 

12.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

13.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P. 

14.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Comew'all  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 

15.  The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  W’alpole,  M.P. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FROM 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  MU- 
SEUM TO  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  KING  GEORGE  HI.  175.S-1828. 


*’You  iiavp  decUrcd  that  you  «ilJ  «'n<k*avnur 

to  «hat  with  mudi  cost  and  iodustry 

you  have  coHected  t from  the  sad  dispersions  many 
noblfi  Libraries  and  Cabinets  have  suffered  in  these 
late  times:  one  anctioo  ...  of  a day  or  two  hnviux 
scattered  what  has  been  gathering  many  years.  Heore 
it  i.s  that  we  ill  Lagiaiid  arc  so  defccti\e  of  good 
Libraries  amongst  the  GeDtieoieo  and  in  our  greatest 

towns This  great  and  august  City  of  Lomi>om, 

abouiuliiig  with  so  many  wits  and  lettered  peraons, 
has  scarce  one  Libiary  furnished  and  endowed  for  the 
U>e  Public.*' 

Y.VZI.MH  to  Pepya , a.  d.  1680  ? 

» (/‘»<rry  nnd  t‘urrr$pondenrf,  iii,  303-300.) 


During  a long  series  of  years  the  growth  of  the  BOOK  III. 
National  Library  was  mainly  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  ubr.rj  of  th« 

. w‘y-1  TIT'  • British  Museum 

private  persons.  King  George  III.,  indeed,  made  it  a (Continued.) 
truly  royal  present  — to  be  described  hereafter — kt  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  but  it  received  no  important 
grant  of  public  money  for  its  augmentation , until  the 
lapse  of  more  than  half-a-century  from  the  original 
establishment. 

The  first  name  which  appears  both  prominently  and 
frequently  in  the  list  ofdonors,  is  that  of  Thomas  Hollis, 

— a man  whose  memory  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  the 

29* 
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friends  of  liberty  for  bis  firm  support  of  manly  politics 
in  critical  times,  as  it  is  to  the  lovers  of  literature  for 
that  munificent  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  spend  no 
small  portion  of  a noble  fortune  in  sending  the  best 
books  of  the  best  writers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
a benefactor  to  the  British  Museum  his  name  repeatedly 
occurs  from  1756  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1774.  And,  not  content  with  enriching  the  collection 
himself,  he  was  always  ready  both  to  prompt  others  to 
the  imitation  of  his  example,  and  to  commemorate  their 
benefactions.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  name  ofHollis 
in  connection  with  two  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
early  gifts  to  the  Museum — those  of  Solomon  Da  Costa, 
and  of  King  George  III. 

Da  Costa’s  gift  was  made  in  1759  and  consisted  of 
180  valuable  Hebrew  w'orks  in  History,  Theology,  and 
Jurisprudence.  The  letter  which  accompanied  it  is  cu- 
rious, in  more  respects  than  one,  and  will  probably  be 
thought  not  undeserving  to  be  cited  at  length; — 

"To  the  noble ^ inge7iuous,  and  learned  Trustees  of  that 
magnificent  Repository  called  The  British  Museum,  health 
and  prosperity,  Amen. 

“Thus  saith  Solomon,  son  of  the  humble,  pious,  and 
honoured  Isaac  da  Costa  surnamed  Athias,  late  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  deceased,  one  of  the  people  called 
Jews,  which  arc  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  from 
among  that  part  of  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  which 
settled  in  Spain,  who  has  sojourned  fifty-four  years  and 
upwards,  with  security,  advantage,  and  ease  of  mind,  in 
this  renowned  metropolis,  eminent  above  all  others 
for  the  number,  valour,  freedom,  commerce,  know- 
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ledge,  ingenuity,  politeness,  and  humanity,  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

“Whereas  a most  stately  monument  hath  been  lately 
erected  and  endowed  by  the  wisdom  and  munificence 
of  the  British  legislature; — render  unto  them  a recom- 
pense, 0 Lord,  according  to  the  work  of  their  hands! 
— an  house  abounding  in  books,  old  and  new,  written 
and  printed,  and  in  the  choicest  curiosities,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  with  intent  to  preserve  the  same  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  in  benefit  to  the  people  of  these 
nations  and  of  the  whole  earth , may  it  increase , and 
may  it  multiply!  So,  therefore,  I bring  unto  you  my 
mite,  that  is,  a roll  containing  the  law  of  Moses, 
written  upon  parchment,  after  the  manner  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  in  their  Synagogues;  and  a very  antient 
manuscript,  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  wdiich  is  likewise  upon 
parchment;  and  another  manuscript,  containing  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the 
Aphtaroth,  also  upon  parchment;  and  one  hundred 
and  fourscore  printed  books  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
of  old  editions  which  were  bound  by  order  of  Charles 
the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  marked  with  his  cypher,  and  were  purchased  by 
me  in  the  days  of  my  youth;  the  particulars,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  book  that  wilt  be  found  herewith  ? 
requesting  you  benignly  to  accept  the  same,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum,  for  in- 
spection and  service  of  the  public  , as  a small  token  of 
my  esteem,  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude,  to  this 
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niagnaniiiious  nation,  and  as  a thanksgiving  offering,  in 
part,  for  the  generous  protection  and  numberless  bless- 
ings which  I have  enjoyed  under  it. 

“And  now  my  prayer  is  unto  thee,  OLord,  that  this 
great  nation  may  cry,  yea  roar,  and  be  exalted  over  all 
its  enemies!  and  that  peace  may  suddenly  flow  in  upon 
it  like  the  rapid  current  of  a mighty  river;  so  that  our 
eyes  may  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty,  upon  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  glory,  in  fulness  of  success  and  joy,  and 
that  by  him  and  his  posterity  the  liberties  and  felicity 
of  this  people  may  be  preserved  and  increased,  as 
hitherto,  till  time  shall  have  an  end! — London,  the  5th 
day  of  the  week,  and  5th  day  of  the  month  Sivan,  in  the 
year  5519  from  the  formation.”* 

' Hol)U‘s  account  of  tiufl  remarkable  pen»uu  runs  thus: — 

*‘This  Solomon  Dn  Costa  is  no  other  than  a broker;  but  a man 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  such  rare  ability  in  his  own  pro> 
fession,  that  he  had  acquired  by  it,  during  the  course  of  his  life, 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  this  without  public  scandal,  or 
private  fraud,  or  meanness.  Much  of  this  has  been  nobly  scat- 
tered, from  time  to  time,  in  deeds  of  piety  and  beneficence,  as 
well  to  his  own  straggled  beggar-nation  as  to  our’s.  For  many 
years  he  has  spent  annually  among  the  latter,  of  my  knowledge, 
in  the  counties  of  Surry  and  Kent  alone,  above  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  has  been  done  in  a district  of  about  thirty  contiguous 
parishes,  to  which  he  rode  and  rides  by  divisions  weekly,  and 
where  he  relieves  the  aged  and  disabled  worthy  poor  with  clothes, 
and  food,  and  money;  and  causes  the  industrious  but  necessitous 
young  to  be  clothed,  instructed,  and  placed  out  with  farmers,  and 
such-like  laborious  honest  men.  To  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  whole  is  conducted  without  bustle  or  affectation.  Bene- 
volence like  this,  well  planned,  large,  extensive,  constant,  humble, 
and  without  by-views,  is  truly  useful  to  society,  and  does  honour 
to  human  nature.  To  this  same  gentleman  several  of  our  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  in  no  small  degree  indebted 
for  their  fame  there  in  the  funds  and  money-mattors,  which  no  one 
understands  more  clearly,  deeply,  than  himself,  nor  probably  so 
well;  and  by  his  credit  with  them  he  has  been  enabled  to  effect, 
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The  liberal  donation  ofDa  Costa  was  shortly  followed 
by  that  of  the  remarkable  collection  of  books  and  tracts 
of  the  civil  wars  and  Cromwellian  period  (1640-1660), 
now  designated,  in  honour  of  the  donor,  the  “Aingr's 
Tracts"  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Royalist  book- 

at  tinicdf  even  nationu)  good  offices. — So  much  for  niy  Hebrew 
friend  Solomon  da  CostOf  whose  character  1 have  been  drawn  into 
by  degrees,  and  at  unawares;  bat  it  U bo  singularly  excellent,  that 
1 have  found  a pleasure  in  sketching  of  it. 

You  will  W'onder,  it  is  like,  how  such  a number  of  books,  and 
Hebrew  books,  should  have  been  bound  by  that  man-hating  riot- 
king  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  were  col- 
lected during  the  Commonwealth,  when  men  of  different  spirit 
bore  sway  (1  mean  not  Cromwell,  or  his  soldiers,  who  yet,  as 
far  as  tyranny  dared  suffer,  promoted  leuming),  and  when  inge- 
nuous male  pursuits  of  every  kind  were  patronized  throughout,  und 
high  in  mode;  to  be  bestowed,  like  other  similar  donations,  on  one 
of  the  Universities  (then  under  admirable  regulations,  and  full  of 
those  extraordinary  youths  who  figured  afterwards  with  such  emi- 
nence in  all  professions,  down  to  and  beyond  the  Revolution),  hut 
which  fell  before  bcstow’ed,  wdth  the  nation,  to  Charles  the  Second, 
at  the  Restoration.  But  neither  did  that  King  give  them  to  any 
learned  body,  or  person,  nor  take  them  into  his  own  Library,  though 
they  were  magnificently  bound  in  morocco,  with  bis  cypher  and 
the  crown,  by  his  own  order;  and  there  they  lay,  unnoticed  farther, 
and  unpaid  for,  at  the  bookseller's  his  whole  reign,  with  three 
thousand  other  volumes  in  various  languages,  alike  curious,  bound 
with  like  elegance,  and  alike  neglected  and  unclaimed.  The  same 
being  the  case  during  the  reigns  of  James  the  Second,  Iflng  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Anne,  they  were  sold  at  length  by  the  book- 
seller to  other  booksellers,  at  loss,  towards  indemnifying  himself 
for  the  binding  and  interest- money ; and  the  Hebrew  books  pre- 
served intire,  and  bought  some  time  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
by  the  excellent  Solomon  da  Costa,  then  a young  man,  greedy  of 
knowledge,  and  pursuing  it  as  keenly  as  most  others  of  that  age 
do  their  pleasures,  for  four-score  pounds,  though  now  invaluable.”  (Let- 
ter of  Thos.  Hollis,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  liU  .l/e’moirs,pp.  613-615). 

The  statement  as  to  the  ‘‘three  thousand  other  volumes”  is  a singular 
one.  1 cannot,  at  present,  throw  any  sufficient  light  upon  it.  It  seems 
possible  that  it  may  allude,  under  some  imperfect  information,  to  the 
Thomason  cidlection,  about  to  be  described,  although  that  supposition 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  See  p.  459  (pogtea). 
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seller,  George  Thomason,  of  the  “Rose  & Crown,”  in 
St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1641  that  Tho- 
mason first  formed  the  idea  of  assembling  the  vaCrious 
publications  that  were  then  issuing  thick  and  fast  from 
the  press.  He  began  by  procuring  all  that  he  could  lay 
hands  upon  of  those  which  had  been  printed  during  the 
preceding  year  or  two,  when  the  old  controversies 
about  Chiu'ch -government  were  brought  up  again  and 
fiercely  debated.  And,  during  the  momentous  twenty 
years  w'hich  follow’ed  that  date,  he  proceeded,  as  he 
says  (in  the  introduction  to  his  MS.  - Catalogue) , with 
that  chargeable  and  heavy  burthen,  both  to  himself 
and  his  servants  that  were  employed  in  that  business, 
which  continued  about  the  space  of  twenty  years , in 
which  time  he  buried  three  of  them  who  took  great 
pains  both  day  and  night  with  him  in  that  tedious  em- 
plojTnent.”  ...  “ Exact  care ,”  he  adds,  “hath  been  taken 
that  the  very  day  is  written  upon  most  of  them  that 
they  came  out.”  Neither  under  King  nor  Parliament  was 
there  then  any  assured  “Liberty  of  the  Press.”  Few  in- 
deed of  the  men  who  possessed  power,  or  of  those  who 
aspired  to  it,  shared  Milton’s  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of 
Truth  to  fight  her  own  battle  without  the  aid  of  prop 
or  penalty.  Many  publications,  however,  escaped  the 
censorship  w'hen  most  vigorous,  but  to  possess  them 
w'as  matter  of  peril,  and  in  Thomason’s  case  the  danger 
was  increased  by  his  collection  and  transcription  of 
many  obnoxious  manuscript  tracts — “near  one  hundred 
several  pieces,”  he  says,  “most  of  wdiich  are  on  the 
King’s  side,  which  no  man  durst  venture  to  publish 
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here  without  the  danger  of  his  ruin.”  ...  Hence  it  W8iS  tuwK'iit. 
that  his  treasure  had  to  undergo  many  removals  and  Library  of  ihM 
transformations  whilst  it  was  being  amassed.  At  one  (Continued.) 
time,  when  the  Parliament  forces  were  approaching 
London  from  the  North,  the  books  were  hastily  packed 
up  in  trunks  and  sent  into  Surrey,  and  when  the  army 
was  in  the  West,  in  apprehension  of  its  return  that 
way,  they  were  as  hastily  sent  back  again.  The  poor 
collector,  not  daring  to  keep  them  under  his  own  roof, 
forwarded  them  to  a friend  in  Essex,  but  on  hearing  of 
the  famous  march  to  Triploe  Heath  was  again  induced 
to  order  their  return.  He  then  formed  the  plan  of  send- 
ing them  to  Scotland,  but,  thinking  “what  a precious 
treasime  it  was,  durst  not  venture  them  at  sea,  and  so 
had  tables  made  with  false  tops,  in  which  he  hid  them 
in  his  own  warehouse,  continuing  his  collection  the 
while  without  intermission.”  The  peregrinations,  how- 
ever , of  these  unfortunate  tracts  were  by  no  means  at 
an  end;  as  it  would  seem  that  about  tbe  time  of  Waller’s 
plot  they  were  sent  to  Oxford,  and  a colourable  trans- 
fer of  them  to  the  University  was  effected  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  would  be  more  safely  guarded  than 
they  could  be  whilst  in  the  hands  of  a private  indivi- 
dual. This  precaution  against  one  danger  proved  to  be 
the  means  of  saving  them  from  another,  in  the  form  of 
the  book -destroying  fire  of  London. 

Thomason  appears  to  have  continued  his  collection 
until  1662  or  1663,  and  to  have  died  in  1666,  whilst 
still  its  owner.  He  had  arranged  and  bound  it  in  chro- 
nological order  in  2220  volumes,  containing  perhaps 
from  33,000  to  34,000  separate  publications,  and  is  said 
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— though  not  on  very  clear  or  precise  authority — to 
have  refused  an  offer  of  ^4,000  for  it.  The  books  re- 
mained at  Oxford  until  about  1680,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Barlow , who  when  he  received  them  was  Bod- 
leian Librarian  and  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Bodley’s  Trustees  to  buy 
them.  That  learned  board,  perhaps,  feared  that  the 
founder’s  .shade  might  visit  them  in  anger  at  their 
“stuffing  the  Library  full  of  baggage -books,”  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  worthy  bookseller  of  the 
“Rose  & Crown”  was  utterly  undiscriminating  as  a col- 
lector. His  only  plan  was  to  amass  everything  that 
came  from  the  English  press  (and  all  the  publications 
of  foreign  presses  bearing  upon  English  affairs  that  he 
could  lay  hands  on),  whether  it  were  a portly  volume  of 
Baxter,  Caryl,  orPrynne,  or  the  most  trivial  little  hand- 
bill that  called  together  a “ Committee  of  Sequestrators” 
at  Wallingford  House  or  at  Grocers’  Hall.  Theology  or 
Romance;  narratives  of  the  “crowning  mercies”  of  Crom- 
well, or  News  from  His  Majesty’s  Court,”  beyond  Seas; 
accounts  of  the  “massacre  of  a hundred  thousand  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland,”or  the  latest  intelligence  respecting 
“Prester  John;”  the  Lyrics  of  Herrick  or  the  Satires 
of  Wither;  the  majestic  pleadings  of  Milton  for  un- 
licensed printing;  or  the  querulous  diatribes  of  Colonel 
John  Lilburne  against  his  gaoler;  — all  were  equally 
welcome  to  Thomason.  When  a tract  which  appeared 
to  him  wickedly  disloyal  or  outrageously  fanatical  came 
to  his  hand,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a sardonic  pleasure 
in  writing  an  epithet  or  two  — more  forcible  than 
elegant — on  the  title-page,  e.s{)ecially  if  he  could  note 
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that  the  author  was  “a  cobbler”  who  should  (he 
thought)  have  stuck  to  his  awl;  but  he  preserved  it 
none  the  less  carefully;  and,  stanch  Royalist  as  he  was, 
he  took  as  much  pains  to  record  the  honour  done  him 
by  Milton  in  the  gift  of  one  of  those  terrible  dissections 
of  poor  Charles  I. — “given  me  by  Mr.  Milton,” — as 
that  conferred  by  the  fugitive  monarch  himself,  in 
borrowing  a tract  from  his  collection,  and  reading 
it  .on  horseback  on  one  of  his  marches  (by  which 
hasty  method  of  perusal  it  chanced  to  get  tumbled 
into  the  mire , the  marks  whereof  it  still  conspicuously 
bears). 

In  1048,  too,  he  had  the  distinction  of  receiv- 
ing, at  the  hands  of  Selden,  the  joint  thanks  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  an  eminent  public 
service.* 

About  1680,  the  collection  appears  fo  have  been  pur- 
chased from  Thomason’s  heirs  by  Henry  Mearne,  the 
King's  - stationer,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  William- 
son, and  (according  to  the  statement  of  Mearne’s  widow, 
who  in  1694  petitioned  for  leave  to  resell  them)  on  the 
King’s  account.  Probably,  Charles  II.,  in  this  instance 
as  in  others  of  a similar  kind,  perceived  accurately 
enough  what  he  ouyhl  to  have  done,  and  by  some 
gracious  expressions  led  weak  persons  to  incur 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  hope  of  re  - imburseinent 
from  an  exchequer  which  was  far  too  largely  drawn 


* Sec  Chapter  IX.  tn/ra,— “ The  Pubiic  Library  of  the  Vniter$ity  uf 
Cambridge. 
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upon  by  the  Castlemaines  and  thePortsmouths  to  have 
much  to  spare,  cither  for  the  formation  of  Libraries  or 
the  reward  of  loyal  service.  But , be  this  as  it  may,  the 
collection  certainly  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Meame’s  representatives,  and  \yas  regarded  as  a sort 
of  standing  grievance,  and  domestic  burthen,  until,  by 
the  inten^ention  ofHollis,  and  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  Lord  Bute,  George  III.  was  induced  to  lay  out f 300 
in  its  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the 
British  Museum.  This  he  did  in  1762.* 

At  about  the  same  period  the  King  presented  to  the 
Trustees  certain  “Lottery  tickets”  which  had  belonged 
to  his  predecessor,  containing  prizes  amounting  to 
^1123.  In  our  days  this  would  seem  a singular  mode 
of  augmenting  the  stores  of  a National  Library.  The 
produce  of  this  gift  was  subsequently  incorporated  with 
the  £7000  or  thereabout  which  accrued  in  pursuance 
of  the  will  of  Major  Arthur  Edwards  (which  sum  was 
received  by  the  Trustees  in  1769);  the  aggregate  sum 
was  invested  in  the  public  funds,  and  th6  interests 
money  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books , coins, 
“and  other  curiosities.”*  Of  the  purchases  thus  made 
during  the  first  thirty  years  no  particular  account  is 
accessible,  but  they  included  a remarkable  series  of 
Oriental  MSS.  in  93  volumes — the  majority  Persian; 
fourteen  of  them  Sanscrit — collected  by  Nath.  Brassey 
Halhed,  distinguished  first  for  the  learning  and  ability 

1 Trefare  to  the  original  MS. •Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  collection, 
passim:  .UernoiV^  of  Hollis^  1*21.  Personal  examination  of  the  entire 
collection. 

* The  precise  amount  of  the  aggregate  sum  invested  appears  to  have 
been  .67033. 
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which  marked  his  edition  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  and 
afterwards — far  less  favourably — for  his  ardent  disciple- 
ship  to  “Brothers,  the  prophet."  Between  1800  and 
1815  a sum  of  .£6,400  was  expended,  chiefly  on  print- 
ed books,  including  a considerable  collection  of  Bibles 
which  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Combe  (1804);  an  im- 
portant series  of  classics , with  MS.  notes  by  Bentley 
(1807);  a collection  of  books  on  music,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Burney  (1815);  and,  finally,  the  valuable 
Library  of  Baron  Moll , of  Munich , extending  to  about 
15,000  volumes  (also  in  1815).  After  the  year  last 
named  the  Edwards  fund  merged  in  the  general  account 
of  the  Museuni. 

Of  the  first  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  not  much  is  now  remembered.  He  held 
the  office  from  1757  until  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Matthew  Maty,  who  had  been , from  the 
origin  of  the  institution,  one  of  the  Under- Librarians. 
Dr.  Maty  was  a native  ofHolland,  and  had  been  forseveral 
years  editor  of  the  well-known  Journal  Brilannique,  an 
employment  in  which  he  succeeded  Bayle  and  Leclerc. 
His  abilities  were  considerable,  but  his  career  as  the 
head  of  the  Museum  establishment  was  too  short  to  test 
them  thoroughly  in  that  post.  He  died  in  1776,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  Morton  (also  one  of  the 
first  Under-Librarians),  who  held  the  office  until  1799, 
when  Mr.  Joseph  Planta  became  principal  Librarian. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  of  the  Museum 
history,  the  printed  department  of  the  Library  was 
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under  the  iiniuediate  charge  of  the  Rev.SaniuelHarper, 
M.  A.,  a very  able  and  zealous  Librarian;  and  theMSS. 
were  at  first  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Morton:  after- 
wards under  that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  and  of  Mr. 
Planta.  Probably  none  of  the  earlier  officers  of  the 
Museum  has  a better  claim  to  the  respect  of  biblio- 
graphers than  has  Samuel  Ayscough,  who  entered  it 
in  a very  humble  capacity  and  at  a small  stipend,  about 
177.3.  He  laboured  zealously  at  the  Catalogues;  was 
made  an  Assistant -Librarian,  in  178.'),  and  soon  after- 
wards took  holy  orders.  In  addition  to  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  he  was  the  compiler  of  about 
one  third  of  the  Catalogue  of  printed  books,  published 
in  1787;  the  rest  being  the  joint  production  ofMaty  and 
Harper.  Mr.  Ayscough  died  in  180.'),  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

,The  roll  of  benefactors  to  the  British  Museum  em- 
braces not  a few  names  which  are  to  be  found  on  its 
list  of  Trustees,  and  many  of  the  gifts  or  bequests  thus 
obtained  are  amongst  the  most  splendid  it  can  boast  of. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  elected  Trustees,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  eminent  both  as  a biographical 
writer  and  as  a zealous  officer  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  the  first,  who  evinced  in  this  manner  his  interest 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Museum  Library. 
His  collection  was  not  large,  but  was  intrinsically  valu- 
able, especially  in  that  department  of  literature  which 
he  chiefly  cultivated.  He  also  left  his  money  in  the 
funds  to  be  divided  amongst  the  three  Under-Librarians 
for  the  time  being.  The  same  class  of  the  Library  was 
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greatly  enriched  by  another  Trustee,  Sir  Wiliam  Mus- 
grave,  who,  partly  by  donation,  and  partly  by  bequest, 
added  nearly  two  thousand  volumes  to  its  shelves,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  biographical,  and  included 
many  articles  of  great  rarity  and  curiosity.  He  wisely 
colleeted  small  biographical  tracts  and  mere  funeral- 
sermons,  as  well  as  portly  volumes,  and  has  thus  helped 
to  provide  no  unimportant  amount  of  material  towards 
that  future  British  Biographie  Universelle,"  the  want  of 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  always  be,  as  now',  a 
national  discredit.  Sir  William  Musgrave’s  final  gift 
accrued  in  1799. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Library  w'asfurther 
enriched  by  another  elected  Trustee,  the  Rev.  Clayton 
Mordaunt  Cracherode,  who  bequeathed  to  it  the  whole 
(two  books.excepted)  ‘ of  that  ehoice  and  noble  Library 
it  had  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  life  to  collect,  and 
which  he  was  still  augmenting  whilst  on  his  death -bed. 
Rich  both  in  classical  and  in  biblical  literature,  it  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  works  of  modern  authors;  but 
more  remarkable  still  for  the  eminent  taste  and  scholar- 
ship w'hich  had  directed  the  selection  of  the  individual 
books.  It  was  not  with  Mr.  Cracherode  as  with  a later 
and  more  widely  renowned  collector,  Richard  Heber. 
to  whom  “a  book  was  a book,”  whatever  its  edition, 
or  its  condition.  Intrinsic  worth — beauty  of  impression 
— elegance  of  binding — rarity  of  occurrence — “pleas- 


* Mr.  Cracberotle’s  copy  of  Bishop  Walton’s  PolyRlott-Bible  was  left 

to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  Editio  princeps  of  Homer  to  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson.  By  tl»e  express  bequest,  however,  of  the  learned  Dean  of  Christ- 
church , the  Homer  has  rejoinetl  its  old  companion.**. 
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ures  of  memor}’,”  as  respects  the  former  possessors  of  a 
volume ; — all  these  charms  in  combination  attach  to  not 
a few  of  the  books  in  that  “ Cracherode  Room which, 
though  certainly  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  any  kind  of  architectural  beauty,  is  not  the  least  at- 
tractive of  the  multitudinous  apartments  which  now 
compose  our  National  Library.* 


* The  following  lines  express  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Cracherodc's 
collection  w'as  held  in  his  Ufc>timc,  and  characterize  many  of  its  gem». 
AD  C.  M.  CBACUBBODB  DB  IIS  QVJt  BCBT  KECB88AB1A  AD  DIBLlOTnSCAM 
BXQl'lSITIOBEU. 

Libros  quie  faciant  venuBtiorcs, 

Beatissime  Cracherode,  dicam. 

Non  obscura  domns,^  propinqniora 
Urbis  qme  loca  prospicit  superb??, 

Atque  hortoB  tibi  Csesaris  virentes. 

Sit  magnnm  specular,’*  focus  perennis, 

Nec  fumo,  neque  pulverc  indecorus; 

Nidi,  scriniaque  omnibus  reclusa, 

Cedrique  arcula,  levis  et  cupressi.  . 

Nusquam  blatta,  vel  inquinata  charta, 

Sed  margo  calami  noticque  purus, 

Margo  latior,  albus  integerque, 

Nec  non  copia  larga  pergamente. 

Adsint  Virgilius,*  paterque  Homerus,^ 

Muodi  pumice,  purpuraque  culti; 

Kt  quicqnid  magica  quasi  arte  freti 
Faustusqiie^  Vpilioque*  prsestiterunt. 

Adsit  Lascaris, ^ aureus  libellus, 

Argivi  decus,  atque  origo  pneli; 

Et  qux  non  pretio  empta,  sed  relicta. 


’ Ifr.  Crachorode’8  hoaie  In  (Queen's .Square,  Weatminater,  overlooking  St.  Jaine»'ii 
Park. 

* A convex  mirror  of  remarkable  sixe  and  beauty. 

* The  firat  and  secoml  edition  of  the  Aldine  YlrgU,  both  printed  on  veUum. 

* Dc  Thou'a  copy  of  the  fimt  edition  of  Homer. 

* Johann  Paunt  or  Funt  of  UenU,  then  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  art  of  priotini: 
with  moveable  types. 

* Kchoiffer,  the  aasorlate  of  Fust. 

* The  first  edilton  (printed  at  Milan , 1476)  of  the  Greek  (>rAinroar  of  Conal.  l.aAeari»<. 
which  wav  the  first  entire  book  printed  in  Greek  charaeterv.  Thia  bonk  wa«  bequeathed 
to  Mr.  Cracherode  by  Mr.  Crofta. 
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It  waa  a wise  iiinuvatlon  on  former  precedents  which 
kept  Mr.  Cracherode's  books  apart  from  the  general 
collection,  however  obnoxious  to  censure  (as  impeding 
systematic  arrangement)  such  a practice  may  sometimes 
be.  A Library,  numbering  no  more  than  4500  volumes, 
yet  valued  at  f 10,000,  is  surely,  on  all  grounds,  de- 
serving of  special  regard  and  marked  gratitude.  And 
although,  in  one  sense,  the  severance  (or  partial  sever- 
ance) of  such  a collection  is  monument  enough  of  its 
founder,  in  another  sense  it  may  reasonably  be  desired 
that  some  “visible  presentment”  of  the  man  liimself, 
should  also  commemorate  him  in  the  midst  of  hi.s 
treasures. 


Adsit  CallimachuA ) 1 frequens  deorum 
Cultor  carminibua  pie  canoria, 

Et  acriptor  > ^ariom  Leandri  amorum. 
Adsit  velleria  aurei  poeta,  * 

Et  musas  tragicie  tener  sacerdos, 
Grspcoramque  epigraromaton  libelli.  ' 
Stentque  omnea  capite  eminent  iori 
Qoadris  literulis  auperbientes. 

Hie  ait  qni  nitet  arte  Montacuti,  ^ 

Aut  Painit*  Deromique  * junioris; 
lllic  cui  decus  arma  aunt  Tbuani,  ’ 

Aut  regia  breve  lilium  cadnei.^ 

Quid  mitissime  Crachorode  plura? 

Dii  magnam  tibi  copiam  libromm 
Atque  artem  dederunt  aimul  fmendi. 
Habea  omnia;  nilque  vivus  optaa, 

Nec  post  te  tremia  auciionia  haatam.  ^ 


* Callimachat,  lfaa*as.  Ap.  Rhodiun , Karipid»«  Trsg.  tr.  Anthologia  (ir»ea;  all 
piinted  in  capital  lattert  at  the  Florentine  Presa,  about  the  yeara  14i4  and  149C. 

* Montague,  Roger  Payne,  Dcrome  le  Jeune,  celebrated  bookbiodera;  the  two  former 
in  London , and  the  laat  In  Parle. 

* Book!  formerly  belonging  to  the  collection  of  De  Thou,  and  moatly  purchased  at  the 
AsJe  of  the  Prince  de  Soubiae’a  Library. 

* Books  from  the  Library  of  Lewie  XV). 

‘ Rtpertorium  BibUo^aphie»m.  13,  14. 
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Amongst  the  valuable  collections  which  the  Museum 
owes  to  individual  Trustees,  during  the  period  now 
under  review^,  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  well-known 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  yet  to  be  mention- 
ed. It  greatly  strengthened  the  Library  in  departments 
of  literature,  in  which  it  had  theretofore  been  very 
deficient. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks’  Library  was  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  works  on  the  natural  sciences  (in  all  their 
various  divisions);  of  voyages  and  travels  in  foreign 
countries;  and  of  the  Transactions  and  Journals  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe , America,  and  the  East.  In 
the  section  last  named  it  was  especially  rich,  and  in- 
cluded many  works — those  amongst  others  in  the  lan- 
guages of  northern  Europe — which  at  that  time  were 
not  to  be  found  in  any  public  Library  in  England.  It 
amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  about  16,000  volumes;  was 
bequeathed  in  1820,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  in  1827. 
Almost  half  a century  earlier,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had 
a place  in  the  list  of  donors  for  various  minor  contri- 
butions; amongst  them  for  that  of  a curious  series  of 
117  books,  printed  in  Iceland,  and  48  Icelandic  MSS. 

In  the  annals  of  continental  Libraries  there  are  many 
instances  of  donations  which  have  arisen  from  that 
ardent  devotion  to  a particular  author,  eulogized  by 
Johnson  as  a pursuit  which  may  thus  be  made  both 
agreeable  to  the  collector  and  useful  to  the  Public. ' I do 

1 ^^Whcn  1 mentioned  that  I had  HQcn  in  the  King's  Library  fifty- 
three  editions  of  roy  favourite  Thomas  a Kcmpis, ...  in  eight  languageSf . . . 
Johnson  said  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect  many  editions  of  a 
book  which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  paper  and  printer.  He  would 
have  the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  editions  having  varia- 
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not  remember  any  case  in  which  tlie  British  Museum 
has  obtained  in  this  manner  any  one  extensive  scries  of 
the  editions  of  a great  writer,  or  of  the  books  that 
illustrate  him;  but  many  special  collections  on  parti- 
cular subjects,  formed  in  a similar  spirit,  have  at  various 
times  been  added  to  its  stores.  That  fine  collection  of 
English  plays  which  Garrick  collected,  and  from  which 
Charles  Lamb  gathered  his  Specimens  of  English  Drama- 
tic Poets,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  1780.  Forty 
years  later.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  gave  a noble  col- 
lection of  Italian  topography , comprising  nearly  3,000 
volumes , and  accompanied  the  gift  by  the  expression 
of  his  hope  “ that  the  more  modern  publications  may  bo 
added  to  it  hereafter.”  A collection  in  some  respects 
more  remarkable  than  either  was  formed  by  Hollis, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  subject  he  sought  to  illustrate  was  the 
hisfory  and  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.  He  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  in  the  quest,  and  was  very  successful. 
But,  offended,  and  most  reasonably  offended,  at  the  sale 
by  auction  of  a fine  copy  of  the  Life  of  Milton  which 
he  had  shortly  before  presented  to  the  Library,  he  al- 
tered his  intention , and  sent  his  treasure  to  the  public 
Library  of  Zurich , together  with  a sum  of  money  for 
future  addition  to  it  as  opportunity  might  offer.' 

I 

tions  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the  fomoiis  collection  of  the  editions  of 
Horace  by  Donglas;  ....  and  he  added:  <Every  man  should  try  to  collect 
one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a public  Library.*'*  Boswell, 
Li/e  of  Johneon  (Crokcr's  edit,  of  1831),  v.  176.  * 

1 **Ic  was  my  intention  to  have  presented  this  collection,  when  as  com- 
pletc  as  I conld  make  it,  to  the  British  Museum,  for  the  service  of  the 
Public  and  of  posterity.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  Trustees  has  been  such 

30* 
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Whilst  the  liberality  of  individuals  was  doing  so  much 
to  build  up  in  worthy  proportions  the  National  Library 
of  Britain,  what  was  the  contribution  towards  the  same 
end,  of  the  Nation,  in  its  collective  capacity,  acting  by 
the  agency  of  Parliament?  Being,  in  a certain  sense,  a 
parliamentary  creation , the  British  Museum  might  rea- 
sonably look  for  some  special  protection  and  sustenance 
from  the  holders  of  the  public  purse. 

The  first  parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  the  Library 
was  made  in  1807.  Its  object  was  the  acquisition  of 
the  collection  known  as  the  “Lansdowne  Manuscripts,” 
so  called  as  having  been  the  property  of  William,  first 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  but  which  had  been  chiefly 
amassed  by  two  collectors  of  earlier  date,  James  West, 
and  Philip  Carteret  Webb.  Mr.  West's  collection  in- 
cluded 115  volumes  of  the  original  State-Papers  of 
Lord  Burghley,  and  of  his  son,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, which'  had  long  remained  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Michael  Hickes,  secretary  to  those  statesmen  succes- 
sively, and  had  afterwards  belonged  to  Strype,  the 
historian.  It  also  comprised  the  historical  collections 
of  Bishop  Kennett,  in  107  volumes;  the  genealogical 
collections  of  Le  Neve  and  other  heralds;  and  other  va- 
luable materials  for  English  history  and  topography. 

Mr.  Carteret  Webb's  MSS.  related  chiefly  to  our  par- 
liamentary and  financial  history,  and  to  legal  archseo-  , 
logy.  They  included  fifty  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Sir 
.Julius  Ctesar,  the  well-known  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the 
reign  of  James  J.  and  Charles  I.  These  papers  had  a 

Oil  B reruin  occo«iou  that  I cannot  now  resolve  to  lodge  it  there,  although 
the  properekt  place.’*  J/rHioirs,  ut  xttpru,  IC9-1T1. 
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narrow  escape  from  the  fate  to  which  a recent  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  sentenced  an  extensive  series  of  public 
documents,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity  and  value; 
for  a bargain  had  just  been  concluded  for  their  pur- 
chase by  a cheese -monger — at  the  price  off  10 — when 
Samuel  Paterson  chanced  to  see  them.  Under  his  ham- 
mer they  fell  for  f 356.  The  Lansdowne  collection  cost 
f4,925,  and,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  indicated,  it 
brought  a considerable  augmentation  to  the  rich  trea- 
sure of  “ Royal  Letters”  which  the  Museum  already  pos- 
sessed. 

The  next  parliamentary  grant  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Library  was  in  1812.  In  that  and  in  each  of  the 
three  following  years,  a sum  of  f 1000  was  voted,  ex- 
pressly “ for  the  purchase  of  works  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  topography  of  the  British  Islands.”  In  1813, 
the  Library  of  Francis  Hargrave,  distinguished  both  as 
lawyer  and  as  legal  antiquary,  waspurchasedforf8000. 
This  Library  consisted — first — of  about  500  volumes 
of  MSS.  on  juridical  and  constitutional  subjects,  “by 
persons”  (says  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred)  “of  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority,  and  containing  infor- 
mation of  the  highest  value;”  and — secondly — of  an 
important  collection  of  printed  books  (many  of  them 
enriched  with  MS. -notes  by  the  owner)  of  similar 
character,  valued  at  f 2247  9i.  Od. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Charles  Burney's  Library  was  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  £13,500,  which  was  said  at  the  time  to 
have  been  but  little  more  than  half  its  original  cost. 
The  MSS.  in  this  collection  were  choice.  They  num- 
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bered  about  520  volumes , of  which  eighty  were  Greek 
— including  the  famous  “ Townley  Iliad”  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  printed  books  amounted  to  about  13,500 
volumes,  and  were  estimated  at  9000  guineas.  They 
included  an  important  series  of  Greek  Classics,*  many 
of  them  having  various  readings  and  MS. -notes  by 
Burney;  a curious  collection  of  newspapers  from  the 
earliest  dates,  extending  to  700  volumes;  together  with 
a considerable  series  of  books  and  documents  whicli 
had  been  collected  with  a view  to  a History  of  the 
Stage,  and  were  arranged  in  about  300  volumes.  The 
books  which  Dr.  Burney  had  gathered  for  his  History 
of  Music  had , as  we  have  seen , been  purchased  a few 
years  before  his  death.  In  the  same  year  with  the  Bur- 
ney Library,  the  collection  of  Ginguene,  chiefly  in 
classical  and  Italian  literature,  comprising  4631  works 
or  articles,  was  purchased  for  flOOO.  Not  long  after- 
wards, an  important  acquisition  was  made  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a series  of  tracts  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which  was  subsequently  increased  by  other  similar  pur- 
chases , until  a collection  of  more  than  40,000  works 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  French  History,  since  1789, 
was  brought  together. 

But , on  the  whole , it  may  be  stated  that  the  amount 
of  pitblic  money  which  was  devoted  to  the  inprovement 

* appears  indeed,**  said  the  Commons*  Committee  (to  which,  as 
usual,  tbo  petition  for  the  purchase  was  referred),  *‘that  this  collection  con- 
tains the  first  edition  of  every  Greek  Classic,  and  several  of  the  scarcest 
among  the  Latin;  and  that  the  series  of  Grammarians,  Lexicographers, 
and  philological  writers  in  both  languages,  is  unusually  complete."  {Re- 
port,  &.C.,  17  April,  1818.) 
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of  the  National  Library  of  Britain  during  the  fii-st 
sixty  years  of  its  existence  did  not  exceed  .£31,000; 
and  from  this  sum  might  fairly  be  deducted  a consider- 
able amount  obtained  at  various  periods  from  the  sale 
of  duplicate  books.  The  Museum  Library,  in  other 
words,  during  this  period  of  its  history,  did  not  owe 
to  the  liberality  of  Parliament  so  much  as  five  hundred 
pounds  a year. 

Legislatorial  parsimony  (as  respects  claims  of  this 
kind)  and  ministerial  apathy  were,  however,  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  indirect  results  of  that 
wise  and  princely  expenditui’e,  which  King  George  III. 
had  incurred,  during  many  years,  for  the  formation  of 
a Library  which  he  was  not  long  able  personally  to 
enjoy.  What  his  own  ultimate  disposition  of  it  might 
have  been,  can  now  be  only  conjectured.  The  keen 
interest  he  took  in  its  progress,  during  his  better  days, 
is  not  the  least  favourable  characteristic  by  which  he 
may  be  remembered;  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  the  founder  of  a Royal  Library  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  collection  given  to  the 
British  Museum  by  his  grandfather,  and  be  handed  down 
from  monarch  to  monarch.  In  all  probability,  he  little- 
thought  that  in  a few  years  both  collections  would  be 
conjoined  for  public  use. 

The  formation  of  thisLibrary  was,  in  a great  degree, 
entru.sted  to  Sir  Frederick  Augusta  Barnard,  and  one 
of  the  first  steps  he  took  towards  it  wius  to  seek  the 
* advice  of  Johnson.  Zealous  aid  was  also  given  by  Mr. 
George  Nicol,  who  was  the  King's  bookseller  for  half 
a century.  The  period  was  a fortunate  one  for  the 
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purpose.  The  line  Library  formed  by  Consul  Smith  at 
Venice,  was  already  (1762)  in  the  market,  and  not  long 
aftemards  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  threw  thither 
other  valuable  collections,  and  made  many  unusually 
good  bargains  attainable.  At  home,  and  a few  years 
later,  the  sales  of  the  Libraries  of  West  (1773)  and 
Askew  (1775)  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for  pro- 
secuting the  task. 

Consul  Smith’s  Library  cost  about  ^10,000.  From 
1762,  when  that  Library  was  purchased,  to  1821,  when 
George  III.  died,  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  two 
thousand  pounds  is  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  its 
increase.  Its  cost,  therefore,  in  direct  outlay,  must 
have  been  about  f 130,000,  and  probably  no  Library 
so  extensive  was  ever  formed  with  greater  taste  and 
judgment,  not  even  when  the  task  was  protracted 
through  several  generations. 

For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  a mistake  was  con- 
stantly made  respecting  the  number  of  volumes  in  this 
Library.  The  error  began  in  the  Letter  addressed  to 
Parliament  by  George  IV.,  on  its  presentation  to  the 
nation,  and  for  a long  time  was  copied — with  or  with- 
out modifications — by  almost  every  writer  who  alluded 
to  the  gift. — “More  than  80,000  volumes,”  was  the  com- 
mon statement;  but  the  true  number  was  but  65,259. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  old  statement  has  been  made 
true  by  the  addition  to  the  Library  of  about  19,000 
tracts  which  had  been  intended  to  form  part  of  it,  but 
had  remained  unbound,  uncatalogued , and  inaccessible. 
Under  Mr.  Panizzi’s  rule,  each  has  been  bound  singly, 
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and  uniformly.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  now, 
therefore,  about  84,000. 

It  may  be  matter  of  regret,  but  cannot  be  matter  ot 
surprise,  that  the  public  character  of  King  George  IV. 
is  in  nowise  ameliorated  by  this  gift,  splendid  as  it  was. 
In  these  days  of  scrutiny  the  gift,  indeed,  has  been 
made  to  throw  a darker  tinge  into  what  was  already 
dark  enough.  The  Library,  it  now  appears,  was  to  have 
been  sold  to  Russia.  But  Lords  Liverpool  and  Parn- 
borough  strenuously  opposed  such  a national  disgrace. 
The  former,  then  Prime- Minister,  is  said  to  have  been 
forced  to  expostulate  “vehemently”  with  his  Royal 
Master  on  the  subject.  To  Lord  Farnborough — who  is 
supposed  to  have  first  heard  of  the  scheme  of  expatria- 
tion in  talking  with  Princess  Lieven — a large  portion  of 
the  debt  of  public  gratitude  is  certainly  due.  The  late 
Mr.  Croker  gave  a different  version  of  the  story,  by 
stating  that  the  motive  of  the  gift  was  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  the  “repairs”  of  Buckingham  Palace,  by  setting  at 
liberty  certain  rooms  which  the  Library  then  occupied. 
According  to  either  story,  the  King’s  views  in  the 
matter  were  contemptible.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  to  him  the  money  from  Russia  for  sell- 
ing his  father’s  Library,  and  the  money  divertible  at 
home  from  the  charges  attendant  on  its  preservation, 
would  have  been  alike  welcome.'  The  British  nation 


* Comp.  Quarierltj  Review  (Dec.  1850),  Izxxviii,  143;  Note»  and  Queriw, 
IV,  155,  446;  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  he/ore  the  Commissioners  on  the  British 
Museum^  Q.  2545,  pp.  117,  118.  The  Reviewer  rnake^  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  have  been  the  remonstrant  with  the  King,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Heber.  The  condition  insisted  on  by  George  IV.,  he  adds,  was  ‘‘that  the 
value  of  the  rubles  the  books  were  to  have  fetched,  should  be,  somehow 
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performed  its  part  in  the  transaction  handsomely  enough, 
by  expending  £140,000  in  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  the  noble  room  which  contains  the  Library.  The  col- 
lection was  received  in  1829,  and  opened  to  the  Public 
in  the  following  year.  Wlien  added  to  the  existing 
Library  of  the  Museum,  the  number  of  duplicate  vol- 
umes, in  the  conjoined  collections,  was  found  to  be  aboul 
21,000.  The  Commons’  Committee  recommended  that 
no  more  than  about  12,000  of  these  should  he  parted 
with , so  that  the  Royal  donation  made  a clear  addition 
to  the  national  repository — tracts  included — of  more 
than  7 0,000  volumes.  Some  of  its  special  characteris- 
tics, and  a few  of  the  choicest  individual  treasures 
which  it  contained,  will  be  noticed  in  a subsequent 
chapter.  Certain  books  were  retained  for  George  IV., 
and  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  Amongst 
them  are  the  famous  Psalter,  of  1457,  — the  earliest 
printed  book  with  a date;  the  rare  Aldine  Virgil,  of 
1505;  the  vellum  Caxton, — The  doctrynal  of  Sapyenee; 
and  the  much  prized  copy  of  the  Shakespeare  of  1632, 
which  was  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Thos.  Herbert, 
immediately  before  his  execution. 

or  other,  made  good  to  him  by  Ministers  in  pounds  sterling.  This  was 
done  out  of  the  surplus  of  certain  funds  furnished  by  France,  for  eom- 
pensation  of  losses  during  the  Revolution.  The  Ministers,  on  a hint 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  necessary  to  refund  these  mo- 
nies, had  recourse,  we  are  told,  to  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty.** 
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Tbc  ElspTir* 

Hare  fly-teavea  overwrittea  by  hia  hand 
la  faded  notetf  aa  thirk  and  fine  and  brown 
Aa  cob-weba  on  a Uwny  monument 
Of  the  old  CireeJia,— Cei0r«a(fa  hate  cmn  Am— 

Corrupte  eitat — Uge  potius, — 

And  ao  oOf  In  the  echolar’a  regal  way 
Of  giving  Judgment  on  the  partii  of  apeech« 

Aj  if  he  ante  on  aU  twelve  throaea  np-pUed 
Arraigning  larael. 

E(.»ABBni  BaiRirr  BrovxixO)  Aurora  Leifk^  83A. 

We  now  approach  a period  of  greater  public  liberal- 
ity towards  the  chief  Library  of  Great  Britain  than  had 
marked  the  epoch  hitherto  under  review ; but  still  the 
aid  accorded  from  public  funds,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  replenishing  our  main  storehouse  of  learning,  will  be- 
come  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  continued  liber- 
ality of  individuals  towards  that  end.  Yet  the  latter 
source,  splendid  as  has  been  its  abundance,  cannot,  by 
possibility,  supersede  the  former.  No  aggregation  of 
separate  collections,  however  rich  or  well-chosen,  can 
make  up,  in  adequate  fullness,  that  national  library 
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which  scholars  need,  and  which  it  is  the  direct  interest 
of  the  whole  people  to  furnish,  at  its  common  charge. 

The  manuscript  portion  of  the  library  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  .\rundel,  came  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1831,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  that  entire  library  had  been  pre- 
sented, in  1667,*  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Evelyn.  The 
circumstances  of  the  gift,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  library,  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter.  The  sum  gi- 
ven for  the  MSS. — according  to  the  historian  of  the 
Royal  Society — was  ^3559,  the  whole  of  which  was 
expended  by  the  Council  in  the  pilrchase  of  scientific 
works,  English  and  Foreign.*  The  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
MSS.  were  at  first  excepted  from  the  transfer,  but  were 
afterwards  added  to  the  Museum  Collection.  The  ar- 
rangement had  the  sanction  of  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  clearly  for  the  advantage  both  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  the  Public.  Almost  at  the  time  of  the 
original  gift,  Evelyn  spoke  of  the  collection  as  “little- 
apposite  to  the  institution  and  design  of  that  worthy 
assembly,”*  and  unquestionably  he  would  have  rejoiced 
at  its  ultimate  destination,  could  he  have  foreseen  it. 

The  Earl  was  one  of  that  crowd  of  British  nobles 
who,  at  all  periods  of  our  history,  have  inseparably  as- 
sociated their  names,  and  their  order,  with  the  truest 
glory  and  the  highest  interests  of  Britain.  A princely 

I I believe  this  to  be  the  true  date,  although  Mr.  Forshall,  an  able 
and  accurate  writer,  says  (Cataiogue  of  the  Arundelian  MSS.^ 

* Weld,  History  uf  the  Uogal  Society,  u.  448-449. 

* Evelyn,  Diary  and  Correspondence,  iii.  304. 
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promoter  of  learning  and  of  the  arts,  he  was  as  liberal 
in  the  encouragement  of  scholars  and  of  artists,  as  in 
the  collection,  on  a scale  theretofore  without  precedent, 
of  the  materials  of  study  and  of  criticism.  His  treasures 
are  now  scattered,  but  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
is  still  accessible  to  students.  Part  of  his  famous  mar- 
bles— including  the  Parian  Chronicle — is  worthily  pre- 
served at  Oxford;  another  portion  is  at  Wilton.  The 
gems  form  the  basis  of  the  Blenheim  Collection.  The 
printed  books  remain  with  the  Royal  Society. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  were  inherited ; and  some  of  them 
were  presented  to  the  Earl  by  relatives  and  friends. 
But  the  great  majority  were  collected  on  the  Continent, 
either  by  himself,  during  his  frequent  travels,  or  by 
some  of  the  many  agents  whom  he  employed.  At  Nu- 
remberg, in  1636,  he  purchased  the  entire  library — 
or  all  that  remained  of  it — of  the  Pircklieimer  family, 
which,  in  several  generations,  had  been  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  this  important  acqui- 
sition came  to  the  Museum  another  portion  of  that  great 
series  of  books  and  tracts,  on  F rench  Revolutionary  His- 
tory, which  by  successive  augmentations  has  been  in- 
creased to  more  than  40,000  distinct  works  and  pieces. 
Large  as  it  is,  the  celebrated  collection  formed  by  M.  Des- 
chiens,  of  Versailles,  was  far  more  numerous;  but  the 
Museum  series  has  already  rendered  service  to  histo- 
rical literature,  by  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it 
in  the  careful  and  admirable  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Francaise  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Very  curious  it  is  to  uo- 
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tice  how  many  unauthenticated  stories  have  been 
echoed  by  historian  after  historian,  without  one  of  the 
number  taking  the  pains  to  examine  them, — conclusive 
evidence  on  the  subject  slumbering  peacefully  the  while 
both  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the 
Cartons  of  M.  Deschiens. 

Two  of  the  component  portions  of  this  collection 
were  purchased  by  the  Trustees  from  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Another  portion 
was  obtained  in  France.  A special  catalogue  of  it — even 
as  it  is — would  be  no  contemptible  contribution  to  His- 
tory. Still  more  valuable  would  it  be,  were  efforts  made 
to  supply  such  of  the  existing  deficiencies  as  may  yet 
be  remediable. 

From  the  beginning  of  1833  to  the  end  of  1837  the 
grants  for  the  increase  of  the  Library  amounted  to 
£16,882;'  of  which  sum  £6632  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  manuscripts,  and  £10,250  in  the  purchase 
of  printed  books.  Important  additions  to  both  depart- 
ments were  made  at  the  sales  of  the  respective  libra- 
ries of  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Hanrott,  Mr.  Sneyd,  and  the  Earl 
of  Guilford.  From  Mr.  Heber’s  collection  a fine  series 
of  historical  MSS. — including  85  volumes  of  Venetian 
Relazioni,  or  Reports  made  to  the  Seignory  by  their  fo- 
reign Ambassadors — was  obtained.  From  the  librarj- 
of  Lord  Guilford — part  of  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  endowment  of  a Greek  University,— came  a 
splendid  series  of  Manuscripts,  extending  to  604  vo- 
lumes, on  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy;  together 

* Pfirltamentary  Paper*  (House  of  Commons)  of  1847,  No.  458 — Ab- 
stract aoooiints  of  the  British  Museum. 
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with  627  printed  volumes  in  modern  Greek.  Mr.Sneyd’s  .oo»  m. 
collection  contributed  another  important  series  of  Ita-  ubrmry  of  th# 

British  Nui«um. 

Han  manuscripts  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Ab-  (conuniMd.) 
bate  Canonici. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
a Select  Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  Condition, 
Management,  and  Affairs  of  the  British  Museum,”  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Hawes.  That 
Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  G.  B.  Estcourt, 
then  one  of  the  Members  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  it  prosecuted  its  inquiries  during  two  sessions. 

Many  witnesses  were  examined,  as  well  on  the  means 
of  increasing  the  public  utility  of  the  Institution  for  the 
future,  as  on  certain  alleged  defects  in  its  past  govern- 
ment, It  cannot  be  said  that  the  inquiry  was  conducted 
in  a systematic  and  thorough  manner,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly dispelled  many  misconceptions,  and  laid  a foun- 
dation for  many  improvements.  The  Trustees  were 
very  ably  represented  in  the  Committee  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley),  and  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, it  became  apparent  that  the  government  of 
the  Museum  might  in  some  respects  be  materially  im- 
proved, it  was  made  still  more  evident  that  the  means 
theretofore  accorded  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  the  various  collections,  were  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Institution,  and  out  of  ail 
harmony  with  the  public  wealth  or  with  the  public 
wants. 

Especially  was  this  true  of  the  literary  departments 
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Librwy  of  th.  mcnl  foT  the  purchase  of  printed  books  up  to  tlie  year 

British  Husoaiii.  _ * _ _ * 

(couunuod.)  1836, — after  deducting  monies  obtained  for  the  sale  of 

iIro'’'for"rs”iiT  books, — was  but  £28,376,  or,  on  the  average 

of  the  twenty-four  years  during  which  such  grants  had 
been  made,  £1135  a year.  The  sums  expended  in  the 
acquisition  of  manuscripts,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Museum  to  the  same  date,  amount  but  to  £13, 800, — 
even  if  we  include  in  the  reckoning  the  amount  at 
which  the  Arundel  MSS.  were  valued,  although  they 
were  partly  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  duplicate  printed 
books. 

In  the  evidence  taken  by  this  Committee  in  1836,  much 
was  said  respecting  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  in  important  departments  of  Literature 
and  Science.  Mr.  Panizzi,  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  the  present 
writer,  especially  pressed  this  point,  in  their  respective 
evidence,  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Pa- 


Def«etive  enndi- 
diUon  of  the  Id* 


nizzi  took  every  opportunity  of  urging  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  increase  the  Library,  “ in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  this  nation,  which  has  never  been  done, 
and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  done.”'  Professor  Owen 
placed  before  the  Committee  a long  list  of  Desiderata 
in  the  Zoological  department  of  the  National  Library.”*  My 
own  humble  contributions  in  this  way  were  six  specimen 


^ many  diflferent  sections  (more  particularly 
WISH  iiifratorb.  (Jrecian  History,  on  .Architecture,  and  on  the  recent 


^ Minute$  o/  Evidence  taken  before  Select  ('ommittee  on  Briti$h  Mveevmy 
I83fi,  Q.  4784,  pp.  389  jteqq. 

’ llfit).  pp.  378-380. 
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literature  of  Germany  ami  France)  under  the  general 
title  of  ''Examples  of  deficiencies  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  from  an  examination  of  the  Catalogues,  in 
October  1855.''' 

These  inquiries  plainly  showed  that  the  acquisition 
of  contemporary  Continental  Literature,  of  all  kinds, 
had  been  almost  totally  neglected;  that  in  an  especial 
degree  works  relating  to  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
Arts  of  Design — English  works  as  well  as  Foreign — 
were  largely  deficient;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Copyright  Acts,  intended  to  secure  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum a copy  of  every  book  published  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  were  extensively  evaded.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Baber,  the  then 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  was  of  itself  conclusive. 

On  the  wisdom  of  larger  public  expenditure  for  such 
purpose  the  Committee  was,  I believe,  unanimous.  On 
most  other  points  there  were  considerable  dififerences 
of  opinion.  The  Report,  as  usually  happens  under  like 
circumstances,  was  a compromise.  It  recommended, 
inter  alia,  a reorganization  of  the  several  departments; 
the  constitution  of  a Board  of  Officers  for  joint  delibe- 
ration and  suggestion;  the  printing  and  publication  of 
Catalogues ; and  the  increase  of  the  facilities  of  public 
access.  “The  Committee,”  it  was  further  said,  “are 
well  aware  that  many  of  the  alterations  which  they 
have  suggested  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  except  by 
increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  both 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the  Museum,  and 
al.so.  to  a much  greater  extent,  for  the  augmentation 

’ Appeixlix  to  Report,  pp.  663  670. 
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of  the  collection-s,  ...  but  they  confidently  rely  on  the 
readiness  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  to  make 
full  and  ample  provision  for  the  improvement  of  an  es- 
tablishment which  already  enjoys  a high  reputation  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  is  an  object  of  daily  increas- 
ing interest  to  the  people  of  this  country.” 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1836.  In  the  following  session,  both  the  grant  for 
the  Museum  generally,  and  the  specific  sums  assigned  to 
the  Library  in  particular,  w'ere  considerably  increased, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  1837,  Mr.  Panizzi  succeeded 
Mr.  Baber  in  the  keeper-ship  of  the  Printed  Books. 
During  the  nine  years  from  1837  to  1845,  the  .sum  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  printed  books  was  f 30,994,  or, 
on  the  average,  £,  3443  a year.  The  number  of  separate 
works  purchased  during  this  period  was  37,961.  Of  those 
presented,  and  of  those  delivered  under  the  Copyright 
Acts,  there  is  no  precise  account  until  1841.  But  in 
that  and  the  four  following  years  the  acce.ssions  from 
all  sources  ran  thus: — 


DBPARTMBSIT  OP  PRI5TED  BOOKS:— 


Ye*r. 

Amoant  of 
grant  for 
printed  books. 

Works 

purchased. 

Works  pre- 
sented. 

Works  re- 
ceired  by 
Copy-tax. 

Total  number 
of  works  re- 
colred. 

1841 

f3000 

3140 

236 

2409 

5785 

1842 

nSOOO 

3627 

926 

2381 

6934 

1843 

«4000 

4856 

250 

2816 

7922 

1844 

h4500 

5475 

663 

3929 

10,057 

1845 

«4500 

7630 

881 

3596 

12,107 

ToUi  of 
five  years. 

i 18,000 

24,728 

2946 

16,131 

42,805 
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Foremost  in  importance  amongst  tlie  purchases  made 
during  this  period  may  he  ranked  a selection  of  Bibles 
from  the  fine  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  in- 
cluding, amongst  many  others,  the  following  editions, 
remarkable  alike  for  beauty  and  rarity:  (1)  The  Old 
Testament,  in  Hebrew,  with  points  and  accents,  printed 
on  vellum  at  Naples  about  1491 ; (2)  The  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Ethiopic,  printed  on  vellum  at  Rome  in  1 548-49 ; 
(3)  The  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Rome  (in 
Latin)  in  1471.  Two  Caxtons — the  Ilecueil  des  Hisloires 
de  Troyes,  and  The  subtyl  Historyes  and  Fables  of  Esope, 
— the  former  of  them  believed  to  be  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  French  language;'  two  editions  of  the 
block-book  Ars  moriendi  (according  to  Heinecken,  the 
second  and  the  fifth);  a ccdlection  of  ten  early  printed 
Bulls  of  Indulgence — one  of  them  bearing  the  date. 
145.5,  two  years,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  earliest  dated 
printed  book;  and  a copy  of  Columbus’  Letter  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  announcing  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Rome  in  1493; 
— are  among  the  additions  to  the  precious  collection  of 
Incunabula.  Some  early  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Poems 
of  great  interest ; the  Roxburghe  Collection  of  English 
Ballads,  originally  in  the  Harleian  Library;  and  an  ex- 
traordinary volume  (bought  of  Asher  of  Berlin  for 
.£120)  of  ancient  French  farces,  sixty-four  in  number, 
printed  between  the  years  1540 and  15 50, and  thegreater 
part  of  them  unique; — belong  also  to  this  period. 

The  foundation  of  a Chinese  collection  was  laid  by 

* Tlie  EpUtoloB  Ga$parini  PcrgameitftiA,  being  probably  the  Jirnt  book 
printed  at  a French  Pre?i|i. 

:i!' 
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Her  Majesty’s  gift,  in  November  1843,  of  about  400 
volumes.  Between  that  date  and  the  close  of  1846, 
2500  other  volumes  were  purchased.  In  the  year  last 
named  the  British  Government  acquired  the  Chinese 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Morrison,  British  Consul  at  Hong- 
kong, by  whose  early  death  the  public  has  been  de- 
prived of  an  excellent  servant.  The  collection  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Morrison’s  family  was  presented  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  British  Museum.  It 
contained  nearly  12,000  Chinese  volumes,  and  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Theology,  Poetry,  and  Novels.  The 
Rhyming  Dictionaries,  which  appear  to  be  in  great 
vogue  in  China,  were  also  curiously  abundant.  The  de- 
partment of  History  was  not  so  well  provided,  but  in 
this  class  also  there  were  many  valuable  works.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  much  the  Library  of  a collector,  as 
of  a student, — who  is  glad  to  pick  up  many  a volume 
which  seems  likely  to  add  to  his  information,  although 
certain  to  be  no  ornament  to  his  shelves.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  this  collection  there  were  many  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  works. 

Some  valuable  Oriental  books  were  obtained  at  the 
sale  in  Paris  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy’s  Library;  and 
a choice  selection  of  Spanish,  Portugese,  and  Dutch  li- 
terature and  history  at  the  sale  of  Southey's  Librarv 
in  London.  Considerable  purchases  in  old  English  lite- 
rature were  also  made  at  that  time  of  Jolley's  curi- 
ous and  extensive  collection.  Simultaneously  with  these 
special  purchases,  large  direct  importations  of  conti- 
nental literature,  atid  more  especially  of  literary  and 
scientific  periodicals,  and  the  transactions  of  learned 
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societies,  were  regularly  made.  Systematic  searches  •OOE  HI. 
for  books  were  carried  on  not  only  in  the  well-trodden  ubr.ry  of  is. 
countries  of  Europe,  but  in  Bohemia,  Servia,  Illyria,  (continued.) 
and  Iceland.  „f 

American  books  of  all  kinds  were  also  sought  for.  A liuri't*™. 
remarkable  series  of  works  on  South  America  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Library  of  a late  French  Consul  at 
Lima,  M.  Chaumette  Des  Fosses,  and  was  subsequently 
increased  by  other  like  importations. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  whatever  impulse  from  with- 
out may  have,  been  given  by  the  inquiry  of  1835-36  to- 
wards a vigorous  amelioration  of  our  national  Library, 
there  must  have  been,  within  its  walls,  a love  for  the 
task,  nnd  an  untiring  energy  in  its  pursuit;  or  results 
so  considerable  could  not  have  been  thus  rapidly  at- 
tained. The  one  step  which  did  more  than  aught  else 
to  promote  this  improvement  was  the  systematic  survey 
of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  printed  Library, 
in  all  the  great  departments  of  knowledge,  which  Mr. 

Panizzi  set  on  foot  in  1843,  and  embodied  in  a Memoir 
addressed  to  the  Trustees,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845. 

The  principle  on  which  this  Memoir  was  compiled, 
lay  in  the  careful  comparison  of  the  Museum  Cata-  S7>t«n»tic  .ar- 
logues  with  the  best  special  bibliographies,  and  with  tonbi  and  defi* 

• y-,1  TM»  TF  I Clancies  of  the 

the  Catalogues  of  other  Libraries.  In  Jurisprudence,  iiuieoia  wbrary, 

, . Ill  lu  1M4-I5. 

for  example,  the  national  collection  was  tested  by  the 
Bibliotheca  juridica  of  Lipenius,  Senkenberg,  and  Ma- 
dihn;  by  the  list  of  law-books,  inserted  in  Dupin’s 
edition  of  Camus’  Leltres  sur  la  profession  (fAvocat;  and 
by  the  Bibliotheque  diplomatique  choisie  of  Martens.  In 
Political  Economy,  by  Blanqui’s  list  in  the  Uistoire  dc. 
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tnoaen  by  which 
the  Library  had 

been 


{Economic  politique  en  Europe.  The  mathematical  section 
of  the  Library  was  compared  with  Rogg's  Handbuch 
der  mathematischen  LUeralur.  In  British  history,  the  Biblio- 
theca Gretivilliana,  and  the  Catalogues  of  the  Library  of 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  were  examined,  for  those 
sections  of  the  subject  to  which  they  were  more  par- 
ticularly applicable,  and  so  on  in  the  other  departments. 

The  facts,  thus  elicited,  were  striking.  It  was  shewn 
that  much  had  been  done  since  1836  to  augment  almost 
every  section  of  the  Library;  but  that  the  deficiencies 
were  still  of  the  most  conspicuous  sort.  In  a word, 
the  statement  abundantly  established  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  “ the  collection  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  is  not  nearly  so  complete  and  perfect 

as  the  National  Library  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be,” 

and  it  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  further  question: 
“By  what  means  can  the  collection  be  brought  with 
all  proper  dispatch  to  a state  of  as  much  completeness 
and  perfection  as  is  attainable  in  such  matters,  and  as 
the  public  service  may  require?” 

It  was  shewn  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
donations  for  the  filling  up  these  gaps  in  the  Library 
which  were  the  special  subject  of  the  Memoir.  Rare  and 
precious  books  might  thus  come,  but  not  the  widely 
miscellaneous  assemblage  still  needed.  As  to  special 
grants  for  the  acquisition  of  entire  collections,  not  one 
out  of  ten  such  collections,  it  was  thought,  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  suitable  for  the  Museum. 
The  Copyright -taw,  of  course,  has  no  bearing,  however 
rigidly  enforced,  save  on  current  British  literature. 
There  remained,  therefore , but  one  adequate  resource 
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that  of  annual  parliamentary  grants,  unfettered  by  rC*  BOOK  III. 

• • 1 • T • 11  • ChKpler  m. 

strictions  as  to  their  application,  and  capable  of  being  ubrwy  or  ii,« 

Britiib  Uusvum. 

depended  upon  for  a considerable  number  of  years  to  (Conuimcu.) 
come.  Purchases  might  tlius  be  organized  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  foresight , system,  and  continuity.  In 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Treasury, 
it  was  stated  that  “for  the  filling  up  of  the  chasms 
which  are  so  much  to  be  regretted,  and  some  of  which  are 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  annexeddocument,  the  Trustees 
think  that  a sum  of  not  less  thanf 10,000  a year  will  be 
required  for  the  next  ten  years,”  in  addition  to  the  usual 
^5000  a yearfor  the  ordinary  acquisitions  of  theLibrary. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  not  willing  to  re-  Tr«.ury  minute 
coinniend  to  Parliament  a larger  annual  gi-ant  than 

^ ^ purcbatiei:. 

f 10,000  “for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions,” 
but  so  far  they  were  disposed  to  proceed,  “for  some 
years  to  come,”  and  they  strongly  inculcated  upon  the 
Trustees  “the  necessity,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
grants,  of  postponing  additions  to  the  other  collections 
under  their  charge,  which,  however  desirable  in  them- 
selves, are  of  subordinate  importance  to  that  of  com- 
pleting the  Library.”  ‘ 

On  this  recommendation  the  House  of  Commons 
acted.  But  the  annual  grant  of  f 10,000  continued  for 
barely  three  years  (in  the  last  of  which  it  was  a little 
nibbled  at),  and  was  then  cut  down , at  first  to^4500, 
and  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a still  smaller  sum. 

It  rendered  good  service,  even  during  so  brief  a period; 
but,  very  obviously,  a great  influx  of  books  needed 
larger  funds  for  shelf-room,  for  binding,  and  for  cata- 

* Treasury  Minute  of  the  16M  January,  ltl4G. 
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■Of.  III.  loguing.  For  want  of  such  funds,  all  these  requirements 

Library  of  tbe  fell  short,  and  the  purchases  were  lessened,  almost  of 

British  Ifoseum.  , 

((.•onUDui.d.)  necessity. 

wh.i  the  in-  Amongst  the  most  noticeable  accessions  which  re- 
suited  from  the  increased  grants  of  1846,  1847,  and 
iMo-is.  ]g43^  were  an  extensive  series  of  books  in  almost  all 
sections  of  European  literature  and  history ; an  im- 
portant reinforcement  of  the  Oriental  collection  pre- 
viously acquired;  a large  number  of  English  works, 
particularly  of  those  from  provincial  presses,  and  in- 
cluding many  precious  early  editions  of  English  classics, 
from  Shakespeare  downwards;  and  in  the  history, 
laws,  and  literature  of  North  America,  acquisitions 
so  extensive,  as  to  place  the  Museum  in  that  depart- 
ment beyond  all  rivalry. 

Especially  deserving  of  mention  is  the  large  collection 
of  early  German  literature,  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the 
Vienna  bookseller,  Kupitsch.  It  included  upwards  of 
.SOO  works , catalogued  under  the  name  of  Luther, — 
amongst  them  nearly  all  the  original  editions  of  his 
separate  writings, — and  a series,  more  extensive  still, 
of  German  topography  and  Reformation  history.  On 
the  annals  of  printing  this  Kupitsch  collection  contained 
unused  materials  enough  for  the  new  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Til.  Mirh..i  u An  addition  yet  more  remarkable  was  that  of  the 

'’Ini.mb'uei’”'  Library  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  J.  Michael  of  Ham- 
burgh, which  will  best  be  described  in  the  words  of 
the  Parliamentary  Return  of  1849: — “This  collection, 
well  known,  and  highly  praised  by  critics,  among 
others  by  Zunz,  consisted,  according  to  the  printed 
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catalogue,  of  5400  volumes,  of  which  ...  4420,  form-  BOOK  III. 
ing  3970  distinct  works,  were  purchased  for  the  Mu-  Library  or  ui. 
seum.  ...  Among  them  are  about  400  Bibles  and  Com-  (Oontmu.d.) 
mentaries,  ...  2020  theological  works,  380  liturgical 

works,  230  works  on  the  Cabbalah;  860  on  science 

This  collection  offers  a large  proportion  of  the  works 
printed  in  Turkey  and  Poland  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  many  editions  unknown  to  bibliographers, 
and  several  fine  early  specimens  of  printing  from  the 
presses  of  Lisbon,  Soncino,  and  Naples The  vol- 

umes are  enriched  by  the  manuscript  notes  of  several 
distinguished  Hebrew  scholars,  such  as  Azariah  de 
Rossi  and  Bezaleel,  of  the  sixteenth  centurj';  Schiff 
and  Heller,  of  the  seventeenth;  Emden,  of  the  eighteenth; 
Heidenheim  and  A.  Eger,  of  the  present  century.  The 
MS.  notes  of  the  collector  himself  deserve  special  men- 
tion. To  the  moment  of  his  death  (in  1846)  he  was 
indefatigable  in  collating  his  printed  books  with  MSS., 
and  marking  the  variations.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, his  collection,  the  pride  and  labour  of  his  life, 
may  very  well  be  designated  as  unique.” 

The  Manuscript  department  received,  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  the  valuable  collections  of  Bishop 
Butler  (biblical,  classical,  and  miscellaneous);  part  of 
those  of  Mr.  William  Upcott;  an  extensive  series  of 
W^elsh  MSS.;  and  the  whole  of  the  Papers  and  Corres- 
pondence of  the  late  Marquess  Wellesley,  during  his 
government  of  India,  from  1798  to  1805,  extending  to 
1351  volumes.  The  two  first-named  accessions  came 
by  purchase;  the  others  by  donation.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  these  was  the  great  Syriac  col- 
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BOOK  111.  lection,  obtained  (piecemeal)  from  the  monastery  of 

Library  of  u.«  St.  Marv’  Dcipara  in  the  Nitrian  Desert.  But  this  acqui- 

HritUh  UiM«uai.  , , , , 

(CuaUnMd.)  sition  belongs,  in  part,  to  a subsequent  year,  and  will 
therefore  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  attempting  to  epitomize  the  principal  results  of 
the  important  step  taken  in  1845  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  printed  part  of  the  Museum  Library,  I have 
somewhat  overrun  the  precise  chronological  limits 
assigned  to  this  division  of  the  subject.  It  yet  remains 
to  record  the  noblest  gift  which  the  national  collection 
has  received  since  that  of  the  Libraiy  formed  by 
George  III. 

In  a codicil  to  the  last  Will  (dated  October  1845) 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville,  who  died 
on  the  17  th  December  1 846,  occurred  the  following  pass- 
age:  “I  do  make,  publish,  and  declare  this  as  and  fora 
Libr.ry.  further  Codicil  to  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  With 
the  warmest  continued  affection  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  to  my  family,  I feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  upon  further  consideration,  to  cancel  the  bequest 
of  my  Library  and  bookcases  as  contained  in  my  Will. 
A great  part  of  my  Library  has  been  purchased  from 
the  profits  of  a sinecure  office  given  me  by  the  Public, 
and  I feel  it  to  be  a debt  and  a duty  that  I should 
acknowledge  this  obligation  by  giving  that  Library  so 
acfjuired  to  the  British  Museum  for  the  use  of  the 
Public.  I, do,  therefore,  revoke  the  bequest ...  of  my 
Library  to  my  great -nephew  Richard,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Chandos,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
senior  male  descendant  of  the  head  of  my  family,  as  an 
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heir- loom;  and  I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  my  Li-  BUCK  111. 

. 1 1 . ^ 1 I Ch.pUT  III. 

brary,  such  as  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  my  death,  to  ubr.r,  onij. 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  for  tiie  purposes  (Couti«u«i.) 
thereof,  and  benefit  of  the  Public.  But  I do  not  mean 
hereby  to  disturb  the  bequest,  made  by  iny  Will  to 
the  said  Duke,  of  such  of  my  letters  and  papers  as  my 
executors  may,  on  examination,  consider  as  worth 
being  added  to  the  large  manuscript  collection  at  Stowe. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this 
28th  day  of  October,  1845. — thomas  Grenville.’’ 

The  testator  was  a descendant  of  an  old  stock,  rich 
in  gallant  soldiers  in  days  of  yore,  and  of  that  branch 
of  it  which  in  later  times  has  been  fertile  in  statesmen 
and  scholars.  He  had  already  entered  into  public  life 
when  Washington  was  beginning  to  organize  the  army 
which  won  American  Independence,  and  he  was  still 
living,  in  mental  vigour,  when  Charles  Napier  was  ci- 
vilizing Scinde,  and  Hardinge  w’as  beating  back  the 
Sikhs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  In  early  life  he  was 
the  supporter  arid  the  friend  of  Fox,  in  opposition  to 
his  family  connexions,  but  he  joined  in  the  temporary 
secession,  occasioned  by  the  course  which  that  states- 
man pursued  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  only  conspicuous  office  which  he  had  ever  held  in 
England — he  had  been  for  short  periods  British  Mi- 
nister at  Paris  and  at  Berlin — was  that  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  1806  and  1807,  and  this  office 
was  filled  for  too  brief  a term  to  afford  fair  evidence  of 
his  latent  powers.  The  refined  tastes  of  the  highly  cul- 
tivated student,  combined  with  a keen  enjoyment  of 
social  pleasures,  in  their  best  form,  may  probably  have 
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indisposed  him  for  the  career  of  politics  in  turbulent 
times.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  last  forty  years  of 
his  long  life  were,  as  regards  public  affairs,  those  of  a 
spectator  rather  than  of  an  actor.  In  private  life  his 
hospitalities  were  bounteous,  and  his  charities  both 
generous  and  nnobtrusive. 

The  office  alluded  to  in  his  codicil  was  that  of  “Chief- 
Justice  in  Kyre,  South  of  Trent.”  It  dated  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Kings.  In  the  palmy  days  of  their 
Forest -laws  it  was  an  important  post,  but  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  more  than  a convenient  sinecure  for  the 
reward  of  political  partisanship.  Of  those  old  Forest- 
judges  Mr.  Grenville  was  the  last,  and  it  is  no  insigni- 
ficant incident  in  English  life  that  many  a poor  student 
will  owe  his  access  to  choice  literary  treasures  in  the 
twentieth  centurj-,  partly  to  the  profits  which  had  accrued 
from  a feudal  office,  established  in  the  twelfth. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  decease,  the  Library 
contained  20,240  volumes,  comprising  about  16,000 
distinct  works.  Its  cost  was  upwards ' of  £54,000 , and 
in  the  authoritative  judgment  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  collection,  it  would 
have  sold  for  a larger  sum. ' Many  of  the  books  are  en- 
riched by  Mr.  Grenville’s  MS.  notes,  usually  written  on 
slips  of  paper , for  the  preservation  of  which  ample  pre- 
caution has  doubtless  been  taken.  Sometimes  these 
notes  are  additions  to  other  notes  of  earlier  and  famous 
owners.  For  uniform  beauty  of  condition  and  splendour 
of  binding  it  is  probably — having  regard  to  its  extent 


* Parliamentary  returns  of  1841,  No.  139,  p.  II. 
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— without  a rival.  The  Grolier  and  De  Thou  volume.s  .oo«  m. 
(of  the  latter  there  are  no  less  than  forty)  were  numer-  ubrar,  of  th. 
ous,  and,  of  course,  untouched.  Original  bindings  were  (continued.) 
usually  retained , and  when  necessary  repaired  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  other  cases,  the  best  binders — the 
Lewises  and  the  Mackenzies  of  the  day — employed  all 
their  taste  and  skill  in  the  suitable,  and  oftpn  the 
magnificent,  adornment  of  the  books. 
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FURTHER  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  FROM  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 
THE  SYRIAC  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  ST.  MARY  DEI- 
PARA,  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
READING-ROOM.  1847-1857. 


I myself  have  aeon  vast  lieapa  of  Uanuarripta . . . 
of  the  Fathera,  or  other  learned  authors,  in  the  Mo- 
nasteries at  Mount  Athna,  and  eUeahere,  all  covered 
over  with  dust  and  dirt,  and  many  of  them  rotted  and 
spoiled. 

CovBL  (IdT.'i).  Samf  Account  of  the  (irtth  i'kw'ch. 


Wliat  AotKiuariaii,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  he 

arrested by  distant  barriers,  when  beyond  them 

a whole  Harem  of  Yirtfin  M8tf.  wooed  his  enibrare, 
glowing,  like  so  many  Houris,  with  immortal  youth, 
and  rich  in  charms  which  increased  with  each  revolv- 
ing Century? 

Htepiiee.  F.M»ay»  in  FccletiaMficat  AtoprapAy. 


Fok  three  centuries  the  attention  of  scholars  had  been 
repeatedly  attracted  towards  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  as  the  mysterious  repositories  of  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Numerous  were  the  attempts  to  explore  them, 
and  frequent  such  small  and  fragmentary  acquisitions 
as  served  but  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  keep  ex- 
pectation alive.  Gilles  de  Loche  told  Peiresc  a tra- 
veller’s story  of  a colleetion  he  had  seen  of  “about 
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eight  thousand  volumes,  some  of  them  as  old  .as  the  time 
-of  St.  Anthony,”  and  it  is  probable  that  he  spoke,  but 
not  unadornedly,  of  the  veiy  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara,  or  “of  the  Syrians,”  now  so  famous. 

About  the  year  1680,  Robert  Huntington,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Kaphoe.  visited  the  Nitnan  monasteries,  and 
made  special  and  eager  inquiries  for  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  the  existence  of  which 
there  had  been  wide-spread  belief  amongst  the  learned, 
since  the  time  of  Ussher.  But  his  quest  was  fruitless, 
although , as  it  is  now  well  known , a Syriac  version 
of  some  of  those  epistles  did  really  exist  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  which  he  visited.  The  monks  then,  as 
afterwards,  were  chary  of  showing  their  MSS.,  small 
as  was  the  care  they  took  of  them.  The  only  MSS. 
mentioned  by  Huntington,  in  recording  his  visits  to 
three  of  the  principal  communities, — St.  Mary  Deipara, 
St.  Macarius,  and  El  Baramous, — are  an  Old  Testament 
in  the  Estrangelo  character;  two  volumes  of  Chrysos- 
tom, Coptic  and  Arabic;  a Coptic  Lectionary  in  four 
volumes;  and  a New  Testament,  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century , these  mo- 
nasteries received  the  successive  visits  of  Sonnini,  of  W.  G. 
Browne,  and  of  General  Andreossy.  Sonnini  says  nothing 
of  books.  Browne  saw  but  few, — among  them  an  Arabo- 
Coptic  Leocicon,  the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  Arabic, — although  he  was  told 
by  the  Superior  that  they  had  nearly  800  volumes,' 

* Brownp,  Travels  in  Africa  ^ 
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with  none  of  which  they  would  part.  General  Andre- 
ossy,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  slightingly  of  the  books 
as  merely  “ascetic  works,  ...some  in  Arabic,  and  some 
in  Coptic,  with  an  Arabic  translation  in  the  margin,” 
but  adds:  “We  brought  away  some  of  this  latter  class, 
which  appear  to  have  a date  of  six  centuries.”  This 
was  in  1799.* 

Twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (then  Lord  Prudhoe)  made  more  elabo- 
rate researches.  His  immediate  object  was  a philo- 
logical one,  his  Lordship  desiring  to  further  Mr.  Tat- 
tam's  labours  on  a Coptic  and  Arabic  Dictionary.  Hear- 
ing that  “Libraries  w’ere  said  to  be  preserved,  both  at 
the  Baromous  and  Syrian  convents,”  he  proceeded  to 
El  Baromous,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Linant,  and  en- 
camped outside  the  walls.  “The  monks  in  this  convent,” 
says  the  Duke,  “ about  twelve  in  number,  appeared  poor 
and  ignorant.  They  looked  on  us  with  great  jealousy, 
and  denied  having  any  books,  except  those  in  the 
church,  wdiich  they  showed  us.”  But,  having  been 
judiciously  mollified  by  some  little  seductive  present, 
on  the  next  day,  “in  a moment  of  good  humour,  they 
agreed  to  show  us  their  Library.  From  it  I selected  a 
certain  number  of  manuscripts  which,  with  the  Lexicon 
{Selim)  already  mentioned,  were  carried  into  the  monk's 

room.  A long  deliberation  ensued as  to  my  offers 

to  purchase  them.  Only  one  could  write,  and  at  last  it 

* Huntington,  Ob.^ervations  (in  Rav’s  Collection  of  Curious  Voyages); 
C.  S.  Sonnini,  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turley;  Andreossr,  Mrmoire  $ur 
lei  Vallees  des  Lacs  de  Satron^  Ar.;  and  the  summary  of  the  passages  in 
these  and  other  authors,  bearing  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Monasteries,  in  an 
ex<*elleTit  article  in  the  Quarterly  /fer/eir,  Ixxrii.  45-SS. 
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agreed  that  he  should  copy  the  Selim,  which  copy, 
and  the  MSS.  I had  collected,  were  to  be  mine,  in  ex- 
change for  a fixed  sum  of  dollars , to  which  I added  a 
present  of  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  such  other  articles, 

as  I had  to  offer.” After  narrating  the  acquisition 

of  a few  other  MSS.  at  the  Syrian  convent  or  convent 
of  St.  Mary  Deipara , his  Lordship  proceeds : “ These 
MSS.  I presented  to  Mr.  Tattam,  and  gave  him  some 
account  of  the  small  room  with  its  trap -door  through 
which  I descended,  candle  in  hand,  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  where  books,  and  parts  of  books,  and 
scattered  leaves,  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
were  lying  in  a mass,  on  which  I stood In  appear- 

ance it  seemed  as  if,  on  some  sudden  emergency,  the 
whole  Library  had  been  thrown  for  security  down  this 
trap -door,  and  that  they  liatl  remained  undisturbed  in 
their  dust  and  neglect,  for  some  centuries.”'  Ten  years 
later,  Mr.  Tattam  himself  continued  these  researches. 
But,  in  the  interval,  they  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
energetic  and  accomplished  traveller,  Mr.  Robert  Cur- 
zon,  to  whose  charming  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant  it  is  mainly  owing  that  a curious  aspect  of  mo- 
nastic life,  which  theretofore  had  only  interested  a few 
scholars , has  become  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers 
of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Curaon’s  researches  were  much  more  thorough 
than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  felicitous 
in  his  endeavours  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  monks, 
and  seems  often  to  have  made  his  visits  as  pleasant  to 


* Lord  Prudhoo’s  in  Quartf^rltf  Rerietr,  ufn  supra. 
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his  hosts,  as  afterwards  to  his  readers.  But,  how  at- 
tractive soever , only  one  of  them  has  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  our  present  topic; — that,  namely,  to 
the  convent  of  the  Syrians,  mentioned  already.  “I 
found,”  says  Mr.  Curzon,  “ several  Coptic  MSS.  lying  on 
the  floor,  but  some  were  placed  in  niches  in  the  stone 
wall.  They  were  all  on  paper,  except  three  or  four, 
one  of  which  was  a superb  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  a 
commentary  by  one  of  the  early  fathers.  Two  others 
were  doing  duty  as  coverings  to  large  open  pots  or 
jars  which  had  contained  preserves,  long  since  evapor- 
ated. On  the  floor  I found  a fine  Coptic  and  Arabic 
Dictionary,  with  which  they  refused  to  part.”  After  a 
most  graphic  account  of  a conversation  with  the  Father 
Abbot — the  talk  being  enlivened  with  many  cups  of 
rosoglio — he  proceeds  to  recount  his  visit  to  a “small 
closet,  vaulted  with  stone,  which  was  filled  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more  with  loose  leaves  of  Syriac 
MSS.,  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief  treasures ’of  the 
British  Museum.”  The  collection  thus  “preserved,” 
was  that  of  the  Coptic  monks ; the  same  monastery  con- 
tained another  which  was  that  of  the  Abyssinian  monks. 
“The  disposition  of  the  MSS. in  the  Library,”  continues 

Mr.  Curzon,  “was  very  original The  room  was 

about  twenty -six  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  high ; the  roof  was  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
palm-trees.  A wooden  shelf  was  carried,  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  around  the  walls,  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
door,  — and  underneath  the  shelf  various  long  wooden 
pegs,  projected  from  the  wall,....  on  which  hung  the 
Abyssinian  MSS.,  of  which  this  curious  Library  was 
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entirely  composed.  The  books  of  Abyssinia  are  bound 
in  the  usual  way , sometimes  in  red  leather,  and  some- 
times in  wooden  boards  ....  they  are  then  enclosed  in  a 

case to  which  is  attached  a strap,  ....  and  by  these 

straps  the  books  were  hung  to  the  wooden  pegs,  three 
or  four  on  a peg,  or  more,  if  the  books  were  small; 
their  usual  size  was  that  of  a small,  very  thick  quarto. 

Almost  all  Abyssinian  books  are  written  upon 

skins They  have  no  cursive  writing;  each  letter  is 

therefore  painted,  as  it  were,  with  the  reed-pen 

Some  MSS.  are  adorned  with  the  quaintest  and  grim- 
mest illustrations  conceivable, — and  some  are  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  the  best  specimens  of  calli- 
graphy in  any  language.”  Then  follows  an  amusing 
account  of  the  “higgling  of  the  market,”  after  a trulv 
Abyssinian  fashion , ending  in  the  acquisition  of  books, 
of  the  whole  of  which  the  travellers  could  not , by  any 
packing  or  stuffing,  make  their  bags  containable.  “In 
this  dreadful  dilemma,  — seeing  that  the  quarto  was 
the  most  imperfect,  I abandoned  it,  and  I have  now 
reason  to  believe,  on  seeing  the  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum,  that  this  was  the  famous  book,  with  the  date 
of  A.  D.  411,  the  most  precious  acquisition  to  any  Li- 
brary that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  with  the 
exception,  as  I conceive,  of  some  in  my  own  collection. 
This  book , which  contains  some  lost  works  of  Eu- 
sebius, has fallen  into  better  hands  than  mine.”' 

In  the  following  year  (1838),  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam, 
now  Archdeacon  of  Bedford , in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 

* Curzon,  ubi  mpra^  92-95*. 
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pose  wliicli  had  previously  enlisted  Lord  Prudhoe’s  co- 
operation, set  out  upon  his  expedition  into  Egypt.  He 
arrived  at  Cairo  in  October,  and  in  November  proceed- 
ed up  the  Nile,  as  fiir  as  Esneh,  visiting  many  monas- 
teries, and  inspecting  their  Libraries,  in  most  of  which 
he  only  met  with  liturgies  and  service-books.  Sanabou 
was  an  exception,  for  there  he  found  eighty-two  Coptic 
MSS.,  some  of  them  very  fine. 

Continuing  the  narrative,  (as  the  Quarterly  Review 
has  quoted  it,  from  the  printed  but  impublished  Jour- 
nal of  Miss  Platt,  the  Archdeacon's  accomplished  rela- 
tive, and  his  companion  on  the  tour),  we  find  that  on 
the  12th  of  January  they  started  across  the  desert  for 
the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  and  pitched  their  tent  at 
a short  distance  from  the  monastery  of  Macarius.  The 
monks  told  them  that  of  these  convents  there  had  once 
been,  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts the  ruins,  it  is  said,  may  still  be  seen.  At  the 
convent  of  the  Syrians,  the  Archdeacon  was  received 
with  much  civility,  not,  however,  unaccompanied  by  a 
sort  of  cautious  circumspection.  After  a look  at  the 
church,  followed  by  the  indispensable  pipes  and  coffee, 
the  monks  asked  the  cause  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  his  visit.  He  told  them  discreetly  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  .w  their  books.  “They  replied  that 
they  had  no  more  than  what  he  had  seen  in  the  church; 
upon  which  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  knew  they 
had.”  A conference  ensued,  and,  on  the  next  day,  they 
“conducted  him  to  the  tower,  and  then  into  a dark 
vault,  where  he  found  a great  quantity  of  very  old  and 
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valuable  Syriac  MSS.  He  selected  six  quarto  volumes, 
and  took  them  to  the  superior’s  room.  He  was  next 
shown  a room  in  the  tower,  where  he  found  a number 
of  Coptic  and  Arabic  MSS.,  principally  liturgies , with 
a beautiful  copy  of  the  Gospels.  He  then  asked  to  see 
the  rest.  The  monks  looked  surprised  to  find  he  knew 
of  others,  and  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  deny  that 
they  had  any  more,  but  at  length  produced  the  key  of 
the  apartment,  where  the  other  books  were  kept,  and 
admitted  him.  After  looking  them  over,  he  went  to 
the  superior’s  room,  where,  all  the  priests  were  assem- 
bled , fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number ; one  of  them  brought 
a Coptic  and  Arabic  Selim  or  Lexicon,  which  Mr.  Tattam 
wished  to  purchase;  they  informed  him  they  could  not 
part  with  it , . . . but  consented  to  make  him  a copy.  He 
paid  for  two  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  he  had  placed  in  the 
superior’s  room,  for  the  priests  could  not  be  persuaded  to 

part  with  more The  superior  would  have  sold  the 

dictionary  but  was  afraid  because  the  patriarch  had  writ- 
ten in  it  a curse  upon  any  one  who  should  take  it  away.” 
[It  was  the  same  volume  which  had  been  vainly  coveted 
by  Mr.  Curzon  as  well  as  by  several  preceding  travellers, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  he  “ put  it  in  one  of  the 
niches  of  the  wall,  where  it  remained  about  two  years, 
when  it  was  purchased  and  brought  away  for  me  by  a 
gentleman  at  Cairo.”]  “In  the  convent  of  El  Baramous,” 
continues  Miss  Platt,  “Mr.  Tattam  found  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Coptic  and  Arabic  Liturgies,  and  a 
very  large  Dictionary  in  both  languages.  In  the  tower 
is  an  apartment,  with  a trap- door  in  the  floor,  opening 
into  a dark  hole,  full  of  loose  loaves  of  Arabic  and 
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Coptic  manuscripts.”  At  the  monastery  of  Amba-Bi- 
schoi  Mr.  Tattara  saw  a lofty  vaulted  room  so  strewn 
with  loose  MS.  leaves  as  scarcely  to  afford  a glimpse  of 
the  floor,  on  which  they  lay,  “in  some  places  a quarter 
of  a yard  deep.”  At  the  Macarius  convent  a similar 
sight  presented  itself,  but  of  these  Mr.Tattam  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  off  about  a hundred. 

As  the  reader  may  well  imagine,  the  charms  of  the 
Syriac  MSS.  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  Mr. 
Tattam’s  heart  to  admit  of  an  easy  parting.  Many  were 
the  longing,  lingering  looks , mentally  directed  towards 
them.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  his  re- 
tiu'n  to  Cairo,  he  had  added  four  choice  books  to  his 
previous  spoils.  In  February  he  resolved  to  revisit  the 
■ convents , and  once  more  to  ply  his  most  persuasive 
arguments.  He  was  manfully  seconded  by  his  Egyptian 
servant,  Mohammed,  whose  favourite  methods  of  nego- 
tiation much  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Curzon.  “The 
Archdeacon  soon  returned,”  says  Miss  Platt,  “followed 
by  Mohammed  and  one  of  the  Bedouins,  bearing  a large 
sack,  full  of  splendid  Syriac  MSS.  on  vellum.  They  were 
safely  deposited  in  the  tent.”  At  Amba-Bischoi  a suc- 
cessful bargain  was  struck  for  an  old  Pent (i/ewcA  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic,  and  a beautiful  Coptic  Evangdiary.  On 
the  next  day,  “Mohammed  brought  from  the  priests 
of  Soriani  a stupendous  volume,  beautifuUy  written  in 
the  Syriac  characters,  with  a very  old  worm-eaten 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  from  Amba-Bischoi,  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  but  not  quite  perfect.”  The  remainder 
of  the  story,  or  rather  the  greater  part  of  what  remains, 
will  be  most  concisely  told  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer. 
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“The  MSS.  which  Mr.  Tattam  has  thus  obtained  in 
due  time  arrived  in  England.  Such  of  them  as  were  in 
tlie  Syriac  language  ...  were  disposed  of  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum.  ...  Forty-nine  manuscripts 
of  extreme  antiquity,  containing  some  valuable  works 
long  since  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  versions  of 
others  written  several  centuries  earlier  than  any  copies 
of  the  originals  known  to  exist,  constituted  such  an  ad- 
dition as  has  been  rarely  if  ever  made  at  one  time  to 
any  library.  The  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  procured 
by  Mr.  Rich  had  already  made  the  Library  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  conspicuous  for  this  class  of  literature;  but 
the  treasure  of  manuscripts  from  Egypt  rendered  it  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  Europe. 

“From  the  accounts  which  Lord  Prudhoe,  Mr.  Cur- 
zon,  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  given  of  their  visits  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Syrians,  it  was  evident  that  but  few 
of  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  it  had  been  removed 
since  the  time  of  Assemani;  and  probable  that  no  less 
a number  than  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  must  be 
still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  Moreover,  from 
several  notes  ...  in  the  MSS.  already  brought  to  England, 
it  was  certain  that  most  of  them  must  be  of  very  consid- 
erable antiquity In  several  of  these  notices  Moses  of 

Tecrit  states  that  in  the  year  932  he  brought  into  the 
(’onvent  from  Mesopotamia  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  As  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
even  so  many  as  one  hundred  of  these  MSS.  had  ever 
been  taken  away  (for  those  which  were  procured  for 
the  Papal  Library  by  the  two  Assemani,  added  to  those 
which  Mr.  Curaon  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  brought  to  Eng- 
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land,  do  not  amount  to  that  number),  there  was  suffi- 
cient ground  for  supposing  that  the  Convent  of  the 
Syrians  still  possessed  not  fewer  than  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes,  which  at  the  latest  must  have 
been  written  before  the  tenth  centurj'.  Application  ac- 
cordingly was  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Treasury; 
a sum  was  granted  to  enable  them  to  send  again  into 
Egypt,  and  Mr.  Tattam  readily  undertook  the  commis- 
sion. The  time  was  most  opportune  Had  much 

more  delay  been  interposed,  these  MSS.,  which  jterhaps 
constitute  the  greatest  accession  of  valuable  literature 
which  has  been  brought  from  the  East  into  Europe  since 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  would,  in  all  probabihty, 
have  been  now  the  pride  of  the  Biblioth'eque  Jmpdriale.’' 

Mr.  Tattam  thought  he  could  work  most  effectively 
through  the  influence  of  a neighbouring  Sheik  with  the 
Superior  of  the  Convent.  By  this  means  he  obtained, 
after  some  delays,  a promise  that  all  the  Syriac  MSS. 
should  be  taken  to  the  Sheik’s  house  and  there  bar- 
gained for.  “My  servant,”  he  says,  “had  taken  ten  men 
and  eight  donkeys  from  the  village;  had  eonveyed  ... 
and  already  bargained  for  them,  which  I confirmed. 
That  night  we  carried  our  boxes,  paper,  and  string, 
and  packed  them  all.  ...  Before  ten  in  the  morning  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Alexandria.’’  But,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  the  monks  were  too  crafty  for  Mr.  Tat- 
tam to  cope  with. 

The  collection  thus  obtained,  reached  the  British  Mu- 
seum on  the  1st  May,  1843.  When  the  cases  were 
opened,  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  MSS.  were  perfect. 
Nearly  two  hundred  volumes  had  been  torn  into  sepa- 
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rate  leav'es,  and  then  mixed  up  together,  by  blind 
chance  and  human  stupidity.  It  was  a perplexing  sight. 
But  the  eyes  that  looked  on  it  belonged  to  a seeing 
head.  Even  into  a little  chaos  like  this,  almost  hopeless 
as  at  first  glance  it  seemed,  the  learning,  assiduity,  and 
patience  of  Mr.  Cureton  gradually  brought  order.  Of 
necessity  the  task  took  a long  time.  First  came  the  se- 
paration of  the  fragments  of  different  works,  and  then 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  into  volumes,  with  no 
aid  from  pagination  or  catchwords.  With  the  transla- 
tion of  extant  Greek  works,  the  collation  of  their  ori- 
ginals gave,  of  course,  great  help.  But  in  a multitude  of 
cases  every  leaf  had  to  be  read  and  closely  studied. 

Within  about  eighteen  months  of  the  reception  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Cureton  had  ascertained  that  the  number  of 
volumes — reckoning  books  made  up  of  fragments,  as 
well  as  complete  works — amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventeen,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
were  on  vellum,  and  seventy  on  paper;  all  in  Syriac  or 
Aramaic,  except  one  volume  of  Coptic  fragments.  With 
the  forty-nine  volumes  previously  acquired,  an  addition 
was  thus  made  to  the  MS.  department  of  the  National 
Library  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  volumes.  Many 
of  these  volumes  contain  two,  three,  or  four  distinct 
works  of  different  dates  bound  together,  so  that  prob- 
ably, in  the  whole,  there  were  of  MSS.  and  parts  of 
MSS.  upwards  of  1000,  written  in  all  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  at  periods  which  range 
from  the  year  411  to  the  year  1292.  Of  the  specific 
character  and  contents  of  some  of  the  choicest  of  these 
MSS.  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 
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BOOK  III.  In  1844  Tischendorf  visited  the  monasteries  already 
uhr'ar,  of  uio  cxplored  by  Curzon  and  Tattam.  His  account  reproduces 

britiah  Uuaeuro.  ,,  . 

((.outiiiued.)  the  old  characteristics : “ Manuscripts  heaped  indiscrimi- 
nately  toget  her,  lying  on  the  ground,  or  thrown  into  large 

741/'  baskets  beneath  masses  of  dust The  excessive 

suspicion  of  these  monks  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  induce  them  to  produce  their  MSS.  in  spite  of  the 

e.xtreme  penury  which  surrounds  them But  much 

might  yet  be  found  to  reward  the  labour  of  the 
searcher.”  ‘ 

In  truth,  the  monks,  poor  and  simple  as  they  some- 
times seemed  to  be,  had  taken  very  sufficient  care  to 
keep  enough  of  literary  treasures  in  their  hands  to  re- 
ward “further  researches.”  Nearly  the  half  of  their  col- 
lection seems  to  have  been  withheld. 

A Mr.  Pacho  now  entered  on  the  scene  as  a negotia- 
tor for  the  obtainment  or  recovery  of  the  missing  “trea- 
uon''fo’r''th'ri*.  surcs  of  the  tombs.”  They  had  been  virtually  purchased 
Ms.s.  wuhh.id  before,  but  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  very  wisely  re- 
81.  M>ry  i>.i-  opciicd  the  public  purse,  and  at  length  secured  lor  the 
nation  an  inestimable  possession.  The  new  accession 
completed,  or  went  far  towards  completing,  many  MSS. 
which  before  were  tantalizingly  imperfect.  It  supplied 
a second  ancient  copy  of  the  famous  Ignatian  Epistles 
(to  St.  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans); 
many  fragments  of  Palimpsest  manuscripts  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  among  them  the  greater  part  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  in  Greek:  and  about  4000  lines  of  the  //iVirf,  writ- 
ten m a fine  square  uncial  letter,  apparently  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century.  The  total  number  of  volume.s 
• Tischendorf,  Travnh  »’«  the  Ea*t,  62. 
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thus  added  to  the  previous  collection  was  reckoned  to  BOOK  III. 

1 1 1 Ch«pt«r  IV. 

be  from  a hundred  and  forty  to  a hundred  and  fifty.  Library  of  tb« 

^ ^ ^ British  Museum. 

Mr.  Pacho’s  account  of  his  experiences  in  this  agency  (c»nunn«d.) 
is  highly  amusing,  but  too  long  for  insertion. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  final  accessions  from  the 
Nitrian  Convents,  an  important  series  of  modern  Histo- 
rical MSS.,  relating  more  especially  to  the  South  of 
Europe,  was  purchased  from  the  Ranuzzi  family  of  Bo- 
logna. The  papers  of  the  brothers  Laurence  Hyde,  .”‘a/diu*te 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
were  also  secured.  Additions,  too,  of  considerable  in- 
terest, were  made  to  the  theological  and  classical  sec- 
tions of  the  MSS.  department,  by  the  purchase  of  many 
velliun  MSS.,  ranging  in  date  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  1849  the  most  important  ac- 
quisitions related  to  our  British  history.  About  three 
hundred  documents  illustrative  of  the  English  wars  in 
France  (1418  to  1450),  nearly  a hundred  autograph 
letters  of  King  William  IH.,  and  an  extensive  series  of 
transcripts  from  the  archives  at  the  Hague,  were  thus 
gathered  for  the  future  historian.  In  1850  a curious 
series  of  StammbUcher,  three  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  and  in  date  extending  from  1554  to  1785,  was 
obtained  by  purchase.  These  Albums,  collectively,  con- 
tained more  than  27,000  autographs  of  persons  more 
or  less  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
activity.  Amongst  them  is  the  signature  of  Milton. 

The  acquisitions  of  1851  included  some  Biblical  MSS.  of 
great  curiosity;  an  extensive  series  of  autograph  let- 
ters (chiefly  from  the  Donnadieu  collection),  and  a large 
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number  of  papers  relating  to  the  affiiu’s  of  the  English 
Mint.' 

In  the  year  last  named,  Sir  Frederick  Madden  thus 
summed  up  the  accessions  to  his  Department,  since  the 
year  1836; 


Volumes  of  Manuscripts .,9051 

Rolls  of  Maps,  Pedijjrces,  etc t>68 

Manuscripts  on  Reed,  Bark,  or  other  like  material.  130 

Charters  and  Rolls C75G 

Papyri 42 

Seals  442 

And  he  adds:— “If  money  had  been  always  forthcom- 
ing, the  number  of  the  manuscripts  acquired  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  might  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  collec  tions  that  have  passed  into  other  hands,  namely, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers’  Sanscrit  MSS.;  Sir  William  Ouse- 
Icy 'sPersian;  Bruce’s  Ethiopic  and  Arabic,  Michael’s  He- 
brew; Libri's  Italian;  French,  Latin,  and  Miscellaneous; 
Barrels’ French  and  Latin;  as  well  as  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  and  English  manuscripts,  might 
all  have  been  united  to  the  Museum;  and  in  Sir  Fr.  Mad- 
den’s humble  opinion  they  ought  to  have  been  so  united. 
The  liberality  of  the  Treasury  becomes  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  individuals. 
Lord  Ashburnham,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  paid 
nearly  as  large  a sum  for  MSS.  as  has  been  expended 
on  the  national  collection  since  the  Museum  was  first 
founded.  * 

The  causes  which  at  this  period  tended  somewhat  to 

* (*ommuniculionf  relafiutj  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Britifh  hfuseum, 
p.  II. 
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slacken  the  growth  of  the  printed  collections  have  been 
glanced  at  already.  'But  during  the  fifteen  years  from 
1836  to  1851,  it  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  16,000  vo- 
lumes a year,  on  the  average.  When  the  e.stimates  of 
1852  were  under  discussion,  Mr.  Panizzi  stated  “that 
till  room  is  provided,  the  deficiencies  must  in  a great 
measure  continue,  and  new  [foreign]  books,  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  purehased.’"  The  grant  for  such  pur- 
chases was  therefore,  in  that  year,  limited  to  ^4000.’ 
In  a sub.sequent  report,  Mr.  Panizzi  added,  “that  he 
could  not  but  deeply  regret  the  ill-consequences  which 
must  accrue  by  allowing  old  deficiencies  to  continue, 
and  new  ones  to  accumulate.”’  From  the  same  report 
may  be  gathered  a precise  view  of  the  actual  addi- 
tions, from  all  sources,  during  the  quinr^uennium. 
1846-1850:— 


Years. 

Printed  volonteH 
added  by  pur- 
chase. 

Sumexpended 
in  purrhaitea. 

Printed  volumea 
added  by  gi/t 
and  by  copyright. 

Total  of  printed 
volumes  added. 

184G 

28,407 

f 8,910 

3,441 

31,848 

1847 

19,004 

„ 9,9T2 

35,871 

55,475 

1848 

17,218 

„ 8,572 

4,838 

22,050 

1849 

10,005 

„ 4,108 

4,201 

14,266 

1850 

11,793 

„ 4,527 

4,415 

10,208 

ToUl 

87,087 

36,059 

« 

52,766 

139,853 

Yearly  average 

17,417 

7,211 



27,970 

The  Report  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  was 
made  in  furtherance  of  the  good  and  fruitful  suggestion 
that  a great  reading  room  should  be  built  within  the 

* CommutiicotionBf  etc.  p.  23. 

- An  account  of  the  entimated  chtirges  of  the  Bnt.  Museumy  lb52,  p.  3. 

* Communicationfy  etc.,  ubi  tnipra,  30. 
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inner  quadrangle.  Judging  from  the  past,  argued  Mr. 
Panizzi,  in  June  1852,  “and  supposing  tliat  for  the  next 
ten  years  from  £7000  to  £7500  be  yearly  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  printed  books,  the  increase  ...  would  be  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  27,000  volumes  a year,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  chance  of  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  owing  to  the  purchase  or  donation  of 
any  large  collection.  It  was  owing  to  the  splendid  bequest 
of  Mr.  Grenville  that  the  additions  to  the  collection  in 
1847  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  more  than  55,000 
volumes.  After  the  steady  and  regular  addition  of 
about  27,000  volumes  for  ten  years  together  here  reck- 
oned upon,  the  collection  of  printed  books  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  might  defy  comparison,  and  would  ap- 
proach as  near  as  seems  practicable  in  such  matters  to 
a state  of  completeness.  The  increase  for  the  ten  years 
next  following  might  be  fairly  reduced  to  two-thirds 
of  the  above  sum.  At  this  rate,  the  collection  of  books 
which  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  would  be  double  of  what  it  now  is  in  twenty 
years  from  the  present  time  [1852].”  At  the  date  of 
this  Report  the  number  of  volumes  was  upwards  of 
470,000.  It  now  (January,  1858)  exceeds  500,000  vo- 
lumes. The  increase,  therefore,  although  it  has  not 
quite  kept  pace  with  Mr.  Panizzi's  hopeful  anticipations 
in  1852,  has  actually  reached  a larger  yearly  average 
during  the  last  quinquennium,  than  was  attained  in  the 
like  period  from  1846  to  1850. 

The  extended  accommodation  for  readers,  and  the 
increased  facilities  of  all  kinds  provided  for  them,  in  the 
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noble  Reading-Room  which  was  opened  in  June  1857, 
are  still  more  remarkable.  Those  few  surviving  students 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  who,  like  the  late  Isaac 
DTsraeli,  were  wont  to  read  occasionally  in  the  dingy 
but  by  no  means  unattractive  rooms  of  Montagu  House, 
must  feel  the  contrast  to  be  a striking  one.  “ There  we 
were,”  said  the  veteran  antiquary,  “little  attended  to, 
musing  in  silence  and  oblivion;  for  sometimes  we  had 
to  wait  a day  or  two,  till  the  volume  so  eagerly  de- 
manded, slowly  appeared.”  ‘ At  the  much  later  period 
(within  my  own  ‘Reader’  e.xperiencc),  when  those 
rooms  at  the  south-end  of  the  new  building  which  for 
more  than  twenty  years  past  have  belonged  to  the  de- 
partment of  MSS.,  were  used  as  Reading  Rooms,  the 
accommodation  was  poor  and  the  service  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  methods  of  the  present  time.  These 
rooms  would  scarcely  contain  a hundred  readers,  with 
any  tolerable  comfort,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  at  the 
opposite  angle,  not  above  a hundred  and  forty.  All  of  them 
were  dark  in  winter,  and  ill-ventilated  at  all  times.  In 
1850somebetterarrangementsofdetail  were  introduced, 
which  increased  the  accommodation  so  as  to  admit  of 
perhaps  a hundred  and  sixty  simultaneous  readers  with 
some  degree  of  comfort;  and  with  the  practical  result 
of  increasing  themumber  of  visits  paid  by  readers,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  of  that  year,  to  26,615,  as  com- 
pared with  20,857,  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Central- Reading  Room  provides  ample 
facilities  for  thrice  that  number.  Finally, — on  this  head, 
— in  1811,  the  number  of  readers'  tickets  granted  was 
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269 ; in  1 849  it  was  3049 ; it  has  risen,  I believe  in  1857, 
to  upwards  of  ^5000.  Of  the  total  yearly  number  of  ri- 
sits  paid  to  tlie  Reading-Rooms  for  purposes  of  study  or 
research  (since  any  careful  account  of  them  has  been 
kept),  the  following  is  a tabular  view : — 


Year. 

Total  nanib«r. 

Year. 

Total  ounber. 

About 

About 

1810 

1,950 

78,533 

1815 

1851 

78,211 

1820 

1852 

72,226 

1825 

22,800 

1853 

67,794 

1830 

31,200 

1854 

56,132 

1835 

63,460 

1855 

53,567 

1840 

67,542 

1856 

53,422 

1845 

64,427 

1857 

Of  the  methods  of  admission,  the  Catalogues,  and  the 
other  appliances  wlxich  are  furnished,  I propose  to  give 
some  account,  when  treating  of  those  matters  more  sys- 
tematically, as  parts  of  the  Practical  economy  of 
Libraries. 
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Com«,  go  with  us;  vf'U  guid**  tlife  to  our  HouJ», 

And  the<*  tlie  rirh  trrojiurea  we  have  got; 

Which,  with  ouraelvct,  are  all  at  thy  dlapoae. 

Tht  Tvo  titnHetntn  o/  IVroao,  Act  tv,  8cene  1. 

The  Cottonian  Collection,  as  we  have  seen,  is  omi- 
nently  historical  in  its  contents,  lo  amass  the  mum-  chapter  v. 

p 1 • • n • T>»  Library  of 

ments  and  state-papers  of  his  native  country  was  Sir  Ro-  «>•  Bmuh 
bert  Cotton’s  prime  ambition.  So  eminent  was  his  success  (Continued.) 
that,  after  the  losses  which  have  been  narrated,  it  is  still 
the  great  treasure-house  of  our  British  antiquities.  Tlie 
charters  and  original  letters  of  our  kings  are  here  to  be  Thrcononjiss 
seen  in  rich  abundance.  The  monastic  chartularies  alone 
amount  to  about  150  volumes.  There  is  a still  larger 
number  of  volumes  concerning  the  negociations  be- 
tween England  and  the  other  European  States.  Most 
of  them  relate  to  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  are  of  the  Tudor  period:  but  there  are  many 
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volumes  on  our  international  afiFairs  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Venice,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  old  Chro- 
nicles are  numerous  and  fine.  There  are  also  biblical 
MSS.  of  high  value.  The  famous  Durham  Book  of  the 
eig  hth  century,  for  example,  has  been  mentioned  already, 
in  relation  to  its  curious  history. 

Of  the  Royal  MSS.,  the  biblical  and  other  sections 
of  the  class  “Theology”  are  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. The  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  a world-wide  celebrity, 
as  one  of  the  two  most  ancient  and  precious  copies  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint  which-have  come  down  to  us. 
Queen  Mary’s  Psalter  and  King  James  the  First’s  Basi- 
lican Doron  have  long  been  cynosures  for  the  eyes  of 
visitors.  Here,  too,  the  works  of  the  old  Chroniclers 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  more  than  fifty  in  number. 
Those  of  the  old  schoolmen  are  more  abundant  still,  but 
are,  of  course,  less  generally  attractive.  There  is  a cu- 
rious series  of  the  domestic  music- books  of  King 
Henry  VI 11;  a volume  of  French  Romances,  which  was 
presented  by  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  is  richly  illuminated. 
Many  of  the  theological  manuscripts  in  this  col- 
lection still  bear  upon  their  fly-leave.8  those  plain-spoken 
anathemas  against  purloinment  or  alienation  which 
testify  of  their  monastic  origin,  and  of  their  probable 
transit  through  the  hands  of  Leland  or  of  Cheke. 

The  noble  MSS.  of  the  H.vrleian  Library  will  be 
best  characterized  in  the  words  of  the  preface  to  the  old 
Catalogue,  whose  compiler  wrote  thus: — 
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“First,  for  the  Topogrraphieal  part,  histories  and  surveys  of  se- 
veral counties,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants;  memorials  of 
the  founding  and  incorporation  of  cities,  towns,  boruuglis,  and  vil- 
lages, with  the  most  remarkable  events  that  have  happened  to  each; 
their  antiquities,  and  other  curiosities.  Acconnts  of  the  erections 
of  temples,  castles,  and  other  buildings;  and  of  the  remains  (if  any) 
of  such  as  have  been  destroyed.  The  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  parishes,  foundations  of  religious  houses,  books  of  ancient 
tenures,  inquisitions,  post  mortem  escheats,  customaries,  terriers  of 
manors,  perambulations  of  forests,  accounts  of  ancient  coin,  inonn- 
mental  inscriptions,  forts,  camps,  roads,  military  ways,  and  other  an- 
tiquities, which  hare  been  casually  discovered  in  particular  places. 
Notes  concerning  the  most  remarkable  rivers,  mountains,  mines,  mi- 
nerals, and  other  curiosities.  A variety  of  tracts  and  memoranda 
relating  to  particnlar  parts  of  England,  as  well  in  its  pristine  state, 
when  separated  into  petty  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  principalitie>, 
during  the  times  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  as  subsequently, 
when  under  the  dominion  of  one  monarch;  divided  into  counties, 
ridings,  rapes,  wapentakes,  etc.  ... 

**  Secondly,  for  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  valuable  co- 
pies of  our  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers,  as  Uildas,  Nenniu.^, 
Asserius  Mcnevensis,  Alfred  of  Beverly,  Abbot  Benedict,  Castoreus, 
or  John  Beaver,  J.  Brompton,  Raulf  Bonn,  Douglas,  Monk  of  Gla.«- 
tonbury,  Edmerus,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
William  Giseburn,  R.  Hoveden,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Peter  de  Ick- 
ham,  John  Joselyne,  R.  Higden,  Peter  Langtoft,  T.  Lewis,  Adam 
Murimuth,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Robertas  Montensis,  John  Pyke. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Robert  de  Reading,  Thomas  Rudbume,  Si- 
meon of  Durham,  Richard  Sporte,  Nicholas  Trivett,  John  Walling- 
ford, Thomas  Walsingham,  Walter  of  Coventry,  Gotselinus  de 
Ssneto  Bertino,  and  sundry  anonymous  authors  of  good  value.  A 
finely  illuminated  copy  of  John  Harding's  chronicle,  much  more 
perfect  than  the  edition  published  by  Grafton,  and  containing  the 
letter  of  defiance  sent  to  King  Henry  the  IV.  by  the  old  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Henry  Hotspur,  his  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
hia  brother,  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  some  disconrses  of 
the  same  old  Earl  touching  John  of  Gaunt;  a map  of  Scotland 
from  Carlisle  to  the  water  of  Tay;  and  another  from  thence  to 
Sutherland  and  Caithnos;  with  sundry  other  matters  omitted  like- 
wise by  Grafton.  A transcript  of  John  de  T'revisa's  translation  of 
Higden's  Poiychronicon,  differing  from  the  account  given  of  that 
work  by  Bale  and  Pitts;  together  with  several  other  translatioiiK 
and  compositions  of  Trevtsa,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  book. 
No  less  than  four  ancient  copies  of  the  Foit/cratica  Temporum  of 
Unger  Ccstronsis;  from  whence  R.  Higden  stole  his  Polychronicon, 
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The  famous  and  very  ancient  copy  of  William  Malmsbury  a ela- 
borate  treatise  de  Gettu  Rtgum  Anglorum,  which  was  formerly  pre- 
served with  great  religious  care  at  Rochester.  An  exemplar  of  his 
four  hooks,  de  Geitis  Pontificum,  written  in  the  12th  century;  and 
several  transcripts  of  the  Dunstable  Chronicle,  one  whereof  is  most 
beautifully  illuminated;  and  another  adorned  with  the  blazon  of 
the  arms  of  divers  Emperors  and  Kings. 

“Chronicles  and  histories  of  Abbeys  and  other  religions  houses, 
as  those  of  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  Alnewik,  Bermondsey,  St.  Ed- 
mund's  Bury,  St.  Davids',  Hales,  Litchfield,  Ely,  St  Paul’s  Lon- 
don, and  Peterborough. 

“Lives  of  particular  kings,  and  histories  of  their  reign;  as  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  King  Harold,  of  whoso  life  and  miracles 
here  is  a very  fair  copy,  written  in  the  12th  century.  Henry  I., 
Richard  I.,  Henry  IH.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  and  Edward  III. 
The  history  of  Richard  II.,  written  by  Fran,  de  Marque,  a French 
gentleman,  attendant  on  the  court  in  the  Queen’s  service;  adorned 
with  16  admirable  paintings,  wherein  the  principal  persons  and  ha- 
bits of  those  times  are  most  accurately  represented.  As  also  those 
of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VL,  and  Edward  IV. 

“Many  original  instructions  to  ambassadors,  and  ^tters  which 
passed  between  them  and  the  chief  ministers  of  their  courts;  to- 
gether with  authentic  copies  of  an  immense  number  of  others. 

“Letters  to  and  from  foreign  prinecs  and  states,  negociations, 
alliances,  leagues,  truces,  and  treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation. A series  of  Writs  of  Summons  to  Parliament  from  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  to  the  2 1st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
in  many  places  larger  and  more  correct  than  the  work  published 
under  that  title  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Transcripts  of  the  rolls, 
journals,  and  memoranda  of  parliament;  particularly  a copy  of  the 
parliament  rolls,  beginning  at  the  4th  year  of  King  Edward  II., 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  last  parliament  of  King  Henry  VIII. , 
in  thirty  volumes;  amongst  which  are  the  parliament  rolls  of  the 
5th,  8th,  and  9th  years  of  King  Edward  II.,  which  are  with  others, 
omitted  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  Abridgment  of  the  Tower  re- 
cords, and  by  him  supposed  to  have  been  lost  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  first  fear  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1740,  in  69  vols.  As  also  one  hundred  and  eleven 
other  volumes,  containing  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  first  year  (inclusive)  of  King  Edward  VI.  to  the  8th  day 
of  March  1701.  A numerous  collection  of  privileges,  orders  of 
parliament,  and  sundry  papers  relative  to  parliamentary  afiairs. 

“Proclamations,  original  letters,  journals,  and  other  books  of 
the  Privy  Council;  books  of  aids,  subsidies,  reliefs,  taxes,  granted 
to  sundry  particular  Kings  of  England,  and  accompt  books  of  the 
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product  and  disposal  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown. 

Letters,  papers,  books  of  doequots,  etc.  relative  to  the  office 
of  the  privy  seal,  signet,  ordnance,  admiralty,  navy,  victualling 
custom,  and  excise.  Three  volumes  of  very  interesting  original 
papers  and  letters,  which  belonged  to  John  Holies,  Duke  of  New« 
castle,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Queen  Anne,  giving  a better  insight 
into  the  transactions  of  those  times,  and  the  immense  success  is* 
sued  on  account  of  the  forces  employed  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, than  can  easily  bo  met  with  elsewhere. 

**  Accounts  of  the  public  revenue  and  national  expcnces,  books 
and  papers  of  the  household  and  treasurer  of  the  chamber.  In- 
ventories and  indentures  of  the  jewel  office  and  wardrobe.  Orders, 
proceedings,  and  accounts  of  the  office  of  works.  Laws  and  or- 
dinances for  management  of  the  mint. 

Several  large  collections  of  letters  and  speeches  of  our  kings, 
their  chief  ministers,  and  other  persons  of  eminence;  particularly 
four  volumes,  containing  original  letters  by  the  royal  family  of 
England,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of  King  Charles  I.  Eighteen 
volumes  of  original  tetters  of  divers  considerable  persons,  relating 
to  public  affairs  from  the  year  1307  to  1716.  And  two  volumes, 
containing  letters  written  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  together  with 
original  draughts  of  his  own  letters.  The  above  volumes  afford 
interesting  anecdotes  particularly  relative  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  unnoticed  by  the  most  elaborate 
writers  of  the  English  history:  and  may  be  justly  deemed  inestim- 
able remains  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

Histories  of  the  first  planting  and  propagating  of  Christianity 
in  Britain,  and  its  growth  and  increase  under  the  British  and 
Saxon  prelates. 

'*The  lives  and  successions  of  English  archbishops  and  bishops ; 
particularly  a most  noble  illuminated  copy  of  the  Lives  of  the  seven 
first  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Gotselinus  de  Sancto  Bertino, 
monk  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  St.  Anselm; 
and  of  which  the  first  part  only,  containing  the  life  of  St  Augus- 
tine, is  published  by  Mr.  Wharton. 

“Saxon  and  English  Councils,  and  the  canons  promulgated  by 
them.  Provincial  and  diocesan  canons  and  constitutions. 

“The  forms  and  manners  of  election,  and  consecraiions  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishofls:  their  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and  courts.  Sur- 
veys, terriers,  and  rentals  of  their  posscBsions;  taxations  of  their 
spirituals  and  temporals,  and  inquisitions  relative  to  the  state  of 
their  respective  dioceses. 

“Lives  and  eanonization.s  of  sundry  British,  Saxon,  and  Eng> 
lish  Saints.  Authentic  papers  and  memorials  relating  to  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
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tioD;  particularly  draughts  of  Acu  of  Parliament  for  their  dissolu- 
tion, some  in  the  handwriting  of  King  Henry  VIIL  InTcntories  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  them.  Inquisi- 
tions into  the  state  of  several  episcopal  dioceses,  and  the  returns 
made  thereto  by  the  bishops.  Aco6unts  of  the  erection  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Augmentation  ; with  four  original  and  very 
valuable  volumes  belonging  t<i  that  court. 

“Historical  accounts  of  the  successions,  rights,  forms,  and  in- 
struments of  election  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  superiors,  and 
their  officers.  Clmrtularies,  registers,  and  ledger  books  of  sundry 
monasteries.  The  most  accurate  and  valuable  register  of  Dunstable, 
begun  by  Richard  de  Morins,  the  prior  of  that  bouse,  and  carried 
on  from  the  foundation  of  the  priory  by  King  Henry  I.  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

“Statutes  of  the  two  Universities,  and  of  their  several  colleges 
and  halls,  and  a vast  mass  of  other  materials  relating  to  their  his- 
tory and  antiquities;  with  a transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convocation  upon  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  authenticated  under 
the  hands  of  public  notaries. 

“Papers  relating  to  the  laws,  polity,  and  civil  government  of 
England;  divers  copies  of  the  laws  of  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  and  Norman  kings.  Transcripts  of  divers  of  the  Afagrux 
Charto!  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  an  intpeximus  and  copy  of  his 
confirmation,  both  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  similar  one, 
scaled  by  Prince  Edward,  at  London,  the  10th  of  March,  1264. 
Transcripts  of  ancient  statutes,  never  printed.  Readings  of  them: 
and  extracts  of  all  the  private  Acts  of  Parliament  remaining  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel. 

Historical  accounts  of,  and  memorandums  relating  to,  baronies, 
serjeancies,  knight-fees,  and  other  tenures.  Copies  of  escheats, 
roilfi,  iuquUitiona  post  morteia,  pleas  of  the  crown,  etc.,  and  abun- 
dance of  other  law-books. 

“Many  treatises  on  the  institution,  establishment,  and  jarisdic- 
tton  of  the  Exchequer,  Kings  Bench,  Common  Bench,  Courts  of  Wards 
and  Liveries,  Star  Chamber,  and  Chancery;  as  also  of  the  Courts 
Leet,  Baron,  Pye-Powder,  and  other  inferior  courts;  the  forms 
and  methods  of  proceedings  in  them  respectively,  and  accounts  of 
their  several  officers,  registers,  and  records. 

“Discourses  on' the  antiquity,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  of  the 
ancient  great  officers  of  the  kingdom:  to  wit,  the  Marshal,  Steward, 
Constable,  and  Admiral.  The  forms,  ceremonies,  and  proceed- 
ings used  in  their  courts;  and  extraordinary  trials  before  them. 
Original  charters  of  our  ancient  kings,  as  Edward  the  Elder, 
Hardicanuto,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  famous  rliarter 
of  King  Edgar,  wherein  he  is  siiled  Afnrium  Brit.  f>ominns;  which 
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Dr.  Hicks  hath  demoastrated  to  have  been  forged  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

**A  curious  book,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  adorned 
with  bosses  and  hasps  of  silver,  gilt,  and  enamelled;  the  cover  and 
all  the  leaves  indented  at  the  top;  containing  four  original  Indent- 
ures of  Covenant,  illuminated  and  embellished  with  historical  mi- 
niatures, dated  the  16th  of  Jul^,  in  the  19th  year  ofKing  Henry  VTl., 
and  made  between  that  King  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Peter’s  Westminster,  for  certain  masses  to  be  forever  said  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  determined  to  bo  built  at  tho 
east  end  of  that  church,  as  a place  of  reception  of  the  bodies  of 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  family,  and  for  other  purposes.  To 
this  indenture -book,  five  broad  seals  of  King  Henry  YU.,  pre- 
served in  silver  boxes,  and  ornamented  w’ith  his  badges  of  the 
Portcullis,  and  rose  sprigs,  are  appended  by  strings  of  silk,  and 
• gold  and  silver  thread.*' 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  noticed  how 
large  a mass  of  undoubted  public  documents  have  passed 
into  the  National  Library  through  private  hands.  I sup- 
pose that  in  no  other  European  country  has  the  prac- 
tice of  leaving  State -Papers  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
vidual functionaries  been  carried  so  far  or  continued  so 
long.  For  more  than  two  centuries  such  documents 
have  been  constantly  and  openly  offered  for  sale.  The 
governments  of  the  day  have  in  due  course  received 
auction-duty  on  the  proceeds,  and  have  occasionally 
been  purchasers ; yet  no  effectual  means  have  ever  been 
taken  to  stop  this  costly  and  destructive  alienation  of 
public  property. 

Of  early  examples  of  this  kind  what  has  been  said  of 
the  contents  of  the,  Cottonian  and  Harleian  collections 
supply  more  than  enough.  But  there  have  been  many 
such  instances  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Mark  Masterman 
Sykes,  the  Original  Report  of  the  Convocation  to  King 
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.uo.  III.  Heniy  V'^lII.  on  the  legality  of  his  divorce  from  Anne 
Tht  Library  of  of  Cleves  was  sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by  govern- 
Miutum.  inent,  for  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  In  1829 
many  valuable  documents  from  the  Archives  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  sold  by  auction,  as  part  of  the  Library 
of  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  E.xchequer.  Still 
more  recently  were  similarly  dispersed  the  papers  of 
the  late  Joshua  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  amongst  which  were  many  public  documents  of 
the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  our  Colonial  his- 
tory. Fortunately,  the  British  Museum  has  largely  pro- 
fited by  such  opportunities,  and  public  records  have 
thus  been  made,  far  more  available  to  historical  stu- 
dents than  they  would  have  been  in  our  Record-Offices; 
but , very  obviously , the  process  is  circuitous,  hazard- 
ous, and  expensive.  Many  State -Papers  have  been  in 
this  way  for  ever  lost  to  the  Public.  And  many  others 
have  been  alienated  or  destroyed,  by  methods  more 
pernicious  still,  as  I may,  perhaps,  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  notice. 

Cburactcr  of  the  The  Sloane  MSS.,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
Slone  Lisory.  collector,  are  chiefly  scientific;  and  are 

of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Sloane  himself  with  nearly  all  his^  emi- 
nent contemporaries  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  this  collection , in  which  are  also  included  part 
of  the  papers  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  physician  to  four 
Kings  (Henry  IV.  of  France,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.  of  England),  and  those — elsewhere  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  their  ob- 
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tainment — of  William  ComTen.  The  total  number  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  MS.  books  was  4100;  that  of  his 
printed  books — which  included  almost  all  departments 
of  literature — exceeded  40,000.  Less  rich  than  many 
other  collections  in  the  choice  treasures  chiefly  prized 
by  bibliographers,  it  laid  a good  foundation  for  the 
general  library  which  the  working  student  needs. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  Arundel  Manuscript 
Library.  Its  numerous  cimelia  have  been  well  and  con- 
cisely described  by  Mr.  Forshall,  in  the  preface  to  his 
excellent  Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts,  printed 
in  1834:— 

<*The  Arundel  collection  is  singularly  rich  in  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  language.  Among  the 
MSS.  of  early  British  Historians  are  no  less  than  seven  copies 
of  the  Historia  Brtionum  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  chiefly  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries;  two  copies  of  the  Historia  Rerum  Angii- 
carum  by  Henry  of  Huntington ; the  Polychronicon  of  Ralph  Hig- 
den;  two  copies  of  the  AnnaU  of  Roger  de  Hoveden;  a recent, 
but  unique  MS.  of  Ingulph*s  Descriptio  Abhatiie  Cruyiandensie;  two 
copies  of  William  of  Malmesbury's  book,  De  Gestis  Reyum  Anglo- 
rtim,  and  copies  of  his  HUtoriee  Sovell(e,  and  books  De  Gestia 
Pontificum  Anghrum\  i\\e  Floree  Historiarum,  attributed  to  Matthew 
of  Westminster;  the  Hxatoria  liegum  Britannorumt  and  Gesta  Pan. 
tificum  Angtice^  by  John  Pike;  two  copies  of  the  AnnaU  of  Nicho- 
las Trivet,  in  Latin,  and  a copy  of  the  general  Chronicle^  from 
the  Creation  to  the  1th  Eldward  //.,  which  he  wrote  in  French;  the 
tracts  of  Aired,  Abbot  of  Kivaulz,  intitled  De  Vita  et  Moribua 
guorundam  Regum  AngUa^  and  De  Vita  S.  Edurardi  Regia  et  Con- 
/eaaoris;  and  a valuable  MS.  in  three  folio  volumes,  of  the 
Chroniclea  of  Jehan  Froissart.  To  this  class  may  be  appended  a 
fine  copy  of  the  Li/e  of  Dunatant  by  Osborn;  an  unique  MS.  of 
the  Life  of  Thomaa  d Beckett  by  Edmund  Grim;  two  copies  of  the 
life  of  the  same  Prelate,  commonly  known  as  the  Quadrilogua ; 
a volume  of  his  Ep\silea\  and  a valuable  MS.  of  the  Epiatlea  of 
^ Peter  of  Blois.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  notice  a volume  of  let- 
ters and  other  documents  relative  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  Vlll. 
from  Katherine  of  Arragon,  some  of  which  are  original.  There 
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will  be  found,  likewise,  a 6ne  MS.,  conUining  an  abridgement  of 
a large  part  of  Domesday  Book,  written  in  the  12th  century,  and 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Margan;  tbe  Topographia 
Hibernia;,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis;  a book  of  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  King’s  household,  from  the  29  to  the  33  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  a book  of  the  accounts  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer  , for 
the  first  year  of  James  I. 

The  collection  is  also  rich  in  that  important  class  of  MSS.  the 
charlularies  and  registers  of  onr  ancient  monastic  institutions. 

It  possesses  chartuiariea  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans;  of  the 
Hospital  within  the  Southgate,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  of  the  Mo- 
nastery of  St.  John,  at  Colchester;  and  of  the  Abbeys  of  Sibton 
and  Tintern;  and  lieyisters,  or  Lieger  Books,  of  the  Monasteries  of 
St.  Austin,  and  Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Margaret,  at  Hartford;  of  the  Abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury; and  of  that  of  Newenham,  in  Devonshire.  To  these  may 
be  added,  though  of  a different  nature,  a curious  volume  of  the 
Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  of  Sion,  near  Isleworth. 

The  materials  for  the  illustration  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  language  are  not  less  ample.  Under  this  head  there 
occur,  a splendid  MS.  of  the  Psalter  in  Latin;  with  an  interlineary 
gloss  in  Saxon,  written  about  the  year  1100;  a Latin  Psalter, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley  to  be  of  the  time  of  Cnnte, 
followed  bv  numerous  prayers,  having  an  interlineary  Saxon  trans- 
lation; an  extremely  curions  volume  intitled  Ayenbyte  of  Inveyt, 
composed  in  1340  by  a monk  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dia- 
lect of  that  period;  a copy,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  usually  ascribed  to  John  Wycliffe;  the  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  by  Clement  of  Lanthony,  together  with  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  in  an  English  translation,  likewise  commonly 
considered  to  be  Wycliffe’s. 

Of  early  English  Poetry  we  have,  the  Life  of  St.  Katherine, 
by  John  Capgrave,  with  some  other  pieces  of  the  same  age  bound 
with  it;  two  copies  of  the  poem  of  Thomas  Occleve,  intitled  Pe 
Regimine  Prineipum-,  the  book  called  Seeretum  Seeretorum,  versi- 
fied partly  by  John  Lydgate,  and  completed  by  Benedict  Burgh; 
Lydgate's  poems  on  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes; 
a volume  containing  Ypatys,  Guy,  Earl  of  IVarwick,  and  Deacon 
Alcuin  and  the  ,'iecen  IVise  Hosiers-,  another  containing  several  re- 
ligious legends,  the  Life  of  St.  Katharine,  by  Capgrave,  and  the 
Lift  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lydgate;  a Bestiarium  and  some  other  pieces 
of  no  great  extent,  hut  exceedingly  carious,  in  the  language  of 
the  13th  century;  Osbem  Bockenam’s  Lires  of  the  Stiints,  an  unique 
MS.,  written  in  1447:  a third  ropy  of  Capgrave's  Life  of  St.  Ka- 
tharine, with  a poem  in  praise  of  tbe  Mass;  and  some  very  early 
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and  interesting  translations  of  Hymns;  nor  should  here  pass  un- 
noticed a volume,  containing  numerous  pieces  of  Scottish  Poetry, 
chiefly  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 

The  MSS.  which  illustrate  the  language  of  France  in  the  12th 
and  three  succeeding  centuries,  are  of  considerable  value.  The 
must  remarkable  are,  a Pmlter  with  an  interlineary  gloss  in  French, 
of  a date  probably  anterior  to  the  year  1200;  and  in  the  same 
MS.,  Philippe  dc  Thaun’s  Lirre  des  (Veo/ures,  and  a small  frag- 
ment of  the  Romance  of  Alexander ; a translation  of  Turpin*s  Kx- 
ploits  of  Charlemagne^  by  William  dc  Brianc;  a sort  of  French 
and  English  Foca6u/<iry,  written  by  Walter  de  Bibleswortbc , be- 
fore the  32  Edward  1.;  a volume  of  the  13th  century,  in  which 
are  a poem  upon  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  Le  Manuel  de  Peche^ 
usually  ascribed  to  Grosteste,  a poem  upon  the  Love  of  God  to 
Man,  a translation  of  Edmund  Riche's  Speculum  Eccleeiae^  and  the 
Idaputation  between  the  liody  and  Soul^  besides  some  other  pieces 
both  in  prose  and  verse;  a few  early  poems  in  the  MS.  No. 292, 
already  noticed,  and  several  very  curious  Hymns  and  Versos. 

In  general  chronicles  and  histories  of  foreign  states,  the  col- 
lection comprises,  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Sigisbert,  Otto, 
Frecholf,  and  Bernard  Guido;  Eginhard’s  o/ CAaWema^ne,  and 
his  ^nno/s,  from  the  year  741  to  329;  i\it  History  of  Charle^nagne^ 
by  an  anonymous  monk  of  St.  Galles;  the  Geeta  Francomm  y by 
an  author  of  the  time  of  Theodoric  II.,  and  a fragment  of  an 
anonymous  History  of  Pipin  junior;  a supplement  to  the  Chronicle 
of  William  de  Nangis,  by  a monk  of  St.  Denys;  the  UUtory  of 
the  Dukes  of  Sormandy  by  W'illiam  of  Jumieges ; a very  early  MS. 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Regino;  and  five  or  six  copies  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Martinus  Polonus  and  its  continuators. 

Of  the  MSS.  of  classical  authors,  several  deserve  remark; 
amongst  them  a very  early  and  handsomely  written  volume  of  the 
Sutural  History  of  Pliny;  a fine  copy  of  Vitruvius;  MSS.  of  Ho- 
race, and  of  the  commentary  of  Helenius  Aero;  of  Plautus,  Virgil, 
Terence,  Lucan,  Statius,  Martial;  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  Sueto- 
nius, Justin,  Valerius  Maximus,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Sextus 
Ruffua,  and  several  w’orks  of  Cicero.  In  Greek  there  arc,  a MS. 
of  Hesiod;  another  of  Thucydides;  two  copies  of  three  plays  of 
Euripides;  small  portions  of  the  writings  of  Lucian  and  Plutarch; 
the  F.lements  of  Euclid;  llephtestio  with  .Scholia;  F.pisiles  of  Liba- 
nius,  Synesius,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  Lysis:  the  Epistles  of  Phala- 
ris;  a copy  of  Diogenes  Laertius;  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Kiisebius;  and  some  of  the  Rhetorical  pieces  of  Hermngenes  and 
Aphthonins.  A 

The  Greek  part  of  the  collection  contains  also  a valuable  copy 
of  the  Gospels  of  the  10th  century:  an  Blrnngeliary ^ written  in 
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Uncial  characters,  probably  of  the  9th  century;  and  another  fra/i- 
geliary  of  the  13th;  liomilxet  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil;  OratioM 
uf  Gregory  Xazianzene;  the  Commentaries  of  Theopbylact;  some 
valuable  MSS.  on  Canon  and  Civil  Law;  the  poetical  Chronicle 
of  Constantine  Manasses;  and  a curious  History  of  the  affaire  of 
Cyprus,  between  the  years  1456  and  1474,  written  in  barbarous 
Greek,  probably  the  dialect  of  that  island.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable MSS,  may  also  he  accounted  two  extremely  interesting 
volumes,  containing  a large  collection  of  Letters  and  Orations  by 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy,  immediately  after  the 
restoration  of  learning;  several  ancient  MSS.  of  hires  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs j and  others,  containing  Hymns  and  Odes,  many  of 
them  curious  specimens  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  middle  ages; 
an  autograph  MS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  another  of  Melanctbon, 
and  a book  of  Latin  and  Greek  exercises,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Edward  VI. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  collection  still  remains 
to  be  noticed,  in  a considerable  number  of  volumes  on  the  subject 
of  jurisprudence.  They  consist  tif  copies  of  the  l>iy€sts  and  Codex 
of  Justinian;  the  Decretum  of  Gratiao;  and  the  Oecretals  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  with  numerous  glosses,  commentaries, 
dissertations,  and  discourses  upon  these  several  texts;  summaries, 
abridgements,  and  dictionaries  of  law;  collections  of  decisions, 
cases,  and  opinions;  and  various  other  books  of  a similar  nature, 
forming  what  was  probably  considered,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  a complete  Library  of  Canon  and  Civil-Law." 


The  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  were  chiefly  gatliereJ 
by  William  Petty,  first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who 
died  in  1805.  Amongst  its  more  remarkable  contents 
are  (I.)  One  hundred  and  twenty -one  foho  volumes  of 
the  State -Papers  and  Correspondence  of  the  celebrated 
Elizabethan  statesman,  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghloy. 
(II.)  The  Correspondence  and  other  papers  of  Sir  Julius 
Cipsar,  extending  to  fifty  volumes.  Sir  Julius,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  Judge  of  the  .\dmiralty,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer, 
and  Master  of  the  liolls,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  (III.)  The  collections,  chiefly  on  the  history 
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and  biography  of  the  church , of  AVhite  Kennet,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  (IV.)  Another  series  of  State -Papers 
and  Correspondence,  higlily  important  for  British  hi.s- 
tory,  and  ranging  in  point  of  time  from  the  reign  of 
Henr)'  VI.  to  that  of  George  III.  (V.)  Extensive  legal 
collections,  including  those  of  Petyt  on  Parliaments;  a 
aeries  of  law-cases  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods;  a 
selection  from  the  patent  rolls,  and  a curious  treatise 
on  the  Star-Chamber,  (VI.)  Large  collections  in  Brit- 
ish Topography  and  Heraldiy,  as,  for  example,  those 
made  by  Warburton,  for  Yorkshire;  by  Holies,  for  Lin- 
colnshire; and  bySegar,  St.  George,  Dugdale,  Le  Neve, 
and  other  heralds,  on  genealogical  and  ceremonial  mat- 
ters. The  Classical  and  Biblical  MSS.  in  this  collection 
are  few,  but  choice. 

The  Ec.erton  Manuscripts  have  gradually  accrued, 
and  will  long  continue  to  accrue,  from  the  bequest  of 
that  eccentric  man,  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  eighth  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  that 
John,  first  Earl,  whom  Milton,  by  a stroke  of  his  pen, 
has  made  securely  memorable,  when  Bridgewater  canals 
and  Egerton  peerages  shall  alike  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion. Earl  Francis  was  himself  veiy  ambitious  of  some 
sort  of  immortality  on  earth,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  that  profession, 
whence  the  Egertons  derived  their  first  distinction,  do 
at  least  merit  as  much  of  celebrity  as  the  gratitude  of 
lawyers  might  be  able  to  compass. 

The  only  part,  however,  of  the  will  of  this  Earl  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  is  the  bequest  to  the 
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HOOK  III.  Trustee'S  of  the  British  Mu.seum  of  sixty -seven  volumes 
Tlie  Librnry  of  of  Manuscripts , chiefly  relating  to  the  History  and  Li- 

Ihft  Britisli  /»!>  TT1  o • • ^ 

terature  of  Trance  and  Italy;  of  ninety -six  charters; 
and  of  two  sums  of  money , of  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  seven  thou.sand  pounds,  respectively,  the  interest 
of  the  first  named  of  which  sums  was  to  be  expcndeil 
in  maintaining,  augmenting,  and  binding  the  MSS.  so 
bequeathed;  and  that  of  the  second  “to  be  paid  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall , , from  time  to  time , be 
charged  with  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  said 
collection.”  The  Earl  died  in  April,  1829.  Nine  years 
Ad.Hiioii  m.de  aftcrwai'ds , Charles  Lonff , Lord  Farnborough,  formanv 

by  C.  Long.  Lord  ^ ^ * 

rhV'iiridT.t'ii'r  aTrusteeoftheMuseum, bequeathed  £2872  Gs.  lOrf. 

hfquct.  three  per  cent,  consols,  producing  an  annual  interest 
of  £86  3s.  4rf.,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  ofMSS., 
“as  an  addition  to  the  Bridgewater  bequest.”  By  these 
conjoined  legacies,  the  sixty-seven  volumes  originally 
bequeathed  have  grown  to  nearly  two  thousand  vol- 
umes. Among  them  are  included  a very  fine  collection, 
relating  to  Spanish  History,  in  323  volumes,  from  the 
Library  of  Don  Bemardo  Yriarte;  the  Italian  State- 
Papers  and  Correspondence  of  Cardinals  Commendone 
and  Azzolini,  in  twenty-six  volumes ; Cavendish’s  Reports 
of  the  Debates  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  from 
1768  to  1774,  in  forty -eight  volumes;  and  a remark- 
able series  of  books  and  papers , relating  to  the  Lite- 
rature and  History  of  Ireland,  in  a hundred  and  forty- 
one  volumes. 


»ur,Viprr.!or  Tile  general  character  of  the  Manuscripts  from  the 
Nitrian  monastery  of  S r.  Mary  Deipara  has  been 
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indicated  in  a preceding  page.  It  may  now  be  .said, 
more  specifically , that  of  the  abundant  liturgical, 
hagiological,  and  hortatory  books,  the  great  major- 
ity arc  palimpsest.  The  Greek  Manuscripts  were  the 
first  to  suffer.  No  complete  Greek  book,  indeed,  has 
survived,  but  only  such  fragments  as  suffice  to  show 
that  the  lost  codices  had  been  of  rare  antiquity  and 
beauty.  These  fragments  have,  on  the  best  authority, 
been  described  as  “closely  resembling  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian Bible  in  substance  and  calligraphy."  TheSyriac 
MSS.  are  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Of  the  Pe- 
shito  version  of  the  Bible  there  are  nearly  thirty  vol- 
umes, containing  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
written  for  the  most  p.art  in  the  sixth  century.  A copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  occurs  with  the  date  A.  D.  404.  Of 
the  First  book  of  Samuel,  and  of  the  First  book  of  Kinrjs, 
in  the  version  of  Mar  Jacob  of  Edessa,  there  is  a copy, 
written  in  the  year  703.  Of  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  Peshito  version,  we  find  more  than  forty  MSS., 
many  of  them  of  the  sixth,  and  some,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  fifth  century. 

None  of  these  e.xceed  in  interest  those  fragments  of 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel  that  form  part  of  the  underwriting  of 
the  same  Palimpsest  in  which  were  found  the  fragments 
of  the  Iliad.  The  more  recent  writing  is  part  of  the 
monophysite  treatise  of  Severus  of  Antioch  against 
• Grammaticus,  translated  into  Syriac,  in  a calligraphy 
which  is  exceerlingly  broad  and  black.  Mr.  Tregelles  has 
collated  the  forty- five  leaves  which  contain  St.  Luke, 
and  he  tells  us  that  “the  ancient  writing  is  so  faint  that 
it  requires  a clear  day,  with  as  much  light  as  the  Brit- 
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ish  Miiscimi  affords,"  to  read  it This  writinf; 

is  in  two  columns  ....  in  letters  of  very  ancient 
form,  ....  belonging  pn>bal)ly  rather  to  the  earlier  than 
to  the  later  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  .\mmonian 
sections  stand  in  the  margin;  the  Eusebian  canons,  if 
once  there,  are  now  effaced.  “There  are,"  he  adds, 
“besides  the  Nitrian  fragment  of  St.  Luke,  palimpsest 
fragments  of  a very  small  portion  of  St  John's  Gospel. 
These  leaves  are  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  letters  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican  MSS., ^and  the  vellum, 
which  is  of  athin,  firm,  beautiful  texture,  has  been  used, 
like  others  in  this  collection,  more  than  once  for  Syriac 
waiting.”' 

In  many  of  the  Nitrian  Palimpsests,  the  underwriting 
is  illegible,  save  by  the  aid  of  chemical  restoratives. 
The  Trustees  have  most  properly  been  sparing  of  per- 
missions for  the  use  of  such  processes.  But,  in  special 
cases,  and  under  needful  conditions,  exceptions  have 
been  made,  to  which,  amongst  other  results,  we  owe  the 
fragments  of  Licinianus,  recently  published  at  Berlin.* 

The  ancient  Rituals  and  Seiwice-books  are,  of  course, 
numerous.  Of  a tract , intitled  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 
there  are  two  copies,  both  of  which  are  stated  to  be 
undoubtedly  of  the  sixth  century.  There  are  likewise 
two  copies  of  the  Recognitions,  ascribed  to  St.  Clement ; 
and  several  copies  of  the  works,  ascribed  to  Dionysius, 
the  Areopagite.  Nearly  all  the  treatises  of  Chrj'sostom 

* Tregell«*8,  Intrnductinn  to  the  Tfxtual  Criticism  of  the  Sew  Testa- 
ment (forming  vol.  IV,  of  the  new  edition  of  Horne's  Irttroduction)^  183, 
184  (186(J). 

* (ini  Grani  Liriniani  AnnoHum  qutv  tupersunt^  ex  eodice  ter  scripto 
Mueci  Britanniei  lA>ndinensiSy  nunc  primum  edidii  K.  A.  F.  Pert:  (1857). 
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occur  in  MSS.  of  great  antiquity.  Of  a Syriac  version 
of  the  famous  treatise  of  Irenmus  adversns  Ilcpreses,  about 
tliirty  fragments  have  been  recovered.  They  are  printed 
in  Mr.  Harvey’s  recent  edition  ot*  that  Father,'  but  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Cureton.  Thei'e 
are  also  among  the  Nitrian  MSS.  many  ecclesiastical 
Chronicles,  and  an  extensive  series  of  the  Lives  of 
Saints,  Fathers,  and  early  Bishops;  many  Martvrologies ; 
and  some  curious  Commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

( )f  the  great  collections,  which,  in  the  main,  constitute 
the  existing  “Department  of  Printed  Books,”  the  Geok- 
GiAN  and  tlie  Grenville  more  especially  requirethat  some 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  general  indications  of 
their  contents,  afforded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

George  the  Third's  Library  includes  a noble  series  of 
Bibles,  amongst  which  are  the  “Mazarine,”  Mentz  of 
1462,  Bamberg  of  (circa)  1460,  and  Strasburgh  of  (circa) 
1468,  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  the  SonciniHebrew 
Bible  of  1488;  the  Ferrara  Bihlia  en  lengua  Espaholn 
segunda  la  verdud  Ilebragca,  of  1553,  and  Taverner’s 
English  Bible  of  1539.  The  assemblage  of  “Cax- 
tons”  is  unrivalled.  It  extends  to  thirty-seven  dif- 
ferent productions  of  the  father  of  English  printing, 
some  of  them  in  co})ies  of  rare  beauty.  Other  early 
printers  are  almost  as  finely  rejiresented.  The  Editiones 
principes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  arc  numerous, 
as  are  also  those  of  the  modern  masterpieces  of  Euro- 
pean literature,  and  preianinently  of  the  Italian  classic 


• S.  Irenaji  Lihros  (fuinque  adtemts  Hicre^a. 
(Cantab.  1857.) 
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authors.  Tho  works  of  early  English  writers  are  like- 
wise  many  and  choice.  In  almost  all  sections  of  histo- 
"'lolinaTiT  rical  literature  this  Library  may  be  described  as  strong. 

Its  chief  deficiencies  lay  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  sciences:  more  especially  in  Physics  and  in  Natural 
History.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  its 
transfer  to  the  Public  the  number  of  incomplete  works 
was  very  considerable.  These,  however,  like  the  other 
deficiencies,  have  long  since  been  supplied. 

MS.  portion  of  With  tlic  printed  books  came  440  volumes  of  MSS., 
including  an  extensive  series  of  volumes  relating  to  tho 
inteniational  affairs  of  England  and  France,  and  a very 
curious  collection  of  papers  on  fortification  and  military 
architecture. 

Mr.  Panizzi’s  account  of  the  Grenville  Library,  as 
inserted  in  papers  which  were  laid  before  Parliament 
in  1848,  runs  thus: 

“It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Adelphi  Homer”  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  collecting  the 
best  and  rarc.st  editions  of  the  Prince  of  Poets.  .^Esop,  a favourite 
author  of  Mr.  Grenville,  occurs  in  his  Library  in  its  rarest  forms; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  editions  of  this  author  in  that 
Library  is  unrivalled.  The  great  admiration  which  Mr.  Grenville' 
felt  for  Card.  Ximenes,  even  more  on  account  of  the  splendid  edi- 
tion of  tho  Polyglot  Bible  which  that  prelate  caused  to  be  printed 
at  Alcala,  than  of  his  public  character,  made  him  look  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Moschus,  a book  of  e.xtrcme  rarity,  as  a piece  of  good 
fortune.  Among  the  extremely  rare  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics,  in 
which  the  Grenville  Library  abounds,  the  unique  complete  copy  of 
Atzoguidi’s  first  edition  of  Ovid  is  a gem  well  deserving  particular 
notice,  and  was  considered  in  the  whole,  by  Mr.  Grenville  him- 
8(df,  the  boast  of  his  collection.  The  Aldinc  Virgil  of  1505,  the 
rarest  of  tho  Aldine  editions  of  this  poet,  is  the  more  welcome 
to  tho  Museum  as  it  serves  to  supply  a lacuna;  the  copy  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Uoyul  Collection  not  having  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Library. 
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^^The  rarcvSt  edition  of  English  Poets  claimed  and  obtained  the 

BOOK  III. 

special  attention  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Hence  we  find  him  possessing  Clmpter  V. 
not  only  the  tirst  and  second  edition  of  iMiaucer’s  Canterbury  ClbrBry  of  tho 
Talcs  by  Caxton,  but  the  only  copy  known  of  an  hitherto  itndis-  ^r„niinu»d.) 
covered  edition  of  the  same  .work  prinfed  in  1498,  byW'ynkyn  de 
Worde.  Of  Shakespeare's  colU'cted  Dramatic  Works,  the  Gren. 
villc  Library  contains  a copy  of  the  first  edition,  which,  if  not 
the  finest  knowni,  is  at  all  events  surpassed  by  none.  His  strong 
religions  feelings  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Establi.^^hcd 
Church,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, concurred  in  making  him  eager  to  possess  the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  rarest  editions  of  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  He  succeeded  to  a great  extent;  but  w’bat 
deserves  particular  mention,  is  the  only  known  fragment  of  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  translated  by  Tyndalc  and  Roy,  which 
was  ill  the  press  of  Quenteli,  at  Cologne,  in  152a,  when  thu 
translators  were  obliged  to  interrupt  the  printing,  and  lly  to  escape 
persecution. 

*^Tbe  History  of  the  British  Empire,  and  whatever  could  il- 
lustrate any  of  its  different  portions,  w'ere  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's unremitting  research,  and  he  allowed  nothing  to  escape  him 
deserving  to  be  preserved,  however  rare  and  expensive.  Hence  his 
colleetioQ  of  works  on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VTII.;  that  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  either  by  Englishmen,  or  to  countries  at  some  time 
more  'or  less  connected  with  England,  or  possessed  by  her;  that 
of  contemporary  works  on  the  gathering,  advance,  and  defeat  of  thu 
“Invincible  Armada;”  and  that  of  writings  on  “Ireland;” — are  more 
numerous,  more  valnable,  and  more  interesting  than  in  any  other 
collection  ever  made  by  any  person  on  the  same  subjects.  Among 
the  Voyages  and  Travels,  the  collections  of  De  Bry  and  Hulsiiis 
are  the  finest  in  the  world;  no  other  Library  can  boast  of  four 
.such  fine  books  as  the  copies  of  Hariot's  Virginia,  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  of  the  Do  Bry  series.  And  it  was  fit- 
ting that  in  Mr.  Grenville's  Library  should  be  found  one  of  thn 
only  two  copies  known  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  print, 
ed  in  London  in  lo88,  wherein  an  account  is  given  of  a co- 
lony which  had  been  founded  by  bis  family  namesake,  Sir  Richard 
a Greinvile. 

“Conversant  with  the  Language  and  Litcratnro  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Italy,  the  works  of  imagination  by  writers  of  those 
two  countries  are  better  represented  in  his  Library  than  in  any 
other  out  of  Spain  and  Italy;  iu  some  brunche.s  better  even  than 
in  any  single  Library  In  the  countries  themselves.  No  Italian  col- 
lection can  boast  of  such  a splendid  series  of  early  editions  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando,  one  of  Mr.  Grenville's  favourite  authors,  nor 
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indeed  of  such  choice  Roniauce  Poems.  Tlie  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Ariosto  is  not  to  be  matched  for  beauty;  of  that  of  Rome, 
1533,  even  the  existence  was  hitherto  unknown.  A perfect  copy  of 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Morgant**  Maggiore^  of  1482,  was 
also  not  known  to  ’exist  before  Mr.  Grenville.,8ucceeded  in  pro- 
curing hU.  Among  the  Spanish  Uomancos,  the  copy  of  that  of 
**Tirant  lo  Blanch/'  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1490,  is  as  fine,  ns 
clean,  and  as  white,  as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  press;  and 
no  second  copy  of  this  e<lition  of  a work  professedly  translated  from 
English  into  Portuguese,  and  thence  into  Valencian,  i&  known  to 
exist  excei^  iu  the  Library  of  the  Sapienza,  at  Rome. 

*>But  where  there  is  nothing  common,  it  U almost  depreciating  a 
collection  to  enumerate  a few  articles  as  rare.  It  is  a marked 
feature  of  this  Library,  that  Mr.  Grenville  did  not  collect  mere 
bibliographical  rarities.  He  never  aimed  at  having  a complete  set 
of  the  editions  from  the  pres.s  of  Caxton  or  Aldus;  but  Chaucer  and 
Gower  by  Caxton  were  readily  purchased,  as  well  os  other  works 
which  were  desirable  on  other  accounts,  besides  that  of  having 
issued  from  the  press  of  that  printer;  and,  when  possible,  select 
copies  were  procured.  Some  of  tiie  rarest,  and  these  the  finest, 
Aldiue  editions  were  purchased  by  him,  fur  the  same  rcssons.  The 
Hone  ill  Greek,  printed  by  Aldus  in  IG^,  in  1497,  is  a volume 
which,  from  its  language,  size,  and  rarity,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  literary  and  religious  history  of  the  time  w hen  it 
was  printed.  It  is  therefore  in  Mr.  Grenville’s  Library.  The  Yir- 
gil  of  1501  is  not  only  au  elegant^  but  it  is  the  first  book,  printed 
w'ith  that  peculiar  Italic^  known  as  Aldinc,  and  the  first  volume 
which  Aldus  printed,  *^forma  enchiridii,"  as  ho  called  it,  being  ex< 
pressly  adapted  to  give  poor  scholars  the  means  of  purchasing  for 
a small  sum  the  works  of  the  classical  writers.  This  also  is, 
therefore,  among  Mr.  Grenville's  hooks;  and  of  one  of  the 
two  editions  of  Virgil,  both  dated  the  same  year,  1514,  he 
purchased  a large  paper  copy,  because  it  was  the  more  correct  of 
the  two. 

“It  was  the  merit  of  the  work,  the  cleganco  of  the  volume, 
the  genuine'’ condition  of  the  copy,  etc.,  which  together  deter- 
mined Mr.  Grenville  to  purchase  books  printed  on  vellum,  of  w hich 
he  collected  nearly  a hundred,  lie  paid  a very  large  sum  fbr  a 
copy  of  the  Furioso  of  1532,  not  because  it  was  “on  ugly  vellnra,” 
as  he  very  properly  designated  it,  but  because,  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  edition  of  such  a w'ork,  and  never  having 
succeeded  in  prSeuring  it  on  paper,  he  would  rather  have  it  on 
expensive  terms  and  “ugly  vellum,’'  than  not  at  all. 

“By  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  Library,  the  collection  of 
books  printed  on  vellum  now  at  the  Museum,  and  comprising  those 
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formerly  presented  by  Georg©  IL,  George  111.,  and  Mr.  CraeUerode, 
is  beiitived  to  surpass  that  of  any  other  National  Library,  except 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  of  which  Van  Praet  justly  speaks  with 
pride,  and  all  foreign  competent  and  intelligent  judges  with  envy 
and  admiration.  In  justice  to  the  Grenville  Library,  the  list  of  all 
its  vellum  books  ought  to  be  here  inserted.  As  this  cannot  bo  done, 
some  only  of  the  must  remarkable  shall  be  mentioned.  These  arc — 
the  Greek  Anthology  of  14D4:  the  Book  of  Hawking  of  Juliana 
Berners  of  1490:  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the 
“Mazarine  Bible,”  printed  at  Mentz  about  1454:. the  Aldiiie  Dante 
of  1502:  the  first  Rationale  of  Durandus  of  1459;  the  first  edition 
of  Fisher  on  the  Psalms,  of  1508:  the  Aldinc  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  and  Petrarca,  of  1501:  the  Livy  of  1409:  the  Primer  of 
Salisbury,  printed  at  Paris  in  1531:  the  Psalter  of  1457,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  one  now  at  Windsor,  which  belonged  to 
the  Royal  collection  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum: the  Sforziada,  by  Simoneta,  of  1490,  a most  splendid  vol- 
ume even  in  so  splendid  a Library:  the  Theuerdank  of  1517;  the 
Aulus  Gcllius  and  the  Vitruvius  of  Giunta,  printed  in  1515,  etc.  etc. 
Of  this  identical  copy  of  Vitruvius,  formerly  Mr.  Dent’s,  the  ^lutlior 
of  the  Biblioijraphical  Decamtron  wrote,  “Let  the  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  a gcniiinu  vellum  Junta'-of  the  amplest  size  and  in 
spotless  condition — resort  to  the  choice  cabinet  of  Mr.  Dent  for  such 
a copy  of  this  edition  of  Vitruvius  and  Frontinus.”  The  Aulus 
Gcllius  is  in  iu  original  state,  exactly  as  it  wa.s  when  presented 
to  Lorenzo  de'Mcdlci,  afterwards  Duke  of  Vrbino,  to  whom  the 
edition  was  dedicated.” 


Among  the  more  important  miscellaneous  additions 
of  the  last  sixty -seven  years,  which  yet  claim  a word 
of  notice,  are  the  famous  “Bible  of  Charlemagne;”  a 
valuable  series  of  manuscripts  illustrative  of  our  English 
Civil  Wars;  the  Correspondence  and  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  captivity  of  Napoleon;  and  the  remarkable 
papers  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Gualterio,  extending 
to  about  four  hundred  volumes,  and  rich  in  materials 
for  Italian  History  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Two 
fortunate  reunions  have  also  been  efiected.  The  famous 
Bedford  Missal  has  rejoined  its  llarleiaii  companions, 
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after  many  adventures;  and  the  Cottonian  MS.  ‘ Vitcllius 
I).  IX,"  ,1  Cnrlulary  of  the  Priori/  of  St.  Xicholns,  E.retcr 
(of  tlic  tliirteenth  certtnry),  has  been  restored  to  its  shelf, 
after  an  ab.sence  of  a hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Principal  Librarians, 
from  the  date  of  the  Parliamentary  establishment  of 
the  Museum: — 

(1)  Gowin  Knight,  1756  to  1772. 

(2)  Matthew  Maty,  m.d.,  1772  to  1776. 

(.3)  Charles  Morton,  m.d.,  1776  to  179!). 

(4)  Jose|)h  Planta.  17!)!)  to  1827. 

(5)  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  k.h.,  1827  to  1856. 

(6)  .\ntouio  Pani/.zi,  1856.  [Present  Principal  Li- 

brarian.] 
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I tt>il  you.  Kirs,  I jud|ie  no  iatid  in  Kaglsnd  to 
(»o  lifttor  bestowed  than  that  which  ia  given  to  our 
I'uiverstUes,  for  by  their  malntctMOce  our  realm  shall 
Ik*  well  governed  ( wheu  we  be  dead  and  rotten. 

King  Hemt  vim.  (as  reported  by  Holiosbed,  1.  3^0 


§.  I. THK  KOUNDKR  AND  UIS  ENTKIfPKISE. 

uoua  iM. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  old  Anthony  Wood  says:  Th''.*Cdi'iln 
“though  no  writer,  worth  the  remembrance,  yet  hath 
he  been  the  greatest  promoter  of  learning  that  hath 
yet  appeared  in  our  nation.”  Born  at  Exeter,  on  the  Fouudtr, 
2nd  March,  1545  (the  eldest  son  of  John  Bodley),  he 
received  much  of  his  education  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Geneva,  and  was,  we  are  told,  whilst  yet  under  fifteen 
years,  an  auditor  of  Che  Valerius  in  Hebrew,  of  Beroal- 
dus  in  Greek,  and  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  Divinity.  In 
1559  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  was 
admitted  B.  A.  in  July  1563,  and  M.  A.  in  1566.  For 
some  years  he  read  a Greek  lecture  in  the  hall  of  his 
College,  at  first  without  any  stipend.  In  1569  he  was 
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elected  junior  Proctor  of  the  University,  and  about 
seven  years  afterwards  left  it  to  travel  for  four  years 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  in  1582  was  made 
gentleman -usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married  the  wealthy  widow  of  a Bristol  mer- 
chant. In  1585  he  began  a long  scries  of  honourable 
and  important  diplomatic  employments , by  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.  At  the  Hague  he  was  ambas- 
sador for  many  years,  enjoying,  however,  the  relief  of 
occasional  brief  visits  to  England.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  eagerly  for  his  final  recall  from  this  employ- 
ment, in  the  expectation  that  his  services  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Secretary- 
ship at  home.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  so  highly 
commended  by  two  rival  - statesmen  that  the  more 
wary  of  them  began  to  fear,  that  his  elevation  would 
give  a great  advantage  to  the  other.  Burleigh  and  Essex 
seem  at  first  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
praises  of  the  able  diplomatist,  but  the  misgivings  of 
the  politic  Lord  Treasurer  proved  fatal  to  Bodley's 
hopes.  We  have  his  own  warrant  for  the  belief  that  his 
keenly  felt  disappointment  led  him  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The  glit- 
tering prize  which  he  had  almost  reached,  having  eluded 
his  grasp,  he  firmly  waived  away  many  less  tempting 
allurements,  resolved,  as  he  says,  “to  possess  my  soul 
in  peace  all  the  residue  of  my  days;  to  take  my  full 
farewell  of  state -employments,  . . and  so  to  retire  me 
from  the  Court,  which  was  the  epilogue  and  end  of  all 
iny  actions  and  endeavours  of  any  important  note,  till 
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I came  to  the  age  of  63.  . . Whereupon,  examining 
exactly  for  the  rest  of  my  life  what  course  I might 
take,  and  ha\dng  sought,  as  I thought,  all  the  ways  of 
the  wood,  to  select  the  most  proper,  I concluded  at 
the  last  to  set  up  my  staff  at  the  Library  door  inOxon; 
being  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  in  my  solitude  and 
surcease  from  the  Commonwealth’s  affairs , I could  not 
busy  myself  to  better  purpose  than  by  reducing  that 
place  (which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  and  waste) 
to  the  public  use  of  students.  For  the  effecting  whereof 
I found  myself  furnished,  in  a competent  proportion,  of 
such  four  kinds  of  aids,  as,  unless  I had  them  all,  there 
was  no  hope  of  good  success : for  without  some  kind  of 
knowledge,  as  well  in  the  learned  and  modern  tongues 
as  in  sundry  other  sorts  of  scholastical  literature; 
without  some  purse- ability  to  go  through  with  the 
charge;  without  great  store  of  honourable  friends  to 
further  the  design ; and  without  special  good  leisure  to 
follow  such  a work; — it  could  but  have  proved  a vain 
attempt  and  inconsiderate.” 

Bodley  set  himself  to  work  with  the  vigour  which 
seems  always  to  have  characterized  him.  The  stocks 
of  English  booksellers  he  ransacked  in  person.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  has  recorded  his  meetings  with  Bodley  in 
the  London  shops , while  himself  in  quest  of  books  for 
the  Library  of  Dublin  University.  John  Bill  and  other 
active  and  e.xperienced  agents  were  dispatched  to  Paris, 
Venice,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome;  and  after- 
wards into  Spain  and  Germany.  An  agreement  for  the 
supply  of  new  books  was  entereil  into  with  the  Statio- 
ner’s company. 
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The  Library  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1602,  apparently  with  between  2000  and  .“1000  volumes 
— a small  but  well  chosen  collection.  The  hours  ol 
access,  during  the  half  year  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
mas, were  from  eight  o’clock  until  eleven  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  and  from  two  until  five  o'clock,  in  the 
afternoon.  The  books  to  be  given  out  to  readers  were 
limited  to  six  at  one  time.  And  the  statutes  proceeil 
to  say  that — “sith  the  sundry  examples  of  formerages. 
as  well  in  this  Univei’sity  as  in  other  places  of  the 
realm , have  taught  us  over  often  that  the  frequent  loan 
of  books  hath  been  a principal  occasion  of  the  ruin  and 
ilestruction  of  many  famous  Libraries:  it  is  therefore 
ordered  and  decreed  to  be  observed  as  a statute  of 
irrevocable  force,  that  for  no  regard,  pretence,  or  cause 
there  shall  at  any  time  any  volume,  either  of  those  that 
are  chained  or  of  others  unchained,  be  given  or  lent  to 
any  person  or  jiersons  of  whatsoever  state  or  calling, 
upon  any  kind  of  caution  or  offer  of  security  for  faith- 
ful restitution.”  The  privilege  of  reading  within  the 
Library  is  further  restricted  to  Graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  Donors.  All  persons  admitted  are  to 
take  an  oath  against  the  abuse  bf  their  privilege.  “We 
do  utterly,”  says  Sir  Thomas,  “reject  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  have  no  exception  to  no  (sir)  man's  ac- 
cess; for  that  a grant  of  so  much  scope  would  but  minister 
occasion  of  daily  pestering  all  the  room  with  their  gazing, 
and  babbling,  and  trampling  up  and  down, ..  disturbing 
out  of  measure  the  endeavours  of  those  that  are  studious.” 

The  first  Librarian  was  the  learned  Thomas  James, 
and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  .£40  a year,  in  the  money 
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of  that  Jay,  with  flO  to  an  a.ssistant,  and  to  a 
servant.  “The  choice,"  .say  the  .statutes,  “of  these  in- 
ferior ministers  shall  be  committed  to  the  Keeper's  dis- 
cretion.’’ By  his  last  will,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  left  a 
considerable  estate  to  the  University  in  land  and  money 
for  salaries,  repairs,  and  new  books.  But  Dr.  Hudson. 
Bodleian  Librarian  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
writing  in  1720,  say.s,  the  income  “is  now  fallen  miser- 
ably short,  for  by  the  fraud  of  his  executor,  by  the 
loan  of  a gi'eat  sum  of  money  to  Charles  I.  in  his  dis- 
tress, and  by  the  fire  of  London,  the  estate  will  do 
little  more  than  pay  the  officers  their  old  salary.” 
Bodley’s  example,  however,  had  been  so  generously 
followed  by  donations  of  books  that,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  of  the  maintenance  fund,  the  number  of 
volumes  had  been  largely  increased.  In  his  lifetime  he 
had  received  assistance  at  the  hands  ofsome  of  his  most 
illustrious  contemporaries, — Burleigh  amongst  the  num- 
ber. Shortly  after  his  death,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
gave  nearly  the  whole  of  a noble  collection  of  Greek 
M.SS.  which  had  been  assembled  by  Francesco  Barozzi, 
amounting  to  250  volumes,  and  costing  the  Earl  £700. 
“This  collection,”  saysHudson,  “was  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  that  ever  came  into  England  at  one  time.”  The 
few  which  the  Earl  had  retained,  were  afterwards  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  University  by  Cromwell. 
In  1628  Sir  Thomas  Roe  presented  a large  collection 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.  which  he  had  brought  to- 
gether during  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  was  repeatedly  a benefactor  to  the  Li- 
brary. -\mongst  hi.s  gifts  were  a considerable  collection 
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of  MSS.  and  his  entire  Library  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him  (about  the  yeiir  1632)  by  his  former 
tutor,  Thomas  Allen.  But  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
this  period  was  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  not  only 
liberal  himself,  but  the  yjromoter  of  liberality  in  others. 
He  sent  agents  to  the  East,  expressly  to  buy  oriental 
MSS.;  and  others  into  Germany  to  profit  by^  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  devastating  wars  of  aequiruig 
the  treasures  of  dispersed  Libraries.  The  MS.S.  given 
by  Laud  amount  to  1300  in  number,  and  are  in  more 
than  twenty  different  languages.  < 


§.  II. — GUOWTII  OF  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  SELDEN. 

Selden,  it  is  said,  had  originally  intended  to  bequeath 
his  entire  Library'  in  augmentation  of  the  Bodleian,  but, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  changed  his  mind  in  re- 
sentment of  the  refusal  of  his  application  for  the  loan 
of  certain  .MSS.  'I'he  statement,  however,  seems  to  rest 
on  insufficient  proof.  In  the  most  circumstantial  form 
in  which  we  have  it,  it  is  coupled  with  an  inaccurate 
version  of  the  Library-regulations,  and  the  large  dis- 
cretion accorded  by  his  will  to  his  Executors  seems  to 
show  that  his  resentment,  whatever  its  cause,  was 
neither  very  bitter  nor  very  long-lived.  Ilis  Oriental 
books,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  were  always  designed 
for  the  University.  The  offer  to  the  students  of  the 
Inner  Temple  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Exe- 
cutors as  the  result  of  their  own  discretion  to  take 
measures  foi*  the  preservation  of  the  testator's  books 
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“in  some  convenient  Public  LibraiT,  or  some  college  in 
one  of  the  Universities.”  To  this  offer  was  annexed  the 


condition  that  a fitting  repository  should  he  built  for 
their  reception.  The  Templars  failing  to  give  satisfactory 
assurance  on  this  head,  Dr.  Thomas  Harlow  (then  Bod- 
leian Librarian  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  made 
overtures  to  the  Executors,  which  led  to  the  gift  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  collection  to  the  University. 
“‘Tis  to  be  lamented,’'  says  Dr.  Hudson,  “that  Selden’s 
whole  Library  was  not  given  by  his  Executors,  accord- 
ing to  his  intention  once.  For  the  fire  of  the  Temple 
destroyed  in  their  chambers  eight  chests  full  of  the  Re- 
gisters of  .\bbeys,  and  other  MSS.  relating  to  the  His- 
tory of  England,  though  most  of  his  law-books  are  still 
safe  in  Lincoln's  Inn.”  The  gift  to  the  Bodleian  appears 
to  have  included  upwards  of  8000  volumes,  and  its 
“conditions”  are  not  undeserving  of  quotation  at  large. 
They  run  thus: — 


**Propo9alU  h\j  the  Executors^ 
of  John  Selden,  Es«j.,  lourkintj\ 
the  nettling  of  thf  Hookes  of  the 
said  John  Selden,  hereafter  men- 
tioned for  puhligue  use  in  the 
University  of  Oxon,  and  the  Hon- 
our and  Me^nory  of  the  said  John 
Selden ; in  answeare  to  a Letter^ 
formerly  sent  to  thnn  by  the  sayd 
Univereity. 

l.Tliiit  as  well  the  Manu9cripU  in 
Greeke  and  Hobriie,  and  Orient- 
al! tongues,  and  the  Talmudit’all 
and  Uabbinieall  booke«,  as  alsoe 
such  other  bookes  of  the  said 
John  Selden  as  shall  be  sent  to 
the  said  University  by  the  Exe- 
cutors of  the  said  John  Selden 
bee  forever  heerafter  keptc  to- 


I 


t 


i 


I 


gcathcr  in  one  distincte  pile  and 
body  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Scldou’s  Library. 

2.  That  they  bee  placed  and  for- 
ever heerafter  contynued  togea- 
thor  in  the  new  built  west  end 
of  the  piibliipic  Library,  or  some 
manner  and  with  such  distinction 
from  the  other  parte  of  the  Iyi- 
brary,  and  with  such  inscription 
upon  the  place  where  they  shall 
bee  soe  settled  as  the  said  Exe- 
cutioners or  the  Survivor  of  them 
shall  directc  or  approve  for  pub- 
Hque  use  in  the  said  University, 
and  the  perpetual!  Memory  and 
honour  of  the  said  John  Selden. 

3.  That  the  sayd  Hookes  bee  pur- 
petually  preserved  ti>geather  un- 
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«lcr  the  charge  of  the  publiqiie 
Library -Keeper  for  the  piiblique 
use  in  the  sayd  University  with- 
out any  dissipation « sak>,  iin- 
be^clliug,  or  removcall  of  them 
or  any  of  them,  and  without  any 
delivery  or  Lone  of  them  or  any 
of  them  out  of  the  said  Kepo- 
sitory  to  any  person  or  upon 
anv  pretence  whatsoever. 

I 

4.  That  the  property  of  the  said 
Bookes  (subject  nevertheless  to 
the  use  aforesaid)  be  lodged  and 
settled  in  such  persons,  and  in 
such  manner,  und  under  such 
conditions  und  provisions,'  in  or- 
der to  the  perpetuateing  of  them 
to  the  end  'and  uses  above  ex- 
pressed, as  by  the  said  executors 
or  the  surv'ivors  of  them  sliall 
bee  adjudged  most  meete,  safe, 
and  convenient. 

f).  That  the  said  Bookes  may  be 
within  the  space  of  twelve 
months  ne.vt  ensueing  placed  and 
chayned,  and  a just  Catalogue 
ihereufmade  at  the  public  charge 
of  the  University,  and  one  parte 
of  the  said  Catalogue  delivered 
by  the  publique  Act  of  Convo- 
cation to  the  said  executors  or 
the  survivors  of  them. 

G.  That  the  said  executors,  or  such 
others  as  they  shall  nominate,  if 
they  sliall  thinke  fit,  to  nominate 
any,  or,  in  default  of  such  up- 
poyutment,  the  visitors  uppoynted 
for  the  puhlique  Library,  shall 
once  every  yeare  have  the  search, 
inspection,  and  c.xamiMatioii  of 
the  said  Booties,  to  the  end  that 
any  distraction,  displaceiiig,  losse 
or  injury  of  the  said  Booties  may 
bee  made  thereof  to  the  said 


cxiH-iitors,  or  the  survivors  of 
them,  or  their  assignee;  and  that 
if  any  of  the  said  Dookes  bee 
lost  or  made  useless,  the  same 
bee  supplyed  againc  in  the  same 
place  and  roome,  at  the  charge 
of  the  said  University , under  the 
same  use,  title,  and  security,  as  if 
they  had  been  originally  sent  by 
the  said  e.xccutors. 

7.  That  the  puhlique  Library-Keep- 
er, or  some  other  person  of  fi. 
delity  to  the  good  likoing  of 
the  said  executors,  bee  nominate<l 
by  the  said  University  within 
two  Moncths  to  take  the  present 
care,  charge,  and  custody  of  the 
said  Bookes,  and  of  the  trans- 
portation of  them  to  the  said 
University  at  the  publiqtiecharge 
of  the  University,  and  that  thev 
may  bee  placed  in  the  said  west 
end  of  the  Library  in  safe  cus- 
tody, till  they  shall  bee  digestetl 
and  settled  in  the  jilace  soe  ap* 
poynted,  as  is  above  directed. 

8.  1 hat  if  in  the  pileofHookes  nowe 
to  bee  .sent  there  shall  appeare 
to  bee  Diiplicats  of  Bookes  of 
the  same  hinde  and  edition,  that 
then  one  of  every  such  diiplicats 
he  delivered  hacke  to  the  said 
executors,  for  their  owne  use 
and  dtsp<»sall. 

9.  That  before  any  delivery  of  any 
of  the  said  Bookes  the  Univer- 
sity doe  by  publique  Acts  of  the 
Convocation,  and  under  their 
Comiiion  Scale,  declare  their 
assent  to  the  proposalU  above 
inenlit'nod. 

Mattiikw  Hale. I John  Vai'oiian. 

Uow.  Jevikkh.  \v.  & H.** 
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To  the  illustrious  parlianieutarian  General,  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Bodleian  Library  is  doubly  indebted. 
He  effectively  protected  it  from  injury,  when  Oxford 
was  occupied  by  his  army,  and  he  enriched  it  with 
many  valuable  MSS., — especially  with  the  collections  of 
Roger  Dodsworth  on  English  History,  extending  to  1 fit) 
volumes.  Anthony  Wood  busied  himself  with  their  ar- 
rangement, and  has  told  us  with  what  pleasure  he  ex- 
pended a month’s  labour  in  the  humble  task  of  drying 
them,  after  some  accidental  exposure  to  damp,  on  the 
leads  of  the  Schools. 

Large  accessions  to  the  Oriental  MSS.  were  made  by 
purchases  from  the  collection  of  the  eminent  Orientalist, 
Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  of  Dr.  Huntington,  and  of  Mr. 
Greaves.  All  these  were  acquired  within  the  first  cent- 
ury from  the  establishment  of  the  Library,  and  this  de- 
partment of  it,  although  constantly  receiving  minor 
accessions , appears  to  have  had  none  of  equal  import- 
ance until  the  acquisition,  in  1818,  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  sj>lendid  collection  of  MSS.  whichhadbeen 
formed  at  Venice  by  the  Abbate  Canonici.  This  acqui- 
sition mcluded  choice  MSS.  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  some  of  which  are  exquisitely  illuminated. 
Ten  years  later,  the  noble  Hebrew  Library  of  the  Op- 
penheim  family  was  purchased  at  Hambtirgh.  It  had 
been  originally  formed  at  Hanover  by  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  David  Oppeidieimer,  between  theycars  IfiDOand 
1730,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hamburgh,  where  in 
1782  Isaac  Seligman,  under  whose  charge  it  then  was, 
published  a catalogue  of  it.  To  this  collection  the  ZtiYihb- 
thcra  Uebraka  of  Wolf  was  greatly  indebted. 
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Tlie  jirincipal  benefactors  to  the  general  collection 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — be- 
sides those  already  named, — were  Thomas  Harlow. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  Marshall.  Rector  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege; Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe;  Tanner;  Kawlinson  ; God- 
wyn;  and  Lord  Sunderlin.  The  last-named  donor  en- 
riched the  Library  with  the  tine  collection  of  early 
Kiurlish  Poetry  which  hud  l)een  formed  bv  Malone,  the 
editor  of  Shakespeare. 

Cntil  about  1780,  the  additions  by  purchase  were 
paid  for,  either  by  special  grants  from  the  University 
chest,  or  by  voluntary  contributions.*  But  either  in 
1777,  or  in  1780,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Lord 
Stowell,  a small  adtlition  was  made  to  the  matricidation 
fees,  and  an  annual  contribution  levied  on  all  Graduates 
towards  the  support  of  the  Library.  At  first  this  com- 
bined source  of  income  yielded  about  ^4(!0  a year.  It 
now  yields — taken  together  with  othef  small  jiayments 
under  the  term  of  “Library  dues” — upwards  of  .£2000 
a year.  By  means  of  these  payments,  and  of  occasional 
voluntary  subscriptions,  such  as  that  which  was  made  in 
1789  for  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  rare  and  choice 
books  at  the  Pinelli  and  Crevenna  sales , very  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  treasures  of  the  Library. 

Eai’ly  in  the  present  century  was  [lurchased  the  va- 
luable collection  ofManuscripts — chiefly  classical — and 

* Dr.  Ingram  »*uys  1780  {Mfimoriah  of  Oxford.^  13.  L.  p.  13),  but  we 
find,  in  Nioholfl,  that  Prinre,  the  then  Vnder-I/ibrarian,  writing  in  1780, 
Aayfi*,  “The  revenue  from  the  ta.x  on  the  menibers  of  the  University  if* 
about  .^400  per  annmii,  whicli  has  existed  twelve  years.  This  has  in- 
creased the  Library  so  much  ...  that  a new  entalogue  must  be  put  in 
band.”  (Nichols’  fAtertiry  Antcdott$^  iii.  000.) 
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of  printed  books,  with  MS.  notes,  which  had  belonged 
to  Jacques  Philippe  d'Orville.  In  1809  the  small  but 
very  choice  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  which 
Dr.  Edward  Clarke  had  procured  during  his  travels  in 
the  East,  was  added  to  the  Lilirary  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
a thousand  pounds.*  The  important  acquisitions  of  the 
Canonic!  and  Oppenheim  collections  have  been  noticed. 
In  1824  large  purchases  were  made  at  the  Meennan 
sale  at  the  Hague.  In  1834  selections  were  made  from 
the  famous  library  of  Richard  Heber,  and  a collection 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  academical  dissertations  was 
purchased  at  Altona. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  volumes 
added,  and  the  sums  expended,  in  each  year  respect- 
ively, from  1826  to  1842  inclusive.  It  is  founded  on  the 
official  statements  which  are  annually  printed  according 
to  the  statute,  in  the  month  of  November.  The  series 
to  \vhich  I have  access  docs  not  extend  beyond  the  year 
last  named,  but  the  period  is  perhaps  long  enough  to 
give  a fair  approximative  average  of  the  ordinary  an- 
nual growth  of  the  Library,  as  far  as  respects  purchases 
and  donations.  A third  source  of  increase,  that,  namely, 
afforded  by  the  Copyright  Acts,  will  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


1 Dr.  Clarke  is  said  to  bavc  been  ascending  the  steps  of  the  British 
Museum  with  a view  to  propose  the  purchase  of  these  choice  treasures  to 
its  Trustees,  when  a casual  meeting  with  on  Oxford  l*rofessor  led  him 
to  change  his  intention. 
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Tlie  present  century  has  I>een  already  distinguislied 
hv  two  benefactions  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  those 
of  the  Lands,  tlie  Peinbrokcs,  and  the  Seldens  of  an 
earlier  day.  In  1801)  Richard  Gongh  bequeathed  to  the 
I’niversity  of  Oxford  all  that  portion  of  his  fine  library 
which  related  ‘Oo  Hritish  Topography,  ....  to  be  placed 
in  the  Bodleian  labrary,  in  a building  adjoining  to  the 
Picture  (iallcry,  known  by  the  name  of  Thr  Auli<iuarm 
Closet,  erected  for  keeping  MSS.,  printed  books,  and 
other  articles  relating  to  British  Topograj)hy,  so  that 
togetlier  they  may  form  one  uniform  body  of  iMi'dish 
.inticjuities."  The  collection  thus  bequeathed,  contained 
not  only  a choice  assemblage  of  printed  books,  but  also 
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an  important  scries  of  MSS.,  Drawings,  Prints,  and 
Maps.  He  likewise  gave  to  tlie  University  all  his  printed 
books  and  MSS.  on  Saxon  and  Northern  literature  “for 
the  use  of  the  Saxon  Professor.” 

In  18.34  Francis  Douce  beejueathed  (by  a Will  made 
in  1830)“the  accumulated  stores  of  manyyeai'sof  patient 
research”  to  the  University,  in  the  following  words; 
“I  leave  my  library  of  printed  books,  my  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings,  my  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
all  my  other  books  and  manuscripts  (except  those  here- 
after more  particularly  mentioned),  and  my  collection 
of  coins  and  medals  with  their  cabinets,  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.”  Mr.  Singer,  his  biographer,  states 
that  “the  recej)tion  he  met  with  from  Dr.  Bandinel, 
when  on  a visit  there  ..  in  1830,  led  to  this  bequest.” 
The  only  books  excepted  from  the  gift  are  described 
as  “my  commented  copies  of  the  blockhead  Whitaker’s 
Histonj  of  Manchester,  and  his  Cornwall  Cathedral,"  and 
these  were  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  together 
with  a curious  series  of  rubbings  from  monuiiieutal 
brasses,  and  a volume  of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer. 
The  Douce  library  occupies  a separate  and  finely  pro- 
portioned room,  forty-four  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
feet  wide,,  with  additior/al  dwarf  jiresses  arranged  on 
either  side. 

Of  the  total  number  of  volumes  which  have  accrued 
frf)in  the  operation  of  the  Copyright  Acts  there  is  no 
satisfactory  account.  In  a return  made  in  184!)  by  the 
Bodleian  Librarian,  to  an  application  from  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (made  in  pur- 
suance of  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons),  it 
is  stated: — “As  to  the  number  of  books  received  under 
various  Copyright  Acts,  no  distinct  register  ...  has  been 

kept, so  that  I am  unable  to  give  tbe  number  of  the 

books  so  received''  . . . ‘ But  from  evidence,  the  sources 
and  details  of  which  are  given  in  a subsequent  chapter 
of  this  w'ork  (Part  III,  Book  i),  as  to  tlie  results  of  the 
enactment  in  other  instances,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed, 
as  a near  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  at  least  2000 
volumes  are  now  yearly  added  from  this  source  alone. 
At  the  end  of  1848  the  number  of  printed  volumes  was 
officially  returned  as  about  220,000,  and  that  of  ma- 
nuscript volumes  as  21,000.  At  that  date  the  Uni- 
\ ersity  was  already  in  possession  of  the  munificent  be- 
quest of  the  Reverend  Robert  Mason,  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  fimded  sum  of  ^40,000  are  annually 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Library.  The  present  number 
of  volumes  may  therefore  be  very  safely  estimated  as, 
at  least,  260,000  in  the  printed,  and  22,000,  in  the  ma- 
nuscript, departments. 

* lietttmf  reiating  to  Public  LibraneMf  1849,  p.  4. 
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Hail,  Lcaralng't  Pantheoal  Hail,  the  sacred  Ark, 
Where  all  the  world  of  acieoce  doth  embark. 

Which  ever  aball  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood. 

Insatiate  Time's  derouriog  flood! 

Hail,  Tree  of  knowledge  I thj  leares,  fruit,  which  well 
Dost  in  the  midst  of  Paradise  arise— 

OxrohD,  the  Uu»es‘  Paradise! 

From  which  may  ncTer  sword  the  Blest  eipei. 

Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 
Tenrich  with  interest  posterity! 

Where  thoosand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread, 

Hail,  Living  University  of  the  Dead! 

CowLBT,  Odt  to  tho  Unieertitjf  Library 
at  Oxford. 


§ I. — Notices  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
Bodleian  Treasures. 

The  foremost  place  in  any  notice,  how  slight  soever, 
of  the  choicer  contents  of  the  Bodleian,  must  needs  be 
given  to  its  unrivalled  collections  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts. From  the  days  ol  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  Digby  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  a decennium 
has  passed  without  contributing  its  due  augmentation 
to  this  department.  The  MSS.  procured,  two  centuries 
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ago,  by  the  exertions  of  Archbisliop  Laud,  are  almost 
anjOriental  Library  in  themselves. 

The  Biblical  Codices  of  the  Bodleian  are  remarkable 
both  for  imniber  and  for  intrinsic  worth.  Among  them 
is  the  famous  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Codex  Lau- 
dianus)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  Wetstein  ascribed 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  believed  to 
have  been  written  in  Sardinia, — an  opinion  much  con- 
troverted, but  perhaps  not  yet  satisfactorily  supplanted. 
Later  critics,  however,  incline  to  place  its  date  a cen- 
tury earlier,  and  think  it  probable  that  it  was  brought 
into  this  country  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The 
Codex  Ebnerianus,  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament except  the  Apocalypse,  once  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  connexion  with  the  eontroversy  on  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  came  from  Nuremberg.  In  Rabbi- 
nical Literature  the  Oppenheimer  collection  made  such 
important  additions  to  the  MSS.  previously  in  the  Bod- 
leian, as  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  in  this  department  which 
it  already  occupied  in  so  many  others. 

What  Archbishop  Laud  did  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  learning,  Fairfax  did  for  an  important  sec- 
tion of  Britisli  history,  in  his  memorable  gift  of  the 
Dodsworth  MSS.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in  Dods- 
worth's  own  handwriting.  They  extend  over  the  whole 
field  of  the  family,  local,  and  monastic  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  contain  valuable  materials  for  its  general  his- 

' Sec  Trcgellc#,  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Netr  Tes- 
tament, 186-189  (1856). 
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tory.  For  the  genealogy  and  topography-  of  tlie  Northern 
counties  they  are  especially  \aUiahle.  The  llawlinson 
•MSS.  also  contain  important  materials  for  British  his- 
tory. Among  them  are  the  Thurloe  State  Papers  (froTii 
which  the  printed  work  so  called  is  but  a partial  com- 
pilation). Here,  too,  are  the  extensive  collections  of  Tho- 
mas Carte  on  English  and  Irish  history;  his  Indexes  of 
the  Records  relating  to  England  preserved  in  the  French 
archives,  and  his  assemblage  of  news-letters.  The  col- 
lections of  Browne  Willis  are  comprised  in  fifty-eight 
volumes,  and  relate  chiefly  to  Buckinghamshire.  I'hose 
of  Bishop  Tanner  extend  to  450  volumes  and  embrace 
a wide  range  of  antiquarian  subjects. 

In  English  poetry  there  are  many  remarkable  MSS., 
including  several  of  “moral  Gower’  (whose  black  let- 
ter celebrity  is,  to  the  honour  of  this  generation,  becom- 
ing once  again  popular  fame),  and  so  fine  a MS.  of  Lyd- 
gate's Troy-book,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
copy'  which  the  j)oet  presented  to  his  royal  patron  Henry 
the  Fifth.  Of  the  Ho7nan  du  bon  roi  Alexandre  there  is  n 
superb  copy  on  vellum,  written  and  illuminated  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  famous  ‘Junian’  ( 'ffidmon  (F.  Junius  had  received 
it  from  ArchbislK)p  Usshcr,  liy  gift),  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  has  been  so  recently  and 
so  elaborately  described  by'  Mr.  Thorpe,  ‘ that  the  mere 
namin'!  it  will  here  suffice.  Whether  it  be  ascribed  to 
die  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest 
both  philologically  and  pictorially.  A vellum  MS.  of  the 

* Archftolo^ia,  xxiv.  3*29-343. 
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twelfth  century  ha.s  also  special  interest  in  the  last- 
named  point  of  view.  • 

Tlie  section  of  Printed  Books  includes  a magnificent 
series  of  the  Ediliones  prindpes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  comprising  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Pinelli 
and  Crevenna  libraries.  Among  them  are  Jilsop,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Ammonius,  Anacreon,  Apollonius. 
Appianus,  Apuleius,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Ctesar,  Cicero,  Claudian,  Demosthenes,  Diodorus, 
Dionysius  Afer,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Euclid,  Eu- 
ripides, Eutropius,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Horace,  Isocra- 
tes, Justin.  -Juvenal,  Lucan,  Lucian,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Oppian,  Persius,  Plato,  Pindar,  Plautus,  Pliny,  Plutarch. 
Polybius,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Terence,  Tlieocritus,  Thucy- 
dides, Ulpian,  V^alerius  Maximus;  the  Ehjmologkon  Mag- 
num Grwnim;  the  Historice  Angmlce  Scriplores;  the  Hhe- 
lores  Grwd;  and  the  Rei  Rustirw  Scriplores. 

Among  the  numerous  curiosities  of  eariy  English 
printing  are  a fine  series  of  Caxtons,  Pynsons,  and 
Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  fa- 
mous presses  of  Oxford,  Saint  Albans,  Tavistock,  and 
York.  The  early  English  Bibles  are  both  numerous  and 
choice. 

The  Vellum  Books  include — to  mention  those  alone 
which  are  of  the  15th  century — theMente  Psalter,  and  the 
Rationale,  of  1459;  the  Mentz  Rible  of  1462;  the  Ciceros 
of  1465  and  1466;  the  Clementis  V’.  Conslituliones  of  1467; 
the  Paris  Salhtsl  of  area  1470;  the  Gratiani  Decrelum  of 
1472;  the  Sextus  Vecretalium  Ronifacii  VIII,  and  the  Gre- 
goriinova  eompilatio  Decretorum  of  1 47.S ; the  snperli  Wnrtz- 
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hurg  Breviarum  of  1479,and3/issa/  of  1481,  both  of  which 
were  amongst  the  gifts  of  Archbishop  Laud;  the  Bologna 
Penlttteuehm  Hebraicus  of  1482  (of  which  but  five  copies 
were  known  to  Van  Praet);  the  Soncini  Berachoth  of  1484, 
remarkable  as  being  at  once  the  first  printed  portion  of 
the  Talmud,  and  the  first  production  of  a famous  press; 
a portion  of  an  unknown  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch, probably  printed  between  1485  and  1490;  the 
Parma  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  printed  in 
1486;  the  Lubec  Bevelationes  Celestes  of  St.  Bridget,  of 
1492 ; the  Brescia  Pentatetich  of  the  same  year;  the  Stras- 
burgh  Lucubratiunculce  ornatissimce  of  Schottus,  printed 
in  1498;  and  the  Paris  Begula  Benedicti,  in  French,  of 
1 500.  Of  vellum  books  of  later  date  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary scries,  of  which  a descriptive  account  may  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  Archdeacon  Cotton’s  Typographical 
Gazetteer.  The  vellum  Hebrew  books — chiefly  from  the 
Oppenheimer  and  Crevenna  collections — are  of  remark- 
able beauty.  Amongst  them  is  the  great  edition  of  the 
Talmud  in  twenty-four  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Berlin 
and  F'rankfort  between  the  years  1713  and  1728.‘ 

§ II.  lilviDENCE  TAKEN,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED,  BY 

THE  Oxford  University  Commis-sioners  of  1850,  on 
THE  present  condition  AND  FUTURE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  Bodleian  Library. 

If  it  be  an  indubitable  truth  that  “Time  is  the  great- 
est innovator,”  it  cannot  be  necessarily  an  impeach- 
ment either  of  the  faithfulness  or  of  the  wisdom  of  the 

* Cotton,  Typographical  (fazcttccr^  ‘2nd  edit.,  339-353. 
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covernors  of  an  institution  now  two  centuries  and  a 

o 

lialf  old,  to  allege  that  after  such  a lapse  of  time  some 
charges  have  become  desiral>le,  over  and  above  those 
gentler  modifications  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
introduced  themselves,  gradually  and  silently,  during  its 
course.  That,  in  respect  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
particular,  there  was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  pub- 
licity through  the  proceedings  of  a Royal  Commission, 
is  obvious.  It  seems  to  have  been  shunned  simply  from 
punctilios  of  form  and  j)recedent. 

In  the  lack  of  direct  official  evidence  the  Commissio- 
ners had  to  content  themselves  with  that  of  volunteers. 
Of  such  evidence  their  blue-book  contains  much  that 
is  to  the  j)urpose;  and  their  Report  has  epitomized  it 
well  and  concisely.  What  follows  is  derived  from  this 
source,  unless  it  be  otherwise  expressly  indicated.  Dr. 
Grcenhill  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  Library,  of  which,  he  said,  he  had.  made 
almost  daily  use  for  eleven  years,  and  thus  “had  an  op- 
portunity, not  only  of  observing  its  management  and 
condition  himself,  but  also  of  hearing  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  by  the  numerous  foreign  stu- 
dents with  whom  he  there  became  acquainted.”  and 
whose  accounts  of  the  regulations  of  different  conti- 
nental Libraries  he  was  thus  enabled  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  Bodleian.  “The  opinion,”  he  proceeds,  “ex- 
pressed by  these  foreigners  was  (I  think  I may  say)  in 
every  instance  most  favorable;  and  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  of  all  the  great  libraries  in  Rurope  the  Bod- 
leian is  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  generally 
usefid.” 
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This  opinion  Dr.  Greenhill  supported  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  its  advantages, — such  as  its  size;  its  rich  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts ; the  facility  of  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction to  it;  the  extreme  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the 
officers,  a point  almost  invariably  mentioned  by  fo- 
reigners in  the  highest  terms;  the  privacy  afforded  by 
the  little  “Studies”  to  those  who  make  constant  use  of 
the  Library;  the  printed  Catalogues  of  almost  all  the 
books,  and  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  manuscripts; 
the  certainty  of  finding  in  the  Library  any  book  and 
manuscript  that  it  possesses;  and  the  small  number  of 
days  in  the  whole  year  op  which  the  Library  is  closed, 
the  total  number  (besides  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas-day)  being  about  thirty-two.  He  adds  that 
sev'eral  of  the  points  ho  has  enumerated  “will  appear 
perliaps  hardly  intelligible  to  those  who  are  unacfjuaint- 
ed  with  the  regulations  of  large  public  libraries  both  in 
this  coimtiy  and  on  the  continent;  but  they  certainly 
add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  comfort  of  the  student. 
Some  of  the  great  European  libraries  enjoy  some  of 
these  advantages,  and  some  enjoy  others;  but  the  whole 
of  them  (as  far  as  I am  at  present  aware)  are  to  be  met 
with  only  in  the  Bodleian.” 

There  is  a general  concurrence,  say  the  Commissio- 
ners, in  the  high  praise  bestowed  by  Mr.  Greenhill  on 
this  great  Library.  But  several  suggestions  have  been 
offered  respecting  it,  which  they  proceed  to  consider: — 

I.  We  have,  say  they,  in  a former  section  of  our 
Report  recommended  that  the  Professorial  Delegacy 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
Library  of  Oxford.  This  would  not  be  an  innovation,  so 
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far  as  regards  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  would  merely 
imply  an  enlargement  of  the  present  Board  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  that  Board 
was  originally  established.  We  are  spared  the  necessity 
of  discussing  this  subject  ourselves  by  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Vaughan.  ‘ — “It  seems  (lie  says)  to  have  been 
the  original  plan  of  that  great  Institution,  that  it  should 
be  superintended  by  the  chief  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law, 
Medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  are  Curators,  probably 
because  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  these  were  the 
only  endowed  Professorships  of  the  University.  But  in 
truth  the  only  method  by  which  the  purchase  of  books 
on  so  vast  a scale,  in  a Library  which  should  embrace 
so  many  branches  of  literature  and  science,  can  be  sa- 
tisfactorily effected,  is  through  superintendence  of  men 
respectively  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  each 
great  subject.  No  man  can  judge  the  real  value  of  a 
work,  but  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats;  and  it  is  the  real  value  of  a book 
which  entitles  it  to  a place  in  a great  Public  Library. 
The  librarian  or  the  book-merchant  may  know  the  one; 
the  student  and  man  of  science  only  can  appreciate  the 
other.  Catalogues  and  even  Reviews  camiot  furnish  in- 
formation to  be  relied  upon.  In  this  way,  then,  only 
can  the  value  of  works  be  tinly  estimated,  and  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  books  be  obtained  without  undue  favour 
or  disfavour  to  any  line  of  reading.  The  appointment 
of  the  five  original  Regius  Professors  indicates  this  to 
have  been  the  true  spirit  of  the  Institution.  Since  the 

• Mtnutes  of  Evidence  taken  btf  the  Oxford  Univer$it}f  Commi$9ion,  p.  268. 
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foundation,  large  sums  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Li- 
brary for  its  maintenance  and  extension,  and  it  has 
outgi'own  the  care  of  so  small  a Committee,  represent- 
ing so  limited  a number  of  sciences.  It  M’ould  be  well 
that  many  more  Professors  should  be  admitted  to  the 
superintendence,  and  that  the  Professor  of  History 
should  be  amongst  these.  Indeed,  It  seems  that  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Modern  History  is  omitted  simply  be- 
cause that  functionary  did  not  exist  when  the  founder 
and  its  rulers  were  established,  and  when  the  existing 
were  appointed  its  Curators.  This  arrangement  I think 
indispensable  to  the  full  and  symmetrical  growth  of  the 
noble  Institution.” 

II.  It  has  been  alleged,  continue  the  Commissioners, 
by  some  of  those  who  have  given  Evidence,  that  the 
utility  of  the  Library,  however  great,  is  not  proportion- 
ate to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  books  which  it  con- 
tains. The  most  important  alteration  suggested  in  this 
respect  is  a relaxation  of  the  stringent  rule  M’hich  for- 
bids any  books  or  manuscripts  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Library.  The  examples  of  the  Library  of  Gcettingen, 
and  of  many  others  on  the. Continent,  on  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Advocate’s  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  are  quoted  as  a proof  of  the  advantage  and 
practicability  of  such  a course.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in 
a pamphlet  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  when  Tutor  of 
Merton,*  and  Professor  Wall,®  speak  strongly  of  the  in- 
convenience of  this  regulation  in  Oxford  itself,  where 
the  engagements  of  most  College  Tutors  preclude  them 

1 Evidence  of  Sir  £.  Head,  u<  mpra,  p.  101. 

* Evidence  of  Prof.  Wall,  p.  154. 
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from  using  the  Bodleian  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
academic  year,  because  it  is  closed  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  with  great  force' 
that  the  value  of  a Library  of  reference  is  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  certainty  that  every'  book  in  the  Ca- 
talogue is  at  all  times  to  be  found  in  the  Library.  “Li- 
terary men  (says  Mr.  Strickland)  would  pay  many  a 
fruitless  visit,  if  they  were  to  bo  told  that  the  book 
which  they  were  in  quest  of  was  just  then  at  a remote 
country'  parsonage,  but  would  be  returned  as  soon  as 
its  borrower  had  done  with  it."’  “ Such  a promiscuous 
and  extensive  liberty  (says  Professor  Vaughan*)  would 
upon  the  wliole,  I think,  tend  to  defeat  the  great  olrjects 
of  such  an  institution.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  habit  of 
general  readers  who  take  books  out  of  lending  libraries, 
to  defer  or  interrupt  the  perusal  of  them,  and  to  retain 
them  sometimes  after  they  have  abandoned  serious  in- 
tention of  studying  their  contents.  But  under  any'  cir- 
cumstances the  permission  of  all  Masters  of  Arts  to 
make  use  of  the  Library  in  this  way  might  so  materially' 
diminish  the  number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  that  con- 
stant disappointment  would  be  felt  by  those  resorting 
to  that  Library  in  order  to  read  and  consult;  and  even 
those  who  desired  to  exercise  their  privilege  of  taking 
the  books  away'  would  very  often  find  their  claim  anti- 
cipated and  nullified  by  others.  However  desirable, 
therefore,  it  may  be  in  some  points  of  view  to  give  to 
all  a privilege  of  this  description,  yet,  with  so  many 
claimants  for  the  exercise  of  it,  each  might.  1 think,  lie 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Strickland,  ut  twprn,  j».  lOI. 

2 And  *tf  I'rof.  Vnugiian,  p 2C0. 
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found  to  lose  as  niucli  as  he  would  gain.  I speak  after 
some  experience  of  lending  Liliraries.”  To  this  the 
Conmiissioners  add  the  weighty  testimony  of  Niehulir, 
who,  when  resident  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  com- 
plains:— “It  is  lamentable  that  I am  here  much  worse 
off  for  books  than  I was  at  Rome,  where  I was  sure  to 
find  whatever  was  in  the  Library,  because  no  books 
were  ever  lent  out;  here  I find  that  jn.st  the  book  which 
I most  want  is  always  lent  out."' 

The  Commissioners  admit  the  cogency  of  these  ob- 
jections to  an  indiscriminate  permission  to  take  out 
books.  Still  they  incline  to  think  that  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  the  [>resent  rules  miglit  be  mitigated,  partly  by 
relaxation  of  these  rules,  partly  by  some  alteration 
in  the  existing  arrangements. 

(I.)  Books,  and  even  Manuscripts,  should  be  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions  and  in  peculiar  cases,  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Library  altogether.  Dr.  Greeuhill,  who, 
though  disapproving  of  a general  relaxation,  advocates 
this  partial  permission,  suggests  that,  “ in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  or  too  frequent  use  of  this  privilege,  the 
special  permission  of  the  curators  might  be  required, 
together  with  a deposit  to  ensui'c  the  safe  and  punctual 
retuni  of  the  volume  borrowed." “ He  adds:  “As  an 
illustration  at  once  of  the  e.xceptional  ca.ses  which  1 
have  in  mind,  and  also  of  the  greater  liberality  in  this 
respect  of  some  Foreign  Libraries,  I may  mention  that 
1 once  had  in  my  house  for  several  weeks  three  of  the 


* Niebulir,  Li/f  nnd  Vol.  3, 

Oct,  4,  1823. 
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Arabic  Manuscripts,  belonging  to  the  Public  Library  at 
Leyden,  which  were  of  very  great  use  to  me  in  a work 
I was  then  engaged  upon,  and  which , as  I could  hardly 
have  gone  to*  Leyden  myself,  I should  not  otherwise 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting." 

Professor  Vaughan  suggests  that  “provision  might 
be  made  for  aiding  those  Professors  in  their  studies,  who 
depend  entirely  upon  books  for  the  investigation  of  their 
subjects.  Either  some  reading-room  should  be  provided 
for  them  in  connexion  with  the  Bodleian  Library,  or 
they  should  be  permitted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
take  books  home  to  their  houses  and  lodgings.  For  this 
last  method  a precedent  has  been  established  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Professor.  A considerable 
donation  of  Anglo-Saxon  works  was  made  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library  by  a benefactor  of  that  Institution,  on 
the  express  condition  that  the  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  them  out  as  often  as 
he  might  require  to  do  so."  ‘ 

“It  might  (he  adds)  be  practicable  to  lend,  on  such 
conditions  as  would  secure  the  appearance  of  any  vol- 
ume which  the  necessities  of  others  might  call  for.  We 
have  now  within  the  University  a class  of  men  from 
whom  knowledge  at  first  hand  is  required,  who  have 
special  branches  of  learning  devolved  upon  them,  the 
cultivation  of  which  in  some  instances  can  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  books  only,  and  for  whom  the  Univer- 
sity has  provided  no  means  of  supplying  themselves 
with  the  raw  material  of  their  work.  Straw  should  be 


> Kvidence.  ut  mpra,  p.  *2CB. 
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fiirnislied  as  well  as  clay  for  such  labourers  in  the  great 
work  of  academical  education.  Each  Professor  then, 
I think , might  be  empowered  to  take  out  works  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  from  the  Bodleian.  It  might 
be  attached  as  a condition,  first,  that  no  book  should 
ever  be  taken  out  of  Oxford,  during  the  term;  and, 
.secondly,  that  each  book  so  taken  out  should,  on  due 
notice  from  any  member  of  the  University  requiring 
the  use  of  it , be  returned  to  the  Bodleian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference  and  consultation,  for  a certain  time. 
This  last  arrangement  could  easily  be  carried  into  effect, 
— inasmuch  as,  from  the  department  of  each  Professor 
being  well  known,  and  from  his  residence  also  being 
generally  known,  it  would  be  very  easy,  with  the  aid 
of  an  entry-book , to  ascertain  with  which  Professor  the 
book  might  be,  and  where  he  was  to  be  found.  The 
general  position  and  duties  of  the  Professors  surely  would 
go  far  to  rescue  this  privilege  from  any  invidious  appear- 
ance; and  it  would  be  further  justified  by  the  relation 
of  the  Professors  to  the  Library  itself,  of  which  they 
would  be  unpaid  curators.  But  whether  this  scheme  be 
approved  or  not,  I would  still  suggest  that  the  Bodleian 
Library  should  be  more  completely  furnished  with  means 
for  entertaining  readen?  than  its  present  arrangements 
secure  or  permit.” 

(2.)  It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Macbride  that  duplicates 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely.*  In  this  suggestion 
the  Commissioners  concur. 

(3.)  Professor  Donkin  and  others  propose  that  the 
liours  allowed  for  reading  should  be  extended,  and,  as 

’ KvidcDPC,  ut  f>uprrif  p.  201. 
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an  almost  necessary  consequence,  that  a reading-room 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Library,  in  which  books  might 
be  read  after  the  Library’  itself  was  closed.  This  would, 
to  a certain  e.xtent.  meet  the  case  of  the  College  tutors,  and 
also,  as  Dr.  Greenhill  justly  observes,  of  foreigners  or 
other  straniiers,  who  often  come  “to  reside  for  a time 
at  Oxford,  at  a heavy  expense,  for  the  sake  of  consult- 
ing the  volumes  in  the  Bodleian,  and  who  naturally 
wish  to  finish  their  work  as  soon  as  possible.  In  these 
cases  (especially  if  they  come  in  the  winter  months)  it 
is  a very  great  hardship  that  they  are  not  able  to  use 
the  Library  for  a greater  number  of  hours  than  at 
present.’’  * 

(4.)  Increased  accommodation  might,  it  is  argued,  be 
given  in  the  existing  Library.  Some  of  the  discomforts, 
of  which  Professor  Wall  complains,’  appear  to  have  been 
removed;  but  it  would  seem  from  Professor  Vaughan’s 
account  that  the  reading-rooms  and  their  apparatus 
might  still  be  rendered  more  commodious.  Mr  Jowett 
and  Professor  Donkin’  strongly  urge  that  books  of  re- 
ference should  be  made  more  accessible  to  all  readers, 
w’hether  by  some  alteration  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments, or  by  being  placed  in  a new  reading-room,  as 
above  suggested.  “To  those,”  says  Professor  Donkin, 
“who  are  engaged  in  a search  for  information  on  any 
particular  subject , it  is  a great  hinderance  to  be  rfe- 
Cjuired  to  specify  the  particular  volume  they  want,  out 
of  a series  of  thirty  or  forty.” 


* Kvidence  of  Profeusor  Donkin , p.  108;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  39;  Mr. 
Strickland,  p,  101;  Dr.  Grcenliill,  p.  228. 

^ Ibid.  p.  150. 

» Ibid.  pp.  39,  108. 
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(5)  The  period  selected  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Li-  HOOK  lir. 
brary,  namely,  eight  days  in  the  early  part  of  November,  Th.  Badieun 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  extremely  incon-  (ctZ'UZii.) 
venient;  as  the  Library  remains  closed  during  this  large  ^ j vuiuiion. 
portion  of  the  full  Term,  when  all  Academics  are  in 
residence.  They  suggest  that  the  visitation  should  take 
place,  if  not  in  Vacation,  at  least  at  the  very  com- 
mencement ofTenn,  before  the  time  of  general  residence 
commenced. 

(6.)  To  carry  some  of  these  recommendations  into  («)  or 

* tbe«Uffof  Qtuler- 

effect,  an  increase,  say  the  Commissioners,  of  the  num- 
her  of  Sub -Librarians  will  be  required.  The  time  and 
courtesy  of  the  present  staff  are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

But,  with  the  resources  which  the  Bodleian  has  at  its 
disposal,  expenditure  on  this  and  similar  purposes  need 
not  be  grudged.  “Its  funds.”  as  Professor  Vaughan  re- 
marks, “are  very  large,  and  it  is  as  much  a direct  object 
of  the  Librai’y  that  good  books  should  be  read  as  that 
they  should  be  purchased.  Indeed,  I hope  that  it  is  not 
too  theoretical  to  say  that  they  are  purchased  in  order 
that  they  may  be  read.” 

(7.)  They  further  suggest  the  propriety  of  permitting  P ) * ">®™  p- 
a more  liberal  use  of  the  other  Libraries  in  Oxford.  i-ibr.riM 

in  Oxford. 

Even  those  who  most  strongly  advocate  the  retention 
of  books  within  the  walls  of  the  Bodleian , urge  that  it 
should  be  made  more  easy  to  procure  them  from  the 
Radcliffe  Library.  “The  class  of  readers  there,”  says 
Mr.  Strickland,*  “can  never  be  extensive,  and  will  be 
chiefly  confined  to  men  actually  engaged  in  scientific 


' Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  105. 
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BOOK  til.  rescai'ches,  or  to  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Tu*Brdi'ui  who  rarely  have  any  time  for  study  till  the  evening. 

(C'oiiUaiwd.)  ....  Having  myself  resided  in  Oxford  for  four  years,  al- 
most wholly  for  the  sake  of  having  access  to  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  1 
could  have  done  the  same  amount  of  work  in  three 
vears  instead  of  four , if  I could  have  taken  the  books 
out  of  the  building  to  my  residence.”  Mr.  Jowett  also 
siurirests  that  College  Libraries  should  be  made  more 
• generally  useful,  by  allowing  to  Masters  of  Arts  access 
to  other  College  Libraries  as  well  as  to  their  own.* 

(9.)  .AdmU^ion  of  (8.)  Lastly,  whether  as  regards  the  University  or  the 

College  Libraries,  the  Commissioners  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  several  persons  that  Undergra- 
duates should  have  every  facility  and  encouragement 
liiven  them  to  make  use  of  these  institutions.  There  is 
little  difficulty  at  present  in  the  admission  of  Undergra- 
duates to  the  Bodleian.  Many  Colleges  also  permit  them 
to  have  free  access  to  their  Libraries.  In  some  Colleges, 
however,  they  are  still  excluded. 

KuiCgestioM  at  to  III.  From  the  facilities  to  study  afforded  by  the  O.x- 

th«!  internal  *r-  ^ , 

ranpjemeutofthe  ford 'Libraries , the  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider 

Library. 

their  internal  arrangements. 

(1.)  rn.poi.B.1  in-  (1.)  Mlien  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the 

create  in  dlvi»iion  ,,  •/»  • .1  • /-\  n t 

of  rf.<.urcc..  enumeration  hereinatter  given,  there  are  inUxford  more 
than  thirtyLibraries,  a question  naturally  arises  whether, 
by  greater  cooperation,  the  resources  of  each  might  not 
be  expended  in  a manner  more  conduciv'e  to  the  general 
interests  of  learning.  Such  a division  exists,  to  a cer- 


• Evidence,  ut  supra,  p- 
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tain  extent,  amongst  the  University  Libraries,  and  a 
special  character  has,  by  accidental  benefactions,  been 
in  some  instances  imparted  to  the  Libraries  attached 
to  the  Colleges.  But  this  division  of  subjects,  think 
the  Commissioners,  might,  certainly  in  regard  to  the 
funner,  perhaps  even  in  regard  to  the  latter,  be 
carried  out  to  a much  greater  extent.  Such  an  arrange- 
mcntwas  proposed  by  Mr.  Strickland,  with  great  reason, 
between  the  Bodleian  and  Radcliffe  Libraries: — 

At  present,  many  works  exist  in  duplicate  in  these 
two  contiguous  Libraries,  ‘ while  a still  larger  number 
of  important  scientific  works  exist  in  neither.  Works 
on  Physical  Science  are  very  sparingly  purchased  in  the 
Bodleian,  because  they  are  supposed  to  find  their  way 
spontaneously  to  the  Radcliffe ; while  the  funds  allowed 
to  the  latter  Library  are  far  too  small  to  keep  it  on  a 
par  with  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day.  Hence  the 
many  deficiencies  of  both  Libraries.  If  the  officers  of 
each  Library  were  mutually  “to  agree  to  abstain  from 
purchasing  any  books  which  already  e.xist  in  the  other, 
much  money  would  be  saved  for  the  purclmse  of  their 
common  desiderata.” 

“There  is  at  present,”  observes  Dr.  Greenhill,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  same  topic,  “in  the  Radcliffe  Library  a 
pretty  large  collection  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  (Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit),  besides  a considerable  number 
of  classical  and  other  non  - scientific  books.  Very  few 
persons  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  volumes 
, (as  there  is  no  printed  Catalogue  of  them,  and  they  are 


' Evidence,  at  fapra,  p.  101. 
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not  shown  to  visitors , unless  specially  asked  for),  and 
therefore  they  would  be  much  more  useful  if  they  were 
transferred,  either  by  sale,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Bodleian,  which  is  the  place  where  any  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  them.” ' 

“Similar  friendly  relations,”  Mr.  Strickland  further 
suggests,’  “might  also  be  established  between  the  Bod- 
leian and  the  other  public  or  otherwise  permanent  Li- 
braries of  Oxford.  This  might  be  effected  by  emplopng 
some  person  to  compile  a Catalogue  of  all  the  printed 
books  existing  in  those  Libraries  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Bodleian.  It  would  form  a supplement,  and 
a very  valuable  one,  to  the  Bodleian  Catalogue.  The 
two  Catalogues  together  would  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
whole  literary  treasures  of  Oxford,  and  would  guide  the 
learned  student  to  many  a rare  volume  which  he  now 
overlooks 

“ I would  . . . recommend  that  (with  the  consent  of 
each  College)  the  titles  of  such  of  its  printed  books  as 
are  additional  to  the  Bodleian  collection  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  general  Catalogue , above  referred  to,  ac- 
companied by  a distinctive  mark,  indicating  the  Library 
or  Libraries  in  which  a copy  exists.”  ’ 

Some  progress,  continue  the  Commissioners,  has  been 
made  in  preparing  a Catalogue,  such  as  Mi\  Strickland 
speaks  of,  of  the  books  not  in  the  Bodleian  which  are 
to  be  found  in  theCollege  and  other  Libraries.  It  would 


’ Evidence,  ul  supra,  p.  229 
» Ibid.  p.  101. 

^ Ibid.  p.  102. 
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be  a benefit  to  the  University  and  the  Public,  if  this 
Catalogue  were  completed  and  published. 

The  books  and  manuscrijits  of  the  smaller  public  Li- 
braries before  mentioned,  might  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  the  larger  Libraries,  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

The  Professor  of  Music  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
Library  belonging  to  his  own  department,'  to  which 
the  Commissioners  call  special  attention: — “Amongst 
other  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  music, 
I know,”  said  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  “of  none  more  import- 
ant , more  worthy  to  be  seriously  considered,  than  the 
establishment  of  a distinct  Library  of  Music,  which 
from  its  completeness  and  classification  should  comprise 
a perfei’t  history  of  the  progress  of  the  musical  art.  It 
is  true  that  copies  of  all  musical  publications  printed 
in  this  country,  are,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian,  the  British  Museum,  etc.; 
but  to  render  a Library  of  Music  complete , and  make 
it  really  useful  to  Students,  all  superior  foreign  musical 
works,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  every  school 

and  of  every  age,  should  be  added  to  the  collection 

The  formation  of  such  a Library is  by  no  means  im- 

possible. The  Bodleian  is  already  the  repository  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  musical  manuscripts, 
which  might  be  made  a foundation  to  proceed  upon. 
And  when  once  it  became  generally  known  that  a Li- 
brary of  that  peculiar  description  was  actually  com- 
menced, I feel  confident  that  not  only  from  time  to 
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^ Evidence  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  ut  gupm,  p.  266. 
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i.o.m  HI.  time  it  would  be  materially  increased  by  donations  of 

C'luplcr  VII.  , . 1 . 1 I . II  I 

Tilt  ii«iii<!i.u  classical  music,  but  that,  in  case  a small  annual  grant 
(cooiinued.)  for  the  purpose  from  the  University  itself  should  be  ob- 
jected to,  a public  subscription  would  be  made  towards 
I the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Munich  and  Vienna,  there  is  no  such  classi- 
fied and  historical  collection  of  music  existing  in  all 
Europe.” 

(2.)  DohcieiiriM  (2.)  With  regard  to  the  special  wants  of  the  Bodleian 
utT.r)  In  i»5o.  Library,  the  late  Mr.  Strickland  s evidence  is  regarded 
by  the  Commissioners  as  especially  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. It  runs  thus;  “If  the  Bodleian  be  regarded  as  a 
general  Library,  analogous  to  that  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, its  most  striking  deficiency  is  certainly  in  the 
department  of  Physical  science.  But  if,  by  the  division 
of  labour  above  recommended,  the  literature  of  physical 
, science  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Radclifie,  there 
would  still  remain  several  notable  deficiencies  in  the 
especial  subjects  belonging  to  the  Bodleian.  ‘ 

“A  public  Librarj’,  if  its  resources  do  not  admit  of 
its  accumulatiug  the  omnescribUe  of  all  countries,  should 
at  least  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  printed  literatirre  of 
imiuiruii.i-  of  its  own  immediate  locality.  On  this  principle  the  Bod- 

ihrrrniting  the  .11 

l<>|>DgraphicA)  leian  ought  to  be  a storehouse  of  reference  on  all  that 
Bodleian,  rclatcs  to  tlic  university,  the  city,  and  the  county  of 
Oxford.  If  it  reject  newspapers  in  general , on  account 
of  their  bulk,  it  ought  at  least  to  preserve  a perfect 
series  of  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Oxfordshire. 
Every  ephemeral  pamphlet,  every  local  periodical,  every 

J Kvidemy.*,  at  i»w/>rrt,  p.  102. 
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political  squib,  every  poetical  broadside,  issued  in  the 
County  of  Oxford,  should  be  carefully  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  preserved.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  booksellers’  shops  in  Oxford  would  at  this 
moment  supply  a large  mass  of  local  literature,  which 
is  not  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  A room  in  the  Library 
should  be  especially  set  apart  for  this  local  literature, 
and  a highly  curious  collection  would  thus  be  formed 
for  the  future  historian  of  Oxford  to  explore. 

“By  the  present  Copyright  Act,  the  Bodleian  Library 
is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  the 
British  dominions.  As  regards  London,  this  privilege 
seems  to  be  very  fully  acted  upon,  but  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  provinces.  Many  valuable  and  cuidous  books 
are  published  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dub- 
lin, Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  of 
which  only  a very  small  number  ever  find  their  way 
to  the  Bodleian.  The  Library  might  easily  employ  an 
agent,  at  a small  salary  or  commission,  in  each  of  the.se 
towns,  to  collect  the  local  literature  and  forward  it  to 
Oxford. 

“A  still  greater  deficiency  exists  in  the  case  of  Co- 
lonial literature.  Although  the  Copyright  Act  extends 
to  the  Colonies,  no  steps  whatever  appear  to  be  taken 
to  secure  to  the  Bodleian  those  colonial  publications 
to  which  it  is  by  law  entitled.  Even  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  such  works  by  pm'chase,  a portion  of 
the  money  laid  out  on  foreign  literature  might  be  ad- 
vantageously expended  upon  the  many  curious  books 
wliich  have  been  published  in  the  difierent  British  Co- 
lonie.s. 
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“The  literature  of  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly 
unrepresented  in  the  Bodleian,  except  by  English  re- 
prints of  some  of  the  most  popular  authors. 

“The  Bodleian  Librarian  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  the  ‘Trans- 
actions,’ and  other  periodical  publications  of  Continental 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies.  The  chief  deficiencies 
under  this  head  consist  in  the  Transactions  of  Danish 
and  Swedish  Societies,  and  in  those  of  our  own  Colo- 
nies, hardly  any  of  which  exist  in  the  Bodleian. 

“These  scientific  ‘Transactions’  would  be  more  ap-  • 
propriately  placed  in  the  Radclifie;  but  as  long  as  the 
Bodleian  continues  to  procure  this  class  of  works,  it 
ought  not  to  restrict  itself  to  the  periodicals  of  learned 
societies,  but  should  include  the  many  equally  valuable 
periodicals  published  by  individual  editors.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  Van  der  Hoeven’s  ‘ Tijdschrifl  voor  natuur- 
lijke  Geschiedenis,'  Muller’s  ‘■Archiv  fUr  i\alurgeschichte,' 
Meckel’s  ‘•Archiv  fiir  Anatomie,'  B'roriep's  ‘Notizen  aus 
dem  Gebiele  der  Nalur-  und  Heilkunde,'  Leonhard’s  ‘‘Zeit- 
schrifl  fiir  Mineralogief  Poggendorfi s ‘ Annalen  der  Phy- 
sikf  Wiegmann's  ‘Archiv  fiir  Naturgeschichte,’  ‘Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  Silliman’s  ‘American  Journal  of 
Science,'  and  numerous  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned  

“ In  order  to  collect  as  far  as  possible  the  opinions  of 
the  literary  Public  as  to  the  desiderata  of  the  Library, 
a conspicuous  notice  should  be  placed  near  the  Cata- 
logue, inviting  all  persons,  who  fail  to  find  in  the  Li- 
brary the  books  which  they  want,  to  enter  the  titles  of 
such  works  in  the  Desideratum -book.  If  readers  gene- 
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rally  could  be  induced  to  do  this,  the  Desideratum-  BOOK  lU. 
book  would  be  a valuable  guide  to  the  Librarian  in  xhe 
making  his  purchases.”'  (CouUoaed.) 

Mr.  Strickland  observes  furtlier: — “It  would  be  a 
great  convenience,  if  the  titles  of  all  new  books,  as  they 
come  in , were  brie6y  entered  on  the  blank  leaves  of  ‘i’"„“ur,Inon!y 
the  interleaved  Catalogues.  At  present,  if  a reader 
does  not  find  the  book  which  he  wants  in  the  printed' 
Catalogue,  he  must  apply  to  one  of  the  attendants  to 
searcli  the  manuscript -slips,  before  he  can  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a book,  which  often  causes  considerable 
trouble  and  delay. 

“The  printed  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  are  very 
well  drawn  up  for  practical  purposes.  I have  only  one 
suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  them,  namely,  that  the 
headings  which  consist  of  authors’  names  should  be  in 
a different  type,  or  be  otherwise  distinguished,  from  the 
headings  which  express  subjects;  and  that  the  cross- 
references  should  in  the  same  way  be  distinguished  from 
the  substantive  titles.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Strickland  suggests  that  “the  books  in 
the  Bodleian  are  greatly  in  want  of  a stamp  or  other 
distinguishing  mark.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  no 
mark  whatever  to  prove  that  they  belong  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library;  and  if  they  were  stolen,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  identify  them.”’ 

Some  of  these  suggestions  have  already  borne  fruit. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  received  by  the 

’ Evidence,  ew/ira,  p.  101. 

^ Ibid,  uhi  Bupra. 
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Coiiiniissioners  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Bodleian 
management,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise. 
In  respect  of  liberal  access,  the  practice  has  long  been 
in  advance  of  the  literal  rules.  And  such  further  steps 
as  may  warrantably  be  taken  in  this  direction,  will 
doubtless  follow.  The  roll  of  the  authors  and  scholars 
who  have  profited  by  the  treasures  of  the  collection 
would  still  be  a very  notable  one,  were  the  names  of 
all  Oxford  men  left  out  of  it.  Were  all  Englishmen  ex- 
cluded from  the  record,  it  would  yet  fill  a large  space. 
The  true  freemasonry  ofletters  has  long  been  generously 
recognised  within  the  walls  of  the  Bodleian.*  Even  in 
times  when  party -spirit  and  personal  bitterness  were 
so  rife  that  one  scholar  who  had  been  a Bodleian  offi- 
cer could  deliberately  write  of  his  immediate  and  emi- 
nent predecessor,  “He  did  the  Library  a vast  deal  of 
mischief,”  and  of  his  immediate  successor,  that  he  was 
“a  most  vile,  wicked  wretch:  Tis  incredible  what  dam- 
age he  did  the  Bodleian  Library , — the  very  men  who 
quarrelled  so  recklessly,  would  probably  vie  with  one 
another  in  throwing  open  their  stores  to  foreign  stu- 
dents. Certain  it  is  that  almost  every  other  page  of  the 
Fasti  Oxoniemes  records  the  visit  to  Oxford  of  some 


* Ono  out  of  many  recent  testimonies  on  this  point  from  foreign 
writers  may  be  cited  in  a few  words;  “Whether  we  regard,”  says  M. 
Darembcrg,  a<ldrossing  the  Acad^ie  dcA  Inscription*  et  BclUs  Lettres^  “its 
extent,  its  majestic  building,  its  decorated  rooms,  its  perfect  order,  or 
tlic  remarkable  courtesy  and  liberality  of  its  officers,  the  Bodleian  will 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  (n'a  rien  it  enrier)  with  the  most  renowned 
Libraries.” — Archires  dcs  Missions  scisntipiine*  et  litt^aires,  ii.  120.  (1851.) 

’ Hdiquirr  Iicam\an<p  ^ 591,  000.  Ilearnc's  very  curious  account  of 
the  circura.stanees  attendant  on  his  removal  from  the  sub^librarianship, 
in  1715,  will  be  f«*iind  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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learned  stranger  “for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  Public 
Library.” 

The  succession  of  the  Chief- Librarians  from  the 
foundation  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Thomas  dames,  d.d.,  1601  to  1620. 

(2)  John  Rouse,  M. A.,  1621  to  1652. 

(3)  Thomas  Barlow,  d.d.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Lin- 

coln], 1652  to  1660. 

(4)  Thomas  Lockey,  m.a.,  1660  to  1665. 

(5)  Thomas  Hyde,  d.d.,  1665  to  1701. 

(6)  Thomas  Hudson,  d.d.,  1701  to  1719. 

(7)  Jo.seph  Bowles,  m.a.,  1719  to  1729. 

(8)  Robert  Fysher,  m.a.,  1729  to  1747. 

(9)  Humphrey  Owen,  d.d.,  1747  to  1768. 

(10)  John  Price,  m.a.,  1768  to  181,3. 

(1 1)  Bulkoley  Bandinel,  d.d.,  1813.  [Pre.sent  J3od 

leiau  Librarian.] 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VH. 

(l.)  NOTE  ON  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  SELDEN  LIBRARY. 

As  I have  ventured  to  hint  a doubt  of  tlie  strict  accuracy  of 
part  of  Wood's  statement,  respecting  the  acquisition  of  the  Scldcn 
books,  it  may  be  right  to  quote  his  words;  they  run  thus: — 
the  beginning  of  September  the  Library  of  the  learned  Selden 
was  bronght  into  that  of  Bodley.  A.  W.  labour'd  several  weeks 
with  Mr.  Thos.  Barlow  and  others  in  sorting  them,  carrying  them 
upstairs,  and  placing  them.  In  opening  some  of  the  book.4  they 
found  several  pair  of  spectacles,  which  Mr.  Ridden  had  put  in  and 
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forgotten  to  take  out,  and  Mr.  ihos.  Barlow  gave  A.  W.  a pair, 


which  he  kept  in  memorie  of 
“As  for  the  Library  of  Mr. 
Selden,  it  was  once  (as  I have 
been  informed)  bis  intention  to 
bequeath  it  to  Uodley's  Library, 
but  being  denied  the  borrowing 
of  certain  MSS.  from  thence, 
because  it  was  downright  against 
the  statutes  and  w'ill  of  their 
respective  donors,  did  upon  dis- 
taste taken  thereupon  (as  also  the 
sharing  of  the  founder's  gold  at 
Magdalen  College,  as  I have  been 
told),  bequeath  it  (the  Oriental 
books  excepted,  which  he  de- 
signed for  this  Library)  to  the 
students  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
conditionally,  that  they  with  the 
students  of  the  Middle  would 
build  a Library  to  rec^ve  them; 
if  not,  then  to  any  public  place, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  his 
executors.  But  the  said  Temp- 
lars not  accepting  it  upon  that 
condition,  certain  persons  of  this 
Vniversity,  especially  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Barlow,  the  head-keeper, 
conferring  witli  the  executors 
about  it,  it  was  obtained  of 
them  on  certain  conditions.  So 
that  soon  after,  viz.,  in  1659,  the 
said  Library  being  sent  from 
London  by  water  was  set  up 
in  the  remaining  stowage  of  this 
uew  addition.  [The  w’estern  end 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
was  begun  in  1634  and  finished 
in  1638.  Mr.  Selden's  books  re- 
main there  to  this  day  (1813), 
and  it  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sclden  End.] 
The  shelves  in  the  lower  part 
were  filled  with  folios  and  large 
quartos,  and  divided  into  the 


Selden  to  his  last  day. 

faculties  of  Divinity,  Law-physics, 
and  Art.<;  and  the  rest  of  smaller 
size  w'cre  put  up  in  upper  shelves 
above  the  stairs,  and  all  since  put 
in  the  common  catalogue  and  print- 
ed; but  so  it  is  that  by  the  im- 
prurience  of  the  then  Library- 
keeper  (Lockey) , by  disposing 
several  of  the  quartos  which  he 
(very  unequally  in  several  re- 
spects) bound  together  and  mix- 
ed with  the  folios  below  (where- 
as they  should  have  been  put 
above  stairs),  have  suffered  loss 
and  great  damage.  But  for  the 
favour  thus  shown  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  executors,  the 
members  thereof  (paused  this  in- 
scription following  to  be  written 
in  golden  letters  on  a tabic  to 
be  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
window  of  this  addition,  look- 
ing towards  the  West,  performed 
(such  as  ’tis)  by  the  then  Li- 
brary-keeper: 

BIULIOTIIECAU 
JOilANMS  SkLDENI, 
nitorc  ingenii,  candore  murum, 
praeccllentia  doctrinse  imparilis 
viri 

lleic  repusitam 
Johannes  Vaughan, 
Matthteus  Hale, 

Holandus  Jucks  Armigeri, 
(quibus  testamenti  sui  iidem  maii- 
davit)  in  dtiraturam  tanti  viri 
memoriam  et  rei  liieraria?  bo- 
num  amplissimas  huic  Academic 
sacratam  volnere.*’  i 

• and  Au/iqui(ies  of  tie  Cmi- 

eertity  y/  Ox/vrd  (17%),  H. 
nte  Oxoniemes,  {,  xxxvHi.  Th«  addition. 
brarkrU,  !■  bj  thelat«l>r. 
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(II)  Hearne’s  Account  of  his  dimissal  from  the 
Under-librarianship. 

“On  Friday,  March  2nd,  last  (1715),  the  Visitors  of  the  Library 
met,  being  called  together  by  Dr.  Hudson,  who  had  declared  almost 
a year  before  that  I sliould  be  turned  out  of  both  my  places,  and 
at  the  same  time  spoke  in  very  indecent  language.  This  meeting 
was  wholly  about  me.  There  were  only  five  of  the  eight  (for  eight 
is  the  whole  number)  there,  \it.  Dr.  Harrow,  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
Clavering,  Ueg.  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Terry,  Heg.  Prof,  of  Greek, 
Dr.  Boucher,  Reg.  Prof,  of  I>ftw,  and  Mr.  Dod,  the  junior  Proctor. 
They  met  in  the  study  of  the  Library  gallery,  which  study  belongs 
to  the  under-librarian,  though  Dr.  Hudson  had  hindered  me  the 
use  of  it  for  some  time.  I was  writing,  out  the  old  monuments 
upon  tlie  wall  opposite  to  the  study.  After  some  time  they  sent  for 
me,  and  the  Viee-Chancellor  told  me  that  1 hud  printed  Rowse 
without  leave,  and  Dr.  Boucher  said  that  the  MS8.  of  the  Library 
ought  not  to  be  transcribed.  I said  I had  done  nothing  against  sta- 
tuun  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  I had  reflected  in  my  preface 
to  Rowse,  in  p.  9 (though  this  objection  was  not  mentioned  when 
I was  before  him  a day  or  two  before,  when  the  objections  were 
stated  at  a meeting  of  the  pres.sj,  upon  the  University’s  not  keeping 
up  the  e.xercisc.  If  it  be  a reflection  I am  sure  it  is  too  true.  After 
several  warm  words  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  though  I behaved  myself 
very  coolly,  he  told  me  Mr.  Hudson  had  complained  that  I had  not 
done  the  duty  for  some  time  of  the  hypo-bibliothecanus,  and  that 
therefore  another  must  he  put  in,  and  that  they  would  make  an 
order  for  it.  I gave  him  my  reasons  why  I did  not  act,  viz.  first, 
because  1 was  excluded  by  Dr.  Hudson  (though  1 neither  had  re- 
signed nor  intended  it),  new  keys,  diflerent  from  mine,  being  made  by 
him.  Secondly,  because  I had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  so  could  not 
act,  unless  I would  hazard  the  danger  of  forfeiting  ,;^500,  and 
of  incurring  other  penalties.  I desired  them  to  express  these  reasons 
in  their  order,  if  they  thought  fit  to  make  any.  But  this  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  denied,  and  said  they  would  only  insist  upon  mv  neglect 
%f  duty.  1 was  desired  to  withdraw,  and  after  a lung  hour  (all 
which  time  I spent  opposite  to  the  .study  in  writing  out  the  old 
monuiueut.s),  1 was  called  in  again.  The  Vice-Chancellor  told  me 
they  had  allowed  me  the  Lady-Day,  and  that  they  had  made  an 
order  that  if  after  that  time  there  was  any  complaint  of  neglect,  Dr. 
Hudson  should  be  at  liberty  of  putting  in  a proper  person  to  act 
into  my  room.  I told  them  I should  not  act,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  I desired  to  have  a copy  of  the  order.  This 
I was  al.<o  denied.  But  at  last  the  Vice-Chancellor  showed  it  at 
a distance.  ‘Pray,’  said  I,  ‘Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  let  me  have  it  in 
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my  hands.  I am  short-sighted,  and  I cannot  sec  at  a distance.' 
This  he  denied.  ‘Then,*  said  I,  ‘I  wil^  use  my  gloss;*  which  when 
I spoke  of,  he  vouchsafed  to  let  me  have  it  in  iny  hands,  and  I read 
it  aloud  just  as  it  was  writ  (by  Dr.  Hudson  w^ho  w*as  employed  to 
pen  it),  there  being  false  spellings  in  it  (particularly  agread  for 
agreed).  Towards  the  bottom  there  wa.s  ^^upder  library  keeper,” 
and  so  I read  it,  at  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  a passion 
and  took  the  book  out  of  my  hands.  They  >vere  all  amazed  at 
this  word  “uprfer,”  because  that  may  be  understood  of  the  upper, 
as  well  as  of  the  imder-librury-keeper.  I desired  the  bonk  again 
to  make  an  end  of  my  reading.  At  last  it  was  delivered  to  me, 
and  then  1 read  out  aloud  a.s  before,  an<i  pronounced  it  as  w'ritten, 
Mpf/er-library-keeper,  at  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  a pas- 
sion again,  and  said  among  other  things,  ‘Sir,  1 w’ill  send  you  to 
the  castle,  for  all  you  are  a Master  of  Arts.  Wo  do  not  come 
hither  to  be  drolled  at.’  To  omit  several  merry  particulars,  I was 
dismissed  at  last  and  they  broke  up  and  went  away.  They  all  set 
their  hands  to  Hudson’s  ill-spelt  record,  of  which  before  I went  1 
desired  a copy,  alleging  that  my  memory  was  bad,  and  that  1 
could  not  othcrw'ise  observe  it.  Hut  this  was  absolutely  denied. 
Lady-Day  being  come.  Dr.  Hudson,  without  any  regard  to  the  order 
(by  virtue  of  which  I should  have  had  another  admonition  as  I re- 
member), put  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Queen's  into  ray  place.  1 have  re- 
signed nothing,  but  must  submit  to  every  thing  without  any  stir 
in  the  affair.  By  the  bye,  Dr.  Hud.son,  being  married,  is  not  a sta- 
tutable librarian;  marriage  is  express  against  statute;  and  though 
Sir  Tliomas  Bodley,  with  great  unwillingness,  gave  way  to  Dr, 
•Tames’s  marriage,  yet  he  declared  it  should  be  no  precedent  for  the 
future.”  • » 


* Thomiis  Ht*arno  to  >lr.  Ka»Ud«,  March  9.  171&.  (dentUman's  Hagazime, 
MAfcb,  1857,  262.  263.) 
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The  Citiveraily  of  Oifortl,  . . . th«  most  noble  thea- 
tre and  emporium  of  all  good  aeiencea,  the  very  aourre 
and  raoHt  elear  apring  of  good  literature  and  wiadom; 
from  whence  religion,  cirillty,  and  learning,  have  spread 
* most  plentifully  through  all  parts  of  Knglaod. 

Wood,  Oxoni«n*e*,  2. 

Of  tlic  lesser  libraries  of  Oxford  seven  belong  to  the 
University,  namely  (1)  The  RadcUffe  Library;  (2)  The 
Ashmolean  Library;  (3)  The  Library  of  the  Taylor  Insti- 
tution; (4)  The  Hope  Library  of  Natural  History;  (5)  The 
Library  attached  to  the  Geoloyical  Museum ; ((5)  That  at- 
taidied  to  the  noble  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University; 
(7)  The  Savilian  Library,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the 
Savilian  professor.ship  of  Geometry.  The  Radcliffe  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Ashmolean  Museum  have  also  a small 
collection  of  books  attached  to  each  of  them  respectively- 
The  other  libraries  belong  to  the  several  colleges. 

Garth's  smart  saying  that  “for  Radcliffe  to  found  a 
libraiy  was  as  if  an  eunuch  had  founded  a Seraglio," 
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was  doubtless  a return  for  some  sarcasm,  at  least  as 
trenchant,  which  he  found  it  more  convenient  to  retort 
when  the  witty  utterer  had  left  the  stage.  But  there 
was  sufficient  truth  in  it  to  make  the  saying  cemembered. 
It  agrees,  too,  with  Radcliffe’s  own  reply,  forty  years 
before,  to  the  enquiry  of  Bathurst,  the  Master  of  Tri- 
nity,— “Where  are  your  books?” — “Sir,”  replied  Rad- 
cliffe,  pointing  to  a few  phials,  a skeleton;  and  a herbal, 
there  is  my  Library.” 

In  truth,  the  foundation  of  a librijry  is  more  honour- 
able to  a man  for  whom  ready  wit,  great  energy,  and 
unusual  self-reliance  had  done  so  much,  than  it  could 
possibly  be  to  the  most  accomplished  book-worm.  Rad- 
clifFe  knew  that  to  books  he  owed  comparatively  little. 
But  he  loved  and  honoured  men  of  quite  another  mould, 
for  whom  books  had  done  almost  everything.  If  he  w-as 
quick  to  see  that  some  of  them  would  have  been  the 
better  for  a little  more  of  his  own  independent  spirit  of 
enterprise,  he  probably  felt  quite  as  keenly  that  he 
would  have  been  himself  none  the  worse  for  a larger  in- 
fusion of  their  patient  industry.  At  all  events,  he  gave 
a noble  impulse  to  study  by  the  dispositions  of  his  last 
Will. 

His  first  idea  had  been  the  enlargement  of  the  Bod- 
leian. He  thought,  as  Atterbury  has  told  us,  “to  build 
out  from  the  Selden  part,  a room  of  ninety  feet  long, . . . 
and  under  it  another  library  for  Exeter  College,  on  whose 
ground  the  new  erection  must  stand;”  but  the  scheme 
failed,  apparently  on  account  of  some  of  the  conditions 
insisted  on  by  the  College. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  bequeathed  forty  thousand  pounds  for 
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building  his  library,  to  be  paid  by  his  executors  on  the 
decease  of  the  survivor  of  his  two  sisters  fto  whom  lie 
had  left  large  annuities).  The  Trustees  appointed  by  his 
Will  purchased  the  necessary  ground  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, but  the  contingency  attaclied  to  the  bequest  de- 
layed the  actual  commencement  of  the  building  until 
the  year  17.S7.*  It  was  completed  in  1747.  A salary 
of^l.oO  per  annum  for  the  librarian,  and  a sum  of 
flOO  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  were 
amongst  the  munificent  provisions  of  the  founder.  The 
public  opening  took  place  in  1749,  on  which  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  for- 
mally delivered  the  key  of  the  Library  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor.’ 

The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  on  architecture,  and  on  some  sections  of 
archaeology.  The  manuscripts  are  few,  and — with  one 
exception, — of  no  great  importance.  The  exception 
has  been  made  memorable  bv  the  account  which  Au- 
gust  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  has  given  of  his  Oxonian  ad- 
ventures in  search  of  Oriental  MSS.,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  He  had  been  informed,  he  tells  us,  that  some  va- 
luable Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  MSS.,  collected  by 
James  Fraser,  during  his  travels,  were  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, in  some  library  or  other.  At  the  Bodleian,  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  clue  to  them.  At  the  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary, Fraser’s  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  were  re- 
membered, but  nothing  was  known  of  any  in  Sanscrit, 
which  latter  were  the  special  object  of  Schlegel's  inqui- 

* Gibbfl,  Bibliotheca  liadcUrianaj  pref. 

* Ingram,  MemoriaU  of  Oxford,  iii.  12. 
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ries.  “AVe  commenced,"’  he  continues,  “a  diligent  search. 
At  last,  \vc  drew  from  a jn-ess  long  unopened,  separate 
an«l  torn  fragments  of  manuscripts  covered  with  dirt — 
Nothinir  was  ever  scattered  more  confusedlv  from  the 
Svhil’s  cave  into  every  (piarter  of  the  Heavens,  when 
the  leaves  on  which  she  was  wont  to  write  her  oracles 
were  carried  away  hy  a sudden  storm.  I was  not  able 
to  examine  them  all,  ...  hut  selected  fi-om  the  midst  of 
that  disgraceful  confusion  a fragment  of  the  Hamni/ana, 
and  I put  together  almost  the  entire  manuscript  of  the 
poem  Dp  Crishni  (Sri  Bluigavutn-PurAnii).  ...  I 

had  already  noticed  the  unusual  antiquity  of  the  writing, 
and  read  with  so  small  astonishment  these  dates  . . . 
(.v.D.  1405-1407).  The  most  ancient  MS.  at  Paris  is 
sixty-five  years  latej-.  The  University  of  Oxford,  al- 
though ignorant  of  its  wealth,  possesses  a manuscript 
unique  in  Sanscrit  literature.”*  It  need  scarcely  he  said 
that  an  imjiroved  method  of  preserving  Oriental  MSS. 
was  long  since  introduced  into  the  Radcliffe  Librai-y. 
J>ut  the  incident  none  the  less  affords  a fair  illustration 
of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  local 
classification  of  libraries,  and  the  concentration  of  their 
manuscript. 

The  recent  investigations  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission  have  shown  both  the  practicability  and  the 
importance  of  measures  for  enabling  the  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary better  to  keep  abreast  with  the  gi-owing  litera- 
ture of  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  it  has 
been  usually  and  wisely  limited. 

• A.  W.  von  Seh!egcl,  Trcf.  to  tlio  liamoyana  (1829)^  quoted  in  the 
Journal  of  KJucation,  i.  40.8. 
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Mr.  Stricklarul  gave  it  in  evidtMice,  that  “when  tlie  late 
Dr.  Williams  was  Librarian,  the  Trustees  alhjwed  the 
\ ery  liberal  sum  of  500  a year  for  purehasing  books, 
and  the  Library  during  this  period  made  great  progress. 
But  when,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  this  allow- 
ance was  suddenly  reduced  from  .£500  toi’iOO,  the  re- 
sult w'as  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Library. 
The  Librarian  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  subscrij)- 
tions  from  numerous  valuable  periodical  works,  and  was 
almo.st  precluded  from  imrehasing  any  new  works  of 
importance.'’  A request  for  the  renewal  of  tlie  grant 
was  laid  before  the  Tinstces,  signed  by  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  University,  in  1845;  but  was  declined, 
on  the  ground,  we  are  told,  of  the  very  small  number 
of  Readers  who  frequented  the  Lil)rary;  and  subse- 
quently, in  1847,  in  consequence  of  some  unusual  de- 
mand on  the  Radcliffe  funds.  ‘‘  AVhether  those  demands 
have  been  since  satisfied,  and  whether  it  now  would  bo 
in  their  power  to  renew  their  former  liberality  to  the 
Library,  the  public  have  no  means  of  judging.  For 
though  the  Radcliffe  Trust  is  of  large  amount,  and  was 
specially  destined  by  its  founder  to  public  uses,  no  l>a- 
lance  sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditure  is  ever  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  the  gross 
income  is  very  large,  and  that  the  rental  must  have 
been  very  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  “ Railway-Town”  ofWolverton,  containing  nearly 
2000  inhabitants,  having  sprung  iq>  on  the  Radcliffe 
Estates.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Trustees  may  soon  be  in  a position  to  make  ade<|uate 

* MinuUn  u/  Ecidetwc  b^/orf  Oxford  Vtiircruitif  Commission,  pp.  106-113. 
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provision  for  the  Radcliffe  Library,  without  detriment 
to  the  other  valuable  foundations  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  Radcliffe  bequests.”  The  Commissioners  add  the 
remark,  that  if  a School  of  Physical  Science  should,  as 
they  hope,  be  established  in  Oxford,  the  increase  of 
persons  likely  to  use  the  Library  will  remove  the  objec- 
tion formerly  raised  to  enlarging  its  means. 

Still  more  recently,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  present 
eminent  Ifadcliffe  Librarian,  Dr.  Acland,  that  the  Rad- 
eliffe  building  should  be  converted  into  a Reading  Room  for 
the  Bodleian  (a  purpose  to  which  it  seems  admirably  ad- 
apted), and  the  books  be  removed  to  the  new  Scientihc 
Museum,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  a 
strong  affinity.  It  is  probable  that  such  a step  would 
benefit  both  the  Libraries  concerned,  and  facilitate  other 
improvements.  The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Radcliffe  Library  is  believed  to  be  almost  24,000. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Library,  three  small  collections 
are  combined;  those,  namely  (1)  of  the  founder,  Elias 
Ashmole,  wliich  includes  a portion  of  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale;  (2)  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  distinguished 
as  a physician  and  naturalist  in  his  day ; and  (.3)  of  An- 
thony Wood.  Ashmole's  original  library  of  printed 
books,  the  fruit  of  more  than  thirty  years'  activity  as 
a collector,  was  accidentally  burnt  in  a fire  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  1678.  At  his  death,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  he  had  gathered,  besides  a most  curious  se- 
ries of  pamphlets,  1758  volumes,  of  which  620  were 
manuscript,  relating  chiefly,  to  historical,  astronomical, 
and  chemical  subjects.' 

1 Athfn^r  iv.  3153. 
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These  he  bequeathed  to  tlie  University,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  which  bears  his  name,  and  to 
which  he  had  many  years  before  given  his  antiquarian 
and  miscellaneous  collections. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Reverend  Robert  Finch,  m.a. 
(of  Balliol),  bequeathed  all  his  “books,  manuscripts, 
statues,  etc.  to  the  University,  upon  condition  that  the 
whole  should  be  kept  separate  from  any  other  collec- 
tion, be  called  ‘Finch’s  Collection,’  and  be  deposited 
either  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient building  where  visitors  and  students  may  have 
access  thereto.”  He  also  bequeathed  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  his  collection.  The  books,  how- 
ever, have  been  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  excellent 
foundation  known  as  ‘Sir  Robert  Taylor's  Institution 
for  teaching  the  European  languages.’  This  Taylor  Li- 
brary is  of  course  mainly  composed  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  now  contains,  the  Finch  Collection  included, 
upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 

Of  the  Libraries  of  individual  colleges,  those  of  All 
Souls,  of  Queen’s,  of  Trinity,  of  Christ  Church,  and  of 
St.  John’s,  are  preeminent.  All  Souls  still  possesses 
some  of  the  books  given  to  it,  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  King  Henry  VI.  In  June,  1440,  that 
monarch  wrote  to  the  Keeper  of  his  Privy  Seal: — “We 
have  granted  unto  the  Wardeyn  and  Scolers  of  our  Col- 
lege ofAlSowlen  within  our  Universite  of  Oxenford,  the 
bokes  and  volumes  the  names  of  whiche  been  writen 
and  described  in  a ccdule  here  enclosed, . for  to  have 
thayme  of  oure  gifte  and  to  remayne  perpetually  to  the 
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use  and  proufiit  and  encrcce  of  lerning  of  ...  the  saide 
College  for  the  tynie  being.”  In  the  schedule  thus  referred 
to,  the  books  are  classed  under  four  heads:  (1)  AiYin  juris 
civilis;  (2)  Libri  juris  canonici;  (‘S)  I.ibri  Theologice;  (4)  Li- 
bri  Philosophiw.  Among  the  jurists  whose  works  are  pre- 
sented, appear  Jacobus  de  Bellovisu,  Jacobus  de  Ra- 
venna, and  Williehnus  Durandus.  Among  the  Theolo- 
gians are  Augustine,  Jerome,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Victoi’c,  Isidorus,  Robert  Grosteste, 
and  Stephen  Langton.  The  only  entry  under  tlie  last- 
named  heading  runs  thus:  “Burley  super  Libris  Ethico- 
ruin  et  Politicoriim.''’^ 

But  the  true  founder  of  All  Souls  Library  is  Chris- 
topher Codrington,  a native  of  Barbadoes,  and  a grate- 
ful pupil  of  Oxford.  After  a very  honourable  academical 
career  he  entered  the  army,  where  he  won  the  favour- 
able notice  of  William  III.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
he  was  made  Governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands; 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  attack  on  Guadaloupe: 
and  on  his  retirement  from  public  life  occupied  his  lei- 
sure w’ith  the  earnest  and  successful  study  of  mental 
science.  By  his  last  will  he  became  a munificent  bene- 
factor to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos|)el, 
as  well  as  to  All  Soids  College.  His  legacy  to  the  lat- 
ter consisted  of  a library  then  valued  at  six  thousand 
pounds,®  and  of  a sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, of  which  six  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  a suitable  building,  and  the  remainder 


• Proceedings  ^ and  Ordinances  of  the  Prirg  Council  of  Englandf  v. 
117-119. 

* Letters  ...  from  the  Bodltmn  Librarg,  13.'). 
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to  tlie  increase  of  the  collection.  The  bequest  was  so  BOOK  111. 
well  husbanded,  by  the  judicious  accumulation  and  re-  tii^  Minor ubra 

. ^ . . I * T /»  Oxford. 

investment  of  interest  monies,  that  after  providing  for 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  its  furniture,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  ^12,100,  there  remained  a perma- 
nent income  of  two  hundred  [louiids  a year.  Colonel 
Codriiigton  died  (in  the  island  which  had  been  his  birth- 
place) in  1710.  When  his  books  were  brought  over 
their  arrangement  was  superintended  by  Blackstone. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Library  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege was  of  much  account  until  the  period  of  tlie  be- 
quest by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (and 
previously,  as  we  have  seen,  Bodleian  Librarian  to  the 
University),  of  the  principal  part  of  his  library,  in  1691. 

The  splendid  building  which  is  now  one  of  the  lions  of 
Oxford  was  commenced  in  the  following  year.  The  ear- 
liest traces'  of  the  College  Library  go  back  to  the  year 
1362,  when  an  item  for  a “Register  of  books”  appears 
amongst  the  disbui-sements.  Another  entry  of  twenty- 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  “chains  for  the  books” 
occurs  in  1389.  In  the  north  window  of  the  Library 
there  is  an  ancient  inscription  in  honour  of  King  Henry 
V.  ...  “hostium  victor  et  sui,”  ...  but  this  inscription 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  relation  with  the  Li- 
brary itself. 

Tbe  extent  and  fine  condition  of  the  collection  at 
Queen’s,  as  the  visitor  now  sees  it,  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Reverend  Robert  Mason,  who 
beipieathed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
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Trinity  Library  occupies  the  same  building  which 
formerly  contained  the  books  given  by  Richard  of  Buiy 
to  the  scholars  of  this  house — then  called  Durham  Col- 
lege— for  themselves,  and  for  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity  at  large,  as  has  been  narrated  in  a preceding 
chapter.  None  of  the  gifts  of  the  author  of  Philobiblon 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  their  original  abode.  Some  were 
early  removed  to  Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  and  shared 
its  fate.  A few  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Balliol.*  The  architectural  aspect  of  Trinity 
Library  is  charming.  It  yet  boasts  its  “storied  win- 
dows richly  dight,”  and  its  old  oak  bookcases  con- 
structed very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
liberal  bequest  of  Edward  Hyndmer,  who  left  to  the 
college,  besides  the  money  thus  expended,  a considerable 
collection  of  books.  In  1640  Richard  Rands  left  twenty 
pounds  a year  for  ever  for  the  augmentation  of  the  col- 
lection. 

The  Library  of  Saint  John's  College  is  both  hand- 
some and  spacious.  It  is  rich,  too,  in  memories.  Even 
those  who  hold  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Laud  and  of  his  clique  would  have  been,  for 
a time,  the  ruin  of  England,  may  here  feel  some  re- 
verence for  his  name,  and  think  of  him,  not  as  the  im- 
placable bigot  and  mole-eyed  statesman,  but  as  the 
open-handed  scholar.  To  him  are  due  many  noble  gifts 
of  books  collected  by  himself;  the  incitement  of  several 


> Gough,  Additions  to  Camden's  Jiritanuinf  ii.  23. 

* Wood,  Historif  of  the  CoUegen  and  Halls  of  Oxford;  Ingram,  Memo- 
r\aU  of  Oxford.  ^ Trin.  Coll. 
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like  gifts  from  others;  a»d  the  entire  construction  (in 
1635)  of  the  fine  second  or  inner  Library.  So  zealous 
was  his  friendship  for  Johnnians  that,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  it  led  him  to  intercept  a gift  already  destined 
for  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  one  of  the  characteristic 
letters  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  addressed  to  Dr.  Lang- 
baine,  he  writes:  “As  I was  one  day  waiting  on  the  late 
King,  my  master,  I told  him  of  a collection  of  choice 
Arabic  manuscripts  which  I was  sending  after  my  Latin 
ones,  to  the  University.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  that 
was  present,  wished  that  they  might  go  along  with  a 
parcel  that  he  was  sending  to  St.  John’s  College;  where- 
upon I sent  them  to  His  Grace,  ...  beseeching  him  to 
present  them  in  my  name  to  the  same  place  where  he 
'sent  his.”‘ 

Of  the  Editiones  priiicipes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics there  is  a fine  series.  There  are  also  many  curious 
and  rare  books  and  tracts  relating  to  English  history, 
some  of  which  were  coimted  amongst  the  gems  of  the 
Harleian  Library.  The  widow  of  Burghley;  Sir  Tlyimas 
Tresham;  Sir  William  Paddy:  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson; 
Nathaniel  Crynes,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Sherard,  were  liberal 
contributor-s  to  the  collection. 

The  Library  of  Christ  Church  was  planned  by  the 
great  Founder  of  that  eminent  college  on  a scale  cha- 
racteristically large.  One  of  his  far-sighted  schemes  in 
relation  to  it  was  to  procure  copies  of  the  most  famous 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  but  the  “killing  frost”  nipped  this 
project,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  bud.  The  first  con- 

• Letters  .../row  the  Hodlcian  Library,  i.  4. 
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sidcrable  benefaction  to  the  Library  was  that  of  Otho 
Nicholson,  wlio  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  gave 
eight  hundred  })onnds  for  books  and  for  repairs.  John 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  Francis  .\tterbury.  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  Dean  Aldrich,  were  successively  helpers 
in  the  work.  But  the  virtual  founders  of  the  existing 
lilirary  were  Charles  Boyle,  third  llarl  of  Orrery,  and 
Archbishop  AVake.  The  former  l>e(iueathed  his  own  col- 
lection, (tlic  books  on  British  history  and  politics  ex- 
cepted), amounting  to  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes. 
'I'he  latter  bet|ueathed  a tine  Hljrary  and  cabinet  of  me- 
dals,— and  also  a sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  towards 
the  erection  of  a new  Imilding.  The  present  library  was 
accordingly  commenced  in  1 71G,  but  was  not  completed 
until  1 7()1.  It  forms  the  south  side  of  Peckwater  quadr- 
angle, and  was  designed  by  Dr.  (ieorge  Clarke.  Inter- 
nal! V it  measures  a hundred  and  fortv-onefeet  bv  thirty.' 

The  well-known  Ionic  Library  of  Oriel  is  the  fourth 
bnil(|;ng  devoted  to  that  purpose  of  which  the  Col- 
lege records  have  to  tell.  The  collection  itself  is  a re- 
spectable but  not  extraordinary  one.  Amongst  its 
choicer  books  there  is  one  of  singular  interest,  the  pre- 
sentation cojty,  namely,  of  a Commentary  of  CenesLs, 
which  its  author,  John  Capgrave,  ofl'ered  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  within  which  the  Duke  wrote 
this  note:  “Cest  Vivre.  esl  a moy  llumfrey  Due  de  Glou- 
eeslre  du  doii  de  frere  Johan  Capyrave,  (piy  le  me  /ht  pre- 
senter a mon  inanoyr  de  Pensherst,  ...  Can  1338."  This  is 

• NVood,  HUtortf  of  CoUvyea  and  ut  sttprai  Jieperloriun  liUfliu- 

tjrophicumt  1()2;  Ingram,  Mcmoriaiit  of  Or/ord,  ut  supra.  § Ch.  Church. 
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unquestionably  a .survivor  of  the  “Library  of  Duke  mx.*  m. 
lluinijtircy,  once  so  lamous.  ^ Tt..- Minor 

New  College  Library  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Society.  In  his  Life  of  William  of  Wyhekam,  Mr.  cohoro 
Mackenzie  Walcott  has  printed  a catalogue  of  the  books 
given  by  the  founder  at  the  outset.  They  amount  in 
number  to  two  hundred  and  four  volumes,  of  which 
sixty-two  are  theological,  fifty-two  medical,  and  ninety 
juridical.  The  catalogue  ends  thus:  ‘■‘■Stimma  lolalis  precii 
assignali  prfpler  (jraluitos  in  onmilius  /'adi(.sic)  1 5 1 11  9.”  ‘ 
l>i.shop  Rede  of  Chichester  gave  a hundred  volumes.  In 
1532  Archbishop  Warham  bequeathed  his  collections 
in  Civil  and  Canon  Law  and  his  Greek  bonks  to  New 
College.  The  latter  included  many  which  had  origin- 
ally been  purchased  from  the  Constantinopolitan  refu- 
gees. His  church  music  lie  gave  to  the  twin  foundation 
of  Winchester,  and  his  theological  books  to  All  Souls, 
llis  other  benefactions  were  many.  It  is  said  that 
shortly  before  his  death  he  asked  his  steward  “IIow 
much  money  have  I left?”  and  was  answered  “Thirty 
pounds.”  “ Satis  viatiri  ad  rados,"  replied  the  dying  pre- 
late, who  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
England. 

The  Libraiy  of  Wadham  College  is  also  noteworthy. 

Philip  Bisse,  D.D.,  who  died  in  1G12,  left  two  thousand 
volumes,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  ex|)ress  but  some- 
what startling  assertion  of  Anthony  Wood,  were  valued, 

, * Wndhain  Li- 

at  the  tune,  at  no  less  a sum  than  .seventeen  hundred  ''"o 
[K>unds.  At  the  date  of  this  bequest  the  building  was 
still  in  progress.  The  foundress  ordered  that  a full 
’ IVilliaffi  of  IfyArAam  and  h\»  CoUegei^  285-289. 
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ment  of  the  Col- 
lege Libraries. 


length  portrait  of  Bisse  sliould  be  placed  over  the  Li- 
brary door.  The  collection  is  now  rich  in  classics,  in 
early  printed  books,  and  in  the  literature  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Part  of  these  foreign  stores  are  due 
to  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Godolphin,  who  gave  a 
valuable  series  of  books  which  he  had  gathered  during 
his  Spanish  embassy. 

Corpus  Christi  Library  possesses  a fine  collection  of 
Aldines  given  by  the  founder.  Bishop  Fox,  illustrious 
as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  judicious  of  the  educa- 
tional reformers  of  England.  Erasmus  put  a helping  hand 
to  the  work,  and  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  collec- 
tion that  had  been  gathered  in  very  eulogistic  tenns.  “/«- 
gmli  Colosso  Rhodvs  est  Celebris;"  he  wrote  to  Claymond, 
the  first  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  “ Carta  MamoH  se- 
pulcbro  ....  Milii  prcesagil  animvs  futurum  olim,  utistud  col- 
legium, seu  lemplum  sacrosanctum,  optimis  Uteris  dicatum, 
toto  terrarum  orbe  inter  prcecipua  decora  Britannia>  numere- 
tur:  pluresque  futuros,  quos  trilinquis  istius  Bibliothecce  spec- 
taculum,  qtice  nihil  bonorum  auctorum  non  habeat, — pertra- 
hat  Oxoniam,  quain  olim  lot  miraculis  visenda  Roma  ad  sese 
pellexit."  * 

Of  the  various  MSS.  dispersed  amongst  these  colle- 
giate libraries,  an  excellent  catalogue  has  been  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Coxe.’  The  University  Commissio- 
ners appear  to  liave  formed  the  same  opinion  of  the  ad- 
vantajres  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  these 
MSS.  into  a single  collection,  as  that  which  individual 
members  of  the  University  have  repeatedly  expressed. 

■ Kpistotw  (Lond.  1C41),  lib.  iv.  281. 

* Catalogue^  etc,,  1852,  2 roh,  4*". 
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They  also  avow  their  conviction  tliat  a more  liberal 
use  of  the  College  Libraries  may  be  safely  and  discreetly 
accorded,  and  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  authori- 
ties to  consider  whether  some,  sort  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangement might  not  be  made,  in  virtue  of  which,  by 
division  of  subjects  or  otherwise,  those  libraries  would 
to  some  extent  supplement  each  other's  deficiencies. 


BOOR  in. 

Chapt«r  VIII. 
TbeMioorLihra 
rle»  of  Oxford. 
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THK  Pi:nUC  LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  that  great  loazr  of  brooks  I alghcU,  aiiri  aaid,^ 

‘ It  ia  a gra^e* yard . and  each  tome  a torob»; 

Shrouded  in  hempen  raga.  behold  the  dead, 

CofAued  aud  ranged  in  rrypta  of  diatnal  gloom,— 

Food  for  the  worme  ami  redolent  of  mold. 

Trac'd  with  brief  epitaph  in  taniiah'd  gold.’— 

Ah.  golden 'letter’d  hope!— Ah,  ilulorooa  doom! 

Yet,  raid  the  rniumon  death,  where  all  U cold. 

And  mildewed  pride  in  desolation  dwells, 

A few  great  Immortalities  of  old 

Stand  brightly  forth;— not  tombea  but  living  shnnes. 

Where  from  high  saint  or  martyr  virtue  wells, 

Which  on  the  living  yet  works  xniraclee. 

Spreading  a relic  wealth,  richer  Utan  golden  roiues. 

J.  f*n  th€  Librari*  at  Cambridif^  (Id27). 


nnoK  m. 
('hapter  IX. 
The  Public. 
l>ibrary  of  the 
I niversity  of 
Cambridge. 


Mainly  founded 
by  Archbiahop 
Uotheraio. 


Although  no  individual  name  tills  a place  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge  so  pre- 
eminent as  that  occupied  by  Bodley’s  name  in  those  of 
the  great  Library  at  O.\ford,  yet  the  designation  of 
founder  is  virtually,  if  not  technically,  due  to  one  of 
the  many  Prelates,  whose  munificent  spirit  has  cast  a 
lustre  on  the  Church  of  England,  which  neither  lapse 
of  time  nor  change  of  social  circumstance  can  ever 
dim.  Thomas  Scott  of  Rotherham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
aud  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor  of  England,  built,  in  1475,' the  Library  whicli 
preceded  the  present  edifice,  and  wliich  continued  to 
he  the  home  of  the  University’s  collection  until  1755. 
He  also  gave  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
of  choice  books,  partly  manuscript.s,  and  partly  printed,* 
many  of  which  the  student  may  still  see  and  consult. 
His  other  benefactions  were  numerous  and  liberal. 

One  of  the  first  helpers  in  the  work  was  John  Har- 
ris, Mayor  of  Cambridge.  Several  successive  Bishops 
of  Durham  gave  it  zealous  furtherance;  Tunstall,  Pilk- 
ington,  and  Barnes  more  especially.  Theodore  Bi  za  gave 
the  famous  Codex  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  some  printed  books.  Burgh- 
ley  was  the  medium  of  the  gift,  and  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  University,  after  describing  the 
books,  he  adds,  “partly  in  good  will  towards  me  being 
Chancellor,  he  has  nuide  choice  of  that  University,  and 
I do  think  good  that  some  special  note  may  be  made 
upon  them,  for  thememory  of  this  his  well-meaning  to- 
wards the  University,  which  may  remain  to  Posterity."’ 
Bacon  honoured  the  Library  with  a copy  of  his  Nonim 
Organon,  elaborately  inscribcfl  in  his  autograj)h.  Bishop 
Ilacketbecjueathed  a collection  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
volumes,  directing  that  such  of  them  as  the  Library 


* Stntutn  Acadcmiic,,  p.  93.  The  Library,  however,  existed  before  the 
time  of  Uotlierham,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  cxpr«*ssion  “worowi 
iihrnriamy"  p.  03,  and  still  mor»»  precisely  from  the  date,  14G3,  of  the 
(Jrace,  allowing  the  Librarian  dO.'t.  a year,  '*a  denaria  Schtda:  Canouici 
Juris."  Power,  Eridrucr  hefore  the  Cambridijf  Vnirersity  Commissumer»{\9>h2). 

* Catnlogus  hene/actornm  qui  libros  Itibliothtctr  Aendemuc  Cnhtahriijia- 
contulerunt. — MS.  as  quoted  by  Hartshoriie , Hook  Itarilirs  of  Cambridge  H. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hurtsborne’s  extracts  abound  with  uneor- 
rected  errors,  cither  of  transcription  or  of  the  press. 
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KOOK  111. 

i'haptfr  IX. 
Th^  Pubiif 
Library  of  the 
University 
of  C'ainbriUi;e. 


Tem|»orary  acce.s  - 
HioD  of  the  Lam- 
beth Library. 


already  possessed  should  be  sold,  and  books  yet  want- 
ing, be  purchased  with  the  proceeds. 

In  1047  a splendid  but  merely  temporary  addition 
was  made  to  the  University  collection,  by  the  reception 
of  the  Lambeth  Archiepiscopal  Library,  then,  it  is  said, 
in  danger  of  dispersion.  Archbishop  Bancroft  had  be- 
(pieathed  it  to  his  successors  in  the  Sec,  for  ever,  on 
condition  that  each  of  tliem  shouhl  give  security  to 
liand  it  down  unimpaired  in  due  succession.  On  failure 
of  such  security  , he  becjueathed  it  to  t'helsea  College, 
then  being  built,  provided  that  thebuilding  should  be  fi- 
nished within  si.x  years  after  his  decease.  In  the  event 
of  this  condition  also  failing,  the  University  of  Cam- 
liridge  was  to  inherit  it.  Clielsea  College  was  abandoned, 
and  Bishops  were  abolished.  A project  was  then  set  on 
foot  to  give  the  collection  to  Sion  College.  But.Selden 
wisely  interposed,  and  suggested  to  the  University 
that  the  contingency  provided  for  by  the  founder  had 
now  occurred,  though  in  a manner  that  could  never 
have  entered  into  his  imagination.  The  claim  was  pro- 
secuted* and  granted.  The  books  were  removed  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  remained  until  the  Restoration. 
.\rchbishop  Juxon  then  reclaimed  them,  and  obtained 
a decree  for  their  return  to  Lambeth,  although  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  account)  this  did  not  actually  take 
place  until  the  archiepiscopate  of  his  successor. 


* The  Utiiversity  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  proceeding's 
tin  the  subject  are  entered  on  tlie  Journals,  15  Fob.  and  23  March,  1C4U 
[1047,  N.  S.],  Vol.  ix,  pp.  1C,  17,  10*2.  The  sub.otancc  of  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft’s Will  is  recited  under  the  first-named  date.  The  second  of  the  two 
Ordinances  had  for  its  object  the  addition  of  the  books  bequeathed  to 
the  Lambeth  Library  by  Archbishop  Abbot. 
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One  year  after  the  transfer  of  the  Lambteh  Library, 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  jointly  ordained  that 
the  sum  of  .£2000  should  be  granted  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  out  of  the  Chapter  lands,  “towards  the 
building  and  finishing  of  the  Public  Library  there;"  and 
further  directed  that  the  sum  of  £500  “out  of  the  re- 
ceipts at  Goldsmith’s  Hall  should  be  paid  to  George 
Thomason  (collector  of  the  ‘Thomason  Tracts’),  for  a 
collection  of  books  in  the  Eastern  languages,  late  brought 
out  of  Italy,’’  that  the  same  may  be  bestowed  uinm  the 
Public  Library  in  . . Cambridge.' 

John  Evelyn  visited  Cambridge  in  1054.  He  records 
his  opinion  that  “the  Public  Library  is  but  mean, 
though  somewhat  improved  by  the  wainscotting  and  the 
books  lately  added  by  Archbishop  Hancroft's  collection. 
They  showed  us  little  of  antiquity,  only  King  James’s 
Works,  being  his  own  gift,  and  kejit  very  reverently."'' 

The  Restoration  brought  with  it  a benefaction  which 
much  more  than  compensated  the  University  for  the 
loss  of  the  Lambeth  Library.  In  June,  1000,  Tobias 
Riisfat,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
gave  the  sum  of  “One  thousand  pounds  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Doctors.  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  of 
the  L^niversity  of  Camliridge,  for  the  purchase  of  fifty 
pounds,  per  anmim,  for  ever,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
choicest  and  most  useful  books  for  the  Public  Library. 
This  gift  was  accordingly  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a 

* Joitrnah  nf  the  Ilousr.  of  Commom^  24  1(147  [1048  N, 

V.  512,  5!*.),  G09.  Comi).  Singttr,  of  Selfif'n^  jirotixcd  to  the  Tahte  TVi/i, 

pp,  xciU.  xoiv. 

* Bvelyn,  etr.,  i.  fi04. 
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moiety  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of Ovington  Bosoms, 
in  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  which  moiety  now  produces 
one  himdred  and  twenty-five  pounds  a year.  As  early 
as  within  five  years  of  the  gift  (Oct.  4,  1G71),  Charles  II, 
we  are  toll],  “ viewed  the  public  Library,  and  took  special 
notice  of  the  many  fair  volumes  bought  by  the  annual 
beneficence  of  Tobias  Rustat,  Esq.”* 

But  the  greatest  benefaction  which  the  Library  has 
ever  received,  is  that  of  King  George  I.  in  the  gift  of 
tlie  noble  collection  which  had  been  gathered  by  John 
Moore,  successively  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  Ely. 
Burnet,  not  disposed  towards  indiscriminate  laudation, 
ranks  this  prelate  among  those  who  have  honoured 
the  Church  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  de- 
signates his  collection  as  “a  most  valuable  treasure, 
both  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  beyond  what 
one  can  think  the  life  and  labour  of  one  man  could 
have  compassed;  and  which,”  he  adds,  “he  is  as  ready 
to  communicate  as  he  has  been  carefid  to  collect  it.” 
.Strype,  again,  mentions  the  Bishop  as  “the  pos- 
sessor of  a great  and  curious  collection  of  MSS.  and  of 
ancient  printed  pieces,  little  inferior  to  MSS.  in  regard 
to  their  scarceness,”  who  “hath  also  been  very  assist- 
ant to  me,  both  in  this  work  and  in  others.”*  The 
scurrilous  gossip  retailed  byGough  as  to  Bishop  Moore 
having  “collected  his  Library  by  plundering  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,”  and  the  like,  may  well  be  passed  by. 
If  traceable  to  its  origin,  it  would  probalily  be  found 
to  have  had  a contemptible  one.  After  a fruitless 

' Hewett,  }femotr9  of  Tobias  ItusUit  (Loiid.  1840),  49-51. 

’ Strype,  Life  of  Aylmer,  [»ref. 
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negotiation  had  been  opened  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Library  for  incorporation  with 
the  Harleian,  it  was  acquired  by  King  George  I.  for 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  guineas.  The  number  of 
printed  volumes  was  28,965,  and  that  of  manuscript 
volumes,  1790;  making  a total  of  30,7  55  volumes.  Of 
the  printed  portion  the  folios  were  6725,  the  quartos 
8200,  and  the  octavos  14,040. 

In  range  of  subjects  this  collection  was  varied.  Rich 
in  theology  and  in  classics,  it  was  also  strong  in  British 
historj’.  The  specimens  of  early  English  topography 
were  numerous  and  fine.  Many  of  the  printed  books 
were  enriched  with  the  marginal  notes  of  former  and 
eminent  possessors.  Amongst  the  historical  MSS.  are 
included  books  of  Tenures  and  Customs ; collections  of 
State -Papers  and  lettei’s;  valuable  materials  for  Church 
History,  and  especially  for  the  history  and  antiijuitics 
of  the  See  of  Nor\vich;  an  extensive  series  of  Chartu- 
laries  and  leigcr- books;  some  curious  lives  of  Saxon 
Saints;  Norden’s  collections  on  Berkshire  topography; 
and  a considerable  number  of  genealogical  MSS. 

The  Royal  gift  was  made  in  September,  1715.  In 
their  Address  of  thanks,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Se- 
nate speak  of  it  as  “worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
donor , and  to  be  for  ever  styled  ‘ The  Royal  Library,’  ” 
and  they  also  returned  their  acknowledgements  to  Lord 
Townshend,  then  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  for  his  good  offices.  In  his  reply  Lord  Towns- 
hend says:  “I  shoidd  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  Ilis 
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Majesty,  and  of  injustice  to  you,  did  I suffer  that  to 
be  ascribed  to  iny  interposition  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  His  Majesty’s  generous  inclination  to  encour- 
age his  faithful  University  of  Cambridge; nor  was  it 

possible  that  much  solicitation  should  be  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  furnish  you  with  those  materials  of  learning, 
which  he  was  secure  would  become  so  many  weapons 
in  your  hands  to  guard  and  maintain  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  liberties  of  the  British 
Constitution.’’ 

Some  small  merriment  was  excited  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  just  at  the  time  when  this  Library  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  a troop  of  horse  marched  to  Oxford. 
Dr.  Trapp’s  well-known  epigram. 

The  King  obberving  with  judicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 

To  one  he  bent  a regiment,  for  why? — 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 

To  th* other  he  sent  books,  as  well  discerning, 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning; 

was  felicitously  replied  to  by  Sir  William  Browne: 

The  King  to  f>xford  sent  his  troop  of  horse, 

For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force. 

With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

The  earliest  Library- keeper  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  University- records  is  said  to  be  William  Moore, 
who  died  in  1659.  On  the  receipt  of  the  Royal  gift 
a new  office  of  “Principal  Librarian”  was  erected,  and 
Conyers  Middleton  was  its  first  occupant.  Among  the 
more  eminent  of  his  successors  have  been  Ed\yard  J.aw, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Richard  Farmer, 
Master  of  Emanuel. 
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Since  thedate  of  this  memorable  accession,  the  growth  BOOK  111. 
of  the  Library  has  been  mainly  dependent  on  (1)  the  Th«  i-ubiir 
Kustat  Fund,  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  si-  VuWprwtiy 
milar  funds  bequeathed  by  William  Worts  and  John 
Manistre;  (2)  on  the  Library- tax  of  six  shillings  a 
year  levied,  since  the  7th  of  December  1825,  on  all 
members  of  the  University,  producing  at  present  an 
annual  sum  of  about  two  thousand  and  fifty  pounds; 

(3)  on  the  Copyright  - tsvx. 

The  annual  income  of  the  benefaction  of  Worts  is 
six  hundred  and  eighty -four  pounds  (arising  from  an 
estate  at  Landbeach).  Manistre’s  bequest  was  five 
thousand  poimds  “for  the  purchase  of  books.”  Part  of 
that  sum  was  so  expended,  and  the  remainder  was  in- 
vested in  government -securities  which  produce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a y.ear,  applicable,  of  course, 
to  the  same  purpose. ' 

The  Royal  gift,  ultimately,  involved  a considerable 
addition  to  the  building.  Between  the  years  1743  and 
1751,  asubscription  of  very  nearly  ten  thousand  poimds 
was  raised,  towards  which  Georije  II.  gave  three  thou-  »urce«.i.e 

^ ^ largomentx  of  tht* 

sand  pounds,  and  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  i-ii<r.ry. 
thousand.  The  new  Library  was  openedin  1755.  Eighty 
years  later,  a second  new  Library  had  to  be  built,  also 
by  a subscription  (which  amounted  to  ^21,256,  part  of 
that  sum  being  devoted  to  the  Geological  Museum  and 
Lecture-Rooms),  aided  by  grants  from  the  Library  fund. 

Of  late  years,  these  grants  have  necessarily  tended  to 
diminish  the  amount  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 


• i*ower,  Evidenve  h^jurt  Oxford  Vnivcreitif  Comminfion  (IR52). 
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books.  But  nevertheless  the  number  of  volumes  annually 
added,  has  averaged  about  fi%’e  thousand. ' 

The  number  of  works  received  under  the  Copyright- 
Acts,  saysMr.  Power  in  his  valuable  Evidence  before  the 
Cambridge  University  Commission,  during  the  seven 
years  1844 — 1850,  has  been  as  follows: — 


A.  D. 

Complete 

Works. 

Perioilirals, 

etc. 

Husk. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Volumes. 

Parts. 

Pieces. 

1844 

2,508 

3,400 

512 

1845 

2,751 

4,G43 

553 

184G 

2,«82 

3,874 

449 

1847 

2,904 

4,156 

581 

1848 

3,431 

4,324 

532 

1849 

3,ieo 

3,G46 

412 

1850 

3,449 

3,732 

649 

Total 

20,885 

27,775 

3,C88 

(living  for  the 

averagpof  seven 

years. 

2,983 

3,907 

52C 

“It  is  impossible,”  continues  Mr.  Power,  “to  form 
more  than  a very  rough  estimate  of  the  money -value 
of  the  books  thus  received,  as  the  lists  foi’Avarded  to  us 
from  Stationer’s  Hall  have  no  prices  attached.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of 
this  privilege  might  be  made  by  summing  up  the  prices 
of  the  works  advertised  in  the  London  booksellers’  ca- 
talogue-circular for  one  year,  deducting  one -third 
for  new  editions,  which  cannot  be  claimed,  and  add- 
ing for  the  value  of  the  music  at  so  much  per  j)iece. 
The  pieces  of  music  we  receive,  range  in  value  from 
.Is.  or  Is.  (if/,  to  i'l  or  £\  lU.s.;  but  as  the  highest 


’ Power,  Kviiicnce,  ni  nu/m/. 
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priced  pieces  are  few  in  number,  I think  .'js.  would 
be  a fair  average -price.  Taking  the  year  1850,  I find 
the  sum  of  the  prices  of  the  advertised  books  amounts 
to  .fl84G,  from  which  one-third  may  be  deducted  for 
“new  editions,”  leaving  a sum  of  ^1231,  and  giving, 
with  the  musical  pieces,  an  estimated  annual  value  for 
the  books  received,  amounting  to  £1362.”* 

The  Commissioners,  however,  in  their  General  Report, 
express  their  opinion  that  a great  part  of  these  receipts 
under  the  Copyright- Act  “arc  of  little  worth,  and  are 
better  suited  for  a circulating  Library  than  for  one 
wdiich  is  designed  as  a repository  of  the  literature  and 
science  of  all  nations.  . . . They  form  a principal  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  use  the  Library  less  for  literary  ob- 
jects than  for  amusement.” 

There  has  repeatedly  arisen  some  discussion  as  to  the 
fate  of  a portion  of  the  MSS.  which,  in  his  Hislory  of 
the  Waldenses,  Sir  Samuel  Morland  states,  with  great 
particularity , that  he  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  way  of  authenticating  that  work.  The 
greater  part  of  those  which  he  mentions  are  duly  pre- 
served, but  some  of  them — and  these  from  their  de- 
scription of  no  small  interest — have  long  since  disap- 
peared. They  were  not  included  in  Nasmyth’s  Catalogue 
of  the  MSS.,  printed  in  1794,  and  Mr.  Power  thinks  it 
doubtful  that  they  were  ever  received.  Of  the  present 
state  of  the  collection  generally,  Mr.  Power  observes; 
“It  is  particularly  rich  in  Architecture,  Antiquities, 


• Pt>wer,  Rvitleocc,  ut  nupra. 
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DOCK  lit.  Niiinisinatics,  and  Natural  History;  in  General  History 
The  Publir  2 ilso,  and  in  Classical  and  Mathematical  publications, 
Uoiverfity  and  in  those  of  general  Science,  including  Medicine,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  deficiency:  the  topographi- 
cal depai’tment  is  perhaps  the  least  perfect, — but  since 
our  resources  have  been  efficient,  I do  not  think  that 
any  department  has  been  neglected  in  the  modern  lite- 
rature of  our  own  country,  or  in  that  of  France  or 
(iermany.  The  accessions  to  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  books  have  been  much  fewer,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that  books  in  those  languages 
are  less  in  demand,  partly  because  they  are  not  so 
readily  met  with,  nor  so  frequently  presented  to  our 
notice.  Still  fewer  are  the  accessions  in  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonian  literature. 

M.ss.  mid  b.iok.  “The  manuscripts  and  books  of  great  rarity  and  value 

k(*pt  in  fire-proof  ^ o * 

.,p.riinmit.i  but  havc  Very  recently  been  removed  to  compartments  in 

uot  rluMified.  * ^ i 

the  new  Library , which  is  fire-proof  throughout ; and, 
by  order  of  the  Syndicate,  are  now  placed  under  strict 
surveillance.  The  books  are  not  arranged  generally  in 
classes,  but  only  so  far  as  is  practicable  in  a large 
■ growing  Library  like  ours.  My  predecessor  commenced 

a system  of  classification, but  it  has  not  been  pro- 

ceeded with.”' 

The  number  of  printed  volumes  at  present  (1858) 
contained  in  the  Library  is  nearly  200,000.  That  of 
the  MSS.  was,  in  1852,  .8163  volumes.  The  average 
annual  addition  of  the  former  has  been  officially  stated 
at  about  5000  volumes. 


* power,  Kvidence,  ut  supra. 
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In  the  printed  department  of  the  Library,  the  most  BO<»K  III. 

. 11.  /.  • /.  1 f'hapu^r  IX. 

noticeable  features  are  the  very  fine  senes  of  early  xii.  ruMic 

^ ^ ^ ^ Library  of  tlip 

cla^jsies;  the  Aldines;  the  Bibles;  and  tlie  productions  of  umyrrHiiy 

^ ^ of  Cambri(i({r. 

early  English  printers.  Among  the  classics  are  the  rare 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Rome,  1474);  the  Apuleius 
(Rome,  Sioei/nheym  and  Pannartz,  14G9);  the  Florence 
Homer;  the  Ferrara  Seneca  (1484);  the  Strasburgh 
Speculum  Historia  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1473);  the 
undated  Ovid  and  Pumphilus,  printed  by  Ketclaer  and 
He  Lcempt;  and  the  falsely  dated  “Oxford  book,"  of 
14G8.  The  collection  of  early  English  Bibles  is  remark- 
able , and  that  of  “ Caxtons  " splendid. 

Among  the  Manuscripts,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  large  and  valuable  materials  for  British  his- 
tory , and  a curious  collection  of  early  English  poetry. 

general  catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the  University 
Manuscripts  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  Regulations  respecting  the  use  of  the  Library 
will  be  found  in  a subsequent  division  of  this  book. 

The  succession  of  Principal  Librarians  is  as  follows; — so«tMio»otihe 

(1)  Conyers  Middleton,  d.d.,  1725  to  1751.  i,it,r.run.. 

(2)  Francis  Sawyer  Parris,  d.d.,  1751  to  17G0. 

(3)  Edmund  Law,  d.d.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Car- 

lisle], 17G0  to  17G9. 

(4)  John  Barnardiston , d.d.,  17G9  to  1778. 

(5)  Richard  Farmer,  d.d.,  1778  to  1797. 

(6)  Thomas  Kerrich,  m.a.,  1797  to  1828. 

(7)  John  Lodge,  m.a.,  1828  to  1845. 

(8)  John  Power,  m.a.,  1845.  [Present  Principal 

Librarian.] 
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Thu!«e  who  die  down  . and  ieare  behind  them  no  in> 
dication  uflheplacea  wherein  they  grew,  are  cognate 
with  the  grofls  matter  above  them.  Tliove,  on  the 
contrary,  who,  agen  after  their  departure,  are  able 
t«t  Mu^uin  the  loweat,  and  to  exalt  the  hlghcKt,-^tho«e 
are  aurciy  the  M|iirita  of  Ood,  both  when  upon  earth, 
and  when  with  him. 

L\RDutt.  Iina^Hartf  Con^ertatioiu,  U.,  S3t>. 


Thk  Fitzwilliain  Library  was  the  bequest  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  William,  second  Earl  Fitzwilliain  (in  the  peer- 
age of  Great  Britain).  Its  number  of  volumes  does  not 
much  exceed  six  thousand,  but  they  arc  very  choice; 
and  attached  to  them  is  a magnificent  collection  of 
prints  in  520  volumes  and  portfolios.  It  includes  fine 
editions  of  the  Classics;  all  the  best  books  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  a considerable  number  of  those  in  History; 
but  its  special  strength  lies  in  the  department  of  Fine 
Arts.  There  are  a few  extremely  fine  Manuscripts,  ami 
amongst  them  a series  of  musical  works,  chiefly  of  the 
great  Italian  composers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Here,  too,  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s  book  for  the 
Virginals. 
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The  Commissioners  of  1852  say  of  this  collection 
that  “ very  free  and  liberal  access  is  given  to  strangers 
as  well  as  to  members  of  the  University.” 

Ample  funds  for  the  augmentation  of  the  collection 
were  also  bequeathed  by  Lord  Fit/william,  but  certain 
contingencies  jtrovided  for  in  his  Will  have  to  lapse,  be- 
fore the  University  will  enter  into  full  enjoyment  of  the 
bequest.  ...  “When  these  funds,”  say  the  Commissio- 

* of  the  Caml»ri<lj4e 

ners,  “shall  become  applicable  to  the  increase  of  the 
collection,  it  might  be  desirable  to  devote  some  con- 

^ ^ irilMam  Library. 

sidcrable  portion  of  them  to  the  purchase  of  richly  il- 
lustrated works,  ...  which  are  better  preserved  and 
more  advantageously  consulted  in  a Museum,  built  and  . 
fitted  np  for  their  reception,  than  in  a Library  which 
does  not  possess ...  the  same  conveniences  at  its  dis- 
posal. Such  an  appropriatiow  of  its  funds  would  also 
reliev'c  those  of  the  Public  Library.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  as  matter  for  consi- 
deration, whether  it  might  not  be  of  advantage  to  com- 
bine the  illustrated  books  of  the  University  Library 
with  those  of  the  Fitzwilliam  collection.  To  any  such 
transfer  it  was  objected  by  Mr.  Power:  (1)  That  the 
Fitzwilliam  Library  contiiins  very  little  room  for  fresh 
accessions;  (2)  that  it  can  hardly  be  advisable  to  break 
up  a more  complete  Library  for  the  enrichment  of  one 
which  is  less  complete ; and  (3)  that  most  of  the  works 
of  this  class  in  the  Public  Library  have  been  purchased 
from  funds  expressly  bequeathed  for  the  augmentation 
of  that  Library  in  particular. 
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The  Library  of  Trinity  College  has  an  European 
fame,  as  well  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  collection 
as  for  the  rare  beauty  of  its  dwelling,  of  which  Isaac 
Barrow  was  the  projector,  and  Christopher  Wren  the 
architect.  As  befits  such  advantages,  its  management 
lias  been  both  careful  and  liberal.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes exceeds  43,000;  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
more  than  thirty  thousand  are  either  classical  or  histo- 
rical. Archbishop  Williams,  and  his  biographer.  Bishop 
Hacket,  were  both  benefactors.  The  latter  erected  a 
set  of  Chambers,  called  “Bishop’s  Hostel,”  at  the  cost 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  directed  that  the  rents 
should  be  expended  in  buying  books.  Dr.  RobertSmith, 
the  successor  of  Bentley  in  the  mastership,  left  a con- 
siderable collection  of  books.  But  the  two  gifts  which 
stand  out  most  salientlyin  the  annals  of  Trinity  Library 
are  those  of  Edward  Capell,  the  eccentric  Shakespear- 
ian commentator,  and  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  a man 
beloved  wherever  he  was  known. 

Capell  was  not  a Cambridge  man.  Born  at  Tro.ston 
in  Sufiblk,  in  1713,  he  received  his  education  in  Bury 
School,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  appointed  to  the  office  ofDepnty-Inspector  ofPlays. 
which  gave  him  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  the 
leisure  that  enabled  him  to  devote  twenty  years  to 
Shakespearian  studies.  He  early  began  to  collect  the 
oldest  and  rarest  copies  ofShakespeare  himself,  together 
with  a mass  of  black-letter  lore,  which  was  doubtless 
intended  to  elucidate  the  great  poet,  whom,  in  truth, 
it  has  too  often  veiled  in  a cloud  of  factitious  obs- 
curity. 
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This  iShakcspeure  collection  was  presented  to  Trinity  BOOK  111. 
College  by  Capell,  in  his  life-time  (11  June,  1779),  on  ThTHL' 
condition  that  it  be  ‘"kept  together,  and  that  no  maim-  C'Binbriilgi'. 
script  or  book  belonging  to  it  lie  taken  out  of  the  Li- 
bnirv  on  any  pretence  whatever.”  It  included  si.xty- 
four  early  editions  of  single  plays  (ranging  in  date  from 
1591  to  1655),  and  seven  early  editions  of  the  smaller 
poems,  as  well  as  all  the  collective  editions  of  the  Plays 
which  had  been  published  up  to  the  period  of  the  gift. 

I'he  English  literature  of  Shakespeare's  age  is  repre- 
sented very  copiously.  Modern  students  of  that  litera- 
ture ought  cevtainly  to  honour  Capell's  memory,  what- 
ever they  may  think  of  his  critical  abilities,  or  of  his 
claim  to  be  designated,  in  the  eulogistic  language  of  a 
contemporary,  as  “the  true  restorer  of  Shakespeare.” 

He  died  in  1781,  with  the  reputation — such  as  it  was — 
of  having  transcribed  “with  his  own  hand  all  Shake- 
speare ten  timqs.”  His  manuscript-catalogue  is  pre- 
served with  the  collection.  Steevens  reprinted  it  for 
private  cireulation,  “begging  all  his  friends  to  keep  it 
from  the  sight  of  any  liookscller,  for  otherwi.se  it  may 
prove  the  means  of  raising  Shakespeariana  above  £100 
per  cent.”  It  will  also  be  found,  at  length,  in  Mr. 
Hartshorne’s  Book  Barities  of  Cnmbritifie. 

.\rchfleacon  Hare's  bequest  has  made  Trinity  College 
singularly  strong  in  German  literature,  moi-e  especially 
in  its  historical,  theological,  and  philosophical  sections. 

Hare  began,  as  a collector,  wth  classics  and  philology, 
but  as  his  own  pursuits  and  studies  widened,  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Library  reflected  that  expansion.  Probalily 
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no  collection  of  like  extent  ever  inclu(led  a larger 
amount  of  intrinsic  and  permanent  worth.  At  the 
Archdeacon's  death,  the  number  of  volumes  exceeded 
1 2,000,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a writer  in  the 
Quarterlji  Jiei'iew,  who  is  evidently  speaking  from  inti- 
mate knowledge.  * But  it  would  a])pear  that  those  books 
only  were  added  to  the  College  Lilirary  which  it  did 
not  previously  possess.  The  number  of  these  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  late  esteemed  Librarian  Mr. 
Brimley — in  a communication  now  before  me — at  4300 
volumes. 

The  Manuscript  treasures  of  this  Library  arc  numer- 
ous. Amongst  them  are  the  famous  MSS.  of  Milton 
(Comus,  Lijcidas,  several  draughts  and  plans  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  some  minor  poems)  which  formed  part  of  the 
considerable  collection  given  by  Sir  Henry  Puckering. 
It  is  a memorable  illustration  of  the  ineffable  follies 
into  which  party-spirit  may  lead  very  aiccomplished  and 
worthy  men,  that  these  Miltonic  MSS.  arc  passed  over  in 
total  silence  by  the  University-Ijibrarian  of  that  day 
(Laughton)  in  his  elaborate  catalogue,  while  he  records 
with  painstaking  minuteness  ‘■^Anagrams  on  the  names  of 
all  the  Rogal  Family  " and  '•'■Prince  Henry's  copy-books." 
An  extensive  collection  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton has  become  well  known  by  means  of  recent  publi- 
cations. Here,  too,  is  his  own  annotated  copy  of  the 
Principia.  The  Manuscript  department  is  also  rich  m 
classics,  in  early  English  historians  and  poets,  and  in 
biblical  works.  Among*  the  latter  is  a very  choice 

' Quiirterli/  Rerielr,  xcvii,  8,  9.  (.Iiinc,  18j5.) 
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Evangeliary  of  the  eleventh  century,  especially  valuable 
as  an  early  monument  of  the  English  school  of  illumi- 
nators. There  are  also  three  several  MSS.  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, all  most  richly  illustrated.  The  finest  of  these 
seems  to  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth.'  Almost  every 
page  has  its  picture,  and  some  pages  have  five  or  six, 
full  of  original  and  dramatic  expression.  There  are 
many  other  illuminated  MSS.  of  great  curiosity. 

The  Executors  of  the  princely  foundress  of  St.John's 
College,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  the  first  contributors 
to  its  Library.  The  Lady  Margaret  herself,  as  Fisher 
tells  us,  “was  right  studious  in  bokes,  which  she  had 
in  grate  number,  both  in  Englishe  and  in  Frenche,’’ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  came  to  her 
College.  “Fislier  himself,"  says  his  biographer,  “had 
the  notablest  Library  in  England,  two  lohg  galleries 
full : the  books  were  sorted  in  stalls , and  a register  of 
the  name  of  every  book  at  the  end  of  every  stall.  All 
these  his  books,  and  all  his  hangings,  plate,  and  vessels. 
...he  gave,  long  before  his  death,  to  St.  John's  College, 
by  a deed  of  gift,  and  put  them  in  possession  thereof; 
and  then  by  indenture  did  borrow  all  the  said  books, 
...to  have  the  u.se  of  them  during  his  life;  but  at  his 
apprehension , the  Lord  Cromwell  caused  all  to  be  con- 
fiscated, which  he  gave  to  Moryson  Plankney,  of 
Chester,  and  others  that  we^e  about  him,  and  so  the 
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m.  College  was  defrauded  of  all  this  noble  gift.”  (Jeorge 
Tr/Mhiur  Daye  (who  had  been  Fislicr’s  chaplain)  bequeathed  the 
Coinplutcnsian  Polyglot.  The  Lady  Mildred  Burghley 
gave  some  books,  as  did  also  James  Pilkington,  Regius 
Profe.s.sor  of  Divinity.  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  purchased  the  Library  of  Robert  Cra- 
shawc,  the  poet,  amounting  to  about  2000  printed  vol- 
hundred  and  sixty-two  manuscripts,  and 
presented  the  whole  to  the  College.  But  the  princely- 
minded  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  this  Library  has  ever  had.  He  gave  upwards 
‘ _ of  two  thousand  pounds  (of  the  money  of  that  day)  for 
the  building  of  a new  Library,  and  bequeathed  to  it 
(at  his  death  in  1650)  that  second  collection  which  he 
had  had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  form  for  him- 
self, after  his  Library  at  Buckden  had  been  wantonly- 
destroyed,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland,  who  prized  the  title 
of  a “St.  John's  Man”  above  his  courtly  distinctions, 
though  he  said  he  was  “ both  proud  and  ashamed  of  it, 
— ashamed  that  the  fruits  are  unproportionable  to  the 
seed-plot,” — was  a stanch  collector,  and  gave  some  of 
oih«  his  books  to  the  Library  of  his  College,  as  did  also— 
ji^any  others — Strafford;  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Chief 
Justice  of  England;  John  Bois,  the  helper  of  Savile  “in 
the  service  of  Chrysostom;”  and  Tobias  Riistat,  the 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  Public  Library. 

Evelyn,  whose  visits  to  Cambridge  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  before,  tells  us,  in  his  Diartj  of  1654,  that 
he  thought  St.  John's  Library  already  “the  fairest  of 
that  University.”  Its  subsequent  acquisitions  have  not 
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been  unworthy  of  so  promising  a beginning.  John  nonK  til. 
Newcome,  Dean  of  Rochester,  gave  some  line  early  Th7iiL^r 
Classic.?,  many  of  which  had  adorned  the  Library  of  Cftmbridxe. 
the  Harleys.  Matthew  Prior  gave  many  choice  books 
in  French  and  Italian  literature,  which  he  had  gathered 
during  his  ambassadorial  travels.  Thomas  Baker,  the 
ejected  fellow  of  St.  John's,  bequeathed  his  curious  Li- 
brary to  the  College  which  he  loved  so  well,  notwith- 
standing what  he  deemed  its  hard  usage  of  him.  The  Raker's  Leifae^, 
amassing  and  study  of  books  had  been  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life.  His  finances  were  but  scanty,  and  his  ' 
complaints  of  the  monopolizing  tendencies  of  collectors 
of  greater  “purse-ability”  (as  Bodley  calls  it)  are  some- 
what pathetic: — “I  begin  to  complain,”  he  wrote  to 
Humphrey’  Wanley’,  “ of  the  men  of  quality  who  lav  out 
so  much  for  books,  and  give  such  prices  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  had  for  poor  scholars,  whereof  I have  found 
the  effects.  When  I bid  a fair  price  for  an  old  book,  I am 
answered,  the  ‘quality’  will  give  twice  as  much,  and 
so  I have  done.  1 have  had  much  ado  to  pick  up  a few 
old  books  at  tolerable  prices,  and  despair  of  any  more.’' 

But  he  had  nevertheless  gathered  neaidy  four  thousaiifl 
volumes,  of  which  his  College  possesses  upwards  of  two 
thousand;  the  others,  being  already  in  its  Library,  were 
sold  by  auction.  Hence  it  is  that  “ Baker,  sodas 

ejectus,”  etc.,  in  his  fine  round  hand,  so  often  meets  the 
ey’e  in  the  old  book-shops. 

From  these  v.arious  sources  St.  John's  has  accumu- 
lated a rich  and  very  diversified  collection.  The  early 
printed  English  books  form  a most  remarkable  series: 
some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  unique.  Early  Bibles 
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and  works  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  especially  conspicuous.  The  Manuscripts  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
exceeds  26,000. 

Fuller — somewhat  too  eulogistically  perhaps — called 
the  Library  of  Bennet  or  Corpus  Christi  College,  “the 
sun  of  English  antiquity,  before  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
Library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.”  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  materials  of  our  British  Historj\  Cor- 
pus Christi  Library  is  far  richer  than  any  other  colle- 
giate collection,  either  at  Cambridge  or  at  Oxford.  And 
the  praise  of  it  is  due  to  Archbishop  Parker. 

Parker  had  the  advantage  of  being  much  earlier  in 
the  field  than  Cotton.  He  saw  Wolsey  in  all  his  pride 
of  place,  and  the  monasteries  yet  standing,  though  with 
diminished  greatness.  When  their  Libraries  were  dis- 
persed, indeed,  he  was  as  yet  too  poor  to  profit  much 
by  the  opportunity  at  first  hand.  But  his  spirit  and 
tastes  were  early  developed,  and  found  their  proper 
field  as  his  means  increased.  In  1568  he  obtained  a 
Council-letter,  signifying  the  Queen’s  pleasure  that  the 
Archbishop,  or  his  deputies,  should  be  permitted  to 
examine  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  suppressed 
houses.  Still  earlier,  he  had  made  earnest  efforts  to 
recover  some  of  the  books  and  MSS.  of  his  predecessor, 
Cranmer;  and  by  dint  of  “searching  and  prying,”  as  he 
calls  it  himself,  at  length  discovered  that  some  such 
were  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  a certain  Dr.  Nevin- 
son : but  it  needed  a Council-letter  here  too,  ere  they 
could  be  recovered.  As  is  well  known,  he  kept  a staff 
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of  transcribers,  illuminators,  and  printers  in  employ- 
ment at  Lambeth,  and  formed  a valuable  Library,  part 
of  which  he  bestowed  eventually  on  the  University; 
part  in  various  gifts  to  smaller  collections;  but  the 
greater  portion  he  gave  to  Corpus  Christi,  “his  nurse;” 
to  the  number,  as  appears  by  the  Inventory  of  his 
estate , of  thirteen  hundred  volumes  of  choice  printed 
books,*  and  nearly  five  hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts, 
of  which  there  is  an  excellent  Catalogue  by  Nasmyth. 

These  manuscripts,  it  was  officially  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  are  “lodged  in  a 
room  over  the  ante-chapel , under  three  locks ; one  key 
is  kept  by  the  Master  or  locum-tenens,  the  other  two 
are  kept  by  two  custodes  annually  chosen  from  the 
Fellows.  By  the  e.xpress  order  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
...  to  the  observance  of  which  we  are  bound  by  oath,  at 
admission  to  a Fellowship,  no  volume  is  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  precincts  of  the  College,  nor  can  the  Master, 
Fellow,  or  any  other  person,  enter  the  Library  alone.’ 
Persons,  properly  recommended,  who  wish  to  peruse 
or  transcribe  any  article,  are  accommodated  with  a 
room  by  the  Master  or  some  of  the  Fellow's.”’  The  loss 
of  twelve  volumes  would,  by  the  express  conditions  of 
the  Archishop’s  Will , involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  col- 
lection, and  also  of  the  plate  which  he  likewise  bequeathed.* 

* Archaologia,  xxtl.  30. 

^ ....  neque  sodas  aliqnis  solus  earn  adire  potest,  sed  semper  alto 
sodo  vel  scholar!  comitatus,  neqae  plusquam  tres  codices  in  cameram 
saam  asportare,  etc.** 

* General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  RecordSf  368.  Strype, 
Li/e  of  Pari-er  (Edit,  of  1711),  518,  519.  Archceologia,  xxx.  30,  seqq. 

* Dyer,  PrivUegei  of  the  Unioenitg  of  Cambridge,  § Corpus  Christ!  Coll. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  (in  relation  to  such  matters 
as  these)  than  to  meet  with  censures  of  the  “foolish 
restrictions”  of  Corpus  Christi  Library;  but  probably 
such  censures  are  loudest  where  knowledge  is  least, 
and  would  be  considerably  modified,  if  the  utterer  could 
realize  in  his  imagination  some  of  the  sights  which  the 
Archbishop  had  seen  with  his  eyes.  It  might  then  be- 
come apparent  that,  whether  now  wise  or  unwise,  these 
regulations  were,  at  least,  originally  framed,  not  to  fet- 
ter learning,  but  to  preserve  it. 

The  Collection  to  which  the  Library  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege mainly  owes  its  reputation  is  almost  as  curious  a 
medley  of  the  grave  and  the  gay,  as  was  its  founder. 
Shrewd  observation,  elastic  but  outwardly  decorous 
morals,  and  plodding  industry,  enabled  Samuel  Pepys 
to  secure,  by  a posthumous  and  most  amusing  garrulity, 
that  lasting  fame,  for  the  hope  of  which  much  better 
men  have  often  “ scorned  delights,  and  lived  laborious 
days,”  without  attaining  what  they  longed  for.  With 
considerable  power  of  work,  and  diversified  experiences 
of  life,  Pepys  combined  a strong  sense  of  the  pleasant- 
ness of  walking  in  the  ways  of  his  heart,  and  a large 
share  of  that  self-complacency  which  enables  a man  to 
daguerreotype,  as  it  were,  both  himself,  and  all  that  he 
can  see  of  his  neighbours,  without  fear  or  scruple.  Yet 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  the  immortality  which 
he  must  more  especially  have  coveted.  For  a century 
and  a quarter  it  was  only  as  the  collector  of  the  Pepy- 
sian  Library  that  he  was  remembered,  although  there  lay 
the  while,  quietly  reposing  on  its  shelves,  the /)«ary  which 
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now  every  body  has  read,  and  which  few  read  but  once. 

Pepys  discharged  the  duties  of  his  secretaryship  to 
the  Admiralty  witli  vigour  and  fidelity.  He  seems  to 
have  had  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  English  Navy, 
and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  collection  at  Mjvgdalen 
combines  with  its  rich  stores  of  early  English  poetry,  its 
rare  topography,  and  its  curious  monuments  of  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  some  important  materials  for  our  na- 
tional history. 

Not  the  least  characteristic  part  of  the  Pepysian  Li- 
braiy  is  its  series  of  prints.  In  assembling  these  he 
acted  on  the  counsels  of  Evelyn.  The  accomplished 
author  of  Chalcographia  advised  him  to  be  wary  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  the  famous  Clarendon  gallery  of  Por- 
traits,— a sclieme  which  at  one  time  he  appears  to  have 
entertained.  IN'clyn  probably  knew  something  about 
the  methods  pursued,  even  in  those  days,  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  “ modern  antiques,”  and  he  cautioned  his  cor- 
respondent against  a too  ambitious  project,  as  certain 
to  involve  “a  vast  and  unnecessary  charge.”  If,  he  con- 
tinued, “instead  of  this,  you  think  fit  to  add  to  your 
title-pages,  ...  the  heads  and  effigies  of  such  ...  as  have 
been  famous  for  arms 'or  arts,  in  taille  douce,  and  with 
very  tolerable  expense  to  be  procured  amongst  the 
printsellers , I should  not  reprove  it.  I am  sure  you 
would  be  infinitely  delighted  with  the  assembly,  and 
some  are  so  very  well  done  to  the  life,  that  they  may 

stand  in  competition  with  the  best  paintings.' Nor 

would  I yet  confine  you  to  stop  here,  but  to  be  conti- 
nually gathering  as  you  happen  U>  meet  with  other  in- 
structive types.  For  under  this  class  may  come  in  bat- 
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ties,  sieges,  triumphs,  jousts,  and  tournaments ; corona- 
tions, cavalcades,  and  entrys  of  ambassadors;  proces- 
sions. funerals,  and  other  pomps ; tombs,  trials,  and  exe- 
cutions,   such  as  relate  to  History.  ’ 

How  extensively  Pepys  acted  on  this  advice  may  be 
seen  by  the  curious  visitor  to  Magdalen  Library.  His 
collection  of  portraits  is  especially  choice,  and  his  illus- 
trations of  London  topography  very  numerous.  Evelyn 
not  only  gave  him  good  counsel,  but  lent  him  manu- 
scripts and  maps  in  no  small  number.  One  of  his  let- 
ters, in  particidar,  is  accompanied  by  a long  list  of  State 
papers,  correspondence,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
Navy,  with  this  postscript,  “These  papers,  mapps,  let- 
ters, books,  and  particulars  when  you  have  done  with, 
be  pleased  to  take  your  owne  time  in  retuniing.”  Pepys 
appears  to  have  complied  faithfully  with  the  request, 
for  in  the  margin  of  Evelyn's  draught,  the  lender  had 
subsequently  written: — “Which  I afterwards  never 
asked  of  him.” 

The  bustling  Secretary,  as  it  appeal’s  from  the  letter 
whence  I have  extracted  Evelyn's  views  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  a collection  of  prints,  early  contemplated  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  his  Library.  After  assuring 
him  that  by  pursuing  the  course  suggested,  he  would 
make  his  collection  suitable  to  his  “generous  mind  and 
steady  virtue,”  Evelyn  thus  proceeds:  “I  know  none 
living  master  of  more  happiness,  since  besides  the  po.s- 
session  of  so  many  curiosities,  you  understand  to  use 
and  improve  them  likewise,  and  have  declared  that  you 
will  endeavour  to  secure  what  with  so  much  cost  and 
industry  you  have  collected,  from  the  sad  dispersion 
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many  noble  libraries  and  cabinets  have  suffered  in  these  BOOK  III. 
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How  he  worked  out  his  purpose  will  be  best  seen  tambrug.. 
from  the  following  characteristic  document,  which  is 
preserved  amongst  the  Ilarleian  MSS.: — 


“ For  tho  further  settlement  and  preservation  of  my  said  Li- 
brary, after  the  death  of  my  nephew  John  Jackson,  1 do  hereby 
declare  that  could  I be  sure  of  a coiUHtant  succession  of  heirs  from  P«pys‘<iir«»’tion* 
my  said  nephew,  qualified  like  himself  for  the  nse  of  such  a Li- 


brary,  I should  not  entertain  a thought  of  its  even  being  alienated 
from  them;  but  this  uncertainty  considered,  with  the  infinite  pains 
and  time  and  ctist  employed  in  my  collecting,  methodising,  and  re- 
ducing the  same  to  the  state  it  now  is,  I cannot  but  be  greatly  sol- 
icitous that  all  possible  provision  should  be  made  for  its  unalter- 
able preservation  and  perpetual  security,  against  the  ordinary  late  of 
such  collections,  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  heir,  and 
thereby  being  sold,  dissipated,  or  imbezr.led:  and  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  visit  me  in  a manner  that  leaves  little  appearance  of  being 
myself  restored  to  a condition  of  myself  (sic)  concerting  the  mea- 
sures for  attaining  these  emls, — I must  and  do  with  great  confi- 
dence rely  npon  the  sincerity  and  direction  of  my  executor  and 
said  nephew,  for  putting  in  execution  the  powers  given  them,  by 
my  fore-mentioned  will,  relating  hereto,  requiring  that  tho  same  be 
brought  to  a determination  in  twelve  month's  time  after  my  de- 
cease, and  that  special  regard  bo  had  therein  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  1 declare  to  bo  my  present  thoughts  and  prevail- 
ing inclinations  in  this  matter,  viz. 

1.  That  after  the  death  of  my  said  nephew,  my  said  library  be 
placed  and  for  ever  settled  one  of  our  Universities,  and 
rather  in  that  of  Cambridge  than  Oxford. 

And  rather  in  a private  College  than  in  the  Public  Library. 
And  in  the  Colleges  of  Trinity  or  Magdalene  preferable  to  all 
others. 

And  of  these  two,  ceteri.s  paribus,  rather  in  the  latter,  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  and  nephew's  education  therein. 

That  in  whichsoever  of  the  two  it  is,  a fair  roome  be  pro- 
vided therein  on  purpose  for  It  and  wholely  and  solely  ap- 
propriated thereto. 

fi.  And  if  in  Trinity,  that  Uie  said  roome  be  contiguous  to,  and 
have  communication  with,  the  new  Library  there. 


brary. 


2. 

3. 


5. 


• IHary  and  Corretfondcncc  of  John  Evelyn^  iii.  302-300. 
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7.  And  if  in  Magdalene^  that  it  be  in  the  new  building  tbece 
and  any  part  thereof,  at  niy  nephew  « election. 

8.  That  my  said  library  bo  continued  in  its  present  form  and  no 
other  books  mixed  the  cin,  save  what  my  nephew  may  add 
to  them,  of  his  own  collecting  in  distinct  presses. 

9.  That  the  said  room  and  books  so  placed  and  adjusted  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana. 

10.  That  this  Bibliotheca  Pepyttiana  be  under  tlie  sole  power  and 
custody  of  the  Master  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  who 
shall  neither  himself  convey,  nor  sufler  to  be  conveyed  by 
others,  any  of  the  said  books  from  thence,  to  any  other  place, 
except  to  his  own  Lodge  in  the  said  College,  nor  there  have 
more  tbali  ten  of  them  at  a time;  and  that  of  tliose  also  a 
strict  entry  be  made  and  aecompt  kept,  of  the  time  of  their 
having  been  taken  out,  and  returned,  in  a book,  to  be  pro> 
vided,  and  remain  in  the  said  library,  for  that  purpose  only. 

11.  That  before  my  said  library  be  put  into  the  possession  of 
either  of  the  said  Colleges,  that  College,  for  w hich  it  sliall  be 
designed,  first  enter  into  covenants  for  performance  of  the 
foregoing  articles. 

12.  And  that,  for  a yet  further  security  therein,  the  said  two 
Colleges  of  Trinity  and  Magdalene  have  a reciprocal  check 
upon  one  another,  and  that  College  which  shall  be  in  pre- 
sent possession  of  the  said  Library  be  subject  to  an  annual 
visitation  from  the  other,  and  to  the  forfeiture  thereof,  to  the 
like  possession  and  use  of  the  other,  upon  conviction  of  any 
breach  of  their  said  covenants. , 

S.  Pepts.” 

Pepys’  desire  tliat  his  Libraiy  “should  be  continued 
ill  the  present  fonn,”  has  been  faithfully  carried  out. 
The  books  and  prints  are  in  the  same  bindings  and  covers; 
keep  the  same  arrangement,  and  are  contained  in  the 
same  bookcases,  which  they  occupied  in  his  lifetime. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  tlie  collection  has  been  removed 
from  the  room  originally  appropriated  to  it,  into  one 
expressly  constructed  for  its  reception  in  the  new  “Mas- 
ter's Lodge.”  But  the  order  and  appearance  are  the 
same.  Yet  “order,”  perhaps,  is  scarcely  the  word  to 
he  employed  in  this  instance:  for  Pepys  gave  him.self 
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no  sort  of  trouble  with  classification.  He  collocated  his 
books  just  as  they  came  to  hand,  and  liad  no  scruple  in 
ranging  the  “Lives  of  the  English  Saints”  side  by  side 
with  the  loosest  of  those  Carolinian  comedies,  the  double 
meanings  of  which,  when  uttered  by  ruby  lips,  and 
pointed  by  the  glances  of  lustrous  eyes,  he  had  been 
wont  to  gloat  over  in  the  theatre,  and  to  imitate  as  well 
as  he  could  in  the  green-room. 

The  curious  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  known  as 
the  “ Maitland  MSS.,”  and  the  still  more  remarkable  se- 
ries of  Ballads,  the  collection  of  which  was  begun  by 
Selden,  ai’e  by  no  means  the  only — are  scarcely,  per- 
haps, the  chief — materials  which  the  Pepysian  collec- 
tion will  afford  for  the  future  historian  of  our  popular  li- 
terature. There  are  scores  oi  volumes  rich  in  matter  of 
this  sort,  which  he  may  use  with  profit,  and  which  ought 
of  themselves  to  suggest  to  some  competent  writer  the 
(lesirablenQss  of  doing  for  England  what  M.  Nisard  has 
recently  (to  some  extent)  done  for  France,  in  his  His- 
loirc  des  livres  populaires,  ou  de  la  litierature  du  Colpor- 
(age. 

The  remaining  Collegiate  Libraries  of  Cambridge  may 
be  succinctly  and  sufficiently  described  in  the  words  of 
the  recent  Commissioners  of  University  Inquiry,  but 
with  some  additions. 

The  Library  of  Queen's  College,  say  the  Commissio- 
ners, is  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  A good  cata- 
logue of  its  contents,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hart- 
well Horne,  was  printed  about  twenty-five  years  ago : 
it  has  since  received  a bequest  of  more  than  3000  books. 
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chiefly  theological  and  mathematical,  from  the  late  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle;  it  contains  nearly 
25,000  volumes.  The  library  of  Caius  College  contains 
more  than  14,000  volumes  and  about  700  manuscripts; 
a good  catalogue  of  the  latter  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Rev.  John  James  Smith,  late  Tutor  of  the  College,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Collett,  the  present  librarian.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  heraldic  visitations  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  Civil  Law.  Mr.  Collett  has  subsequently 
printed  a catalogue  of  the  rare  and  early  printed  books 
which  are  contained  in  it. 

The  Commissioners  express  the  great  satisfaction 
they  have  felt  in  noticing  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  this  and  other  Colleges,  to  publish 
Catalogues  of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  treasures  w'hich 
their  libraries  contain.  They  think  it  to  be  the  best  proof 
that  can  be  furnished  that  the  Libraries  are  duly  ap- 
preciated and  valued;  and  are  of  opinion  that  if  similar 
catalogues  were  printed  and  published  of  whatsoever 
is  remarkable  in  the  Libraries  of  every  College,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  eminently  serviceable  in  directing 
the  inquiries  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  re- 
search. Such  Catalogues  prepared  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  Catalogues  in  the  Public  Library,  would 
exhibit  at  one  view  the  full  extent  of  the  literary  trea- 
sures which  the  University  possessed. 

The  Library  of  King's  College  contains  about  1 0,000 
volumes,  including,  amongst  many  other  rare  and  valu- 
able books,  the  fine  collection  which  was  formed  by  Ja- 
cob Bryant.' 

* Report  of  the  Cambridge  University  UommiMion^  ut  supra. 
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Bryant  had  distinguished  himself,  both  at  Eton  and  at 
King’s,  and  had  early  given  indications  of  that  passion  for 
gathering  books  which  so  markedly  characterized  his 
life.  As  a collector,  his  tastes  were  comprehensive. 
Fine  Classics;  modern  Latin  poetry  (in  which  his  own 
powers  were  not  inconsiderable);  the  modern  literature 
of  Italy;  early  English  poetry;  standard  British  authors, 
on  almost  all  subjects;  were  included  within  his  range. 
And  his  whole  collection  — with  an  exception  to  be  no- 
ticed hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  Library  at  Blenheim 
— was  bequeathed  to  his  College.  He  had  nearly  at-' 
tained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  when,  too  e;igerly 
craning  at  a book  on  a lofty  shelf,  he  met  with  the  hurt 
which  accelerated  his  death.  This  unusual  length  of 
days  he  had  assiduously  employed  both  in  a.s.sembling 
books  and  in  using  them.  They  were  days,  too,  in  which 
a vellum  Caxton  could  be  bought  for  four  guineas. 
Some  of  the  early  classics  he  had  collected  are  cxtre- 
melv  rare  and  choice.' 

The  Library  of  Emanuel  (’ollege  contains  about  1 7,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  includes  this  Library  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft:  that  of  Pembroke  about  10,000 
volumes;  that  of  St.  Peter’s  College  about  0300  vol- 
umes; and  that  of  Trinity  Halt  contains  an  excellent  clas- 
sical Library  bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Wynne,  who 
was  formerly  Master,  as  well  as  a large  collection  of 


* Bryant’s  benefaction  to  King's  Library  has  somewhat  thrown  its  ear- 
lier benefactors  into  the  sliade.  Amongst  them  was  one  of  Queen  Kli- 
7.abeth's  printers,  Richard  Jugge,  and  her  Secretary  Walsingham.  Hobart, 
Cowell,  Crouch,  and  Whichcote,  also  figure  on  the  Roll. 
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books  relating  to  Civil  Law.  To  the  Library  of  Ca- 
therine Hall,  Bishop  Sherlock,  who  was  formerly  Mas- 
ter, bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of  theological  and 
other  books.  The  Library  of  Clare  Hall  contains  many 
valuable  theological  and  classical  works,  and  a large 
collection  of  Italian  books,  which  was  formed  by 
Ruggle,  the  author  of  the  Play  entitled  Ignoramus^  which 
was  acted  with  great  effect  before  James  I.  when  he 
visited  the  University.  That  of  Christ’s  College  has  a 
good  collection  of  theology.  The  Library  of  Downing 
College  is  only  now  in  the  course  of  formation. 

The  Library  of  Jesus  College  is  of  considerable  value. 
Some  of  its  manuscripts  came  from  the  great  monasterv’ 
at  Durham.  Among  the  more  noticeable  are  the  poems 
of  Lydgate,  and  a Latin  Chronicle  of  English  affairs, 
ending  with  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  12G4.  ‘ It  is  from 
a MS.  in  this  collection  that  I have  printed  the  Rie- 
vanlx  Catalogue  in  a preceding  chapter. 

• Ilulliwi*!],  Thfi  Raritien  of  Cambridgej  173. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  HUMPHREY  CHETHAM, 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

nvMPHRKT  C'HCTHAM  Aigoally  imprnTPf]  himsrlf  in  ' 

piety  and  in  outward  prosperity ; and  . . . (founded) 

aa  great  a inaster-pifre  of  bounty  as  our  age  hath  af- 

f»rde<l God  send  us  more  aiirh  men,  that  «e 

may  daizle  the  eyes  of  the  I*apista  with  the  light  of 
Protestant  good  works! 

FcLUitB,  HVrM/ex  o/  F.ngtand,  ii.  32L  815. 

(Edit,  of  1!M0.) 

§ I.  Life  of  a Manchester  Merchant  during  the 
Civil  War.s. 

The  Manchester  of  to-day  has  no  more  striking  con- 
trast to  offer  to  tlic  eyes  of  tlic  stranger  who  visits  it 
for  the  first  time,  than  that  which  presents  itself  on  his  Th«oiieiii.mi,i 

^ brary  at  Man- 

turning  from  the  busy  thoroughfare  called  “Hunt’s  uic.tfr. 
Bank,”  into  the  secluded  monastic-looking  court  of  the 
Chethani  Hospital  and  Library,  locally  known  as  “The 
College.”  A moment  before,  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects w’ere  dingy  factories,  with  their  tall  chimnies 
(pouring  forth  smoke  as  dense  as  though  no  “Smoke 
Prevention  Act”  had  ever  been  heard  of),  and  streets 
rrowflcd  with  passengers  walking  as  if  for  dear  life; 
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and  now  nothing  is  visible  but  a long  and  low  building 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  entirely  devoid  of  “modern 
improvements,”  and  wanting  only  a few  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Tollegiate  Church  of  that  day  (for  whose 
residence  it  was  originally  built,  on  the  site  of  a much 
older  manorial  hall  of  the  La  Warres,  lords  of  Man- 
chester), to  make  the  spectator  forget  his  own  chrono- 
logy. Here,  if  anywhere,  he  may  well  recall  “the  olden 
time,”  and  from  the  once  romantic  rock  on  which  he 
stands,  may  (if  he  be  ble.st  with  a lively  imagination) 
look  upon  the  scene  as  Drayton  saw  it  when  he  made 
the  river  Irwell  proudy  sing: — 

First  Rocli,  a dainty  rill,  ...... 

And  Irk,  add  to  my  store, 

And  Medlock,  to  their  much,  by  lending  somewhat  more: 

At  Manchester  they  meet,  all  kneeling  to  my  state, 

Where  brave  I show  myself. * 

But,  alas ! though  the  rivers  still  blend  at  his  feet,  all 
their  beauty  is  for  ever  gone. 

To  Humphrey  Chetham  belongs  not  only  the  praise 
of  founding  a School  and  Library  for  public  use.  but 
that  also  of  preserving  from  dcstniction  almost  the 
only  relic  of  antirpiity — save  its  fine  “Old  Church” — of 
which  Manchester  can  now  boast.  But  for  Chetham, 
the  Baron’s  Hall  and  the  Priests’  College  would  long 
since  have  given  place  to  a Cotton  Mill,  or  a Railway 
Station. 

On  entering  the  building,  the  visitor  passes  through 
the  ancient  refectory,  or  dining-hall,  with  its  dais  (be- 

• Volfl-nihiftn,  Song  27. 
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yond  which  is  a very  handsome  wainscotted  room, 
(where,  “once  upon  a time,'’  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been 
feasted  by  Dr.  Dee — of  magical  notoriety — at  that  pe- 
riod Warden  of  Manchester),  and  he  then  ascends,  by  a 
venerable  staircase  and  a fine  two-storied  cloister  to 
the  library,  which  occupies  what  were  formerly  the 
dormitories  of  the  priests.  The  books  are  chiefly  kept 
in  wall-cases  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  a cor- 
ridor,— somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  L reversed, — and 
branching  off  into  fifteen  recesses,  each  with  its  little 
window  and  its  latticed  gate.  So  small  are  these  win- 
dows, that  they  admit  but  a very  “dim,  religious  light,” 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  building.  At 
the  end  of  the  libraiy  is  another  fine  oak-panelled  room 
wdth  an  oriel,  lighted  from  stained  glass,  and  containing 
furniture  at  least  three  centuries  old.  This  is  now  the 
reading  room  (liaving  superseded  the  recesses  of  the  li- 
brary itself),  and  a fit  room  it  is  for  such  a purpose. 
Original  portraits — chiefly  of  Lancashire  worthies — 
adorn  the  walls,  and  amongst  them  is  a characteristic 
likeness  of  the  “Founder.”  The  dormitories  of  the  boys, 
and  the  apartments  of  the  officers,  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  school-room  is  of  more  recent  erec- 
tion, and  abuts  on  the  play- ground  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School. 

Humphrey  Chetham  is  stated  to  have  been  the  fourth* 
son  of  Henry  Chetham,  of  Crumpsall  (once  a little  ham- 
let about  two  miles  north  of  Manchester,  but  now  al- 

• Comp.  VVhatton,  in  WHory  of  the  Foundativnn  of  Manchestery  iii,  142, 
and  Canon  Kaines  (a  better  authority),  in  the  notes  to  Gastrell's  Sntitia 
(Va/nVnjrM,  ii.  fift.  J 
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most  absorbed  into  that  much-devouring  and  still 
hungry  town),  where  he  was  born  in  July,  1580.  In  due 
time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a linendraper  or  clothier  of 
this  town,  and  here  also  he  established  himself  in  bu- 
siness. Ilis  trading  career  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently and  uninterruptedly  prosperous.  He  combined 
the  business  of  a nioney-lender(dealing  largely  in  mort- 
gages) with  that  of  a wool-factor  and  “Manchester  ware- 
houseman'’— as  the  term  is  now — on  an  extensive  scale. 
He  had,  too,  considerable  transactions  with  Ireland  in 
yarn  and  linen.  But  his  chief  traffic  seems  to  have  been 
in  “fustians,”  which  he  bought  at  Bolton,  and  sold  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

Having  acquired  considerable  landed  property  in  his 
native  county,  first  (in  1620)  at  ('layton,*  near  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  (in  1628)  at  'I'urton,  near  Bol- 
ton; he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  money-seeking 
functionaries  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  shape  of  a summons 
to  pay  a fine  for  not  having  attended  at  his  majesty's 
coronation, “to  take  upon  him  theorder  of  knighthood."' 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  was  his  lot  throughout 
life  to  meet  his  chief  troubles  iu  the  shape  of  greatness 
thrust  upon  him.  The  first  public  matter  of  moment  in 


> At  Clayton  Hall  he  succeeded  tlie  Byrons,  whose  principal  scat  it 
was  until  they  obtained  the  fifranl  of  Xewstead  Abbey.  It  was  sold  by 
Sir  John  Byron  to  “George  Chetham,  of  London,  grocer,  and  Humphrey 
ChethaiD,  of  Manchester,  chapman,”  for  i4700,  together  with  the  “im- 
paled grountl  called  Clayton  Park,  and  the  reputed  Manor  of  Clayton.*’ 
The  moat  still  surrounds  what  Is  left  of  the  house  (which  is  but  little, 
though  well  preserved),  now  tho  property,  “ by  distaff,”  of  Mr.  Peter  Hoarc. 
Clayton,  ton,  is  almost  swallowed  up  by  one  of  the  dense.st  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Manchester. 

^ Chetham  MSS. 
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which  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  taken  part,  was  « .01.  m. 
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the  reform  of  abuses  which  had  grown  up — partly  cheib»m  ls- 

, , ' brary  at  llaii- 

througli  alteration  of  circumstances,  and  partly  by  an  chMur. 
unfortunate  selection  of  dignitaries — in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchester. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  yet  in  j)rogress,  he  received 
intelligence  that  it  was  probable  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated Sheriff  of  Lancashire  for  the  following  year;  and 
he  wrote  to  a friend  then  at  court: — “Although  the 
consideration  of  my  unworthiness  methinks,  might  cor- 
rect the  conceit,  yet  out  of  the  observation  of  former 
times,  wherein  this  eminent  office  hath  falne  verie  lowe, 

I cannot  presume  of  freedomc,  but  I am  confident  out 
of  your  ancient  professed  friendship  ...  that  if  anie  put 
me  forward,  you  will  stand  in  the  waie,  and  suffer  mee 
not  to  come  in  the  rank  of  those  that  shall  bee  pre- 
sented to  the  king’s  view;  whereby  I shall  be  made 
more  popular  (i.  e.  conspicuous),  and  thereby  more  sub- 
ject to  the  perill  of  the  tymes.”  ‘ 

But  his  leluctance  was  of  no  avail.  In  November,  writ  for 

Ship  Money. 

1634,  Humphrey  Chetham  entered  on  his  office,  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  following  month  received  from  his  prede- 
cessor the  first  writ  for  Ship  money  (“That  word  of 
lasting  sound  in  the  memory  of  this  kingdom,”  as  Cla- 
rendon calls  it),  so  that  its  execution  devolved  upon 
him  at  tlie  very  threshold  of  his  new  dignity.  His  notes 
upon  the  writ  are  still  extant.  They  are  not  such  as 
John  Hampden  would  have  made,  had  he  stood  in  Chet- 
ham’s  place;  but  they  are  interesting  for  the  contrasts 
they  suggest  between  the  Lancashire  of  the  seventeenth 

‘ Chetham  MSS. 
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TOOK  III.  century  and  the  Lancashire  of  the  nineteenth: — “Tlie 
Th?‘tT.'ihi>mu-  first  thing,”  he  says,  “is  to  consider  how  much  moneys 
' ™cL«t.r  ' will  purchase  a shipp  of  such  a burden,  . . . the  second 
thing  is  to  aporcion  ...  the  same  monies  equally, ...  and 
what  part  thereof  the  tonnes  within  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster ought  to  pay,  for  if  you  shall  tax  and  assesse  men 
accordinge  to  their  estate,  then  Liverpoole  being  poore, 
and  now  goes  as  it  were  a beginge,  must  pay  very  little. 
Lettei’s  patent  are  now  sent  for  the  same  tonne ; ' and  if 
you  shall  tax  men  accordinge  to  their  tradinge  and  pro- 
fitt  by  shippinge,  then  Lancaster,  as  I verely  thinke, 
hath  little  to  do  that  waye.”^ 

On  this  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  levy,  he 
consults  his  neighbour.  Sir  Cecil  Trafford,  of  Trafford, 
who  replies  (3  January,  1635): — “I  have  perused  our 
directions  ...  for  the  levying  of  men  and  money  within 
this  county,  and  compared  it  to  Cheshire,  and  find  that 
sometime  Cheshire  hath  been  equall  to  us,  sometyme 
deeper  charged,  and  sometime  this  county  has  borne 
3 parts  and  Cheshire  2.  Yet  I cleerely  hold  equallity  is 
the  best  rate  betweene  the  countyes,  though  Cheshire 
be  lesser,  yet  it  is  generally  better  land,  and  not  soc 
muche  mosses  and  barren  ground  in  it.’” 

These  (juestions  once  settled  (Cheshire  being  rated  at 
^400,  including  ^100  for  the  city;  Lancashire  at  £498, 
including  £15  for  Liverpool,  and  £8  for  Lancaster), 
Chetham  proceeded  rapidly  with  his  portion  of  the 
levy,  and  incurred  chai'gos  amounting  to  £22,  as  to 

' I.  e.  Letters  solieitin;;  charitable  contributions,  snch  as  we  now  call 
“Queen’s  letters.” 

— > ('hethnni  MSS.  ^ Hiid. 
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which  he  says,  “I  moved  for  allowance,  but  could  gett 
none.”  ‘ 

In  August,  163.0,  he  received  a second  writ  for  Ship 
Money,  by  which  the  sum  of  ^3.')00  was  levied  upon 
Lancashire  alone;  and  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
writ  the  Lords  of  the  Council  write  that,  “To  prevent 
difficulty  in  the  dividing  the  assessments  upon  the  cor- 
porate towns, ...  we  conceive  that  . . . Preston  may  w'ell 
beare  f 50 ; Lancaster,  f 30;  Liverpool,  f 20;  Wiggan, 
£50;  and  so  on.”“  The  worthy  Sheriff  resolved  that  this 
time,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  lose  his  expenses,  and 
so  levied  £96,  in  addition  to  the  £3500,  to  cover  the 
charges  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  former  levies. 

This  piece  of  precaution  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by 
some  who  were  his  neighbours,  but  not  his  friends. 
Forinarcomplaint  was  made  to  Lord  Xewburgh,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy,  wdio  told  Chetham’s  agent  in  Lon- 
don (his  nephew,  George  Chetham),  that  such  a pro- 
ceeding was  neither  warrantable  nor  safe: — “I  tould 
my  lord,”  writes  the  nephew,  “it  was  conterary  to  your 
mind  to  transgress  in  any  kind;  if  you  had  not  been 
misled  by  others,  you  had  not  done  this;  and  then  Mr. 
Bloundell  ...  tould  my  lord  the  countree  was  more 
troubled  and  grieved  to  pay  that  w'hich  you  levied  for 
charges,  than  to  pay  the  £3500...  and  (that  he  had)  asked 
the  opinion  of  a Judge,  and  the  Judge  said  ‘Ytt  was 
a Starr  Chamber  bussines.’”’ 

The  issue  was,  that  the  Sheriff  was  directed  to  repay 
the  whole  sum  thus  levied,  excepting  £3  15«.  which  had 
been  abated  to  “poor  people  and  non-solvents.”  Chet- 
' Chetham  MSS.  ’ Ihi.l.  » Ibid. 
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ham,  nevertheless,  delayed  compliance  with  this  order, 
and  sent  a messenger  express  to  London  to  seek  its  repeal, 
furnishing  him  with  a statement  of  the  actual  disburse- 
ments— amounting  to  ^50  3s.  2d.  (besides  the  £'2'2  for- 
merly expended,  and  another  sum  of  £,S  7s.,  spent  in 
•‘the  conveyance  of  witches  from  Manchester”) — and 
with  the  instruction — “If  I must  returne  the  overplus 
which  is  remaining  in  my  hands  of  the  ^9G  back  againe, 
gett  me  directions  how  I must  pay  it.”‘  He  had  evi- 
dently a strong  impression  that  the  decision  was  unjust, 
and  as  strong  an  inclination  to  keep  all  he  could.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  was  enforced,  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  bear  all  the  charges  himself 

Whilst  he  was  yet  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
Ship  Money,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  embroiled  with 
the  College  ofArms  on  that  old  and  inexliaustiblfe  source 
of  quarrel,  the  alleged  appropriation  of  another  man’s 
bearings.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  he  used 
arms  before  his  Shrievalty,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Lan- 
cashire family  of  Ills  name,  and  that  the  arms  he  as- 
sumed, had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Handle  Holme, 
Chester  Herald.-’  Chctham,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  former  time  had  fal  - 
len “very  low;"  nevertlieless,  his  own  elevation  to  it  did 
not  fail  to  excite  jealousy  and  ill-will;  and,  unfortun- 
ately, there  was  indisputable  evidence  that  the  coat-of- 
arms,  borne  before  him  at  the  assizes,  was  “Chadder- 
ton's  coat."  Threatened  with  a prosecution  before  the 

* Chi'lliHni  MSS. 

* Wliatton,  Foundations  oj  .Wa/icAwfer,  ii.  145. 
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Eiirl  Marshal,  he  was  advised  to  seek  the  friendly  as-  BOOK  lit. 
sistanee  of  his  presumed  kinsman,  Thomas  Chetham,  of  The  Chflbam  Li- 
Nuthurst,  who  iormally  recognised  him  as  descended 
“from  a younger  brother  of  the  blood  and  lineage  of 
luy  ancestors  of  the  house  ofNuthurst.”  On  application 
to  the  College  of  Arms,  a long  dispute  ensued;  but,  ul- 
timately, his  zealous  friends  (of  whom  Richard  Johnson 
was  the  most  active)  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the 
pedigree  and  arms  which  had  been  claimed.  On  trans- 
mitting the  “trick"  of  arms,  Chetham’s  correspondent 
writes  : — “ We  could  not  give  Sir  Henry  St.  George 
(‘Norroy’)  less  than  10  pieces.  We  hope  he  is  content, 
though  he  said  he  hath  had  .£20  for  the  like." 

The  worthy  Sheriff’  replies: — “They  [the  arms]  are 
not  depicted  in  soe  good  mettall  as  those  armes  wee 
gave  for  them;  but  when  the  herald  meets  with  a novice 
he  will  double  his  gayne.”' 

From  proceedings recordetl  in  theExchequer  it  would 
seem  that  Chetham  did  not  get  fairly  quit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  his  Shrievalty  until  .March,  1G40.  In  June, 

1G41,  he  was  appointed  “High  Collector  of  Subsidies 
within  the  County  of  Lancaster",  and  liy  this  appoint- 
ment was  drawn  into  a long  series  of  difficulties  and 
disputes  with  various  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, during  the  strife  between  King  and  Parliament. 

Some  of  his  correspondence  with  Fairfax,  and  with  other 
parliamentarian  commanders,  is  still  preserved.  Not  the 
least  curious  amongst  these  documents  are  some  letters  cb-th.m.  cm- 

re.^pondencf  with 

which  were  interchan<>ed  between  him  and  Robert  Duk-  r.rii»mciu.- 

“ rwn  CtetiffrBU. 

infield,  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons 

• ('hetham  MSS. 
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of  Liverpool  and  Lancaster.  “They  are  in  extreme  want 
of  monies,”  says  the  Colonel,  “and  I will  not  suffer 
them  to  starve  whilst  I have  charge  of  them.”  Chetham 
in  vain  represents  that  all  the  monies  in  his  hands  were 
long  since  exhausted,  and  entreats  the  Committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster  “to  satisfy  Colonel 
Dukinfield  out  of  the  assessment  of  some  other  countv.” 
The  rough  Cromwellian  soldier  stuck  to  his  declaration, 
that  if  Chetham  did  not  pay  the  money  within  eight 
days,  “I  will  send  four  troops  of  Horse  into  your  county, 
that  I can  very  well  spare.”  ‘ 

Although  this  particular  infliction  seems  to  have  been 
escaped  by  a timely  compromise,  there  is  evidence  that 
our  worthy  benefactor  had  personally  his  full  sharp  of 
the  hardships  of  civil  war.  Amongst  some  papers  en- 
dorsed Severall  ?ioUs  of  p’liculers  for  the  generall  accompt 
of  charges  lagd  out  for  the  warrs,"  he  writes: — “Having 
lent  Mr.  Francis  Mosley  ^760,  and  requiring  the  same 
of  him  again,  he  directed  me  to  take  up  half  of  the  said 
sum  of  some  of  my  neighbour  shopkeepers  in  Manches- 
ter, and  to  give  my  bill  of  exchange  for  the  same,  to  be 
paid  by  his  partner  at  London,  Mr.  Robert  Law,  upon 
sight  of  the  said  bill,  and  the  otlier  half  of  my  money  to 
be  paid  likewise  in  exchange  a month  after  that.  In  pur- 
suance of  which  directions,  before  I could  effect  it,  the 
said  Mr.  Mosley  was  proved  a delinquent,  and  the  said 
money  intended  for  me,  with  the  rest  that  he  had  in 
cash,  in  cloth,  his  debts,  and  book-debts,  and  all  other 
his  goods,  by  order  of  Parliament,  were  sequestered 
and  seized  for  the  public  use;  so,  as  hereby  doth  appear, 
* Chetham  MSfc>. 
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there  went  to  the  Parliament,  of  my  money,  £7G0;  and  BOOK  m. 
were  an  accompt  required  of  losses  sustained  by  the  Thcch«Lt'’u. 
enemy  (my  house  being  three  times  entered  and  kept  ’cL'ler."' 
for  a certain  time,  until  all  my  goods,  both  within  my 
house  and  without,  were  either  spoiled  or  quite  carried 
away),  I could  give  an  accompt  to  a very  great  value.” 

It  was  also  Chetham’s  lot  to  have  a great  many  law- 
suits, some  of  which,  appear  to  have  lasted  until  his 
death.  One  of  these  was  occasioned  by  a dispute  which 
curiously  illustrates  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times. 

In  April,  1648,  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Newton 
(in  which  Chetham  had  property)  wrote  to  inform  him 
that  his  nephew  Travis  had  headed  a large  party  in 
“endeavouring  to  pull  up  Captain  Whitworth’s  wear 
belonging  to  his  mill.”...  “There has  been  great  throw- 
ing of  stones,  to  the  hazard  of  several  men’s  lives.  Bul- 
warks and  cabins  for  the  defence  of  themselves  in  the 

way  or  manner  of  war have  been  made.  Such  a 

contention  as  this  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  by  any 
amongst  us.”  “At  length,”  he  adds,  “both  parties  were 
perswaded  to  yield  thus  far,  until  your  miud  and  plea- 
sure were  known  about  it.”  But,  more  than  four  years 
afterwards,  we  find  proceedings  still  pending  in  the 
Duchy  Court,  between  “Whitworth,  plaintiff;  and  Chet- 
hani  and  Travis,  defendants.” 

Such  incidents  as  this,  and  others  previously  men- 
tioned, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  seem  to  indicate 
in  Chetham  a somewhat  too  rigid  working  out  of  his 
motto.  Quod  tuum  tone.  Their  true  explanation,  how-  “(jiifxl  tuum 
ever,  may,  I think,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  muni- 
ficent benefactions  were  the  purpose  of  his  life,  not  tlie 
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compunctious  j.roinpting  of  his  death-bed  meditations. 
His  cliarities  had  been  acts  before  they  became  legacies. 
Not  oidy  are  several  wills  still  in  existence  wbicb  show 
that  for  a quarter  of  a century,  at  least,  before  his  death, 
be  contemplated  the  posthumous  devotion  of  a large 
j.ortion  of  bis  wealth  to  educational  uses, — the  character 
and  scope  of  which  widened  as  his  means  increased, — 
hut  there  is  also  evidence  that  he  maintained  and  edu- 
cated many  poor  fatherless  children  during  his  life-time. 
He  was  therefore  entitled  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
tnustee  for  the  poor,  and  as  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  theur  rights,  whilst  preserving  (somewhat  sternly  it 
may  be)  the  fruits  of  his  industry  from  loss  and  waste. 

His  death  occurred  at  Clayton  Hall,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1653,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  unmarried,  and  by  his  last  Will — made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1651 — left  considerable  legacies  to  relatives,  friends, 
and  servants.  He  had  already  in  his  lifetime  settled 
large  estates  upon  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  succeeded 
him,  lioth  at  Clayton  and  Turton. 

I5y  this  Will  Chetham  also  l.equeathed  the  sum  of 
i'7500  to  he  e.xpendedin  the  fouudationand  endowment 
(after  the  manner  therein  directed)  of  an  Hospital  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  forty  poor  boys  for 
ever,  and  in  |)utting  them  forth  aj.prentices  when  of  fit- 
ting age,  unle.ss  “otherwise  preferred  or  provided  for;" 
and  he  directs  that  if,  in  coui-se  of  time,  any  surplus  re- 
venue .should  accrue  from  any  investment  made  in  pur- 
suance of  such  bequest,  it  shall  l.c  “applied  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  nnmher  of  j.oor  hoy.s.  or  for  the  better 
maintenance  and  binding  apprentice  of  the  said  ft.rty 
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poor  boys.”  lie  also  bequeathed  flOOO  to  be  expended 
in  books,  “For  or  towards  a Library  within  the  town 
of  Manchester  for  the  use  of  scliolars,  and  others  well 
aflfected  ...  the  same  books  there  to  remain  as  a Public 
Library  for  ever;  and  my  mind  and  will.”  he  adds,  “is, 
that  care  be  taken  that  none  of  the  said  books  be  taken 
out  of  the  said  Library  at  anytime  ...  and  that  the  said 
books  be  fixed  or  chained,  as  well  as  may  be,  within 
the  said  Library,  for  the  better  preservation  thereof. 
And  I do  hereby  give  ...  ^1000  to  be  bestowed  in  pur- 
chasing . . . some  fit  place  for  the  said  Library.  ...  A Iso, 
I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  .£200  to  be 
bestowed  by  my  executors  in  godly  English  books,  such 
as  Calvin's,  Preston’s,  and  Perkin’s  works,  comments  or 
annotations  upon  the  Bible,  or  some  other  parts  there- 
of, or  ...  other  books  ...  proper  for  the  edification  of 
the  common  people,  to  be  chained  upon  desks,  or  to  be 
fixed  to  the  pillars,  or  in  other  convenient  places,  in  the 
parish  churches  of  Manchester  and  Bolton  .. . and  the 
chapels  of  Turton,  AValmsley,  and  Gorton,  in  the  saitl 
county  of  Lancaster,  within  one  year  next  after  my  de- 
cease.* ...  And  as  touching  and  concerning  all  the  rest, 
residue,  and  remainder  of  .all  my  good.s.  chattels,  plate. 


' Many  years » however,  were  to  elapse  before  this  bequest  was  car- 
ried into  eflfect.  Good  Henry  Xcwcome’s  patience  was  sorely  tried  before 
the  ‘‘Eiif^lish  Library”  was  fairly  placed  in  the  “ancient  chantry,  called 
Jesns  Chapel,"  sold  to  the  parish  for  that  purpose  (in  16G.>)  by  Henry 
Pendleton.  Newcome  seems  to  have  taken  the  chief  pains  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  books,  and  he  records  in  hU  Diary,  under  Dec.  11,  16G1: — 
....  was  crossed  because  my  mind  was  so  foolish  to  be  set  on  such 
a thing  as  to  be  the  chief  doer  in  setting  up  the  books  ....  in  that  we 
could  not  bring  the  thing  to  perfection  as  we  <lesired.” — Newcoine's 
(published  by  the  Chetham  Society),  p.  30. 
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leases  for  years,  household  stuff,  and  personal  estate 
whatsoever  ...  1 do  will  and  desire  that  all  the  said  ... 
residue... shall  be  bestowed  in  books,  to  be  bought  and 
disposed  of,  ordered  and  kept  in  such  a place,  and  in 
such  sort,  as  the  said  other  books  are  to  be,  which  arc 
to  be  bought  with  the  said  sum  of.£l  000,  formerly  herein 
by  me  be<iucathed,  for  the  further  augmentation  of  the 
said  Library.”* 

The  Testator,  during  his  life-time,  had  been  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  “The  College”  iu  Manchester, 
fi’om  the  Parliamentarian  “Committee  of  Sequestration 
ft)r  Lancashire,”  into  whose  hands  it  had  come  as  part 
of  the  forfeited  estate  of  James,  Earl  ofDerby,  thatbiarl 
having  inherited  it  from  an  ancestor,  to  whom,  almost  a 
century  before,  it  had  been  granted  by  King  Edward  VL 
on  the  first  dissolution  ofthe  Collegiate  Church.  The  agree- 
ment between  Humphrey  Chetham  and  the  Committee 
had  even  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  several  mem- 
bers, but  on  its  being  taken  to  another  member,  Mr. 
Thomas  Birch,  of  Birch  Hall,  for  his  signature,  that 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  endorse  upon  it  certiiin  con- 
ditions for  Chetham’s  acceptance,  which  were  thought  to 
indicate  distrustof  his  intentions,  and  which  had  thecfifect 
of  defeating  the  project  for  a time.’  The  Will,  however, 
directed  the  executors  to  make  the  purchase,  if  attainable 
on  good  terms,  and  it  was  effected  accordingly  in  1G54. 

* TIlijt  portion  of  the  Will  h so  incorrectly  priiitetl  by  Whatton  as  to 
he  iiuinteili^ible.  He  seems  to  have  copietl  the  printed  edition  of  1701 
without  collation. 

* Chetham  MSS. 
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In  the  founder’s  Will  twenty-four  persons  were  named 
who  were  to  be  the  first  Feoffees  or  Trustees  of  the 
charity,  and  it  was  directed  that  when  this  number 
should,  by  death  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to  twelve, 
they  should  elect  other  twelve  “honest,  able,  and  suf- 
ficient persons,  inhabiting  within  twelve  miles  of  ... 
Manchester,”  to  conqilete  their  numlier.  These  Feoffees 
were  incorjiorated  by  royal  charter  in  November,  1GG5.  i„f„rpor«ii«n  m 

Having  obtaineil  possession  of  “The  College,”  the 
Feoffees  removed  thither  the  boys  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously put  out  “to  board” in  the  town,  and  set  apart  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  recejition  of  the  Library.  The  se- 
lection of  the  books  to  be  purchased,  the  Founder  him- 
self had  confided  to  Johnson,  Hollingworth,  and  Tildes- 
ley,  being  those  of  his  Feoffees  who  were  clergymen. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  I GG2,  Newcome  diarises: — “This 
day  y'  matter  of  y'  library  was  fidly  settled  between  y" 

feoffees  and  y'  exeipitors a thing  these  many  years 

in  doeinge,  and  now  done.”*  The  first  purchase  of  books 
had  been  made  in  August,  1G55,  and  the  expenditure  of 
Chetham’s  original  gift  of  ^ 1000  was  not  fully  accom- 
plished until  towards  the  end  of  1G63,  when  the  Library 
possessed  about  1450  volumes — chiefly  works  of  Theology 
and  History,  some  of  which  liad  been  expressly  imported 
from  the  Continent.*  These  fir.st  purchases  included  not 

1 i.Hury,  ut  ttupra,  p.  69. 

* It  seems  worth  remark,  that  the  Library  docs  not  possess  a single 
book  which  was  the  Founder’s;  although  in  an  **Inventorie  of  the  Goods 
at  Turton”  (preserved  amongst  the  Chetham  papers)  I have  found  this 
entry:  **  Bonks  .... 
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a few  volumes  of  great  intrin.sic  value,  and  now  of  ex* 
treine  rarity,  the  prices  paid  for  which  contrast  curiously 
(after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money)  with  those  which  copies  of  the  same 
books  have  sold  for  in  our  own  day.  Thus,  Holland's 
Heriiologia — which  has  fetched  from  5 guineas  up  to 
nearly  27  guineas,  according  to  condition — was  bought 
for  14s.;  Purchas'  Pilgrimes — which  has  ranged  from 
£,\b  up  to  f4() — cost  15s.:  Dugdale’s  History  of  Si- 

Pours — sold  in  our  day  from  3 to^21 — cost  but  12.s.: 
and  his  Wartvichshire — which  has  brought,  at  auctions, 
from  .£!)  to  ^18 — 27s.  6</.  A multitude  of  similar  in- 
stances might  be  cited.  No  donation  to  the  Library  is 
recorded  until  near  the  clo.se  of  the  century. 

With  respect  to  the  [iroceeds  and  application  of  that 
“residue”  of  his  personal  estate  which  the  Founder  had 
directed  to  be  bestowed  in  the  augmentation  of  his  Li- 
brary, there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  making  a clear 
and  accurate  statement.  Between  Mr.  Whatton’s  account 
(in  the  “Foundations  of  Manchester”)  and  that  given 
by  the  “Commissioners  for  inquiring  concerning  Chari- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,”  in  their  Sixteenth  Report, 
there  are  material  discrepancies;  and  the  “Chethain 
jiapers”  which  I have  seen,  do  not  enable  me  to  recon- 
cile these  conflicting  accounts.  Mr.  Whatton’s  statement 
runs  thus: — “With  respect  to  the  residue  of  the  Testa- 
tor’s property,  they  [the  executors]  took  credit  to  them- 
selves for  the  sum  of  f255G,  as  the  value  of  an  estate 
at  Hammerton,  and  other  places  in  the  parish  of  Slaid- 
burn,  which  they  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  for  the  use 
of  the  Library;  and  they  assigned  to  the  Trustees  by 
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the  deed  to  wliicdi  the  aecoimt  was  annexed,  in  money 
and  debts,  the  sum  of  ^1,782  12.«i.  9d.  as  the  remaiTider 
thereof."' 

Thus,  if  tliis  statement  be  eonvct,  it  would  seem 
tliat  the  Libiwy  wiis  entitled,  in  all,  to  the  sum  of 
£4338  12s.  9(/.  as  the  proceeds  of  the  Testator's  residue, 
over  and  above  the  sum  of  £1100  expressl}’  bequeathed 
to  it.  In  another  part  of  the  narrativ^e  Mr.  Whatton 
says: — “The  resi<lne  of  the  Testator’s  personal  property, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  £1782  12s.  9rf.,  appears  to 
have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of... [estates  situate 
in  the  town  and  pari.sh  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire],  in 
the  years  1G8G  and  1G91.  though  of  this  fact  there  arc 
no  j)articulars.  The  amount  of  the  purcha.se -money 
paid  for  these  estates  was£l800.  It  is  not  stated  from 
what  source  that  money  was  derived,  but  the  rents 
have  always  been  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Hospilal"^ 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  thus 
report: — “The  legacies  for  books  and  establishment  of 
the  Library  .were  applied  as  directed  by  the  Testator; 
but  in  the  disposition  of  the  residue  of  the  personal 
estate,  amounting  to  £255G,  there  apj)ears  to  have  been 
some  misappropriation.  A part  of  this  sum  was  laid 
out  in  the  Hammcrton  estate,  in  York.shire,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  purchase  of  property  in  the  parish  of 
Rochdale,  in  Lancashire;  and  the  rents  of  the  former 
have  been  carried  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  but  of  the 
latter  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital."'' 

> WhaWftn,  in  Foundations  of  Afanchestcvy  iii.  239. 

* Whatton,  i/f  supray  iii.  224. 

* Further  lifport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  concerning  ('hari- 
tiesy  24th  June,  182r»,  as  fthridgetl  in  An  account  of  Public  Charities  in 
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Both  accounts , it  will  be  seen,  agree  in  the  assertion 
— whether  that  assertion  be  correct  or  incoirect — that 
funds  properly  belonging  to  the  Library  have  been  mis- 
appropriated to  the  Hospital,  but  they  differ  materially 
as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  residue ; and  I am  bound 
to  admit  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that 
both  might  be  in  error  as  to  any  direct  misappropriation 
at  all.  But  if  this  be  so,  gross  blame  attaches  to  those 
who  suffered  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  be  misled  by 
evidence  which  was  inaccurate,  or  who  failed  to  supply 
them  with  evidence  both  accurate  and  ample.  The  Cha- 
rity Report,  it  may  be  added,  was  first  published  in 
1820,  and  Mr.  AVhatton’s  work  nearly  two  years  later. 

In  the  year  169.3,  the  Library  had  increased  by  suc- 
cessive purchases  (the  whole  cost  of  which,  from  the 
commencement,  had  then  amounted  to  ^2469),  to  3543 


Engiand  and  IVateSy  1828.  p.  671.  Comp.  lieport  of  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Libraries. — Et'idence  of  T,  Jones,  Estj.,  D.A.: — 1 1C5.~Q.  * Did  the 
Charity*  CommUsioners  make  any  report  on  Chetham's  Library?  A.  Yes, 
they  did;  and  a mistake  has  arisen  from  their  Report  tlwt  the  money  has 
been  misdirected.^  [‘<To  the  answer  1 gave  in  my  evidence,  1 desire  to 
add,  that  their  Report  originated  the  apprehension  which  is  entertained 
in  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  money  left  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Library  was  employed  for  a different  purpose,  viz.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hospital;  that  the  documents  which  were  laid  before  the  Commissioners 
show  that  of  the  ^1782,  the  residue  of  the  Testator's  property,  due  to 
the  Library, — but  of  the  disposal  of  which  the  commissioners  announce 
that  they  could  find  no  statement, — about  illOO  were  never  received,  but 
continued  to  the  end  bad  debts',  and  that  they  also  indicate  the  source 
from  whence  the  money  was  derived  which  enabled  the  Trustees  to  pur- 
chase two  estates,  the  consideration  for  which  amounted  to  j£1800|  and  the 
rents  of  which,  triMouf  anp  injury  beiny  done  to  the  Library,  have  always 
been  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital."]  It  is  surely  to  be  regretted 
that  a mis-statement  made  by  a Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  should  re- 
main for  more  than  tu'enty  years  imeorrected , and  should  bo  still  unex- 
plained. 
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volumes.  About  that  date,  the  Rev.  John  Prestwich 
appears  as  a donor  of  “ books  to  the  value  of  .£50  and 
upwards.”  Soon  afterwards,  Dr.  William  Stratford  gave 
“books  to  the  number  of  300  and  upwards;”  but  the 
whole  number  of  volumes  stated  to  have  been  present- 
ed, up  to  the  year  1 842 , is  only  about  450,  or  little 
more  than  two  volumes  a year  on  the  average.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Chetham’s  noble  benefaction  was  not  en- 
tirely dependent  for  its  growth  on  the  efficacy  of  his 
example. 

Until  the  year  1743  there  is  an  uninterrupted  re- 
gister of  purchases.  In  that  year  their  total  amount  had 
reached  £5127  19s.  9rf.;  so  that,  exclusive  of  the  ori- 
ginal outlay,  there  had  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  books  upwards  of  £50  a year  on  the  average,  and 
the  money  appears  to  have  been  very  judiciously  ex- 
pended. About  1740#  several  fortunate  sales  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  one  of  these, 
two  productions  of  the  press  of  WynkyndeWorde  were 
purchased  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence:  namely, 
Fisher’s  Exposycion  of  the  VII  petty tentyal  Psalmes  (1508), 
and  the  Nova  Legenda  Sanctorum  Anglice  (1516).  The 
former  is  so  rare  that  no  sale  of  it  is  recorded  by  Lown- 
des. The  latter  has  fetched  from  £5  to  £7.  The  ex- 
cessively rare  work  of  Father  Parsons,  The  Three  Con- 
versions of  England,  cost  fifteen  sliillings,  and  his  Confe- 
rence about  the  Next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
— one  shilling.  Tyndal's  Practyse  of  Prelates  was  bought 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  his  Brief  Declaration 
of  the  Sacrament,  for  one  shilling  and  sevenpence.  The 
curious  English  version  of  Eriusmus’  Enchiridion  Mililis 

41 
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iK»«  III.  Ckristiani  (1544)  costs  but  sixpence;  and  the  acme  of 
Thr  chrth.n. u.  cheapness  seems  to  be  attained  in  the  purchase  of  Sir 
rhr,t«r.  Thomas  Smyth  s Treatise  De  Republica  Anglorum,  Ka- 
Icigh’s  Prerogatives  of  Parliaments,  and  Burton’s  Protes- 
tation protested,  at  the  price  of  fourpence  for  the  three.  ‘ 

Of  course,  by  way  of  set-off,  we  may  find  instances 
of  books  purchased  (in  the  ordinary  market)  at  prices 
. far  beyond  their  present  value ; as,  for  example,  I'Anti- 
quite  Expliquee,  of  Montfaucon  (best  edition  and  with  the 
supplement),  which  cost  £30 — a sum  that  would  now 
more  than  purchase  two  such  copies.  The  preponder- 
ance, however,  is  very  much  on  the  side  of  “good 
bargains.” 

The  comparative  progress  and  the  diversified  financial 
history  of  the  two  branches  of  this  noble  Charity,  will 
be  best  and  most  succinctly  exhibited  if  we  trace  it  under 
the  four  distinct  heads  of — (1)  Sndowment;  (2)  Gross 
Income;  (3)  Outgoings;  (4)  Net  Income. 

/ 

First,  as  to  Endowment:  The  Hospital  was  endow'ed 
with  a sum  of  ^7000  (or  with  rent -charges  deemed 
equivalent  thereto),  in  addition  to  f500  for  the  pur- 
ehase  of  a building.  The  Library  was  endowed  with 
the  sum  of  flOOO  (to  be  at  once  expended  in  books), 
and  with  the  further  proceeds  of  the  Testator’s  residue 
— amounting,  in  the  gross,  if  we  are  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  the  historian  of  the  Foundations  of  Manchester 
(published  subsequently  to  the  investigations  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Charity  Commission),  to  no  less  a sum 
than  ^4338  12s.  9rf.,  in  addition  to  flOO  for  the  pur- 

' MS.  R^^Uter  a/  Purcha^en,  pjeserved  among  the  Chetham  MSS. 
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chase  or  adaptation  of  a building.  In  rouud  numbers,  »«.k  m. 
therefore,  the  endowment  of  the  Library  was  to  the  tko cLihim u- 

•»  Y TT  « 1 • br«ry  of  Man* 

endowment  of  the  Hospital  as  4.S  is  to  70,  or  somewhat  rlieiiMr. 
more  than  three-fifths. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Gross  Income:  The  Testator’s  will 
contains  no  directions  as  to  the  investment  of  the  pror 
ceeds  of  his  residue,  but  simply  directs  that  they  “ shall 
be  bestowed  by  my  executors  in  books...  for  the  further 
augmentation  of  the  said  Library,”  leaving  the  manner 
of  such  augmentation  to  their  discretion,  and  that  of  his 
three  Feoffees  above-named.  Accordingly,  the  deed  by 
which  the  Hammerton  Estate  was  conveyed  to  the 
Feoffees,  in  March,  1661,  recites: — “That  upon  serious 
debate  and  consideration,  it  was  conceived  that  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  for  the  advancement  of  the 


said  Library  that  the  sum  of  ^2600  [which  “they  had 
I/iCTi  remaining  in  their  hands  ']  should  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  some  lands  or  tenements,  to  the  intent  that 
the  yearly  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  well  for  the  bujdng  of  books,  yearly  or  other- 
wdse , as  also  for  the  repairing,  fitting,  and  ordering  of 
the  said  Library,  and  the  buildings  thereto  belonging, 
than  to  lay  out  the  residue  of  the  said  personal  estate 
at  once.” 


The  estate  thus  purchased,  cost,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  .£2556,  and,  in  1811,  it  produced£715  pei'annum. 
It  now  produces  but  £500  per  annum. 

The  Rochdale  Estate,  which  both  Mr.  ^V^latton,  and 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Charities,  as  we 
have  seen,  assert  (whether  correctly  or  incorrectly)  to 
have  been  purchased  with  part  of  the  Testator’s  residue 
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nooB  HI.  — wlmtcver  tlie  amount  of  that  residue  may  have  been 

(’haptfr  XI. 

Th. ch.th.m LI  — apijcars  to  produce.  f471  16s.  lid.  per  annum,  not- 

l.rary  of  Hati-  ^ * . . . 

rhetor.  witlistanding  the  granting  of  building  leases  for  99i> 
years,  and  the  absolute  sale  and  alienation  of  portions 
of  this  estate  for  sums  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
.£6875,  which  sum  has  been  invested  in  stock,  and  pro- 
duces an  annual  dividend  of  £272.  The  total  present 
income  of  the  Rochdale  Estate  is,  therefore,  £7  43  16s  1 Id., 
the  whole  of  which  is  carried,  not  to  the  account  of  the 
Library,  but  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital. 

The  only  income  at  present  accruing  to  the  Library, 
other  than  that  of  the  Hammerton  Estate,  is  the  divi- 
dend of  a sum  of  £1050,  Three-aiid-a-Quarter  percents 
(in  lieu  of  £1000  late  Navy  Five  per  cents),  purchased 
ill  1820,  out  of  a balance  which  had  accrued  from  the 
surplus  of  income  beyond  expenditure.  The  present 
income  of  the  Library  is,  therefore,  £534  3s.  6d.  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  present  income  of  the  Hospital? 
It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Whatton: — ‘ 

Rents  of  the  Sutton  Estate.  • £1696  12  0 
,,  „ Rochdale  Estate,,  471  16  11 


Ordsall  Rent  Charge 1 02  0 0 

Dividends  on.  Stock „ 337  15  0 


Total. ..  £2608  3 11 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  income  of  the  Library, 
as  compared  with  the  income  of  the  Hospital,  is  as  53 
to  260,  or  about  one-fiflh. 

^.nl’'uofI,7-  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  the  alleged 
'Tn,7,IL'ni'.'"  (lii'ersion  of  a part  of  the  residue  from  the  Library  to  the 
Hospital,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  by  some  mischance 

' fV  supra,  iii,  234. 
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or  other,  all  the  good  fortune  of  a profitable  investment 
has  lighted  iipcWi  the  latter,  and  all  the  bad  fortune  of 
an  unprofitable  one,  upon  the  former.  The  £1800  in- 
vested at  Rochdale,  for  the  Hospital,  brings  £740  a 
year;  the  £2500  invested  at  Hammerton,  for  the  Li- 
brary, brings  £500  a year. 

Again,  the  Sutton  estate  in  Derbyshire,  belonging  to 
the  Hospital  (which  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  is  said 
to  have  produced  about  £350  a-year),  brought  in,  be- 
tween 1811  and  1820,  £1100  a-year.  It  produced,  at 
the  date  of  the  Commissioners’  Report,  and,  at  present, 
I believe,  produces,  £1696  a year.  The  Hammerton 
estate,  belonging  to  the  Library,  produced,  between 
1811  and  1820,  £715  a year.  It  now  produces  £500 
a year.  The  one,  during  forty  years,  has  increased  fifty 
percent;  the  other,  during  the  same  period,  has  decreased 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  Outgoings,  or  what  may  be  termed 
“dead  weight”  charges  upon  the  income:  Of  these,  the 
principal  items  are  stated  to  be  for  the  repairs  of  the 
College  building,  and  of  the  farmsteads  on  the  estate 

in  Yorkshire;  and  for  the  expenses  of the 

Feoffees  and  Officers  on  the  days  of  meeting.  As  to  the 
repairs  of  the  building  itself,  Mr.  Whatton  says: — “Of 
these  expenses  two-thirds  were  charged  previously  to 
1818  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital , and  one-third  to 
the  account  of  the  Library.  They  are  now  divided  equally, 
the  whole  sum  being  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  account  of  the  Hospital,  and  credit  taken  for  the 
receipt  of  one  moiety  thereof  as  from  the  Library.”  After 
stating  that  from  1818  to  1825  inclusive  (eight  years) 
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these  ordinary  repairs  had  cost  £1380  17s.  9d.,  he  adds, 
“In  1822  there  was  erected  at  the  Hospital  a new  wash- 
house and  laundry,  the  cost  of  which  was  £411  4s.  6rf., 
one  moietyofwhich  was  charged  to  the  Library  account 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  repairs.* 

Of  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  farm  buildings  at  Ham- 
merton,  an  account  was  given  in  evidence  before  the 
Commons’  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  in  1849,  by 
which  it  appears  that  these  repairs,  together  with 
the  charge  for  some  heating-apparatus,  &c.,  for  the 
Library  itself,  amounted  in  the  five  preceding  years 
to  £1245,  or  £249  aryear  on  the  average.  This  sum 
appears  to  include  the  moiety  for  repairs  to  the  College 
building  (if  any)  during  that  period.  Subsequently  a 
very  large  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  the 
thorough  repair  and  restoration  of  the  building,  which 
is  now  nearly  completed. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  other 
fixed  charges  against  the  Library  towards  the  salaries 
of  the  steward  and  solicitor,  amounting  to  £16  10s. 
a-year. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  Net  Income  available  for  the  sup- 
port and  increase  of  the  Library:  It  has  bedn  seen  that 
the  various  charges  on  the  income  assigned  to  the  Li- 
brary, which  have  had  to  be  met  before  a shilling  has 
been  available  for  its  proper  service,  have,  for  a long 
series  of  years,  amounted,  at  the  least,  to  £290  a-year; 
there  remained,  therefore,  barely  £249  to  defray  the 
Librarian’s  salary,  &c.,  to  pay  for  bookbinding  and  other 
incidental  expenses;  to  keep  up  the“works  in  progress  " 
and  periodical  publications,  already  in  the  Library,  and 
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to  purchase  new  books.  That  poverty  of  the  Library, 
in  respect  of  recent  literature,  which  I shall  have  in  the 
next  section  to  describe,  is  obviously,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  subject  of  surprise;  and  it  is  quite  as 
natural  that  we  should  find  a very  large  number  of  the 
old  books  in  decayed  and  tattered  bindings.  Although  the 
Librarian  has  the  entire  charge  and  care  of  a collection 
of  upwards  of  18,000  volumes,  he  has,  until  recently, 
had  no  assistance  of  any  kind,  save  that  of  an  occasion- 
al schoolboy  or  two.  It  appears,  in  short,  that  as  re- 
spects all  the  appliances  necessary  for  conservation  or 
increase,  the  Library  is  scarcely  a whit  better  provided 
than  it  was  a century  ago. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Feoffees,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hospital  is  very  different.  Its  revenues  are 
fiourishing.  The  character  of  the  School  has  been  im- 
proved. The  number  of  the  boys  maintained  and  edu- 
cated, has  been  successively  increased  from  forty  to 
sixty,  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  Had  the  Library 
but  kept  pace  with  the  School,  there  would  be  small 
cause  fof  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
Chetham's  trust. 

§ III. — Character  and  Contents  of  the 
Chetham  Library. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chetham  Library 
was  visited  by  several  eminent  men,  some  of  whom  have 
recorded  their  visits  in  their  published  works.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  DeFoe;  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  antiquarian; 
and  that  “curiosity  of  literature’’  who  is  known  as 
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George  Psalmanazar.  De  Foe  writes: — “By  the  bounty 
of  the  said  Founder  is  also  erected  a very  fair  and  spar 
cions  Library,  already  furnished  with  a competent  stock 
of  choice  and  valuable  books,  to  the  number  of  near 
4000,  and  daily  increasing  with  the  income  of  £116 
per  annum.”’ 

Dr.  Stukely’s  notice  is  curt  and  characteristic.  “The 
College,”  he  says,  “founded  by  Chetham,  a tradesman,  has 
a good  Library.* 

Psalmanazar  is  better  worth  quoting  than  either  of 
the  preceding: — “At  Manchester  I had,  moreover,  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  \Tsiting  a noble  Library,  be- 
longing to  Chetham  College,  and  well  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  books  that  could  be  purchased  for  money: 
for  it  is  endowed  with  £100  per  annum  to  supply  it 
with  new  ones  as  they  come  out;  and  yet,  when  I was 
there,  they  had  about  £400  in  bank,  and  scarce  knew 
how  to  lay  it  out,  insomuch  that  they  were  thinking  of 
purchasing  some  of  the  most  curious  MSS.  This,  I could 
not  but  observe  to  them,  was  ill-judged,  considering  the 
situation  of  it  among  tradesmen,  who  have  neither  taste 
nor  knowledge  for  such  valuable  pieees  ...  ahd  rather 
advised  them  to  lay  out  that  income  in  purchasing  such 
valuable  modern  books  as  are  yearly  published,  both  in 
England  and  out  of  it;  and  which  I thought  would  better 
answer  the  intention  of  the  noble  donor.  They  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  what  I said,  but  whether  they  followed 
my  advice  or  not,  I never  enquired  since.”* 

I Jotimry  through  Great  HriUiin  (2(1  edition,  1738)  iil,  177. 

* Itinrrarium  Curio^Mm,  Centuria  U,  2i>. 

* MemoxrK  ...of  George  Psalmanazar  (1704),  pp.  343-344.  His  vImI 
took  plaee  In  1701. 
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Very  fortunately  the  Feoffees  and  Librarians  did  not 
follow  the  advice  of  the  Historian  of  Formosa.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  Library  possesses  a collection  of 
MSS.,  few  in  number,  indeed,  but  of  great  value.  The 
records  of  their  acquisition  are  sparse  and  meagre, — 
whether  from  the  fear  of  critical  censure,  or  from  any 
other  cause, — so  that  the  history  of  some  of  the  most 
curious  of  them  cannot  now  be  traced.  Some  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  noteworthy  will  be  hereafter  attempt- 
ed. But  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  purchases 
of  printed  books  appear  to  be  very  irregularly  entered, 
subsequently  to  the  year  1 7 43.  Such  entries  as  appear 
relate  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  costly  and  valuable 
works  in  Topography  and  Natural  History,  especially 
between  the  year’s  1778  and  1787.  At  this  period,  for 
example,  it  is  recorded  that  £o8  was  given  for  Boy- 
dell’s  Shakespeare;  £20  7s.  for  Martin’s  Universal  Con- 
chologisl]  £26  15s.  for  a set  of  Hogarth’s  Works;  and 
£27  10s.  for  “ 100  drawings  of  birds  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of 
Savannah,  in  Georgia,”  afterwards  bound  into  volumes. 

In  1791  a catalogue*  of  the  Library  was  prepared 
and  published  by  theRev.  John  Radcliffe,  M.A,  the  then 
Librarian  (afterwards,  I believe.  Rector  of  Limehouse, 
near  London).  This  catalogue  is  arranged  under  the 
following  five  principal  classes : 

I.  ThEOLOGIA.  IV’.  SCTENTI.EET  ArTES. 

II.  JuRLSPRUDENTIA.  V^.  LlTERAC  HuMANIOUE.S. 

III.  Historia. 

* liihliothtcK  Chethamen*!*:  »irf  Hibliotheiar  ptiblicfr  tth 

UumfrMti  Cbethfim  /unrinffT  f^atalogiin,  J^vo.  March,  1701-2. 
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Under  thiu  arrangement , the  first  class  includes 
Canon  Law,  but  not  Ecclesiastical  Histoi-y.  Politics 
and  Commerce  form  a subdivision  of  History;  and 
Philosophy  is  the  first  subdivision  of  Sciences  and 
Arts. 

The  total  number  of  separate  entries  in  these  two 
volumes  is,  of  printed  works,  6679,  and  of  MSS.,  44. 
But,  as  collections  of  several  treatises  bound  together, 
and  collections  of  tracts  on  any  one  subject — whatever 
the  number  of  pieces,  or  of  volumes — respectively  ap- 
pear only  as  single  entries , that  number  does  not  re- 
present the  total  of  distinct  printed  works  which  the 
Library  then  contained.  These  appear  to  have  amount- 
ed to  about  7160,  and  the  number  of  volumes  to 
11,497,  The  catalogue  was,  in  some  respects,  care- 
fully compiled,  and  contains  many  useful  notes  and 
references. 

To  this  catalogue  a supplement  was  published  in  1826, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Parr  Greswell  (the  author  of  the 
Annals  of  Parisian  Typography^  &c.),  who  was  especially 
employed  by  the  Feoffees  in  its  compilation.  Mr.  Gres- 
well included  in  his  task  the  preparation  of  indexes  to 
the  preceding  volumes,  as  well  as  to  his  own,  but  (for 
what  reason  it  is  hard  to  guess)  printed  the  index  of 
each  volume  separately.  The  total  number  of  entries  in 
the  supplement  is,  of  printed  works,  1255,  and  ofMSS., 
31.  The  total  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the 
original  catalogue  and  the  supplement  together,  is 
14,276,  the  classification  of  which  may  be  given  as 
follows:  — 
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Volumes- 


I.  Theology 3,261 

II.  History 4,075 

III.  Jurisprudence  . . 681 

IV.  Sciences  AND  Arts  3,403 

V.  Literature  ....  2,856 

Total 14,276. 
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In  these  days — the  venerable  folio  and  the  handsome 
quarto  having  alike  become  almost  as  truly  extinct  as 
the’ mastodon,  or  the  megatherium — to  know  the  mere 
proportions  of  the  several  sizes  in  a Library  is  enough 
to  afford  a sort  of  rough  sketch  of  the  age  and  character 
of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  worth  while  to  state  that  of  these  14,276  vol- 
umes, no  less  than  9843  are  folios  and  quartos,  and 
only  4433  octavos  et  infra. 

If  not  from  time  immemorial , at  all  events  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  (the  Librarian  who  compiled  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  above-mentioned  catalogue, 
and  who,  wearied  by  a vain  attempt  to  re-arrange  the  * 
Library,  returned  to  the  old  collocation  of  the  books), 
the  recesses,  as  well  as  the  compartments  of  book- 
shelves on  the  opposite  wall,  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  one  letter  being  assigned 
to  each  side  of  a recess.  These  recesses  are  conventio- 
nally termed  “ Classes.”  The  old  arrangement  ran  thus: — 

Classes:  A & B.  Biblia  Sacra. 

C.  Concilia. 

D & K.  Batxes  et  Scriptorcs  Ecclesiastici. 

F.  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentiim. 

G & H.  Annotationcs  in  Vetus  Testamentum. 

I A K.  Dietionaria  et  Lexica. 

Historia  Naturalis,  etc. 
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L.  De  DUi'ipIina  EccIexia^ticB,  ctr. 

M-  Theologia  Practira. 

N.  Theologia  Polcmiea.* 

O.  Hiuturia  h>clesia«tica. 

P.  Historia  et  Antiqoitatc^i. 

Q.  Historica  Britannica. 

R.  Historia  Gallica,  Germanica,  et  Italica. 

S.  Historia^  Gcographia,  et  Inscripttones. 

T.  Historia  Gr?eca  ct  Hotnana,  etc. 

U.  Philusophia : Mathematica. 

\V.  Philosophia ; Physica  et  Metaphysica. 

X.  Philosophia  : Le.xica  et  Grammatica 

Y.  Philosophia : Mythulogia  et  Critica. 

Z.  Classiei  Gra^ci  et  Latini. 

.\a.  Historia  Naturalis. 

Bb.  Medicina.  . 

Cc.  Jqs  Civile. 

Bd.  Jus  Anglicanum. 

Supplementary  to  these  were  certain  cases,  or  wall- 
shelves,  thus  arranged: — 

Ke  & Ef.  Medici  et  Botanici. 

Gg.  Lexica  ct  Bibliothecx. 
nil.  Numismata  et  Itinera. 

li.  Historia  Profana. 

Kk.  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Britanniccc. 

LI.  Historia  ct  Antiquitates  variarum  Gentium. 

Mm.  Theologia  Polemica  ct  Practica. 

Nn.  Fhilologia  Sacra. 

Oo  & Pp.  Scriptorcs  Ecclesiastic!. 

Qq.  Libri  Liturgici. 

In  lieu  of  this  very  unsatisfactory  classification,  the 
present  Librarian  has  made  some  imjjrovement  by  ar- 
raiiffin"  the  books  thus: — 

o o 

I.  BibleSf  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Jewish  Antiquities. 

II.  Interpreters  (including  the  Fathers);  works  on  the  authenticity 

and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  and  Doctrinal  Divinity. 

III.  Doctrinal,  Controversial,  and  Practical  Divinity  (including  the 

Fathers). 

IV.  Controversial  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History  (including  the 

Councils). 

V.  h>rlesiastical  History  (including  the  Fathers). 

VI.  Liturgical  and  ritual  hooks. 

VII.  Theology  (continued). 
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VIII.  The  Seliodlmcii. 

IX.  Dogniatie  ami  casuistic  writers  (including  the  Ueforuicrs). 

X.  Bibliography  and  Literary  Flistory. 

XI.  Catalogues  of  Libraries. 

XII.  Works  of  Bbilulogy,  Literary  History,  Memoirs  of  Socie- 

ties, Bibliographical  Curiosities,  and  Illustrated  w'orks. 

XIII.  Metaphysical  and  Political  works;  the  Topography  and 

History  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester. 

XIV.  Political  works;  Physical  Science. 

XV.  Natural  philosophy;  Medicine. 

XVI.  Transactions  and  Memoirs  of  learned  Societies,  and  foreign 

Academies,  relating  to  Mathematics,  Physics,  Manufac- 
tures, and  the  Arts. 

XVII.  Topography,  History,  and  Antiquities. 

XVTII.  History  an8  Antiquities. 

XIX.  Classical  Literature  and  Criticism. 

XX.  Polite  Literature  and  Polygraphy. 

XXL  Law. 

XXII.  Topography,  History,  Antiquities,  and  Public  Kecords  (iii- 
cludiug  the  Byzantine  historians  and  other  collections). 
XXIII.  Literary  History  and  Keviews. 
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The  weak  point  of  this  fine  old  Library  lies  in  its  al- 
most total  want  of  recent  literature.  Its  old  hooks  arc 
excellent,  but  they  need  to  be  better  supplemented  by 
new  ones.  The  collection—  which  at  one  period  was 
the  best  Public  Library  in  England,  those  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  of  the  two  Universities  alone  excepted — Invs 
(only  for  a time,  I trust)  dwindled  into  comparative  in- 
significance , because  it  has  kept  no  sort  of  pace  with 
the  growth  of  literature.  From  1825  to  1845,  only  1250 
volumes  of  any  kind  were  added  to  it,  or  but  60  volumes 
yearly,  on  the  average,  both  by  purchase  and  donations 
together. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  present  learned  and  zealous 
Librarian,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  a marked  improvement 
has  been  begun,  but  his  task  has  been  a difficult  one.  By 
dint  of  unwearied  application  to  the  principal  piiblish- 
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ing  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  many  indi- 
vidual authors — more  especially  to  such  as  are  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England — he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  during  nine  years,  950  volumes  by  donation. 
Wliilst,  on  the  other  hand,  by  earnestly  pressing  on  the 
attention  of  the  Feoffees  the  importance  of  completing 
some  of  the  many  valuable  but  imperfect  works  already 
in  the  Library,  as  well  as  of  adding  a few  of  the  most 
indispensable  recent  works,  he  has  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, during  the  same  period,  about  990  voliunes,  at  a 
cost  of  ^41 2.  This,  however,  shows  a yearly  outlay  on 
books  (exclusive  of  that  on  the  binding  and  repairing 
of  old  works)  of  but  ^45  a-year;  whilst,  almost  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Library,  at  least  £,b0  a year 
(equal  to  a much  larger  sum  of  our  present  currency), 
if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  De  Foe  and  Psalma- 
nazar,  was  available  for  that  purpose. 

But  whether  those  statements  be  in  detail  accurate  or 
inaccurate; — whether  we  are  to  take  them  as  extracts 
from  the  note-books  of  honest  travellers,  or  to  class 
them  with  the  imaginary  biographies  of  the  one  author, 
and  the  fabulous  history  of  the  other;— it  has,  at  all 
events,  been  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  Library  of  our  benefactor  have  kept  no 
sort  of  pace  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  his 
Hospital. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  Library  has,  in  past  times, 
been  starved  in  order  that  its  more  fortunate  foster- 
brother  might  the  better  thrive.  Minds  of  all  degrees 
can  seethe  importance  and  value  of  a School,  especially 
if  the  children  in  it  be  tricked  out  in  a conspicuous 
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livery,  and  plentifully  be-ticketed  and  be-badged.  But 
the  worth  of  a Library  is  not  so  salient.  The  dead 
worthies,  who  in  close  serried  ranks  occupy  its  shelves 
— often  in  wrappings  which  savour  but  too,  strongly  of 
the  grave — are  to  some  ears  dumb,  and  to  some  eyes 
unlovely.  Here,  in  a special  sense,  it  is  always  true 
that  the  ear  hears  and  the  eyes  see  but  what  they 
bring.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  contrast,  in  point  of 
prosperity,  between  “Hospital"  and  “Library,"  whilst 
under  the  same  management,  would  be  a marvel. 

The  best  chance  of  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
public  usefulness  of  the  Library  lies  in  its  severance  al- 
together from  the  Hospital.  And  this,  I believe,  could 
be  so  effected  as  at  once  to  carry  out  all  the  intentions 
of  the  Founder  far  more  efficiently  than  they  have  been 
carried  out  hitherto;  to  exonerate  the  Trustees  from  a 
portion  of  their  trust  to  which  their  resources  have 
ceased  to  be  adequate,  and  to  confer  a great  and  lasting 
benefit  on  the  City  of  Manchester. 

The  means  of  improvement  lie  close  at  hand.  Under 
the  “Public  Libraries  Act,”  Manchester  has  for  six 
years  possessed  a Free  Public  Library,  supported  by 
rate,  the  practical  working  of  which  will  be  fully  nar- 
rated hereafter.  But  its  bearing  on  the  present  topic 
may  here  be  illustrated,  in  a sentence  or  two,  by  com- 
paring its  results  with  those  of  the  older  Library  now 
in  question. 

The  average  daily  number  of  readers,  since  the  open- 
ing, in  the  Reference  Department  of  the  former  Library, 
has  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  Chetham 
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Library,  the  .average  daily  nimiber  of  readers,  seven 
years  ago,  was  twenty-five,  it  has  now  dwindled  to  less 
than  ten.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  use  has 
been  made  of  the  books  in  the  Free  Library,  within  six 
years,  than  has  been  made  of  those  in  the  Chetham  Li- 
brary within  a Century;  yet  the  first-named  collection 
lost  during  those  six  years  less  than  twenty  volumes 
from  its  Lending-Department  and  none  from  its  Refe- 
rence Department,  and  the  other  has  lost  one  hundred 
and  fifty, ' as  stated  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  present 
Librarian  to  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  of  1849. 

If  these  facts  could  be  placed  before  a resuscitated 
Humphrey  Chetham, — shrewd,  business-like,  energetic, 
and  beneficent,  as  we  have  seen  that  he  was, — who  can 
doubt  the  view  he  would  take  of  them.  If,  moreover, 
we  could  tell  him  that  those  “Godly  English  books, 
such  as  Calvin’s,  Preston’s,  and  Perkins’  Works,  and 
Comments  or  Annotations  upon  the  Bible,”  which  he 
directed  to  “ be  carefully  chained  upon  desks,  or  fixed  in 
other  convenient  places  in  the  churches  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton,  and  in  the  chapels  of  Gorton  and  Walms- 
ley,  FOR  THE  EDIFICATION  OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE,” 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  not  by  wear  or  bad 
usage,  but  by  the  neglect  and  the  cupidity  of  church- 
wardens,— long  since  in  their  graves, — can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  he  would  hesitate  a moment  to  transfer  his 
Library  to  the  keeping  of  the  whole  town,  through  its 
responsible  authorities,  and,  by  such  transfer,  to  multi- 
ply TENFOLD  its  Utility? 

* ThI?  number  applies  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Library's  cxistenre. 
None  of  the  loss,  I believe,  has  been  an.staiiied  very  reoentlv. 
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Nor  is  tins  all.  The  same  step  which  would  relieve 
the  books  of  their  antique  dust,  and  change  their  tom 
and  rottiuff  covers  into  sound  and  respectable  bindings; 
which  would  complete  many  a valuable  but  now  imper- 
fect series  of  volumes,  and  fill  up  many  a gap  in  every 
class,  by  adding  to  it  the  best  recent  works  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  knowledge,  would  also  enable  the 
Feoffees  to  carry  out  efficiently  that  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  School,  or  “Hospital,”  which  they 
and  their  predecessors  have  honourably  begun.  It  would 
not  only  afford  them  the  means  of  at  least  trebling  the 
original  number  of  the  boys  to  be  maintained  and  edu- 
cated (already,  as  we  have  seen , more  than  doubled  by 
successive  augmentations),  but,  which  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  it  would  enable  them  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  education  afforded,  and  thus  to  achieve 
far  more  in  that  good  work  of  prejiaring  boys  of  humble, 
but  respectable  parentage,  to  become  honest,  industri- 
ous, and  prosperous  citizens,  which  the  Founder  had  so 
much  at  heart. 

Obviously  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  needed  to 
effect  any  such  separation  of  the  Ohetham  Library  from 
the  (dietham  Hospital,  as  is  here  suggested.  But  that 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  were  such  a proposal 
submitted  to  it,  would  be  willing  to  join  the  Feoflees  in 
obtaining  such  an  Act,  and  would  undertake  to  maintain 
the  Library  for  the  free  and  perpetual  use  of  the  public, 
either  in  connection  with  the  Library  already  belonging 
to  the  City,  or  separately  (if  that  were  deemed  prefer- 
able), can,  I think,  be  a matter  of  no  sort  of  doubt  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  manner  in  which 
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that  Corporation  has  liitherto  discharged  its  public 
trusts.  The  Feoffees  might  be  amply  represented  in  a 
joint  Committee  of  management.  The  advantage  to  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  which  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed transfer,  would  fully  justify  Parliament  in  em- 
powering the  Feoffees  to  devote  all  their  funds  to  the 
support  of  their  School,  should  tliat  step,  on  deliberate 
consideration,  appear  to  be  expedient.  The  Chethain 
books  might  be  preserved  intact,  as  a collection,  and 
yet  for  all  useful  purposes  be  incorporated  with  the  ex- 
isting Free  Library,  and  might  thus  remain  a public 
and  |>ecpetual  memorial  of  the  Founder.  The  fine  old 
building — the  preservation  of  which,  1 for  one  would 
not,  on  any  consideration,  consent  to  imperil — would 
become  wholly  available  for  the  uses  of  the  School, 
which  is  at  present  much  in  want,  but  entiredy  without 
prospect,  of  increased  accommodation.  Wanchester 
would  possess  both  a better  “Chetham  Uosj)ital,"  and 
a better  “Chetham  Library,”  than  it  has  at  present;  and 
thus  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  its  liberal  benefactor 
would  be  more  efficiently  realized  than  they  ever  can 
be  under  the  arrangements  which  now  obtain. 

Itmay,  however,  be  locally  objected  that  theChctliam 
Library  itself  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and  cost 
proposed  to  be  incurred,  since  it  is  so  generally  said  to 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  “old  Theology.”  The 
answer  to  this  objection — waiving  altogether  the  very 
doubtful  appreciation  it  seems  to  involve  of  the 
real  value  of  the  “old  Theology”  referred  to — is  that 
the  popular  notion  on  this  head  is  but  a popular 
mistake. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  printed  volumes — more  than  KOOf  Itf. 

18,000 — whieh  the  Library  now  contains,  upwards  of  The  ciieth.n.  y- 
.oOOO  are  historical;  nearly  4000  relate  to  the  Sciences 
and  Arts,  and  almost  as  many  to  the  class  Literature,  uencmi  cimr.e 
including  under  that  head  collective  and  encyclopaedi- 
cal  works.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  class  Theo- 
logy is  about  4000,  and  includes  a noble  series  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  of  commentaries,  and  other  bib- 
lical apparatus.  The  historical  section  of  the  Library 
includes  a v'ery  fine  series  of  the  Chroniclers  and  older 
historians  of  Continental  Europe,  especially  when  these 
have  been  brought  together  into  national  collections, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Muratori,  for  Italy;  of  Bou- 
quet and  his  successors,  for  France;  of  Langebeck,  for 
Denmark  and  Iceland;  and  of  Struve,  Freher,  Wegelin, 

Eccard,  OflFelius,  Schilter,  Pez,  and  others,  forGermany, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  also  possesses  a fine 
series  of  illustrated  books  in  various  departments,  es- 
pecially in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Natural  History,  and  in 
Archaeology.  The  Incunabula  are  not  numerous,  but 
there  are  many  books  both  curiou.s‘  and  choice  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  almost  all 
sections  of  literature. 

Of  collections  of  tracts,  the  most  remarkable  is  one 
on  the  Romanist  Controversy  of  the  time  of  James  IL, 
extending  to  416  pieces,  and  containing  a consider- 
able number  not  included  in  Peck’s  well  - known 
catalogue.  Attached  to  the  collection  is  a copy  of 
this  catalogue,  with  copious  MS.  additions  by  Thyer 
(the  editor  of  Butler’s  Remains),  and  by  the  present 
Librarian. 

12  • 
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There  is  also  a small  hut  extremely  curious  collec- 
tion on  the  “Essentialist"  (’ontroversy  of  1717-2‘2, 
to  the  anouymons  tracts  in  which  Dr.  Deacon  (the  non- 
jnriiig  “Bishop"’  of  Manchester  of  that  day,  who  gave 
them  to  the  Library)  has  attached  the  writers’  names; 
and  also  a volume  which  contains  some  very  rare  tracts 
of  Christopher  Angell  (“a  Grecian,  who  tasted  of  many 
stripes  and  torments,  inflicted  by  the  Turks  for  the 
faith  which  he  had  in  Christ  .Jesus”),  of  W.  Roe.  of 
Reuter,  of  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis  (.Archbishop  of 
Spalatro),  and  others,  on  an  earlier  phase  of  the  Popish 
conflict  than  that  just  referred  to. 

§ IV.— So.MK  Account  of  the  Chetham 
Col.LKCTION  OF  MaNUSCKIFTS. 

The  Mauuscrijit  collection  is  a most  valuable,  though 
little  known,  portion  of  the  Chetham  Library.  It  com- 
prises only  137  volumes,  e.xclusive  of  the  “Chetham 
Papers”  (which  are  kept  in  the  “Archives,”  and  are  yet 
unbound),  but  there  is  scarcely  a volume  that  has  not  its 
intrinsic  and  distinctive  worth.  Thirty-one  of  these  MS. 
volumes  are  Oriental,  and  1 OG  European.  The  former  arc 
chiefly  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  include  a fine  MS.  of 
the  famous  heroic  poem  on  the  ancient  History  of  Per- 
sia, called  Slidh  Ndmeli^  by  the  great  Persian  poet,  Fer- 
dausi;  and  an  epitome  (also  in  Persian)  of  the  Hindu 
Epic  entitled’  Mnhabhnrata,  There  is,  too,  a splendidly 
illuminated  Persian  AIS.,  containing  many  portraits 
and  many  curious  pictures  illustrative  of  the  poetrv  as 
well  as  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Persia.  But  these 
Oriental  MSS.  I am  quite  incompetent  to  describe. 
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Tlie  European  MSS.  maybe  elas.'Jed  thus: 

(I.)  Library  collection.  nu.  oi 

Vulutnef. 

1.  Historical  MSS 3.') 

2.  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  MSS , . 12 

3.  MSS.  relating  to  taxation  in  Lancashire  and 

Clieshire 4 

4.  Theological  and  Ethical  MSS 24 

0.  Scientific  MSS.  (including  'several  on  medical 

subjects) 11 

().  Common-Place  Hooks,  and  other  Colkclious  on 

various  subjects 9 

7.  Poetical  MSS 9 

8.  MSS.  relating  to  the  Library  itself  ....  2 

Total  . . .""lOG 

(II.)  ChETHAM  papers.  No.  of. 

Oocameuts. 

1.  Inventories  of  Chethain's  personal  estate; 

Scbedules  of  debts  owing  to  him,  accounts 
relating  to  trade,  bonds,  receijits,  &c.,  from 
1616  to  le.aO .a6 

2.  Letters  to  Chetham,  chiefly  relating  to  mort- 

gages and  matters  of  trade.  1629  to  1650  28 

3.  Letters  of  News,  and  copies  of  State  Papers, 

«&c.,  enclosed  in  them.  1628  to  1648  . . 10 

4.  Original  writ  for  Ship-Money;  Correspondence 

and  accounts  relating  to  the  collection  of 
Ship-Money  and  to  the  office  of  Sherifi’. 

1634  to  1639  45 

5.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  prosei^ution  of 

Dr.  K.  Murray,  Warden  of  Mancliester,  and 

C.  Koi  ward  . . 133 
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No.  of 
Documeota. 

Transfer  . . 13.3 


to  tlie  new  charter  for  the  Collegiate 
Church;  with  Copies  of  Charters,  Peti- 
tions, &c.  1G34  to  1635  7 

6.  Letters  and  Papers  relative  to  the  Collection 

of  Money  for  the  re-building  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London.  1G34  to  1635.  . . 10 

7.  Correspondence  relative  to  Chetham's  armo- 

rial bearings.  1635  7 


8.  Letters  and  Accounts  relating  to  the  collec- 

tion of  Subsidies.  1641  to  1642  ...  32 

9.  Further  Letters  and  Accounts  relating  to 

Chetham’s  appointment,  in  1 643,  as  Treas- 
urer of  Lancashire;  Correspondence  with 
Fairfax  and  other  Parliamentary  Com- 
manders and  Committees  on  the  support 


of  the  Army,  &c.  1643  to  1648  ...  26 

10.  .Accounts  for  “Charges  laid  out  for  the  Wars.” 

1642  to  1646  24 


11.  Letters  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  “The 

College.”  1649  to  1660 2 

Total  . . . 260 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  include  a 
valuable  fourteenth  century  copy  (No.  6712)  of  the 
Flores  Historianim,  compiled  by  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, with  a continuation  to  the  year  1326.  This  manu- 
script was  formerly  the  projjerty  of  the  Library  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  appears  by  its  inscription, 
“Liber  Ecclesim  S.  Petri  Westmonasterii,”  and  was 
presented  by  Nicholas  Higginbotham,  of  Stockport,  in 
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1057.*  There  are  also  manuscripts  ofHigdens  Policro-  bou.  m. 
/neon,  in  English  (No.  8037) — apparently  of  the  fifteenth  The  Chetbam  Li- 
century;  of  the  Chronycle  of  Scotland  (0708),  hy  Robert 
Lindsay;  (Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Honest  Pitscotie”)  * of  *u.u)ric«i  mss. 
the  Records  of  Dunkeld  (G69S),  from  1500  to  1649  (better 
known  by  the  title  of  Bishop  Guthry’s  Memoirs) ; — a copy, 
stated  to  differ  from  the  printed  one,  of  “A  view  of  the 
state  and  condition  ofireland,”  from  1040  to  1652(No. 

6701),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  (without  ac- 
knowledgement) by  Borlase  in  the  compilation  of  his 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion;  and  an  unpublished  conti- 
nuation (6692)  by  Digby  Cotes,  of  his  translation  of  the 
Riblioth'eque  des  auteurs  Ecclcsiastiques  of  Ellies  Dupin,  to 
which  the  translator  has  prefixed  a very  elaborate  ac- 
count (also  unpublished)  of  Dupin's  lil’e  and  works;  a 
Relatione  del  viaggio  fatto  dal  Signor  Girolamo  Lando,  .\m- 
basciatore  della  Ser'ma  Republica  di  Venetiu  in  Inghilterra 
(6706);  and  an  original  MS.  by  Henry  Knyvett  (6703), 
entitled  Project  for  the  defence  of  England  against  foreign 
invasions.,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1596. 

The  two  last-named  MSS.  are  especially  curious  and 
valuable.  The  narrative  of  Lando  enables  us  to  fill  u|) 


> This  MS.  is  much  iiijurody  apparently  by  damp.  But^  besides  iUi 
beautiful  illuminations,  it  has  historical  worth  for  additions  to  the  text 
and  various  readings.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  it  has  yet  been 
collated.  The  late  Mr.  Kodd  said,  that  if  it  were  in  the  market  he 
would  gladly  give  ^100  for  it. 

’ This  Lindsay  MS.  (which  was  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Stirling,  of  Glasgow)  is  stated,  in  the  TUbliothepit  L'hethumcnsin^  to  be 
the  orirjivaL  Lord  Lindsay,  however  (who  once  purposed  to  re-edit  the 
r'lironicle  for  the  Bannatync  Club),  assured  the  present  Librarian  that 
this  assertion  is  erroneous,  'rhe  original  he  believes  to  be  lost,  and  the 
best  MS.  he  states  to  be  that  belonging  to  Captain  Wemyss,  of  Wemyss 
Castle. 
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a gap  in  those  “Relations"  of  Venetian  ambassadors  to 
England,  which  were  drawn  np  by  way  of  report  to  the 
Venetian  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
and  politic  practice  of  that  State.  This  relation  is  brief, 
and  begins  with  the  date  of  Oct.,  1G19.  In  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  Venetian  embassies  to  England — that  pre- 
fixed to  Mrs.  Sneyd’s  translation  of  tlie  earliest  narra- 
tive of  this  kind  known  to  exist  (printed  for  the  Cam- 
den Society)— Lando  is  entered  as  ambassador  from 
1620  to  1G22,  with  the  remark,  “No  relation  known.*’ ‘ 
Of  Henry  Kny vett , the  writer  of  the  “ Project  for  the 
defence  of  England,”  very  little  is  recorded.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, however,  mentions  him  with  commendation  in 
her  letter  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  on  the  1 4th  April, 
1560,^  as  one  of  those  “trusty  and  faithful  servants,” 
who  had  earned  her  “comfortable  thanks  for  their  ser- 
vice,” at  the.  siege  of  Leith,  calling  him  “Knevet,  of 
whose  hurt  we  be  very  sorry.”  The  special  interest  of 
this  MS.  lies  in  the  writer's  clear  and  vigorous  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a 
complete  and  accurate  Census  of  the  Population, — advan- 
tages which  some  of  the  North  American  States,  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  rulers,  enjoyed  early  in  the  eighteenth, 
but  which  England  had  to  wait  for  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  century.  Knyvett's  chief  object  was 
(of  course)  a military  one,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  means  insensible  to  some  of  the  other  uses  to 
which  a “general  muster,”  as  he  calls  it,  might  be 


' Anonymous  Halation  of  the  isiand  of  Enghtnd^  p.  20. 
* Haync’s  Ptiprrn,  p.  280. 
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turned.  He  thus  describes  the  experiment  he  had 

tried  in  his  own  locality — Charlton,  in  Wiltshire:  Th^uKUi.m  u- 

“By  virtue  of  my  precepts  to  the  Constable  of  the  "cL'ur.”" 
Hundreds  of  the  Division,  where  I dwell,  in  Wiltshire 
(the  least  of  six),  containing  four  little  Hundreds,  the 
names  of  all  the  people,  both  young  and  old,  together 
with  the  number  of  houses...  within  the  circuit  thereof 
inhabiting  and  being,  were  within  three  or  four  days; 
without  any  other  muster  or  trouble  to  the  people, 
brought  uuto  me,  whereof  I have  made  a book  herewith 
to  be  showed  unto  your  Majesty,  if  it  please  you  to  be- 
hold it;  containing  3G9H  young  striplings,  under  the 
age  of  18  years,  3G76  able  men  for  service  from  18  to 
50,  and  1316  old  men  aboveoO....  Notwithstanding,”  he 
adds,  “such  former  musters  as  to  good  purpose  have 
already  been  taken  (which  out  of  good  e.xperience  I 
know  are  w'eakly  performed  and  imperfectly  left),  I hold 
it  very  necessary  that  yet  once  again  a general  muster 
be  more  exactly  made  throughout  your  Majestie's  do- 
minions; ...  of  w'hich  musters  and  enrollments  I would 
have  perfect  books  made  for  every  the  said  several  di- 
visions, according  to  the  form  and  manner  of  one  which 
I have  made  for  the  division  wherein  I dwell,  and  serve 
your  Majesty.” 

This  MS.  appears  to  be  the  copy  actually  presented 
to  the  Queen.  It  is  bound  in  red  velvet,  the  capital  let- 
ters are  illuminated,  and  the  penmanship  is  of  singular 
beauty. 

The  oldest  of  the  “Miscellanies,”  or  as  they  would 
now  be  called,  “Common  Place  Books”  (No.  8009),  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly  devoted 
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to  early  English  poetry,  contains  also  a curious  historical 
MS.  in  Enghsh  (but  perhaps  a translation),  minutely  re- 
lating the  famous  interview  between  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  w’hich 
took  place  at  Treves,  in  October,  1473,  and  the  abrupt 
breaking  up  of  which,  whilst  it  precipitated  the  mea- 
sures that  brought  the  rash  Duke  to  his  fall,  did  not 
prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgli, 
by  the  rich  inheritance  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  The  nar- 
rator of  the  interview  was  evidently  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
an  eye-witness,  and  addresses  his  chronicle,  “To  my  lady 
of  Comynes,  the  best  and  dearest  of  my  spiritual 
daughters,”  &c. 

The  Historical  and  Genealogical  MSS.  which  relate  to 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  are  both  choice  and  numerous. 
They  include:  1.  Hollingworth’s  Mancuniensis;  or  an  history 
of  the  totune  of  Manchester,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  Wars  (6  7 00);  2.  Kuerden’s  Collections  for  an  in- 
tended History  of  Lancashire  (2  vols.,  6702),  full  of  infor- 
mation, but  entirely  undigested,  and  written  in  an  exe- 
crable hand — but  for  which  they  would  probably  have 
been  still  more  extensively  used  than  they  were  by 
Mr.  Baines,  in  his  History  of  Lancashire.  3.  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Cheshire  (8043),  better  known  as  the  Adlington 
MS.,  and  believed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Thomas 
Leyghe,  of  Adlington  Hall,  in  the  time  of  James  1. 
4.  A vei*y  full  and  curious  Minute  Book  of  the  Meetings  of 
the  Manchester  Presbytery  (8044),  from  the  year  1646  to 
1660.  A Visitation  of  Lancaster,  made  in  theyearl567 
(6719).  6.  A collection  of  Lancashire  Pedigrees  (80\7). 
made  by  that  accompli.shed  and  indcfaVigable  antiquary 
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and  draughtsman,  the  late  Thomas  Barritt,  of  Manches-  „.v>i  m 
ter,  and  enriched  with  copious  additions  and  notes  by  ThcChMh.mu 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  (to  whom  the  volume  had  been 
lent  by  Barritt),  as  well  as  with  numerous  portraits, 
emblasonments , and  “tricks”  of  arms,  rubbings  from 
monumental  brasses,  impressions  of  ancient  seals,  draw- 
ings and  prints  of  old  buildings,  and  many  historical  and 
biographical  memoranda.  7.  Six  volumes,  chiefly  con- 
taining the  armorial  bearings  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
families,  and  drawings  of  ancient  castles,  halls,  and  other 
buildings,  and  remains  of  antiquity,  also  by  Barritt,  and  co- 
piously illustrated  by  his  notes  and  extracts.  8.  A trans- 
cript of  a very  ancient  Customary  and  Rental  of  the  Manor  of 
Ashton-under  Lyne(S027'),  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Ralph 
Ashton,  of  Middleton,  with  notes  by  Barritt;  and  three 
volumes(8030,8033,803G)oftranscripts  from  Lancashire 
documents,  partly  MS.  and  partly  printed  in  rare  books, 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  9.  A transcript  of  the  “L»/e  of  Adam  Martin- 
dale  (8044),  the  original  of  which  is  amongst  the  Birch 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  1 0.  Three  Tuicalion  Rolls, 
and  two  Books  of  Rates  for  Lancashire,  all  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ; and  1 1 . the  original  Minute  Books  of 
Manchester  Sunday  Schools,  from  1784  to  1839. 

Amongst  the  Theological  MSS.  the  following  appear 
to  merit  special  mention:  — 

1.  A New  Tcstament(G723)pf  the  later  Wycliffe  ver-  Ti..oin«i„iiiRs. 
sion,  with  the  usual  Prologues:  written  about  1430,  and 
presented  to  the  Library  by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,. m.a., 
in  1732.  2.  A Bible,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  mostbeauti- 
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fully  written  and  illuminated,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (2  voLs.  GG89).  3.  A Hebrew  Pentateuch,  of  good 
peninansliij),  but  of  recent  date,  on  three  rolls.  4.  A 
Roman  Mi.ssal  (80G7)  with  an  almanack,  containing 
four  large,  and  sixteen  small,  paintings  of  e.xceeding 
beauty,  b.  A Roman  Psalterwith  the  Gregorian  chants, — 
an  ancient  illuminated  MS.  from  the  Monastery  atGod- 
stow.  G.  S.  Aiigustini  Opera  riuo’dam  (GG82),  a fine  but 
imperfect  .MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century; — and,  7.  an 
extensive  series  of  theological  Common -Place  books, 
and  of  controversial  treatises  (partly  original)  by 
two  former  Librarians — the  Rev.  Nath.  Banne,  m.a., 
and  Robert  Thyer,  the  well-known  editor  of  Butler  and 
of  Milton. 

To  this  class,  by  subject,  but  to  that  of  Poetical  MSS. 
by  form,  belongs  a fourteenth  century  copy  of  that  cu- 
rious specimen  of  early  English  rhyme.  The  Prick  of 
Conscience,  by  Richard  Rolle,  better  known  as  the  Her- 
mit of  Hampole — a precursor  of  M ycliffe  both  as  a 
Church  reformer,  and  as  a translator  of  the  Scriptures. 
Wliether  Warton  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  depreciation 
of  Hampole  as  a poet,  it  is  certain  that  this  book  (like 
his  other  treatises  in  Englisli)  has  great  value  for  the 
philologist.  Should  the  poem,  on  this  account,  ever  be 
reprinted,  the  Chetham  MS.,  although  Imperfect,  will 
de.serve  collation. 

The  MS.  .Miscellany,  ^Lso  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (numbered  8009,) — already  mentioned  for  an 
historical  tract  whicli  it  contains — comprises  several 
early  Ihiglisli  poems  and  romances  of  e.xcessivc  raritv. 
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Amongst  these  are  an  unique  MS.  of  Torrente  of  Poi  *—  BOOR  lit. 
I;ingule  (printed  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ilalliwell);  Tb-niGth.m  u- 
l.ires  of  Si.  Anne,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Dorothea ; an  Englisli  rLior. 
version  of  the  Distiches  of  Cato  •,  several  poems  relating  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  an  early  copy  of  that  most 
carious  tract  entitled  .4  Hoke  of  Kervi/nfi  [carving],  and 
\orlur  [nourishment],  which  begins  thus:  — 

“/«  worn.  patri»y  GchI  kep  me  t.  fl/u’  for  eherite, 

Et  fipiriti  sa  where  I be  botli  by  land  and  be  see. 

All  uwsser  [usher]  1 am,  as  ye  may  se, 

To  u prynce  ryall  of  hi  degree,” 

This  “usher  to  a royal  prince”  dilates,  at  great  length, 
on  all  the  arrangements  for  the  service  of  the  table,  , 

and  on  the  respective  merits  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Tlie 
following  stanza  may  serve  as  a specimen: — 

“Butter  is  an  hoUoni  mete  firstc  and  loste, 

Ffor  he  wyll  helpe  poyson  away  to  caste. 

Also  he  norUheth  a man  to  his  taste  [?] 

And  with  bred  be  will  kepe  his  mowith  fast.” 

The  volume  also  contains  copies  of  the  metrical  ro- 
mances, Bevis  of  Hampton  (142  pages),  and  Ipomadon 
(288  pages),  and  one  or  two  minor  pieces.  * 

Passing  over  many  Poetical  MSS. — by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  notice,  but  the  description  of  which  would 
occupy  too  much  space — I come  to  one  (8012)  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  of  high  interest  to  the  lovers  of  our 
noble  and  heaid-stirring  Elizabethan  poetry.  This  also 
belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer,  and,  like  the  former,  contains 

^ This  volume  wa.s  purchased  for  14  guineas,  at  the  sale  of  the  cele- 
brated Library  of  Dr.  Kichard  Farmer,  who  had  recorded  upon  the  fly- 
leaf his  purcha.se  of  it  at  Dr.  Monro’s  sale,  for  .(29,  “before  the  present 
binding.”  The  loss  of  the  vrorthy  Doctor's  e.xerutors,  on  this  item,  was 
amply  compensated  for  on  most  of  the  others,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to 
show  iu  a subsequent  chapter. 
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several  historical  tracts  as  well  as  poems.  The  bulk  of 
the  poetical  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  songs, 
sonnets,  ejntaphs,  and  epigrams;  and  also  of  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  rhymed  psalms.  The  hand-writings 
are  various,  and  apparently  of  very  different  dates.  One 
of  the  pieces  is  a caustic  answer,  evidently  in  a hand 
of  the  time,  to  the  celebrated  poem,  called  The  Lie,  and 
has  gone  far  to  fix  its  authorship  on  Raleigh,  by  show- 
ing that  it  was  assigned  to  him  in  his  life-time;  another 
is  entitled.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  published  entire.  As  it  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  a point  connected  with 
that  famous  death-bed,  which  has  often  excited  curio- 
sity and  speculation,  I quote  it  at  length — first  pre- 
fixing a few  sentences,  from  the  successive  biographers 
of  Sydney,  which  bear  on  the  subject: — 

1.  Fulke  GREviLLE(the  “Servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Counsellor  of  King  James,  and  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney”),  [about  1600]: — ...“Afterwards  he  called  for 
musick,  especially  that  song  which  himself  had  intitled 
La  cuisse  rompue,  partly  (as  I conceive  by  the  name)  to 
show  that  the  glory  of  mortal  flesh  was  shaken  in  him, 
and  by  that  musick  itself  to  fashion  and  enfranchise  his 
heavenly  soul  into  that  everlasting  harmony  of  angels 
whereof  these  concords  were  a kind  of  terrestrial  echo.’’  ‘ 

(2.)  ZoucH  [1808].  “‘An  ode,’  which  was  composed 
by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ‘on  the  nature  of  his  wound,’  dis- 
covered a mind  perfectly  serene  and  calm. . .it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  this  ode  is  not  now  extant.”  * 

1 Li/e  of  Sydney  ^ as  quoted  by  Collins,  Sydney  Powers,  i.  107. 
yfemoirs  of  Sydney,  2d  edition,  158. 
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(3.)  Gray  [1829].  “Sir  PhilipSydney ...  was  able  to  BOOK  111. 

*i,.|  • . rt  Chapter  XI. 

amuse  his  sick  bed  by  composing  ‘An  ode,  iinlortii-  th. ciictii.m i,i- 

1^1*1  of  Mail- 

nately  now  lost,  ‘on  the  nature  of  his  wound,  whicli  cheater, 
he  caused  to  be  sung  to  solemn  music,  as  an  entertainment 
that  might  soothe  and  divert  his  mind  from  his  torments.”  ‘ 

(4.)  Beltz.  [1840].  “Dr.  Zoiicli  has  alluded  to  three 
compositions  by  the  accomplished  sufferer  during  his 
conhnement  at  Arnheim.  Of  these  ‘An  ode  on  the  na- 
ture of  his  wound,’  and  a long  ‘ Epistle  to  Belcriiis,’  a 
Latin  divine,  both  said  to  have  been  of  the  purest  Liiti- 
nihj,  are  yet  undiscovered.  For  the  existence  of  the  for- 
mer I am  not  aware  of  any  original  authority.”^ 

(5.)  Pears  [1845].  “The  ode  which  he  composed  on 
La  cuisse  rompue,  and  the  music  to  which  it  was  sung 
at  his  bedside,  are  things  entirely  at  variance  with  mo- 
dern notions  of  decency  and  seriousness,  and  yet  they 
were  quite  in  harmony  with  Sir  Philip's  character,  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.’” 

The  Odk. 

*<lt  is  not  I that  dye:  I do  but  leave  an  inno, 

Where  harboured  was  with  me  all  filthy  kind  of  ainiu*. 

It  is  not  that  I dye:  I do  but  now  begin, 

Into  eternal  joys  by  faith  to  enter  in. 

Why  mourne  ye  then,  my  [servants,]’  friends,  and  kin? 

Lament  ye  when  I lose; — Why  weepe  ye  when  I win? 

* Life  of  Splnty  56. 

* La»t  achxfvtmenti,  i7/»ess,  and  Heathy  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney^  in  the 
Archteoloyioy  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  27-37. 

* Life  of  Sydney,  prefixed  to  his  Correspondence  trith  H.  Languet,  Ixxvi. 

* “Parents”  in  the  MS.,  but  obviously  a mistake  of  the  transcriber. 

This  blunder  Mr.  Hannah  (the  only  writer,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  who 
has  ever  referred  to  this  MS.)  has  declared  to  be  “a  plain  proof  of  for- 
gery.” He  adds  “that  an  imperfect  copy  is  found  in  Winstanley's  Poe/s, 

1C84,  p.  80,”  and  that  he  therefore  subjoins  “a  better  version  of  them,*’ 
but  prints  only  the  first  six  lines,  supposing,  I infer,  that  what  follows, 
on  the  verso  of  the  p^e,  had  no  connection  with  it.  Poems  hy  Sir  Henry 
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Weary  of  sintic,  but  not  of  siiiuinge, 

Striving  to  gaine,  but  never  winninge, 

Seeking  un  end  without  beginuinge, 

Thus  doe  I lead  iny  life. 

My  waves  are  pttfulls,  smoothly  hidden. 

My  passions  rcsty  coults  unrid<len, 

My  pastimes  pleasures  still  forbidden, 

My  peaoe  is  inward  strife. 

My  meditation,  thoughts  unholly. 

My  resolution  yielding  folly, 

My  eonseience  Suthari’s  monopolly, 

Sinne  doth  my  soule  inherit. 

My  penitence  doth  ill  persever, 

My  faithe  is  fraile,  hope  constant  never, 

Yet  this  my  comfort  U for  ever, 

God  saves  not  man  for  merit.” 

Whether  these  verses  be  genuine  or  spurious;  wli^ther 
tliey  be  or  be  not  the  “Song"’  sung  at  Sydney's  bedside 
at  Arnbeini;  wbetlier  or  not  Lord  Brooke’s  wienmary  has 
even  been  rightly  understood  by  the  subsequent  hio- 
grapliers  (wbieb  I believe  to  be  very  questionable). — 
there  can,  I think,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  are 
worthy  of  preservation,  were  it  only  for  the  cireum- 
stance  that  they  wej'e  attributed  to  Sydney  by  a con- 
temporary, and  that  their  tone  and  sentiment  arc  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  solemn 
scene  with  which  they  claim  to  be  connected?' 

§ V. — The  IIaeuweu.  Ooi.lection  ok  Bhoadsides. 

I have  yet  to  mention  the  extensive  collection  of  Bal- 
lads, Proclamations,  and  other  ‘Miroadsides,”  which 

UWon  . . . and  others  (1846),  p.  69.  Hi.s  conjecture,  however,  may  be 
right,  although  his  reason  for  it  scem.«?  insufficient.  A man's  aetjuaint- 
ance  with  English  poetry  should  be  wide,  indeed,  to  warrant  him  in 
speaking  very  conlidently  on  the  authorship  of  such  verses  as  these, 
found  in  one  of  the  inimiiieruble  MS.  miscellanie.s  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

' Compare,  for  example,  the  passage  in  Giffard’s  narrative  (which  Dr. 
Zouch  has  printed  from  ('oftonian  ^fS.  I’itfllinit,  c.  17,  382); — Among 
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was  presented  to  the  Chetham  Library  byMr.Halliwell  srtax  III. 
in  1851.  If  there  be  truth  in  Selden’s  opinion  that  more  TltP  Chflhnm  Li 

I , . , # , y,  hrary  nt  Man- 

soltd  things  do  not  show  the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  ciu>%ur. 
Ballads,  and  the  like  ephemeral  production.s  of  the  jiass- 
ing  day,  this  collection  must  be  deemed  a most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Library.  It  consists  of  1 .309  poetical  Th.- 

, ...  , , U«IUU«aMd  otluT 

broadsides,  and  other  fugitiv^e  pieces,  including  a few 
in  MS.;  and  1091  broadsides  in  prose,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  curiosity.  There  is  a printed  catalogue  of 
the  whole, forming  a goodly  quarto.* 

But  the  worth  both  of  the  collection  and  of  the  cata- 
logue is  materially  diminished  by  the  utter  absence  in 
either  of  classification,  chronological  arrangement,  or 
method  of  any  kind  whatever.  Verse  and  Prose,  Theo- 
logy and  Gallantry,  Messages  to  Parliament  and  Epi- 
logues to  the  last  new  Play,  Elegies  on  deceased  Pa- 
triots and  “Lines  on  a chimney-sweep,"  are  inter- 
mingled, pell-mell,  and  the  despairing  student  is  cour- 
teously informed  in  the  Preface,  that,  “the  Catalogue 
having  been  gradually  compiled,  and  a classification 
found  to  be  almost  impracticable,  it  was  finally  arranged 
to  print  it  without  any  regard  either  to  arrangement 
of  subject  or  chronological  order.”  And,  it  should  be 
added,  “the  arrangement”  of  the  jiieces  and  volumes 
themselves  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  catalogue. 


Other  ibingSt  he  uttered  this,— that  ** godly  men,  in  time  of  extreme  af- 
flictions, did  comfort  tbemselvca  with  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
life,  in  which  they  had  glorified  God.  Tt  is  not  so  in  me.  1 have  no 
comfort  that  way.  All  things  in  my  former  life  have  been  vain,  vain, 
vain.”  (Zouch,  sttpra,  276.) 

* Catalogue  of  Pmclomations.  Broad»idt‘»,  lialUut^,  and  Poems,  presented 
to  the  Chetham  Library  by  J.  0.  Hailiwelt,  Eaq.,  (London  1851). 
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Attempting  to  reduce  this  chaos  into  some  kind  of 
order,  I find  that  the  collection  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied thus: — 

I.  Poetry. 

Ballads  (including  1 24  on  political  subjects)  and 


miscellaneous  verses 1262 

Complimentary  Verses 33 

Prologues  and  Epilogues 14 

Total 1309 

II.  Prose. 

Political  broadsides 6.'j3 

Pieces  relating  to  Trade  and  Commerce  . . . 420 

Proclamations  192 

Speeches  and  Messages  to  Parliament  ....  5f) 

Pieces  relating  to  the  Jacobite  war  in  Ireland  . 72 

Biographical  broadsides !j7 

Theological  broadsides • . . 24 

Scientific  broadsides 12 

Law  Cases,  Trials,  &c 148 

Broadsides  relating  to  Charities 27 

Prospectuses  of  Books 62 

Speeches,  “Characters,”  and  other  pieces  not  re- 
lating to  Politics 69 

Total 1791 


Unlike  the  Pepysian  collection  at  Cambridge,  or  the 
Roxburgh  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  this 
series  contains  but  few  ballads,  or  other  broadsides  in 
“ black  letter.”  Its  greatest  curiosities  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  pieces  which  relate  to  Politics  and  to  Trade, 
and  these  would  be  trebled  in  value,  were  they  more 
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accurately  described  in  the  catalogue.  Such  an  entry  ^ ll<>OH  tIL 

for  example,  as  “336,  The  Church  Scuffle,’’  without  the  The  Chethain  l.i 

IT*  oi  1 • n 1 * n brary  of  Mao- 

addition  even  of  place  or  date,  gives  none  of  the  infor-  .-hr,irr. 
mation  for  which  a reader  may  reasonably  look ; but  if 
the  four  words  [“  between  Sacheverell  and  Whiston"]  were 
supplied,  the  title  would  become  intelligible  at  a glance, 

Of  w’hat  possible  utility,  again,  is  such  an  entry  as 
“Ordo  Curiae,”  without  a word  to  show  to  what  court 


it  relates,  or  a figure  to  indicate  its  date?  On  such 
points  as  these,  no  sort  of  rule  appears  to  be  followed 
— not  even  that  of  supplying  no  information  at  alt.  In 
one  place  the  writer  of  the  catalogue  is  at  the  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  words  “The  King”  mean  “King 
Charles II. but  in  many  others  he  leaves  such  titles  as 
“Mr.  S.  0.,  his  speech,”  or  “A  letter  in  vindication  ofL. 
N.,”  without  any  attempt  to  supply  the  words  [“Speaker 
Onslow”]  or  [“Lord  Nottingham”],  which  would  render 
such  good  service  to  the  reader,  who  maybelaboriously 
wading  through  a chaotic  mass  of  matter  with  which  he 
has  no  concern,  in  hope  to  light  on  some  of  those  use- 
ful biographic  materials  which  collections  of  this  kind 
are  sure  to  contain.  Thus,  too,  whilst  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  pieces  are  without  any  date  at  all,  the  reader 
is  now  and  then  misled  by  such  a note  as  that  of  “Time 
of  Charles  II.,”  which  is  appended  to  a broadside,  re- 
lating to  SachevereU’s  famous  trial,  in  1710.  These  im- 
perfections, however, — much  as  students  must  regret 
them, — in  no  wise  impeach  the  gratitude  which  is  Mr. 
Halliwell’s  unquestionable  due  for  so  valuable  a gift. 

There  are  also  in  this  Library  other  collections  worthy 
of  some  mention.  But  the  present  chapter  has  already  far 
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exceeded  the  limits  I proposed  to  myself  in  commencing 
it.  I therefore  pass  these  over  without  further  notice. 
Enough  has  been  said  abundantly  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Chetham  Library  is  a noble  monument  of 
its  Founder’s  munificence  and  public  spirit,  notwith- 
standing the  hindrances  to  its  proper  development, 
which  have  arisen  from  its  pinched  means,  and  its  un- 
fortunate position  :i8  an  appendage  to  the  Hospital. 

That  the  separation  of  the  two  institutions  would  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  both,  I am  deeply  convinced. 
There *is  conclusive  evidence  that  Chetham  intended  his 
Library  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  “Town  of 
Manchester.”  In  his  day,  that  object  was  best  attained 
by  providing  a learned  Library  “for  scholars,”  and  an 
English  Library  “for  the  edification  of  the  common 
people  ” In  our  day,  such  a divarication  in  a provincial 
city  has  ceased  to  be  either  useful  or  practicable. 

If  further  illustration  were  needed  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  that  incorporation  of 
the  two  Libraries  which  I advocate,  it  will  be  afforded 
by  the  statement,  that  of  works  in  those  classes  w-hich 
have  been  particularized  as  indicating  the  wealth  of  the 
Chetham  Library — invaluable  as  they  are — and  of  Ma- 
nuscripts, the  City  Library  is,  as  yet,  very  deficient; 
whilst,  with  modern  collections,  and  more  recent  authors, 
the  Chetham  Library  is  almost  equally  unprovided. 

The  former  (as  respects  its  Reference  Department), 
with  every  passing  year,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
Library  for  all  classes,  both  of  readers  and  students; 
liecause,  great  as  are  its  deficiencies  in  such  books  as 
have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  books  of  many  other 
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classes,  it  possesses  the  foundation  of  a noble  collection  , BOOK  Hi. 

as  well  of  British  History,'  as  of  the  literature  of  Coin-  Th.ch.tii.mu 
inerce.  The  latter  is  becoming  less  and  less  useful,  with  cL«t.r. 
every  passing  year,  to  amj  class,  either  of  readers  or  of 
students;  because,  rich  as  are  its  stores,  every  month 
sees  it  falling  more  and  more  into  the  rear  of  thescience 
and  the  literature  of  our  own  age. 

The  City  Library  is  yet  in  its  cradle;  but  many  of  its 
limbs  are  acquiring  consistency  and  vigour.  The  Chet- 
ham  Library  can  look  back  upon  a long  career  of  useful- 
ness, to  which  many  have  borne  testimony;  but  this 
usefulness  is  lessening,  not  increasing.  Assuredly,  if 
they  be  combined,  the  energetic  vitality  of  the  one  will 
speedily  invigorate  and  fructify  the  accumulated  stores 
of  the  other. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  succes.sive  Librarians 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Library: — 

1653.  Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s 
College,  Manchester. 

1675.  William  Harrison,  b.a.,  on  death  of  liiih.  Johnson. 

1680.  Humphrey  Livesay,  on  removal  of  W.  Harrison. 


1 In  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  City  Library,  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  general  History  of  the  British  Empire;  hut  its  7b/>o- 
yraphy  is  very  meagrely  supplied.  Books  in  thi.s  class  arc,  os  is 
well  known,  very  costly.  Yot  oar  Free  Libraries  ought  eminently 
to  aim  at  becoming  heal  storehouses,  in  which  every  sort  of  infurmation 
respecting  at  least  the  county  to  which  they  belong — whether  historical, 
statistical,  or  merely  descriptive — should  become  accessible  to  all  inqui- 
rers. In  this  way  that  desire  of  our  old  antiquary,  Bale,  that  every 
county  should  have  its  special  Library,  might  be  nobly  realized.  The 
Cbetham  Library  has  some  fine  collections  of  this  kind,  both  piinted  and 
manuscript;  but  these  arc  falling  inter  just  the  same  sort  of  arrear  that 
I have  noticed  in  other  departments.  In  not  a few  cases,  the  books  that 
would  best  elucidate  the  MSS.,  (and  rice  versa),  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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1 684.  Thomas  Pendleton,  on  death  of  Humphrey  Lieesay. 

1693.  Rev.  N.  Banne,  m.a.  [afterwards  Rector  of  St. 

Ann's,  Manchester],  on  death  of  Thom.  Pendleton. 

1712.  Rev.  James  Leicester,  on  resignation  of  A'  Banne. 

1719.  Rev.  Francis  Hooper,  b.a.,  on  death  of  J.  Leicester. 

1726.  Rev.  Robert  Oldfield,  on  resignation  of  Francis 
Hooper. 

1 732.  Robert  Thyer,  b.a.  [Editor  of  “Butler’s  Remains” 
and  of  other  works],  on  resignation  of  Robert 
Oldfield. 

1763.  Rev.  RobertKenyon,  on  resignation  of  Robert  Thyer. 

1787.  Rev.  JolmRadcliffe,M.A.,  on  death  of  Robert  Kenyon. 

1792.  Rev.  John  Haddon  Hindley,  on  resignation  of 
John  Radcliffe. 

1804.  Rev.  Thomas  Stone,  by  infirmity  of  John  Haddon 
Hindley. 

1812.  Rev.  John  Taylor  Allen,  on  resignation  of  Thomas 
Stone. 

1821.  Rev.  Peter  Horderne,  on  resignation  of  John  Tay- 
lor Allen. 

1834.  Rev.  George  Dugard,  m.a.,  on  resignation  of  Peter 
Horderne. 

1837.  Rev.  Campbell  Grey  Hulton,  m.a.,  on  resignation 
of  George  Dugard. 

1845.  Thomas  Jones,  b.a.,  on  resignation  of  Campbell 
Grey  Hulton  [Present  Chetham  Librarian]. 

What  the  reader  has  now  before  him,  on  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  Chetham’s  Library,  has  been,  • 

in  substance,  heretofore  published,  and  not.  as  I have 

reason  to  know,  without  some  useful  results.  But  the 
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minor  though  praiseworthy  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced,  leave  the  main  question  precisely  as 
it  stood  in  1854.  The  Chetham  Library  is  still  utterly 
without  the  means  of  keeping  pace  with  the  gi’owth  of 
literature.  The  Union  which  I advocate,  is  plainly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Community  which  Chetham  in- 
tended to  benefit,  and  tlie  day  will  doubtless  come  when 
the  Trustees  will  see  that  to  effect  it  will  be  to  do 
Jionour  both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 


KOOK  111. 

Chapter  XI. 
The  Chetham  Li- 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  LIBRARIES  OF  ENGLAND. 


Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles! 

Types  of  the  Spiritual  Church  which  God  has  reared; 

Not  loth,  wu  quit  the  Dewly-hallowed  sward 
Aud  bumble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kueel.  or  thrid  your  iutricate  defilos, 

Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  io  motion  slow; 

Watching,  uitb  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower  grow 
And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct, —tu  rouse  Uie  heart  and  lead  the  will 
Hj  a bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 

Open  your  gatex,  ye  monuments  of  Love 
Divine!  Thou.  Liuculn,  on  thy  8ovran  hill! 

Thou,  stately  York!  And  ye,  whose  apleodours  cheer, 

Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear! 

WoRtiawnarn,  EccUsiatHcai  SonMtt,  pt.  Hi,  42. 


Thk  English  Cathedi'al  Libraries  are  assuredly  not 
private  Libniries.  In  a proper,  though  limited,  sense  of 
the  word,  they  may  fairly  be  termed  “ public.”  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  too,  there  now  exists  a liberal 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  respective  Chapters  to 
make  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
“serviceable  to  others  beside  ourselves.”  In  this  i-e- 
spect,  there  lias  been  a noticeable  advance  of  late  years, 
though  for  a long  period,  as  I beheve,  it  has  been 
practicable  to  obtain  access  to  most  of  them,  for  any 
purpose  that  could  fairly  be  termed  literary.  Uridoubt- 
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cdly,  there  are  still  exceptions,  but  their  number  is 
inconsiderable.  And  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will 
sometimes  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  abuse  of  a pri- 
vilege in  one  generation  leads  to  exclusion  from  it  in 
another. 

But  here,  too,  extremes  meet.  A caustic  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  has  recently  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1852  the  Library  of  one  of  our 
richest  Cathedrals  sustained  serious  loss,  not  from  the 
carelessness  or  wantonness  of  unappreciating  readers, 
but  from  the  extreme  assiduity  of  some  neighbouring 
jackdaws,  who  had  acquired  an  expensive  taste  for  lin- 
ing their  nests  with  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.  One  of 
the  Minor  Canons,  it  seems,  more  observant  than  his 
fellows,  had  frequently  noticed  these  winged  archseo- 
logists  flying  ov^er  his  garden,  with  what  looked  like 
rolls  of  paper  in  their  beaks,  but  could  obtain  no  clue 
to  the  mystery  until  one  of  these  rolls  chanced  to  drop 
at  his  feet.  On  examining  it,  he  had  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  discovering  that  it  was  a portion  of  an  ancient 
volume  in  Anglo-Saxon. ' The  Library  whence  it  came 
may  certainly  be  described  as  much  too  accessible,  but 
was  evidently  not  suffering  from  excessive  publicity. 

The  literary  wealth  of  theCathedralLibraries  is  both 
large  and  varied.  Many  of  them  include  the  remnants 
of  collections  of  great  antiquity.  To  several  important 
bequests  have  been  made,  from  early  times  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  materials  of  National  History 
which  they  contain,  are  not  inconsiderable,  notwith- 
standuig  Bishop  Nicolson’s  summary  dictum,  that  “our 
1 Edinburgh  Heciew^  scrii,  165  (Art.  iSathedral  Reform^  Jan.  1853). 
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KOOK  Ul> 

Chapter  Xll. 
The  Cathc^lra] 
Librariea  of 
England. 


Library  uf  Can- 
terbury Cathe- 
dral. 


English  Cathedrals  have  no  great  stores.”'  But  no 
accurate  estimate  of  this  or  of  any  other  section  of 
their  contents  can  be  formed,  until  systematic  catalo- 
gues shall  have  been  made  of  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Library  of  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury contains  a remnant  of  the  monastic  collections. 
Among  the  MSS.  which  have  thus  been  preserved,  are 
a copy  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  in  Latin ; St.  Augustine 
De  Verbis  Domini;  the  Correctorium  totius  Biblice  of  Gre&t- 
head  (or  Grosteste),  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; and  a volume, 
containing  many  tracts,  logical,  grammatical,  and  theo- 
logical; many  curious  records  and  account-books  of  the 
monks,  and  a treatise  De  preerogatiois  Archiepiscoporum 
Canluar.,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  collection  of  Charters  and  Deeds  is  ex- 
tensive,— those  called  Chartee  antiquee  amounting  to  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand, — and  it  has  a catalogue  in 
manuscript.  The  MSS.  and  the  printed  books  relating 
to  Kentish  Topography  arg  both  choice  and  numerous. 
Somner’s  collections  are  here  preserved,  and  they,-too, 
include-transcripts  of  rare  manuscripts  relating  to  Kent, 
and  to  Canterbury  more  especially,  as  well  as  many 
Anglo-Saxon  books. 

This  Library  suflei-ed  much  injury  during  the  Civil 
Wai-8,  and  probably  still  more  during  the  last  apathetic 
century  from  careless  guardiansliip.  But  of  late  years 
it  has  been  rigidly  watched,  carefully  repaired,  and  ca- 
talogued. The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  able  (according 
tf)  M r,  Botfield)  to  expend  about  six  hundred  a-year  on 

' Engluh  HUtorical  Library,  Edit  of  1776,  preface. 
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its  maintenance  and  augmentation;  and  its  general  ap-  ■OOE  III. 

_ , Chapter  XU. 

pearance  renects  great  credit  upon  them.  The  c.u.e<ir.i 

The  collection  of  printed  books  is  valuable  and  of  Englautl. 
varied  contents.  Divinity  is,  of  course,  the  staple,  but 
it  is  also  rich  in  the  older  works  on  English  History, 
and  respectable  in  Classics. 

The  late  Dean  of  Canterbui-y  described  it  as  “ open  to 
the  clergy  in  general  and  other  residents  in  the  town, 
two  days  in  the  week.”  ‘ It  is  placed  in  a fine  old  ora- 
tory, in  which , could  it  be  better  warmed,  it  would  be 
delightful  to  read.  Accordihgto  the  Report  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Commissioners  (of  1854),  the  number  of  volumes 
is  about  5000.  Books,  they  add,  may  be  borrowed  by 
leave  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  the  Archbishop  at  every  visitation  gives  forty 
pounds  for  the  purehase  of  books.  Catalogues  were 
printed  in  1743  and  in  1802.  In  his  preface  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Todd,  its  editor,  describes  the  Library  as 
“rich  in  manuscript  materials  relating  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country,  and  to  Saxon  lite- 
rature in  general.”* 

Among  individual  works  of  special  interest  may  be 
named:  (1)  a trophy  of  war  in  the  form  of  a MS.  of 


I Dean  of  Canterbary)  Lyall,  31.  Jan.  1849  [MS.  Corratpondence']. 

’ It  was  by  a misconception  that  in  the  article  ^*Librarie«"  in  the 
eighth  Edition  of  tho  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (now  passing  through  the 
press),  1 bare  contrasted  this  statement  with  the  official  Return  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  (1837,  Appendix 
to  General  Report^  p.  286).  On  more  careful  examination,  1 see  that  Dr. 
Spry,  the  writer  of  that  Return,  intended  by  the  words,— **  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  is  anything  in  the  collection  likely  to  be  of  the  least 
public  interest,'^ — to  allude  only  to  a supplementary  collection  then  re- 
cently arranged. 
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BOOK  111.  Cicero's  Epistles,  which  tlie  donor  [?],  Edward  Wither- 
pool,  “found  in  the  Library  off  owre  Ladye’s  Church 
* EngiTuci!^  in  Bulleyn,..25  Sept.  1544,”  according  to  his  note  on 
Notice  of  eome  ^lic  fly-lcaf;  (2)  a Diary  of  the  life  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
"7htrurr„**r"'“  'o  his  own  hand  'isaaci  Casauboni  Ephemerides),  contain- 
ing critical  as  well  as  autobiographical  matter;  (3)  a 
Hegistrum  Monasterii  S.  Augustini  which  Dr.  Farmer  had 
picked  up  at  a London  book-stall;  and  (4)  a fine  copy 
of  the  rare  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker,  printed  by 
John  Daye. 

The  Biblical  collection  is  Considerable,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  contain  any  earlier  edition  of  our  English 
Bible  than  Cranmer’s,  of  November,  1540;  and  there 
are  many  good  books  in  the  section  of  Philolog}*.' 


uhrnr,  of  we.t-  The  fiiic  Library  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  stated  by 

tuinsler  Abbey.  i / t i i i • * 

the  Cathedral  Commissioners  to  be  ^^accessihle  only  to 
Masters  of  the  School  and  to  Minor  Canons."  * I will  nar- 
rate its  foundation  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hacket,  and 
the  reader  can  then  compare  the  purpose  wnth  the 

practice,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions “To  enlarge 

lu  fooiui.iioi.  by  the  boundaries  of  learning,”  says  the  good  Bishop, 

ArrhbUhop 

wuiuiiH.  “Archbishop  Williams  [when  Dean  of  Westminster, 
1C)20-41]  converted  a waste  room,  situate  in  the  east- 
side  of  the  Cloisters  into  Plato’s  Portico — into  a goodly 
Library,  model’d  it  into  decent  shape,  furnished  it  with 
desks  and  chains,  accoutred  it  with  all  utensils,  and 
stored  it  with  a vast  number  of  learned  volumes:  for 


* Botiield,  Notes  on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  (1849),  5-48.  First  Heport 
of  the  Cmnmusioners  on  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  (1854),  App.  I. 

* First  Heport f etc.,  ubi  supra. 
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which  use  he  lighted  most  fortunately  upon  the  study 
of  that  learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Baker  of  Highgate,  who 
in  a long  and  industrious  life  haJ  collected  into  his  ow’n 
possession  the  best  authors  in  all  sciences,  in  their  best 
editions,  which,  being  bought  at  ^500  (a  cheap  penny- 
worth for  such  precious  ware),  w’ere  removed  into  this 
storehouse.  When  he  received  thanks  from  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  learning  in  and  about  London,  far  beyond 
his  expectation , because  they  had  free  admittance  to  suck 
honey  from  the  flowers  of  such  a yarded,  as  they  wanted  be- 
fore, it  compelled  him  to  unlock  his  cabinet  of  jewels, 
and  bring  forth  his  choicest  MSS.  A right  noble  gift  in 
all  the  books  he  gave  to  this  Serapeum,  but  especially 
the  parchments.  Some  good  authors  were  conferred  by 
other  benefactors,  but  the  richest  fruit  was  shaken  from 
the  boughs  of  this  one  tree,  which  will  keep  green  in  an 
unfading  memory  in  despite  of  the  tempest  of  iniquity. 
As  Pliny  the  younger  wrote,  in  an  epistle  upon  the 
death  of  his  son,  quatenus  nobis  denegatur  diu  vivere,  re- 
linquamus  aliquid  quo  nos  viwisse  testemur; — so  this  work 
will  bear  witness  to  posterity  that  he  lived,  and  that  he 
lived  beneficently.  I borrow  that  assurance  from  hon- 
our’d Mr.  Selden  in  his  Epistle  before  the  History  of 
Eadmerus,  dedicated  to  the  founder  of  this  Library , to 
whom  he  writes  in  these  words: — Egregius  peritissimus- 
que  literarum  censor,  et  faulor  indulgentissimus  et  audis,  cl 
verb  es.  Quippe  qui  doclrinam  suo  merito  indies  cupientis- 
simus  honestas:  et  sumptuosam  instruendis  publico  usui  Bib- 
liothecis  operam  impendis:  Pro’mium  ila  studiosis  et  arma- 
rium etiam  sine  exemplo  solicitus  parandi.  Yet  what  an  ill 
requital  did  these  unthankful  times  make  him  when  they 
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i*emove(l  that  worthy  scholar,  the  Bibliothecary  whom 
he  had  placed,  Mr.  Richard  Gouland,  whom  he  pick’d 
out  above  all  men  for  that  office,  being inferiour  to  none 
in  the  knowledge  of  good  authors,  superiour  to  any  for 
fidelity  and  diligence,  [and]  of  so  mortified  a life  that 
he  could  “scandalize”  none  but  with  innocence  and 
piety,”'  &c. 

Of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  older  Library,  originally 
deposited  in  one  of  the  chapels,  we  have  no  account. 
The  present  Library  contains  at  least  11,000  volumes. 
It  has  had  many  gifts  at  various  periods,  and  probably 
was  much  more  accessible  to  students  a century  and  a 
half  ago  than  it  is  now.  “//  se  trouve  dam  le  Cloistrc" 
says  the  author  of  the  Ddices  de  la  Grande  Bretagne^- — 
speaking  of  Westminster,  in  1707, — une  biblioth'eque 
publigue,  gui  sauvre  soir  el  matin  pendant  les  stances  des 
Cours  de  Justice."  * The  collection  is  well  selected  and  well 
catalogued.  Among  the  Bibles  are  the  Polyglotts  of 
Ximenes,  Arias  Montanus,  and  Walton;  an  excellent 
series  of  Latin  versions ; and  a respectable  one  of  Eng- 
lish versions.  The  English  Divines  are  admirably  re- 
presented, and  the  Library  is  rich  in  British  history 
and  in  Church  history  generally.  Of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics  it  has  a choice  assemblage.  The  English 
miscellaneous  literature  is  but  poor.  Among  the  spe- 
cial rarities  is  the  Oxford-book  of  1482, — JoannesLatte- 
burius.  In  Ihrenos  JeremifP,  capitulis  cxv, — on  vellum.  It 


* Hackvt,  Scrinia  reseratOy  p.  47  (Loml.  IG93). 

* liMTerell,  Deiices,  &o.,  847. 
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is  perfect,  and  not,  as  Herbert  describes  it,  partly  on 
vellum  and  partly  on  paper.* 

The  locality  of  the  Westminster  Library  has  been 
charmingly  depicted  by  Washington  Irving; — “There 
are,”  he  says,  “certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind  in 
which  we  naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and  glare, 
and  seek  some  quiet  haunt  where  we  may  indulge  our 
reveries,  and  build  our  air-castles  undisturbed.  In  such 
a mood  I was  loitering  about  the  old  grey  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  enjoying  that  luxury  of  wander- 
ing thought  which  we  are  apt  to  dignify  by  the  name 
of  reflection;  when  suddenly  an  irruption  of  madcap 
boys  from  Westminster  School  broke  in  upon  the  mo- 
nastic stillness  of  the  place,  making  the  vaulted  pass- 
ages and  mouldering  tombs  echo  with  their  merriment. 
I sought  to  take  refuge  from  their  noise  by  penetrating 
still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  the  pile,  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to  the  Library.  He 
conducted  me  through  a portal  rich  with  the  crumbling 
sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a gloomy 
passage  leading  to  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  cham- 
ber in  which  Domesday  Book  is  deposited. . . . The  door 
was  double  locked  and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as 
if  seldom  used.  We  ascended  a dark  narrow  staircase, 
and  passing  through  a second  door  entered  the  Library. 

“ I found  myself  in  a lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  massive  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It  was 
soberly  lighted  by  a row  of  gothic  windows  at  a consi- 
derable height  from  the  floor,  and  which  apparently 
opened  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cloisters.  An  ancient 

' Botfield,  ut  nspra. 
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Library  of  8t. 
Paal's  Cathedral. 


picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  his 
robes,  hung  over  the  fireplace.  Around  the  hall,  and  in 
a small  gallery,  were  the  books,  arranged  in  carved 
oaken  cases.  They  consisted  principally  of  old  polemi- 
cal writers,  and  were  much  more  worn  by  time  than 
use.  In  the  centre  of  the  Library  was  a solitary'  table, 
with  two  or  three  books  on  it,  an  inkstand  without  ink, 
and  a few  pens  parched  by  long  disuse.  ITie  place 
seemed  fitted  for  quiet  study  and  profound  meditation. 
It  was  buried  deep  among  the  massive  walls  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  shut  up  from  the  tumult  of  the  world.  I could 
only  hear  now  and  then  the  shouts  of  the  school-boys 
faintly  sweUing  from  the  cloisters,  and  the  sound  of  a 
bell  tolling  for  prayers,  that  echoed  soberly  along  the 
roofs  of  the  Abbey.  By  degrees,  the  shouts  of  merri- 
ment grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  died  away. 
The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  a profound  silence  reigned 

through  the  dusky  hall I could  not  but  consider 

the  Library  a kind  of  literary  catacomb,  where  authors, 
like  mummies,  are  piously  entombed,  and  left  to  blacken 
and  moulder  in  oblivion.”' 

Of  the  ancient  Library  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedi'al,  the 
surviving  fragments  are  very  scanty.  Amongst  them 
are  the  following  manuscripts:  The  Rules  and  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  a Liber  vocatus  Remedia- 
rium,  and  a Missal.  The  existing  Library  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  munificent  gift  of  Henry  Compton,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  a man  of  the  true  Pauline  stamp, — 
“poor,  yet  making  many  rich,” — who  at  his  death,  in 
1713,  bequeathed  to  this  Cathedral  his  entire  andvalu- 

* T/u*  Skftch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  1S33),  227-2‘iO. 
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able  collection.  Biblical  literature;  Theology,  generally; 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics;  and  British  History,  are  all 
represented  here  by  a good  selection  of  the  chief  books. 
In  the  first-named  department,  this  Library  can  boast 
of  one  of  the  two  known  copies  of  Tyndale’s  New  Tes- 
lament,  of  152C.  (The  other  is  in  the  Baptist  Library  at 
Bristol.)  This  treasure  is  worthily  followed  by  the  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  same  version;  by  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  same  translator ; and  by  a 
splendid  series  of  English  Bibles,  commencing  with  that 
of  1537.  The  collection  of  detached  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  English  is  also  remarkable.  In  this 
departmbnt , the  Library  owes  much  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  Humphrey  Wanley,  whose  Bibles  were 
purchased  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  1726,  shortly 
before  his  death.* 

The  number  of  volumes  is  stated  by  the  Cathedral 
Commissioners  at  about  eight  thousand.  ‘^'•Accessible'' 
they  add,  “on/y  to  Members  of  the  Chapter." ‘‘‘  In  the 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Commission,  I find  the 
Chapter  liberally  suggesting — perhaps  whilst  sitting  be- 
neath the  portrait  of  their  benefactor — “Sion  College 
Library  may  be  supposed  to  supply  the  City  Clergy.” 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  any  grudge  against  Sion 
College  should  have  been  nursed  for  two  centuries; 
otherwise  it  would  seem  that  this  allusion  glanced  at  the 
fact  that  in  the.  days  when  Puritanism  was  triumphant. 


* Li/e  etc,  of  Pept/s,  ii,  356. 

* Report  of  the  Comminsioner»  on  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches 
(1854),  p.  4. 
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the  old  Cathedral  Library  had  been  plundered  for  its 
neighbour’s  enrichment.*  But,  in  all  probability,  most 
of  the  spoil  perished  in  the  great  fire.  In  respect  of  li- 
berality of  management,  the  Sion  College  Library 
now  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  foundation  of  the 
generous-minded  Compton.  And,  in  truth,  the  words 
in  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  describe  the  “ac- 
cessibility” of  the  Library  of  St.  Paul’s  are  paralleled 
only  once , even  as  respects  Cathedral  Libraries, 
throughout  their  Report. 


Library  of  The  Library  of  Rochester  Cathedral  contains  a few 
cihedrti.  curious  MSS.  of  considerable  antiquity,  some  of  which 
are  clearly  traceable  to  the  old  monastic  collection. 
The  printed  books  are  also  few  in  number,  but  they  in- 
clude a comparatively  good  selection  of  Theology  and 
Church  History,  and  some  volumes  of  great  rarity. 
Among  these  are  the  first  English  Bible  (1535),  clum- 
sily concealed  by  a long  departed  bookbinder  between 
the  folio  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Psalms  of  1629, 
and  just  as  unskilfully  entered  in  the  old  catalogue  as 
'‘'■Holy  Bible,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  prefixed, 
1629.”“  The  copy  is  perfect,  the  title-page  and  map 
excepted.  Of  the  Bible  of  1539  there  is  a perfect  copy. 
Here  also  are  good  copies  of  the  Polyglotts,  both  of 
Ximenes  and  of  Walton,  and  a fine  Missal,  of  Salisbury 
use,  printed  by  Regnault,  in  1534.  The  Library  isopen 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  every  member  of  the 


< Tbe  Library  of  the  Chapter  was  carried  first  to  Camden  House, 
and  thence  brought  to  the  College,  in  1647.— Stowe's  Survey,  by  Strype, 

i,  156. 

^ BotfieUl,  ul  supra,  392. 
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Chapter  contributes  towards  its  augmentation  on  his 
appointment.  ‘ 

Chichester  Cathedral  Library  numbers  but  about 
2500  volumes.  Although  it  has  no  sort  of  endowment, 
the  books  are  in  good  condition  and  well  arranged. 
Theology  and  Church  History,  as  usual,  form  its 
principal  contents,  but  there  are  also  very  creditable 
groups  of  works  in  English  History,  and  in  Classics. 
At  some  time  or  other,  special  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed on  numismatology.  Bishop  Mawson  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  benefactor.  It  is  on  record  that  by 
his  exertions  an  inconsiderable  and  neglected  collection 
of  books  was  raised  into  a respectable  public  Library.  * 

“The  Library  of  Ely  Cathedral,”  wrote  the  present 
Dean,  in  1849,  “contains  about  4300  volumes.”’  It  was 
chiefly  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Patrick;  by  Dean  Maple- 
toft;  and  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Perkins,  who  died  in  1751. 
It  includes  a good  collection  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  old 
English  Divines,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  books  and 
tracts  relating  to  the  Nonjurors.  There  is  no  endow- 
ment for  purchases,  but  of  late  years  the  Chapter  has 
devoted  to  that  purpose  certain  fees  which  amount  to 
about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a-year.  It  is  well  lodged  in 
a room  constructed  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  East 
Aisle  of  the  South  Transept,  and  is  accessible  “to  the 
Cathedral  Clergy,  and  through  them  to  other  applicants.”  ’ 

• Report  of  Cathedral  Commiseioners^  %U  supra, 

’ Otter,  Life  of  Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke^  11. 

* Dean  of  Ely,  23  May,  1849  [A/6\  Correspondencey^  Report^  ut  supra^ 
14,  177. 
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ROAK  III-  The  collection  is  deficient  in  Classics,  but  has  some  good 
The  Cathedral  books  in  British  History.  It  makes  no  pretension  to 
Kngi.nH.  tlic  posscssion  of  rarities  in  any  class,  but  within  its  li- 
mits is  a good  and  serviceable  collection,  of  which  there 
is  a printed  catalogue. 

Dr.  White  Kennett,  at  first  Dean,  and  afterwards 
Bishop,  of  Peterborough,  is  virtually  the  Founder  of  its 
Cathedral  Library,  as  we  now  see  it.  He  was  an  anti- 
quary, and  a ripe  and  good  one,  but  belonged  to  that 
more  vigorous  section  of  the  fraternity,  whose  mem- 
bers can  decipher  with  patience,  and  preserve  with  re- 
verence, the  monuments  of  the  Past,  without  insisting 
that  the  Future  shall  be  compelled  to  shape  itself  after 
the  bygone  model. 

Bshop  Kennett.  As  tlio  account  of  what  he  did  for  Peterborough  Li- 

foundation  of  the  « • n*  IJ 

eautins?  Library  bracy  IS  usually  given,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that, 
of  peterbordug  I.  augmenting  the  Cathedral  collection,  he  contem- 

plated  the  erection  of  a separate  “Historical  Library.” 
But  I believe  the  extant  evidence  leaves  this  uncertain. 
In  the  Diographia  Britannica,  the  matter  is  thus  nar- 
rated: “To  this- purpose  [of  forming  an  “antiquarian 
and  historical”  Library],  he  had  long  been  gathering  up 
pieces,  from  the  very  beginning  of  printing  in  England, 
to  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  His  col- 
lection, amounting  to  about  1500  volumes,  and  small 
tracts,  was  placed  in  a private  room  at  Peterborough, 
in  the  view  of  being  daily  supplied  and  augmented,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Sparke,  a member 
of  that  Church,  of  very  good  literature,  and  very  able 
to  assist  in  the  design;  and  there  is  a large  written 
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catalogue  of  them,  thus  inscribed:  ‘Index  librorum  alt  — BOOK  III. 

CllJipMT  XII. 

quot  vetustorum  quos  in  commune  bonum  congessit  W.  A',  The  c.iheurai 

, Libraries  of 

Decan  Petriburgh.  MDCCXIJ.'  In  it,  there  are  most  of  the  Kngi«i<i. 
printed  legends  of  saints;  the  oldest  rituals,  and  litur- 
gies; the  first  printed  statutes  and  laws;  the  most  an- 
cient homilies  and  sermons;  the  first  editions  of  the 
English  Schoolmen,  postillers,  expounders,  &c.,  with  a 
great  many  fragments  of  our  ancient  language , usages, 
customs,  rites,  tenures,  and  with  such  other  things  as 
tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  successive  state  of  religion  and  learning,  in 
them.  In  a letter  to  a friend,  dated  at  Peterborough, 

July  27,  1717,  the  Dean  writes  thus:  ‘ I have  improved 
the  collection,  I have  been  long  making  for  an  historical  an- 
tiquarian Library,  consisting  of  the  oldest  books  relating  to 
English  writers,  and  affairs;  / have  considerably  increased 
my  catalogue  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men."^ 

The  old  collection  of  the  church  of  Peterborough  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  during  the 
troubles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A 
few  volumes  have  survived,  of  which  the  chief  are  an  ">» 

older  Library  of 

illuminated  Bible,  an  Evangeliary,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Hugo  Candidus  (long  ascribed  to  Robert  Swaphaiu). 

The  last-named  book  bears,  on  a fly-leaf,  a curious  me- 
morandum of  its  rescue,  in  1 643,  from  the  hands  of  a 
soldier  who  was  carrying  it  off,  and  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  ten  shillings,  gave  it  a protection  under  his  sign- 
manual : — “I  pray  let  this  Scripture  Book  alone,  for 
he  hath  paid  me  for  it,  therefore  I would  desire  you  to 
let  it  alone.  By  me  Henry  Topclyffe,  souldier  under  . 

' Btofftnphia  Briiunntc<i,  § Kcimct  fVVhile),  it,  2821).  Ulij 
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Captain  Cromwell,  Colonel  Cromwell’s  son;  therefore 
I pray  let  it  alone.  Henry  Topclyffe.”  ‘ The  Cathedral 
Commissioners  state  the  total  number  of  volumes  in 
this  Library  as  about  3000;  which,  they  add,  are  “oc- 
casionally lent  to  strangers;  but  are  not  otherwise 
accessible.”  ^ On  this  point  the  Dean  himself  wrote  in 
1849:  “Its  contents,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
volumes  of  rarity  and  great  value,  are  freely  lent  to 
any  of  the  neighbours  who  may  apply  for  them  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Dean,  or  of  any  one  of  the  Canons.”  ’ 
There  is  no  special  maintenance  fund , but  the  Chapter 
makes  a grant  occasionally. 

« 

The  Library  of  Lincoln  is  bibliographically  famous  for 
the  books  which  it  does  not  possess.  The  chief  spoliator 
was  so  proud  of  his  booty  that  he  took  pains  to  com- 
memorate the  transaction,  as  well  as  to  turn  it  to  pro- 
fit. Among  the  choice  volumes  enumerated  in  The  Lin- 
colne  Nosegay,  beynge  a brefe.  table  of  certaine  bokes  m Ute 
posession  of  Maister  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdln,  Clerke, 
which  bookes  be  to  be  sold  to  him  who  shal  gyve  the  moste  for 
ye  same,  are  Caxton’s  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  Philosophres 
(1477);  his  Chronicles  of  England  (1480);  and  his  Cathon 
(1473);  Pynson’s  Newe  Cronycles  of  England  and  of  France 
(1516);  the  Edinburgh  Bible  of  1579;  and  a most  curi- 
ous series  of  tracts  in  early  English  Poetry.  These  all 
formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  munificent  restorer 
of  the  Library,  Michael  Honeywood  (Dean  of  Lmcoln, 

' Itotficld,  ut  Kupra,  381. 

* Iteport  of  Cathedral  Commiuioners,  ut  nt/fra,  127. 

^ Dean  of  Peterborough.  3 Feb.  1849.  [MS.  Correi^pofuiettce./ 
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about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century),  in  whose 
time  fire  had  destroyed  great  part  of  the  ancient  col- 
lection. 

Dr.  Dibdin  was  neither  the  only  nor  the  first  dilapi- 
dator  of  this  Library.  Long  before  his  day  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  vergers  to  allow  visitors 
of  a certain  order, — unhappily  not  yet  extinct  amongst 
us,  though  it  may  be  hoped  they  are  kept  a little  more 
in  check, — to  cut  out  from  the  MSS.  shewn  to  them, 
illuminated  initials,  and  the  like;  of  course,  for  a “con- 
sideration.” The  example  spread.  The  visitor  may  now 
see  a long  MS.  list  of  books,  sold  by  order  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  As  Mr. 
Botfield  expresses  it,  “the  guardians ofthe  Temple  slept, 
and  Mammon  prevailed.”  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  Mr. 
Garvey,  the  then  Librarian,  answered  Mr.  Botfield's  in- 
quiries for  certain  books  entered  in  the  catalogues,  but 
not  visible  on  the  shelves,  by  the  statement,  “The  Dean 
and  Chapter  thought  it  expedient  to  sell  all  the  Caxtons, 
and  other  early  prints,  and  to  replace  them  with  more 
modem  works  of  which  they  stood  in  need.” 

It  must  be  explicitly  stated  that  the  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  the  bibliographical  treasures  already  men- 
tioned was  faithfully  expended  on  the  Library,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  importantly  augmenting  it  in  the 
sections  of  British  History,  and  of  General  Churffli  His- 
tory. It  would  be  more  difficult  to  show  that  the  aug- 
mentation could  not  have  been  efiected  without  the 
alienation  of  Dean  Honey  wood’s  collection.  It  can  need 
no  argument  to  prove  that  by  such  a step  the  Chapter 
violated  its  trust,  nor  that  a precedent  like  this  might 
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easily  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of  Libraries  under 
pretence  of  improving  them. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  Lincoln  Library  is  still  a fine 
one.  It  has  a noble  series  of  Bibles,  an  extensive  assem- 
blage of  our  national  masterpieces,  in  the  good  old 
tomes  which  the  eyes  of  the  authors  may  have  rested 
on,  and  an  admirable  selection  of  books  in  most  of  the 
departments  of  British  History.  In  this  class,  as  in  that 
of  Theologj’,  the  spoilers’  hands  appear  to  have  been 
.stayed;  for  both  of  them  include  not  a few  works  com- 
bining rarity  with  intrinsic  worth.  The  Greek  and  La- 
tin Classics,  and  the  chief  of  those  of  Italy,  are  very 
fairly  represented , and  there  is  a good  series  of  Lexi- 
cons. The  total  number  of  volumes  was  recently  counted 
to  be  4451.*  There  is,  say  the  Commissioners,  no  en- 
dowment. “The  Library,”  they  add,  “is  accessible  to 
the  diocesan  Clergy  on  application.”  It  is  contained  in 
a spacious  gallery,  a hundred  and  four  feet  in  length, 
and  seventeen  feet  in  breadth. 

Norwdch  Cathedral  Library  is  for  the  most  part  a 
modern  collection,  formed  by  Frank  Sayers,  M.D.,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Chapter.  It  is  not  under  the 
Cathedral  roof,  but  is  preserved  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining one  of  the  Prebendal  houses  in  the  Close.  There 
are  n<f  manuscripts,  or  none  worthy  of  mention;  and 
the  strength  of  the  collection  lies  in  the  standard  works 
of  English  Theology  and  of  British  History.  These  are 
well  kept  up  by  a small  but  regular  appropriation  from 

• Botfield,  ut  .tuitra;  283. 

* Rf‘port,  &c.,  ut  nuprn,  22. 
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the  (?hapter  funds.  The  Cathedral  Commissioners  stete  ROOK  111. 
the  number  of  volumes  to  be  4350.‘  The  worthy  Dean,  Tho  c.ih.'driu 
Dr.  Pellew,  described  it  in  1849  as  a “very  respect-  England, 
able  Library,  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter ...  endeavour 
to  make  useful  to  the  Clergy  and  to  literary  persons,  by 
allowing  the  use  of  books  on  easy  conditions.”'* 

At  Hereford  we  see  a Cathedral  Library  which  is  in  ut  u«r«- 

* ford  Cathodral. 

almost  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  that  of  Norwich. 

Nowhere  else  in  England  can  the  visitor  behold  so  good 
a specimen  of  the  monastic  Library  of  byegone  days.  It 
is  preserved  in  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel.  The  books 
occupy  their  old  shelves,  and  most  of  them  retain  their 
antique  bindings,  and  their  precautionary  chains,  fas- 
tened to  a bar  of  the  same  length  as  the  shelf,  and 
locked  at  each  end.  The  curious  projecting  book-cases 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  thus  appropriated: — 

I.  & II.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature;  Councils. 

III.  Church  History  and  Lexicography. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Theology;  Civil  History  and 
Classics. 

V.  .lurisprudence;  Sciences  and  Arts. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Literature  and  Archaeology. 

VU.  & VIII.  Manuscripts. 

The  number  of  volumes  does  not  much  exceed  two 
thousand.  The  early  printed  books  are  comparatively 
numerous.  Amongst  them  is  a fine  Terence,  without 
date,  place  or  name  of  printer,  in  rude  Roman  charac- 
ters, extending  to  246  leaves,  with  thirty-five  lines  to 

’ Report,  ut  supra,  25. 

* Dean  of  Norwich,  2 F^.  1849.  [MS.  Corrrspondeuve.'\  , 
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a full  page.  With  this  is  hound  up  a MS.  of  a portion 
of  the  same  author  in  an  old  English  hand,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  the  inscription : “ Liber  est  sui  01- 
keym  Lloid."  A similar  inscription  is  inserted,  in  the  old 
monkish  fashion,  under  a plate  of  horn,  in  the  binding. 
Lloyd  was  a Canon  of  the  Church,  and  the  donor  of 
this  and  of  many  other  books. 

In  addition  to  a valuable  series  of  theological  books. 
Hereford  Library  has  many  excellent  and  some  rare 
works  on  our  National  History.  Its  manuscripts  are 
extremely  curious.  They  include  a few  Classics  and 
many  works  on  Church  History,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  is  theological.  Several  have  a special  interest 
of  a traditionary  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a volume 
of  tracts  by  Richard  Hampole,  Henry  Champernoun,and 
William  de  Saint  Amour,  we  read,  “ffic  liber  perlinuisse 
videtur  ad  Hugonem  Lalimervm,  Episr.  ct  ilarlyrem;"  and 
in  a very  ancient  codex  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  ^ Liber 
Sa.  Gulhlaci  de  prioralu  Herefordie." 

Worcester  Cathedral  possesses  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  theological  works,  well  arranged  in  its  fine  old 
Chapter  House.'  The  early  historians  of  England  are 
in  goodly  number,  and  there  is  a remarkable  collection 
of  tracts  on  Church  History,  and  on  cognate  subjects. 
It  also  includes  more  than  two  hundred  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  interest.  Like  the  Cathe- 
dral to  which  it  belongs,  this  Library  suffered  by  the 
rude  hands  of  some  of  the  civil  war  troopers.  Aubrey 
tells  us  that  “Captain  Silas  Taylor  garbled  the  Library,., 
whence  he  had  the  original  grant  of  King  Edgar,.. 
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printed  in  Selden's  Mare  Clausum.  I liave  seen  it  many 
times.  . . . He  offered  it  to  the  King  [Charles  II.]  for 
.£120,  but  His  Majesty  would  not  give  so  much.’’  At 
length,  adds  the  gossiping  chronicler,  his  creditors 
seized  his  effects ; “ I told  one  of  the  Prebends,  but  they 
cared  not  for  such  things.  I believe  it  hath  wrapt 
herrings  by  this  time.”’ 

According  to  Mr.  Botfield,  the  present  number  of 
volumes  amounts  to  nearly  6000.“  But  the  Cathedral 
Commissioners  state  the  number  as  but  3600,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  collection  in  1856, 
must  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  liberally  accessible. 
The  means  of  increase  are  small;  accruing  chiefly  from 
fees  on  installations,  and  on  burials  in  the  cloisters. 

'The building  which  contains  the  small  but  interesting 
Library  of  Salisbury  was  erected  by  Bishop  Jewell. 
Most  of  the  books  were  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Gheast. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  1852  was  2872,  andamongst 
them  are  early  printed  books  in  unusual  abundance 
as  compared  with  most  other  Cathedral  collections. 
The  copy  of  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend  is  imperfect.  The 
Service  books  of  “Salisbury  use”  (1527  and  1528)  are 
very  fine.  The  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  well  represented.  Nor  is  it  of  small  inter- 
est to  English  visitors  to  look  on  the  twenty  books,  here, 
preserved,  which  once  belonged  to  Isaac  Walton,  all  of 
which  bear  his  autograph,  and  were  probably  ® bequeathed 

’ Aubrey’s  LiVes,  557. 

* Report^  ut  auprOf  25. 

* I say  **  probably,’*  because  there  is  no  express  mention  of  them  in  his 
Will  (printed  by  Nicolas,  «Ai  supra^  124-127),  aUhongh  there  is  a bequest 
to  the  Library  of  jflOO  in  money. 
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by  his  son  Isaac,  a canon  of  Saruin.*  The  MSS. — as  is 
most  fitting  at  Salisbury — include  several  fine  missals. 
There  is  also  a valuable  codex  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  another  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  the  Glossa 
Accursiand. 

Until  a recent  period,  this  collection  was  greatly  neg- 
lected. Pains  have  now'  been  taken  to  remove  the 
reproach.  The  collection  is  generally  accessible  on  ap- 
plication.* 

Winchester  Library',  as  we  now'  see  it,  is  mainly  the 
bequest  of  George  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  his  Cathe- 
dral Church.  Although  he  held  the  See  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  his  liberality  and  public  forethought  were 
so  great  that  he  almost  verified  Charles  the  Second’s 
prophecy  to  him  on  his  elevation: — “You  will  never  be 
the  richer  for  it.”  The  visitor  is  sometimes  shewn,  in 
the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  collection,  the  record 
of  its  gift  in  1682,  two  years  before  the  bequest  took 
effect.  It  is  there  described  as  a “Catalogue  of  all  the 
books  in  his  Lordship’s  Library,  bequeathed  by  his  will 
to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Winchester,  and 
which  the  longer  he  lived,  he  declared  by  his  letter, 
should  be  the  more  and  not  the  fewer.”  The  books  thus 
bequeathed  appear  to  occupy  the  same  cases  which 
contained  them  in  the  Bishop’s  palace  of  Wolvesey. 
The  series  of  Bibles — as  respects  both  texts  and  ver- 
sions— is  a noble  one;  and  there  is  a good  assemblage 

• Nicolai,  L*/e  of  Iztmk  WaUtjn  (1836),  156,  166. 

’ Ruttield,  ut  ««/)/■«,  405-416. 
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of  works  on  British  History  as  well  as  on  the  General 
History  of  the  Church.  Many  of  Isaac  Walton's  books 
are  here,  and  not  a few  of  them  are  enriched  with  his 
notes  or  autograph.  The  bulk  of  his  Library  was  be- 
queathed to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Prebendary  Haw- 
kins,’ by  whose  bequest  they  probably  came  eventually 
to  the  Chapter.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  about 
3500.  The  liberahty  of  access  is  exemplary. 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  may  be  particularized  a 
fine  Biblical  codex, — the  Latin  Vulgate,  on  vellum. — 
with  miniatures  which  appear  to  be  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. “ This  MS.  is  in  three  large  folio  volumes;  is 
written  in  two  columns,  and  in  a strong  minuscule  let- 
ter. The  ornamentation  is  of  beautiful  design,  of  rich 
and  well-graduated  colouring,  and  usually  of  delicate 
execution.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work,  the  pictures 
are  unfinished,  and  throughout  it  occur,  here  and  there, 
the  usual  indications  of  the  old  vergers’  system  in  the 
elision  of  illuminated  initials.  But  the  MS.  is  still  a 
noble  one. 

The  Library  of  Wells  Cat  hedral,  like  that  grand  fabric 
itself,  has  been  but  recently  redeemed  from  the  neglect 
of  a generation  or  two.  It  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and 
is  preserved  in  an  apartment  over  the  cloisters.  It  in- 
cludes a very  fine  copy  of  Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible, 
wthCastell's  Lexicon',  thePolyglott  of  ArriasMontanus; 
a good  series  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Divines  of  the 

* Zouch,  Life  of  Izaak  WaJton  (1823),  90,  91;  Nicolas,  Life  of  Wal- 
ton (1836),  ubi  siqiray 

* But  on  this  point  opinions  differ.  See  Waagen,  Tr^anures  of  Art  in 
Great  lirUnvu  iv,  353. 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  a valuable 
collection  of  tracts  on  subjects  of  Theology  and  Church 
History.  British  History  is  fairly  represented,  and  there 
is  a respectable  group  of  Classics,  amidst  which  the 
five  volumes  of  the  Aldine  Aristotle , in  beautiful  pre- 
servation, shine  like  a “mountain  of  light.”  On  open- 
ing them,  the  first  thing  that  greets  the  eye  of  tlie  book- 
lover  is  the  autograph  “Sum  Erasmi  Roterodami, '' nndin 
one  of  the  volumes  there  appears  immediately  beneath 
it  this  distich : — 

*<Hsbc  ego  dona  dedi  Wellcnsi  Bibliothecie 

TurneruB  uomen  cui  Guiliclnius  erat.'* 

Turner,  whose  “Life  and  Remains”  have  an  incontest- 
able claim  to  rank  among  the  true  Desiderata  of  English 
literature,  w'as  Dean  of  Wells,  at  intervals,  from  about 
the  year  1552  to  his  death,  in  15G8.  He  had,  both  in 
early  and  mature  life,  his  full  share  in  the  imprisonments 
and  exile  of  that  fierce  time,  but  was  one  of  the  strong- 
nerved  men  who  know  how  to  pluck  the  rose  “ Safety” 
from  the  nettle  “Danger.”  He  was  the  first  of  English 
botanists,  and  in  his  banishment  he  cultivated  not  alone 
those  studies  of  nature  which  were  always  his  chief  de- 
light, but  that  rising  science  of  medicine  for  which 
Italy  and  Germany  were  then  the  best  schools.  The 
skill  he  had  acquired  won  for  him  on  his  return  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  launched  him  on 
the  path  to  Church  preferment.  Few  men  of  any  period, 
perhaps,  have  united  to  the  versatility  and  independence 
of  thought,  to  w'hich  locomotion  is  often  favourable,  a 
larger  amount  of  that  faculty  of  steady  labour,  which 
possibly  it  as  often  weakens.  Eminent  as  zoologist. 
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, . . 0 1-1  1 1 • 1 • Chapter  XU. 

the  Komanist  controversies  ot  his  day , and  taking  his  The  cthedr«i 
fair  share  of  professional  duties; — he  had  yet  energies  Ensiwid. 
to  spare, — at  one  time  for  the  risks  of  membership  in  a 
Tudor  House  of  Commons;  at  another  for  biblical  trans- 
lation, and  antiquarian  editorship.  In  that  Cathedral 
Library,  for  instance,  to  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  was 
a benefactor,  he  found  a good  manuscript  of  William  of 
Newburgh’s  llisloria  gentis  noslrcB,  and  caused  it  to  be 
printed  at  Antwerp.  Other  like  but  unpublished  labours 
may  yet,  I believe,  be  found  in  our  old  Libraries.  And 
the  tradition  of  his  good  example  may  well  have  had 
its  effects  on  the  pursuits  of  his  grandson,  Peter  Turner, 

Fellow  of  Merton,  who,  though  little  known  as  an  author, 
was  the  valued  correspondent  of  Ussher  and  of  Selden, 
and  laid  a foundation  for  the  Alhenat  OxonieTises. 

Wells  Library  has  no  endowment.  The  number  of  rrewm  »»te  of 

the  Librery  of 

volumes  is  2348.  They  have  received  small  augments  "'U* 
ation  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  but  though  in 
that  respect  neglected,  they  appear  to  have  been  well 
preserved.  The  collection  is  accessible  on  application. 

“We  are  anxious,”  wrote  the  Dean,  in  1849,  “to  render 
it  as  useful  as  possible,  and  are  endeavouring  to  devise 
a plan  which,  with  a due  regard  to  the  safe  preserva- 
tion of  the  books,  may  enable  us  to  extend  their  use.”' 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Richard  de  Stowe  gave  to  i-iororr  «r 

^ ^ Gloucester. 

the  “Church  at  Gloucester”  various  works,  amongst 
which  were  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  verse;  two  Psalters; 
several  treatises  on  the  Sacraments;  Boetius  De  Conso- 

' Dcnn  of  111  Jan.  Corrffpondenee,'] 
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latione;  Yponosticon;  and  Laurentius  Dunelmensis  Mona- 
chus  De  veleri  el  novo  Testamento.  But  none  of  these  is 
mentioned  by  Leland,  as  attracting  his  notice  during 
liis  monastic  quest.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  relics  of 
the  old  Benedictine  Library  have  survived.  The  present 
collection  is  a modern  one,  fairly  selected,  though  small, 
and  is  well  arranged,  in  open  cases,  in  the  spacious 
Chapter  House.  The  number  of  volumes  is  2650,  which 
are  “ accessible  to  all  respectable  inhabitants.”  A new 
catalogue  has  been  lately  prepared. 

Tlie  Library  of  the  neighbouring  Cathedral  of  Bristol 
was  destroyed  in  the  disgraceful  riot  of  1831. 

Exeter  Library  is  both  precious  and  venerable.  Were 
it  but  decently  catalogued,  it  would  become  famous. 
For  a long  period  it  was  kept  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
where  it  suflFercd  somewhat  from  damp  and  neglect. 
The  printed  books  are  now  preserved  in  the  Chapter, 
House.  The  manuscripts  “are  kept  in  deal  presses,  un- 
der lock  and  key,  in  an  upper  chamber — where  they 
still  suffer  from  damp — attached  to  the  Cathedral.”  The 
necessity  of  such  a separation , in  order  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  precious  treasures  which  these  manuscript 
volumes  contain,  may  possibly  have  existed,  but  is  far 
from  being  either  obvious  or  probable;  and  assuredly 
the  practice  ought  not  to  continue  (even  if  the  dampness 
of  the  room  be  remedied),  save  for  good  reason  shewn. 

No  other  Cathedral  in  England  can  produce  to  the 
visitor  a book  given  to  it  by  its  first  Bishop.  The  vol- 
ume of  Saxon  poetry,  presented  by  Bishop  Leofric,  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  but  one  of  many  Saxon 
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MSS.  of  the  highest  interest  which  may  here  be  seen  • booK  111. 

Amongst  them  is  a transcript  of  so  much  of  Domesday  The  f^thedrsl 
Book  as  relates  to  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Somerset,  Kiiglaud. 
and  Devon,  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  possibly,  as  some  M,„„eript 
think,  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the  famous  record  ‘"“"uirlo!'' 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in 
proof  that  the  Exeter  Domesday  must  have  been  writ- 
ten from  actual  survey,  the  fact  is  adduced  that  it  im  a- 
riably  includes  entries  of  the  live-stock  maintained  on 
the  various  lands  described;  particulars  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday.  By  a circumstance 
too  fortunate  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  a leaf  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  the  Exeter  book  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  restored  to  it  in  the  nine- 
teenth. It  was  found  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  a descendant 
of  Willoughby,  Dean  ofExeter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
amongst  his  family  papers.  Amongst  the  other  choice 
manuscripts  are  English  Chronicles,  Psalters,  Missals, 
a multitude  of  small  tracts  on  various  subjects,  and  many 
records  connected  with  the  Church  of  E.xeter  itself. 

None  of  these  have  ever  been  adequately  described.  ^ ' 

In  addition  to  a very  considerable  assemblage  of 
theological  works,  the  printed  portion  of  the  Library  is 
rich  in  British  History,  and  includes  not  a few  books 
and  tracts  of  much  rarity.  The  total  number  of  vol- 
umes is  about  5000.  There  is  no  special  endowment, 
but  the  Chapter  annually  grants  twenty  pounds  for  piu'- 
chases.  General  access,  say  the  Cathedral  Commissio- 
ners. is  permitted  by  leave  of  the  Chapter. 

* Botfield,  ut  supra,  1U2-158;  Heport,  ut  supra,  16.  Conybeare,  Ac- 
count of  an  Anglo-Sajon  MS.  etc.  in  the  Archasnlogia  ^1812),  180,  seqq. 
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Lid)  field  Cathedral  owes  its  chief  literary  treasures 
to  the  liberality  of  Frances,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who 
bequeathed  to  it,  in  1672,  nearly  1000  volumes,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  highest  value.  Foremost  amongst  these 
is  the  famous  Evangeliary  of  St.  Chad,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Nares  says  in  the  MS. Catalogue: — “Tradition  reports  it 
to  have  been  in  the  handwriting  of  St.  Gildas,  but  when 
it  is  observed  that  it  abounds  with  gross  errors  both  in 
orthography  and  in  grammar,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
believe  it  the  work  of  any  learned  scribe.  The  charac- 
ters are  round  and  fair,  having  a strong  affinity  to  the 
Saxon  letters,  and  the  Saxon  words  and  names  occur- 
ring in  the  margins  plainly  shew  that  the  book  had 
been  in  much  use  for  administering  oaths  under  the  go- 
vernment of  that  people.  It  is  illuminated  with  very- 
rude  miniatures.”  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
initials  are,  inDr.  Waagen’s  opinion,  “of  peculiar  beauty 
of  invention,  and  of  that  artistic  workmanship  peculiar 
at  that  early  time  to  the  Irish.  By  far  the  most  im- 
poi-tant  object  is  a page  entirely  covered  with  ornamen- 
tation, which,  in  distribution  of  space,  beauty  of  pat- 
tern and  colours,  and  precision  of  execution,  may  be 
compared  to  the  finest  specimens'  I have  seen.  Much  of 
it,  however,  is  defaced  by  the  wear  and  tear  the  volume 
has  undergone.”  Here  also  is  a fine  manuscript  of 
Chaucer,  with  illuminations;  together  with  several  early 
English  poetical  tracts;  a discourse  “of  the  first  in- 
vention of  money;”  another  discourse  “of  the  ordering 
of  an  army,”  addressed  to  King  Edward  VI.;  and  several 
historical  pieces  of  interest.  All  these  are  enumerated 
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in  the  li.st  of  Liclifield  Codiees,  sixty-five  in  number, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  John  Wills  for  the  Calalogi 
Librorum  Mamiscriptorum  Anglice  el  Hibemice.  To  a work 
entitled  Relations  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  this 
list  afBxes  the  note  “Lately  lost.”  Several  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  traceable  to  the  monastic  collection. 

Among  the  printed  books  the  chief  rarities  are  Cax- 
ton’s  ilorte  d" Arthur, — a fine  though  imperfect  copy; 
and  Cranmer’s  Bible  of  1540.  The  visitor  is  shewn  the 
old  borrowing  register  in  which  occur  entries  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  whose  encomiums  of  several  books  with  which 
(very  probably)  he  here  formed  his  first  acquaintance, 
will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Boswell.  The  number 
of  volumes  is  about  3000.  They  are  preserved  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  Chapter  House;  are,  as  in  John- 
son’s time,  made  accessible  to  the  townspeople,  under 
proper  regulations;  and  are  occasionally  augmented  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  ‘ 

These  are  all  the  Cathedral  Libraries  within  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  which  have  importance  enough  to 
warrant  detailed  notice.  W'^e  come  now  to  the  Province 
of  York;  beginning  with  its  Metropolis,  which  possesses 
a fine  collection,  well  preserved  in  the  beautiful  room 
that  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  Archbishop's  palace. 

At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Catalogi  librorum 
Mamiscriptorum  Anglia’  el  Uibermce  (1697),  York  Minster 
possessed  at  least  sixty-five  MS.  Codices, — some  of 
which  had  been  brought  from  Rievaul.v  Abbey, — con- 

' Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Angtiw  tt  Htbcrniaty  ii,  32;  Waa- 
gen,  Treasuren  of  Art  in  Great  Britniny  iv,  405,  406;  Botfield,  ui  *uprn, 
259-267;  R/rpnrt  of  the  Gnthedral  CommiMionerity  ut  nuprOy  21. 
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taining  about  a hundred  and  twenty  separate  treatises. 
Most  of  these  are  tlieological,  but  amongst  them  are  a 
few  historical  pieces  and  two  MSS.  of  Cicero.  The  most 
important  accessions  to  this  department  are  the  collec- 
tions on  Church  affairs  of  Mr.  Tone. 

The  collection  of  printed  books  is  extensive  and 
choice.  It  includes  a considerable  portion  of  the  Library 
of  Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  (from  1606  to 
1628),  presented  by  his  widow,  of  whose  munificence 
the  Chapter  has  thus  recorded  its  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment upon  her  tomb : — . . . “ One  excellent  act  of  hers, 
first  derived  upon  this  Church,  and  through  it  (lowing  upon 
the  Country,  deserves  to  live  as  long  as  the  Church  itself.  The 
Library  of  the  deceased  Archbishop,  consisting  of  above  three 
thousand  books,  she  gave  entirely  to  the  publick  use  of  this 
Church.  A rare  example  that  so  great  care  to  advance 
learning  should  lodge  in  a woman’s  breast.”  To  this  im- 
portant gift,  Dr.  Marinaduke  Fothergill,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  added  a valuable  collection  of  books, 
1522  in  number,  rich  in  liturgic  and  ritualistic  works; 
and  other  additions  were  made  by  a lady — the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Burgh — who  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Matthew.  These  various  gifts  increased 
the  Library  to  nearly  six  thousand  volumes.  Subsequent 
accessions  Have  raised  the  number  to  8000.  The  Li- 
brary possesses  a leasehold  endowment  of  eighty  pounds 
a-ycar;  and,  until  a recent  alteration  of  the  prebendal 
estates,  each  prebendary  gave,  by  ancient  custom,  a 
donation  of  books  on  his  installation. 

The  books  on  British  History  are  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent, as  are  also  the  series  of  Bibles  and  Commenta- 
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ries,  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Among  the  special  treasures  of  the  collection  are  a copy 
on  vellum  of  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus’  New  Testa- 
ment; six  works  from  the  press  of  Caxton;  The  ordina- 
rye  of  Cbrysten  men,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
(1506);  Higden’s  Polychronkon , printed  by  Treveris 
(1527),  and  the  Dives  et  Pauper,  by  Pynson  (1537). 
With  great  liberality,  the  Library  of  York  is  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  Public  on  five  days  in  the  week. ' 

The  Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester  is  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  it 
for  a moment  without  perceiving  that  it  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  remark  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Botfield 
ten  years  ago  still  holds  literally  true  of  some  of  those 
good  old  oak  presses,  which  speak  of  a forethought  now 
evidently  a stranger  to  the  place, — “We  seek  for  books‘ 
and  find  only  a stone.”  Praiseworthy  as  it  is  to  pre- 
serve and  to  exhibit  even  these  mutilated  fragments  of 
the  past,  they  are  here  out  of  their  place. 

Yet  Chester  Library  is  one  of  the  few  Cathedral  col- 
lections, concerning  the  strictly  public  character  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  raise  a doubt.  Dean  Arderne 
expressly  bequeathed,  in  1691,  all  his  books  and  part 
of  his  estate  as  “the  beginning  of  a public  Library  ... 
for  the  Clergy  and  City.”  The  Dean  and  Chapter  receive 
rents  from  this  bequest,  and  yet  they  return  to  the  in- 
quiries of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  the  answer: — 
“There  is  no  express  endowment.”  Bishop  Keene,  in 

$ 

’ Drake,  Kboraeunty  613;  Gough,  Additions  to  Camden's  Br%tannitt^ 
iii,  306;  Boffield,  ut  iupra,  502-607;  ut  nttpra,  26,  27. 
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1771,  added  some  valuable  books.  But  the  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  at  present  in  the  Library  seems  not  to 
exceed  1100. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  possess  a collection 
of  3200  volumes,  rich  in  Theology,  and  including  some 
good  books  in  British  History.  The  Library  is  open  to 
the  Public.  Laymen,  wrote  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Hinds,  in  1849,  when  filling  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle, 
“are  allowed  to  use  the  books  freely;  but  as  they  are 
principally  on  Theology,  their  use  is  almost  confined  to 
the  Clergy.“  They  occupy  a small  room  which  adjoins 
the  Chapter  House.  “ 

The  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  is 
the  finest  of  the  English  Cathedral  collections.  It  is 
nobly  lodged  in  the  ancient  refectory  of  the  monastery, 
a well-lighted  apartment,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  This,  however,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Library, 
will  soon  give  place  to  the  much  more  spacious  dormi- 
tory— in  length  nearly  200  feet — which  the  Chapter 
has  recently  restored,  at  an  expenditure  of  ^3000.  In 
the  Durham  Library  are  appropriately  preserved  not  a 
few  of  the  old  monastic  manuscripts.  Many  of  these  are 
so  copiously  and  characteristically  illuminated  as  to  af- 
ford, in  Dr.  Waagen’s  opinion,  conclusive  proof  that  “a 
school  of  miniature-painting  existed  at  Durham  for  se- 
veral centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  devoted  itself 

' lUpnrt^  etc.  of  the  Cathedral  CommiuBtoHere ^ 12,  139;  Botftcld,  ut 
53-73. 

* lieport^  nt  suprn^  10,  120;  BotBeld,  Ht  Muprat  49-52;  Dcsd  uf  <‘«r* 
lisle,  3 Feb.  1849  [4/.S,  ('■‘rte/tpondencf'\. 
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more  to  the  practice  of  beautiful  decoration  than  to  the 
representation  of  scenes  with  figures;  by  which  means, 
however,  a rare  degree  of  taste  and  an  admirable  tecli- 
nical  manner  were  developed.”  The  most  important  of 
the  MSS.  of  this  class  are  the  volumes  marked ‘A.  ii,  17,’ 
containing  the.  Gospels  of  St.  John,  Luke,  and  Mark,  and 
probably  written  in  the  eighth  century;  ‘A.  ii,  30,’  The 
Commentary  of  Cassiodorus  on  the  Psalms,  the  scrip tion  of 
which  (like  that  of  the  Evangeliary  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Book  II.)  is  attributed  to  Beda,  of 
similar  date;  ‘B.  ii,  13,’  a Psalter  with  the  Commentary 
of  St.  Augustine,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  ele- 
venth century;  ‘B.  iii,  32,’  a Hymnarium  of  the  eleventh 
century,  entirely  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  character  of  its 
miniatures;  ‘A.  i,  10,’  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  ‘A.  ii,  1,’  a 
large  folio  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  in  four  volumes,  written 
in  two  columns  and  in  a bold  minuscule  letter,  appar- 
ently towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  ‘A. 
ii,  19,’  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a gloss,  of  similar 
style  and  date.  All  these  and  many  more  almost  equally 
deserving  of  specific  mention,  are  remnants  of  the  fine 
Library  of  the  Benedictines.  As  is  well  known,  many 
other  splendid  volumes  were  taken  away  from  Durham, 
at  the  period  of  the  first  dissolution.  The  restoration 
of  the  Library  fabric  was  the  work  of  Dean  Sudbury. 
A liberal  contribution  of  books  was  one  of  the  many 
charities  of  Bishop  Cosin. 

The  printed  portion  of  the  Library  is  both  more  va- 
rious and  more  uniformly  well  furnished  than  is  usual 
in  Capitular  collections.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
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possesses  excellent  groups  of  books  in  the  leading  divi- 
sions of  Theology  and  History;  on  the  other,  it  is  scar- 
cely less  rich  in  the  ancient  Classics,  in  Lexicography, 
and  in  the  masterpieces  of  our  national  literature. 

Amongst  the  choicer  curiosities  of  printing  may  be 
mentioned  the  undated  Editio  princeps  of  Tacitus  by 
Vindelinus  de  Spira  {...pressit  Spira  premens  artis  gloria 
prima  sua);  the  Strabo  of  the  same  printer  (1472);  the 
Aldine  Plutarch  of  ,1509  (a  very  fine  copy);  Boethius, 
De  consolalione^  from  the  Cologne  press  of  John  Koelhof 
(1482);  three  tracts  printed  by  Caxton  (Orologiwn  Sa- 
piencie,  VII  Proffiles  of  Tribulacyon,  and  Rule  of  Saynt 
Benel),  and  two  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  All 
these  early  fugitive  pieces,  however,  of  our  English 
press  are  more  or  less  defective,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  them  otherwise. 

The  Dean  of  Durham,  writing  in  1849,  says:  “We 
expend  annually  f200  on  the  support  and  increase  of 
our  Library.  We  admit  to  the  use  of  it  all  persons  who 
can  fairly  be  considered  as  responsible,  without  any 
distinction  whatever.  Permission  to  borrow  books 
when  once  accorded,  continues  valid  whilst  the  rules 
continue  to  be  obeyed.” ' By  the  wise  appropriation  of 
the  liberal  sum  accorded  from  the  Chapter  funds, . the 
books  have  increased  within  ten  years  from  little  more 
than  7000  volumes  to  upwards  of  12,000. 


Care  like  that  evinced  at  Durham  for  the  Present  and 
the  Future  is  in  true  harmony  with  the  munificence  of 
the  open-handed  Deans  and  Prelates — the  Sudburys 

' Dean  of  Durham,  184U.  Correspondence.!^ 
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and  the  Cosins  of  a byegone  age.  So  long  as  likeinindedness 
shall  characterize  even  but  a moderate  proportion  of 
the  Chapters  of  England,  the  admirers  of  the  dead  level 
of  mediocrity  in  all  things  will  cabal  in  vain  against 
their  dignities  or  their  possessions.  For  churchmen  of 
that  mould  will  certainly  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  wise  modifications  which  the  natural  “ vicissitudes 
of  things”  necessitate,  even  in  the  best  of  human  insti- 
tutions, and  those  empty  clamours  which  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  hour  so  well  know  how  to  elicit  from  po- 
pular impatience  and  unreason.  Stern  resistance  to 
ignorant  agitation  is  just  as  duteous,  and  just  as  admir- 
able, as  is  timely  concession  to  the  Conclusions  of  circum- 
spect opinion. 
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Bishops  and  Prioata,  bleaaed  ara  ye,  1/  deep 
(Ai  yours  above  all  olhres  is  hl^h) 

Deep  in  your  heart  the  sense  of  duty  lie; 

Charged  as  ye  are  by  Chriat  to  feed  and  keep 
From  wolrea  your  portion  of  hla  chosen  sheep : 

Labouring  as  ever  in  your  Master’s  sight. 

Making  your  hardest  task  your  best  delight. 

What  perfect  glory  ye  in  heaven  shall  reap!— 

But,  in  the  solemn  ofliee  which  ye  sought. 

And  undertook  premonished,  if  unsound 
Your  practice  prove,  faiihleas  though  but  in  thought. 
Dishops  and  Priests,  thJuk  what  a gulf  profound 
Awaits  you  then,  if  they  were  rightly  taught 
Who  framed  the  Ordinance  by  your  lives  disowned ! 

WoRDsworra,  EccUsiasticai  h'onisera,  iii,  16. 


It  was  at  a favourable  time  for  his  purpose  that  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft  determined  to  found  a permanent  Li- 
brary for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  successors  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  His  best  qualities  and  his  worst  had 
this  in  common,  that  both  alike  tended  to  the  acquisition 
of  books.  His  scholarship,  and  his  aptness  for  contro- 
versy, made  them  necessary  to  him,  whilst  his  strong 
aversion  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  Puritans  won 
for  him  the  vast  powers  of  a censor  general  of  the  press. 
However  rigorous  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
check  unlicensed  printing  and  unauthorized  importa- 
tions, he  seems  carefully  to  have  preserved  one  copy  at 
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least  of  tlie  books  that  he  suppressed.  Lon<r  before  Ills  BOOK  111. 

1 • T 1 1 1 • 11  t‘h«pt«r  Xlll. 

elevation  to  the  Metropolitan  see  he  had  virtually  ex-  xiie  ubr«ry  «t 

. . . 1 tt»  i 1 LKmbeth  I’aJiice. 

ereised  the  archiepiscopal  power.  His  successor,  Arch- 
bishop  Abbot,  much  as  he  differed  from  Bancroft  on 
many  points,  followed  his  example  in  building  up  the 
Lambeth  Library.  So  that  to  Bancroft  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  formed  the  collection 
which,  better  than  any  other  in  England,  mirrors  the 
eventful  Church  History  of  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Archbishop  Laud,  notwithstanding  his  great  libera-  sui.^iui-m  b»- 

iiefactiuus. 

lity  to  the  Oxford  Libraries  already  noticed,  made  some 
additions  to  this  collection,  as  did  likewise  Archbishoj) 

Sheldon,  on  its  return  to  its  old  abode.  Subsequent 
Prelates — Tenison,  Secher,  and  (after  a fashion  of  his 
own,)  Manners  Sutton,  more  especially — largely  in- 
creased what  had  been  so  well  begun. 

Until  a recent  period,  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  oc- 
cupied those  old  galleries  above  the  cloisters,  in  which 
it  had  probably  been  commenced.  Here  the  want  of 
warmth  and  comfort  tended  greatly  to  limit  in  practice 
the  facilities  accorded  for  consulting  it.  A well-known 
antiquary, ' indeed,  was  wont  to  say  that  in  winter  none 
but  Captain- Parry  or  his  crew  could  possibly  make  use 
of  the  collection.  It  is  now  lodged  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged in  the  noble  hall,  built  or  restored  by  Arch- 
bishop Juxon,  who  has  thus  been  doubly  its  benefactor, 
although  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
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recovery  for  which  he  had  laboured.  And  the  ,very 
aspect  of  the  place  invites  to  study. 

The  Manuscript  portion  of  the  Library  is  copious 
and  varied.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  commemorate  the 
principal  collectors  or  donors;  the  main  divisions  being 
as  follows: — 

I.  Codices  Lambethiani. 

II.  Codices  Wharlouiani. 

III.  Codices  Carewani. 

IV.  Codices  Tenisoniani. 

V.  Codices  Gibsoniani. 

VI.  Codices  Manners  Suttoniani. 

In  the  first  division  the  gifts  of  several  Archbishops 
are  included.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  are  all  due 
to  the  munificence  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  had 
purchased  the  manuscript  collections  both  of  Henry 
Wharton,  and  of  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totness,  the 
latter  being  rich  in  materials  for  Irish  History.  The 
papers  bequeathed  by  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, are  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  and  of  them  also  some  of 
the  most  valuable  had  been  collected  by  Tenison. 
Bishop  Gibson — known  to  readers  of  our  English  sati- 
rical literature  as  “Dr.  Codex” — was  a hardworking 
antiquary,  as  well  as  a vigorous  champion  of  the  Church ; 
although  his  historical  productions  have  been  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  those  more  widely-bruited  labours 
which  made  his  opponents  call  him  a Pope, — provoking 
even  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, the  rejoinder, — “and  a very  good  Pope  too.” 

The  manuscripts  which  bear  the  name  of  Archbisliop 
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Manners  Sutton  might  with  greater  propriety,  perhaps,  >"«« 

* Chji|)t«r  XIII. 

have  been  otherwise  designated.  When  the  student  Library  of 

Lambeth  PaJarr. 

first  reads — as  he  may  read  in  the  Repertorium  Biblio- 
(iraphicum,nni\  elsewhere, — “The  manuscripts  purchased 
and  given  by  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  are  princi- 
pally the  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  brought 
from  Syria,  or  out  of  the  Patriarch’s  Library  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  collected  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago,” he  little  imagines  that  the  collection  so  spoken 
of  was  made  by  a Government  Commissioner,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  mission  were  defrayed  out  of  public 
funds.  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  it  must  be  premised,  to  the 
great  loss  of  Oriental  scholarship,  died  shortly  after 
his  return  from  this  mission.  His  labours  were  honour- 


able to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  country.  His 
narrative,  so  far  as  we  are  here  concerned  with  it,  runs 
thus:  ....  “In  the  collegiate  house  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  we  found  a very  well- 
furnished  Library,  including  a considerable  number  of 

manuscripts The  Patriarch  behaved  to  us  with  the 

utmost  liberality,  ....  allowing  us  to  take  any  of  the 
. manuscripts  we  might  wish  to  send  to  England,  far  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  and  collated.  Such  as  we  thought 
interesting  or  curious  were  forwarded  to  London,  to- 
gether with  the  MSS.  from  the  Princes’  Islands,  and  are 
now  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth.” 

It  must,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  by  some  sub-  Acqai.iaoa  <«f 

^ ^ U88.  at  Coti9teo« 

sequent  arrangement  the  MSS.  which  at  first,  US  it 

* ^ ^ lequeudy  depo- 

seems,  were  borrowed,  were  ultimately  purchased.  The  ■""* ■'•“■‘’"i' 
only  point  on  which  stress  need  be  laid  is  thatDr.Hunt, 
the  narrator  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  researches,  and  the  coin- 
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panion  of  his  jouniey,  after  expressly  stating  that  “the 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  unexplored  literary 
treasures  in  Turkey  induced  the  English  Government  to 
appoint  a person  well  versed  in  classical,  biblical,  and  Orien- 
tal literature  [the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyle^  to  accompany  Lord  El- 
gin's Embassy  in  1799;  ...  and  adding,  “the  plan  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln proceeds 
to  say:  “He  visited  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Greek 
monks  or  caloyers  of  the  Princes’  Islands  in  the  Sea  of 
Mannora.  . . . There  were  many  copies  on  paper  and 
vellum  of  different  parts  of  the  Netv  Testament,  written 
apparently  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  beautiful  of  these  he  bought  from  the 
monks.  . . . They  are  now  deposited  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Library  at  Lambeth."  I cannot  find  any  evi- 
dence that  the  MSS.  in  question  were  refused  by,  or 
had  been  offered  for  purchase  to,  the  British  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  Public. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  passages  in 
the  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  known  to  be  describing 
his  personal  experience  in  the  matter  he  treated  of,  took  • 
occasion  thus  to  express  himself: — “ The  Librar)'  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Palace  at  Lambeth  is  said  to  be  of  great 
value.  Visitors  have  been  turned  back  with  civil  incivi- 
lity; an  order  to  see  the  Library  has  been  scanned  with 
the  curious  eye  of  an  advocate  seeking  for  a special  de- 
murrer, a flaw,  a variance,  an  irregularity ; it  has  been 
held  to  be  an  order  to  see  some  particular  Librarian  who 
was  not  then  there;  or  to  enter  at  some  times,  or  under 
some  circumstances , other  than  those  then  existing." . . . 
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It  is  the  strange  incongruity  between  the  storing  up 
at  Lambeth  of  the  products  of  a public  mission — or  of 
some  of  them — and  the  scantyfacilities  at  the  same  time 
grudgingly  doled  out  to  literary  men  for  occasional  acr 
cess,  that  chiefly  makes  it  worth  while  to  record  prac- 
tises which  have  long  since  been  improved  upon.  But, 
on  other  grounds,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
name  of  Manners  Sutton  has  no  claim  to  figure  on  the 
roll  of  the  benefactors  of  learning,  beside  the  Bancrofts 
and  the  Tenisons  of  other  generations.  Indiscriminate 
eulogy  is  but  detraction  in  a mask. 

For  like  reasons  it  is  important  to  notice  that  some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  English  MSS.  at  Lambeth 
are  held  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  in  trust  for  the  Public.  The 
circumstances  are  these:  In  the  first  hubbub  of  the  Resto- 
ration, certain  persons  made  a turbulent  entry  into 
the  office  (situated  in  Broad  Street,  London)  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Church  Lands,  where  the  records, 
books,  and  surveys,  relating  to  Bishops’  and  Deans’  and 
Chapters’  Lands,  were  kept,  for  His  Majesty’s  service 
and  the  Public,  putting  the  officers  out  of  possession, 
sealing  up  the  doors,  breaking  open  the  locks  of  se- 
veral rooms  where  the  Records  were, . . . and  daily  ran- 
sacking among  them,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  thousands 
of  persons  concerned  therein.”  Such  was  the  information 
given  to  the  House  ofCommons  onthe6thofAugustl660, 
and  entered  on  its  Journals:  The  House  at  the  same  time 
making  order  that  the  delinquents  should  return  all  such 
surveys  and  other  records  to  the  office  aforesaid;  and 
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subsequently  (16  May  1682)  further  ordering  “'that  all 
siudi  surveys,  recoi’ds,  and  writings  concerning  the  Arch- 
bishopricks,  and  Bishopricks,  and  Deans  and  Chapters, 
which  are  in  their  hands,  be  delivered  unto  ...the  Lord 
.\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  desiredto  take  care  for 
the  preservation  thereof.”  Power  being  given  to  him  to 
return,  at  his  discretion,  such  documents  as  might  appear 
to  belong  more  fitly  to  the  Bishops  and  Chapters  concern- 
ed. The  documents  remaining  at  Lambeth  are  of  great 
value.  They  are  partly  originals,  and  partly  contempo- 
raneous and  attested  transcripts.  But  authenticated 
copies  of  both  are  alike  admissible  as  evidence  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
enrolled  in  177.^. 

These  surveys  describe  with  great  fullness  the  nature, 
extent,  value,  and  the  then  present  condition  of  Church 
property.  They  were  taken  at  fii'st,  by  the  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
theParliamentof  the  Commonwealth  ofEngland,  between 
the  years  1646  and  1650.  They  contain,  incidentally, 
many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, the  state  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  discipline, 
and  even  materials  for  the  individual  biography  of  notable 
clergymen.  Lambeth  Library  is  also  rich  in  other  docu- 
ments of  literature,  but  ofdifferent  periods,  and  otherwise 
acquired. 

Printed  books,  too,  seem  at  this  period  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Lambeth  Palace  as  a place  of  public  deposit, 
if  we  may  trust  Aubrey's  account  of  the  disposal  of  part 
of  those  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  the  writer  of  Mer- 
curius  Aulicus,  and  one  of  those  few  rough- weather 
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Royalists  who  were  allowed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Restoration. 

The  general  collection  ofmanuscriptsis  well  furnished 
in  the  historical  department.  It  includes  a series  of 
Papal  bulls,  many  Royal  letters,  and  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  State  papers  and  other  documents,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Charles  I. 
Lord  Burghley’s  papers , as  we  have  seen  already,  are 
widely  scattered.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  met  with 
here.  Manuscripts,  relating  more  especially  to  the  his- 
tory of  continental  Europe,  are  in  considerable  number. 

The  Biblical  MSS. — others  than  those  mentioned  in 
connection  withtheTurkish  mission  of  1800 — are  many 
and  choice.  Amongst  them  a Latin  version  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, elaborately  illuminated,  and  an  early  French 
version  and  exposition  of  the  same  book,  are  remark- 
able. There  arc  line  copies  of  the  Commentaries  of 
St.  Augustine  on  Genesis;  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on 
Matthew;  of  Beda  on  several  books;  and  a noble  series 
of  Psalters,  Missals,  and  Martyrologigs. 

A curious  volume  ofpapei’s,  some  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  and  others  had  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  is  here  preserved,  after  having  been  literally 
snatched  from  the  fire.  By  some  chance,  it  had  been 
concealed  beneath  some  private  documents  in  a box 
which  Archbishop  Tenison  had  directed  his  Executors 
to  burn  without  opening.  By  accident,  the  box  burst 
on  the  fire  in  time  to  discover  and  to  save  the  volume. 
Besides  papers  in  the  autograph  of  Laud,  it  contains 
others  by  Archbishops  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  and  by 
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Cliillingwoftli.  Here,  too,  is  the  Correspondence  of 
Anthonv  Bacon,  in  sixteen  volumes,  and  some  of  the 
letters  of  his  illustrious  brother.  Some  noticeable  MS. 
Voyages  and  Travels  also  occur.  But  to  attempt  even 
the  briefest  indic:ition  of  all  the  MS.  treasures  at  Lam- 
beth would  be  a formidable  task.  The  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection has  been  well  catalogued  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  .1. 
Todd,  the  editor  of  (’haucer. 

The  department  of  Printed  Books  extends  over  nearly 
all  sections  of  literature.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
Cathedral  Libraries,  Theology  and  British  History  an' 
the  richest  classes.  Next  to  these  comes  the  ancient 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  number  of 
printed  books  is  said  to  have  been  14,.">22  volumes,  and 
that  of  MSS.  617.  The  number  at  present  (1858)  is, 
of  the  former,  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  and  of  the 
latter  about  1200. 

The  scries  of  printed  Bibles  includes  the  Polyglotts 
of  London  and  Antwerp;  the  Naples  Penlalcuch  of  1491; 
the  Soncino  Joshua,  Judges,  Saiuuel,  and  A’lW/s, of  1485; 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Stephanns  (1543);  both  the  Stras- 
burgh  Greek  Bibles  of  1526;  .an  extensive  series  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate;  and  a noble  collection  both  of  cri- 
tical editions  and  of  early  versions  in  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  of  the  East.  Those  in  English 
Ifcgin  with  the  lirst  Bible  (Coverdale’s  of  1535),  and 
with  the  third  revision  of  the  first  (complete)  New 
Testament  (Tynd.ale’s  of  1536);  include  a superb  pivsen- 
tation  copy  of  the  Cranmer  Bible  (Richard  Jiigge,  bound 
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in  five  volumes);  and  a choice  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Genevan  \ew  Testament  (Conrad  Badius,  1557); 
and  end  with  an  extraordinary’  series  of  Psalters,  Mr. 
Botfield's  list  of  which  looks  exhaustive,  though  it  con- 
tains but  a selection  from  the  whole  number  preserved 
at  Lambeth.  All  the  important  English  Liturgies  ap- 
pear, of  course,  in  similar  completeness.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Church;  the  great  controversialists  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  the  illustrious 
array  of  Englush  divines  of  all  periods  are  well  collected, 
but  the  muster  of  the  later  foreign  divines  is  scanty. 

The  general  History  of  the  Church  appears  to  be 
almost  as  well  represented  as  are  our  national  annals. 
Those  political  tracts  which  form  so  indispensable  and 
so  costly  a portion  of  any  Library  deserving  to  be  called 
historical,  have  here  been  cared  for,  not  alone  when 
they  had  to  be  collected  for  licensing  purposes,  but,  in 
later  days,  when  the  task  must  needs  have  been  toilsome. 

The  Lambeth  copy  of  Archbishop  Parker,  De  anti- 
quitale  Ecclesiw  Britannicce,  is  filled  with  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  John  Parker,  the  Archbishop's  son.  In 
it  there  also  occur  important  illustrative  documents. 
As  is  well  known,  there  arc  many  variations*  amongst 
the  few  extant  copies  of  this  rare  book , usually  re- 
garded as  the  first  ever  j)rinted  in  England  expressly 
for  private  circulation.  The  present  copy  appears  to  be 
complete.  It  was  missing  from  the  Library  for  nearly 
forty  years  prior  to  its  recovery  (by  the  gift  ol’  Trevoi-. 
Bishop  of  Durham),  in  1757. 

* Mr.  Martin  think.s  that  not  even  any  two  copies  are  alike.  (Hihlio- 
yraphiral  Cntnlog^if  nf  Rooks  prirntsiy  printed^  b,) 
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Another  volume  (but  one  of  much  less  value)  has  a 
curious  story.  About  the  year  1G72,  a copy  of  The 
Works  of  King  Charles  I.  was  seized  on  board  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  and  delivered  to  the  “Holy  Inquisition,”  by 
whose  order  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  English 
priests,  “ to  be  perused  and  corrected  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Index  Expurgalorius.  Thus  corrected  it  was 
given  to  Barnaby  Crafford,  English  merchant  there, 
and  by  him  it  was  given  to  me  [Zachary  Cradock,  the 
writer  of  this  MS.  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume],., 
and  by  me,  as  I then  received  it,  to  the  Library  at  Lam- 
beth, to  be  there  preser\  ed.”  Cradock  had  been  preacher 
to  tlie  English  congregation  at  Lisbon,  and  his  gift  was 
made  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1C 78.  It  would  be 
curious  to  contrast  the  terrible  criticisms  of  Milton 
with  those  of  the  inquisitorial  censors.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, shone  chiefly  in  simple  erasure. 

The  first  fourteen  chapters  of  The  Ac^s  of  the  Apostles, 
in  English  metre  with  musical  notes,  by  Christopher 
Tye  (printed  by  Nicholas  Hill  for  William  Seres,  Lend. 
iri5.3,  1 2mo.),  is  another  curiosity.  Dr.  Tye  describes 
his  version  as  intended  for  students  “ to  synge  and  also 
to  play  upon  the  lute,  veiy  necessarye  after  theyr 
studye  to  fyle  their  w^yttes,  and  also  for  all  Christians 
that  cannot  synge  to  reade  the  good  and  godlye  storyes 
of  the  lyves  of  Christ  hys  appostles.”  It  has  a metri- 
cal dedicatory  preface  to  King  Edw’ard  VI. 

Archbishop  Seeker’s  bequest  added  to  the  Lambeth 
Library  some  specific  collections  of  importance.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a scries  of  sermons  of  great 
extent  and  of  a most  catholic  comprehensiveness.  It 
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included  the  leading  Nonconformist  divines  of  various 
denominations , as  well  as  those  of  all  sections  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Another  characteristic  feature  of 
this  bequest  is  a series  of  tracts,  ranging  in  date  from 
1715  to  17G8,  which  abounds  in  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  that  momentous  period  in  our  national  annals. 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  esteemed  Historian  of  Leicestershire, 
shortly  afterwards  made  a useful  addition  to  this  Li- 
brary in  the  same  department. 

The  Catalogues  are  numerous,  but,  for  the  most 
part , unprinted.  Bishop  Gibson's  fonns  the  basis  of  that 
still  in  use,  as  respects  the  general  collection.  It  was 
largely  augmented  by  his  successors,  Drs.  Wilkins  and 
Ducarel.  An  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  tracts  was  also 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  1773,  in  three  folio  vol- 
umes. Of  the  early  printed  books  in  the  Library,  Dr. 
Maitland  published  two  hsts,  in  1843  and  1845.  Mr. 
Todd’s  catalogue  of  the  MSS.,  printed  in  1812,  has 
been  previously  noticed.  There  is  also  an  elaborate 
MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Records  and  Charters  contained 
in  the  collection,  which  fills  a long  series  of  volumes.* 

* Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons;  G AuguKt  16G0;  IG  May 
1G82;  Topham’B  Account  of  the  Manuscripts  at  Lambeth  in  the  Reports 
from  Select  Committee  on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kimjdom  (1800), 
387>389;  Hunter,  Report  on  the  Parliamentary  Surveys^  etc.,  printed 
in  the  General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records 
(1837),  392-413;  Repertorium  Bibliogrnphicum  (1819),  93-lOG;  Botfiold, 
Notes  on  Cathedral  Libraries  (1849),  189-258;  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating 
to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  (1817-1821),  i,  87-89,  181-221;  Singer, 
Life  of  Selden  (1847),  93-94;  JCestminstcr  Review  (July,  1827),  vUi,  110; 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Ce«/«ry,  vi,  394;  Aubrey's 
Lives,  247;  Ducarel,  History  of  Lambeth  Palace,  74-76;  Maitland,  //i«- 
tory  of  London  (2nd  edit,  by  Eiitick,  1775),  1287;  NicoUoii,  KngtiJi  His- 
torical Library,  preface. 
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Ki  quia  mlima  saiiiroa  et  imiociu'4 , tcdein  jadicaiuli 
ronareiidpre,  ct  boueaUitem  jiidioandi  »ibi  pr»siun‘-«rii, 
nlto  rorruit,  quia  voUrc  sataKit,  anicquam  peitnaH 
aisumal,  «t  qtii  tall  Jiidiraadi  dfdrrit  |>er- 

tudp  crit,  ar  ai  gladiuni  poaerit  i»  laauu  furit-ntia. 

nKsf*Toi(,  t)f  Lt$ihu$  ft  t'ontuetudiHibnt  AitffUtr 
libri  e.  x«  ION. 


Th«r<*  ia  no  voluTnc  relating  to  Jnriaprudenre  which 
iaa)r  not  ou  some  occaaioa  be  ralU<l  to  uur  iuai»tanrc. 
from  (he  ancient  text  of  Ri^ctnti  and  the  JfiVror,  down 
to  th^  latest  pamphlet  discussion.  For  such  is  the 
iiihniie  shape  which  huainens  aMumes.  that  qucsiloiia 
may  arise  which  rei|uire  research  the  roost  widely  re- 
mote from  the  romraoii  line  of  study,  and  remove  the 
practitioner,  perhaps , |o  some  unexplored  corner. 

Tkf  Amrrican  Juntt. 


§ I. — Thk  Liiikary  ok  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Library  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing 
Lil>raries  tif  London.  It  dates  from  1497,  when  John 
Nethersale,  a meinher  of  tlie  Society,  made  a bequest 
towards  the  building  of  a Library  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  of  the  laws  of  England.  The  building  thus 
founded  (or  aideil)  ap]jears  to  have  been  eomjjletod 
ill  IfiOH. 
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But  no  vigorous  measures  for  the  ailec|uute  collection 
of  books  seem  to  have  been  taken  until  the  expiration 
of  a century  from  the  date  last  mentioned.  In  1G08,  a 
Minute  is  recorded  to  the  effect  that  “because  the  Li- 
brary is  not  well  furnished  with  books,  it  is  ordered 
that  for  the  more  .speedy  doing  thereof,  every  one  that 
shall  henceforth  be  called  to  the  Bench  in  this  Society 
shall  give  twenty  shillings  towards  the  buying  of  books 
for  the  Library;  and  everyone  henceforth  called  to  the 
Bar,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  all  which  sums 
are  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hadde,  who  for  the 
better  ordering  of  the  said  Library  was  then  made 
Master  thereof.”  The  office  thus  erected  is  now  held 
by  every  Bencher  in  annual  rotation.' 

Among  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Library  occur  Ranulph  Cholmeley,  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  John  Bris- 
coe; Miles  Corbet;  and  Sir  Roper  Owen.  Dr.  Donne  and 
Archbishop  Ussher  honoured  it  with  presentation  co- 
pies, “ear  dono  mlhoris."  William  Prynne  repeatedly 
augmented  the  collection,  as  well  with  the  old  authors 
whom  he  loved,  as  with  the  multifarious  productions 
of  his  own  indefatigable  pen.  But  the  donor  whose  gift 
has  almost  cast  into  the  shade  all  preceding  bene- 
factions is  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  his  last  Will  that  il- 
lustrious judge  wrote  thus: — 


* Herbert,  Antojuitie>*  of  the  Inm*  nf  003;  Spilsbury, 

/««,  126,  127.  There  are  ifcveral  subsequent  cntricK , Uireeting  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  by  Hadde,  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  various 
books,  as,  for  example,  of  Fict'fj  of  the  Corpus  Juris  OViVis,  the  Corpus 
Juris  Cauonieit  and  the  like. 
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“As  a testimony  of  my  honour  and  respect  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn , where  I had  the  greatest  part 
of  my  education,  I give  and  bequeath  to  that  honour- 
able Society  the  several  manuscript  books  contained 
in  a Schedule  annexed  to  my  Will.  They  are  a treas- 
ure worth  the  having  and  keeping,  which  I have  been 
near  forty  years  in  gathering  with  very  great  industry 
and  expense.  My  desire  is  that  they  be  kept  safe  and 
altogether  in  remembrance  of  me.  They  are  fit  to  be 
bound  in  leather,  and  chained  and  kept  in  archives. 
I desire  they  may  not  be  lent  out,  or  disposed  of;  only 
if  I happen  hereafter  to  have  any  of  my  posterity  of 
that  Society  that  desires  to  transcribe  any  particular 
book,  and  gives  very  good  security  to  restore  it  again 
within  a prefixed  time,  such  as  the  Benchers  of  that 
Society  in  Council  shall  approve  of,  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  only  one  book  at  one  time  may  be  lent  out 
to  them  by  the  Society.  They  are  a treasure  not  fit  for 
every  man’s  view,  nor  is  evciy  man  capable  of  making 
use  of  them.  Oidy  I would  have  nothing  of  these  books 
printed,  hut  entirely  preserved  together,  for  the  use 
of  the  industrious  learned  members  of  that  worthy 
Society.” 

The  collection  thus  bequeathed  includes  a consider- 
able series  of  State  papers  and  Records,  many  of  which 
were  transcribed  from  the  original  rolls  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale’s  direction,  and  some  of  them  by  his  own 
hand.  The  Reports,  legal  Common  Place  Books,  and 
other  professional  MSS.,  are,  of  course,  numerous.  There 
are  several  early  Chronicles  and  antiquarian  Collectanea 
of  various  kinds.  Many  precious  volumes  compiled  by 
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Selden  are  here  preserved.  They  include  portions  of  his 
Correspondence,  and  a fragment  of  an  intended  auto- 
biography. Amongst  other  valuable  matter,  there  are 
here  materials  for  important  additions  to  the  Titles  of 
Honour.  There  are  also  transcripts  from  the  historical 
collections  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous papers  is  a catalogue  of  MSS.  obtained  for  the 
Library  of  the  King  of  France  by  a French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  which  was  transmitted  to  Selden 
from  Paris  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Besides  the  Hale  MSS.,  this  Library  includes  those  of 
Serjeant  Maynard,  of  John  Coxe,  Esq.,  a Bencher  of 
the  Society,  and  of  Seiqeant  Hill;  as  well  as  many 
others  which  have  accrued  by  occasional  gifts  or  by 
purchase.  Of  some  of  the  minor  accessions,  the  mode 
of  ac(juisition  cannot  now  be  traced.  This,  for  example, 
is  the  case  with  a volume  which  finds  itself  in  some- 
what unwonted  company, — a collection  of  early  Eng- 
lish metrical  romances , apparently  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  onlytoken  of  former  possessorship 
traceable  in  this  MS.  is  the  signature  in  an  Elizabethan 
hand,  “Anthony  Foster,”  a name  (it  may  be  remarked) 
which  was  stigmatized  in  the  once  famous  “Father 
Parson’s  green  coat,”  and  is  now  undesirably  immorta- 
lized in  Kenilworth. 

The  manuscripts  given  by  Mr.  Coxe  were  accompa- 
nied by  a valuable  Library  of  printed  books,  amounting 
to  about  5000  volmnes,  and  embracing  a diversified 
range  of  subjects.  The  next  place  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  in  the  roll  of  benefactors , belongs  to  Mr. 
Charles  Purton  Cooper,  another  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
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Inn , and  for  several  years  Secretaiy  to  the  late  Com- 
missioners on  the  Public  Records. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  for  many  years  collected — in  addition 
to  a general  Libraiy  of  considerable  extent — the  vast 
literature  of  the  Civil  Law ; the  Codes  and  legal  compi- 
lations of  the  chief  European  countries,  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  the  best  commentaries 
and  practical  treatises  on  Continental  Jurisprudence  of 
all  periods,  and  on  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
legal  collection  extended  to  nearly  2000  volumes,  and 
was,  in  1843,  presented  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Additions  to  it  have  been  already  made  by  purchase, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time;  so  that  eventually  this  Library  will  possess  an 
unrivalled  series  of  books  on  such  subjects. 

Among  the  recent  miscellaneous  purchases  is  a vo- 
lume , by  a famous  author  and  on  a famous  subject, 
which  is  believed  to  be  unique.  It  forms  the  General 
Introduction  to  Prynne’s  “Records,”  or  Exact  History 
of  the  Popes  intolerable  usurpations  upon  the  Liberties  of 
the  Kings  and  Subjects  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  three 
volumes  which  compose  the  body  of  the  book  itself  are 
of  extreme  rarity , in  a complete  shape , a large  portion 
of  the  impression  having  been  burnt  in  the.  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. Of  the  introductory  volume  the  author  speaks 
as  “not  yet  completed,  swelling  to  an  entire  tome;" 
and  it  was  supposed  to  hav'C  entirely  perished,  until  a 
copy  was  found  to  be  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  at  Stowe.  It  was  never  completed,  but 
ends  abruptly  at  page  400 , in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 
The  three  completed  volumes  had  been  given  to  Lin- 
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coin’s  Inn  liy  the  donor  himself.  The  present  Bench 
wisely  determined,  on  occasion  of  the  sale  of  theStowe 
Library,  in  1849,  that,  whatever  its  cost,  the  Intro- 
duction should  rejoin  its  companions.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds  was  the  prize  which  had  to  be 
paid  for  the  two  hundred  fragmentary  leaves. 

The  present  contents  of  the  Library  exceed  28,000 
volumes.  Few  collections  in  the  world  are  more  hand- 
somely housed.  It  is  approached  by  a noble  vestibule 
and  corridor.  A fine  window  of  stained  glass  faces  the 
visitor  on  his  entrance,  and  claims  the  firat  expressions 
of  admiration.  He  then  finds  that  he  is  in  a hall,  ninety 
feet  long, — the  oriels  included, — forty  feet  broad,  and 
forty-four  feet  high,  with  an  open  oak-roof  of  striking 
originality  in  design , and  filled  with  book-cases  brought 
out  into  projecting  piers , so  as  to  form  recesses  of  di- 
mensions so  restricted  as  not  to  injure — as  such  reces- 
ses often  do — the  proportions  of  the  apartment.  Light 
iron  gajleries  run  in  double  tier,  so  as  to  give  conve- 
nient access  to  the  upper  books.  Spiral  staircases  at 
each  corner  give  access  to  the  lower  tier,  and  stone- 
staircases  at  the  end  of  the  room  to  the  upper  tier. 
The  warming  is  by  hot-water  pipes  carried  along  the 
floor,  beneath  iron  gratings.  The  Library,  like  the  new 
Hall  which  forms  so  remarkable  an  adornment  of  the 
finest  square  that  London  can  boast  of,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  was  completed  in  1845. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  reflects  much  credit 
on  Mr.  Spilsbury,  the  present  able  Librarian,  who  has 
himself  described  the  sequence  of  the  several  classes  in 
the.se  terms;  “On  taking  a survey  of  the  Library  from 
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• BOOK  111.  the  last  oriel  ...  the  treatises  on  English  Jurisprudence 
The  ubrnric.  of  may  bc  observed  in  the  first  recess  on  the  left.  In  the 
Court.  next  are  the  Reports  of  Cases  argued  in  all  the  Courts 
of  Law,  with  the  decision  of  the  judges,  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  This  division  also  contains  a large  col- 
lection of  American  Reports,  some  treatises  on  Ameri- 
can Law , and  on  the  Law  of  India.  The  shelves  of  the 
next  division  are  occupied  with  the  Journals  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ...  and  a complete  collection  of 
Cases  heard  on  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords , from 
the  year  1664.  In  the  next  recess  is  contained  a col- 
lection of  the  Statutes  of  the  Bealm^ . . . works  relating  to 
the  English  Constitution  and  Parliament;  and  a large 
collection  of  Trials.  In  the  last  recess  on  this  side  are 
found  sets  of  the  Annual  Register,  Gentlemans  Magazine, 
and  works  in  various  branches  of  English  literature. 

. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  again  beginning  from 
the  last  window,  the  first  recess  is  occupied  with  the 
books  on  Foreign  and  Civil  Law,  presented  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  next  is  divided  between  Foreign  Law  and 
Foreign  History.  The  middle  recess  is  appropriated  to 
English  History  and  Topography.  The  next  recess  con- 
tains Greek  arid  Latin  Classics;  Encyclopajdias ; Dictio- 
naries and  other  works  in  Philology  and  Bibliography. 
The  last  recess  is  devoted  to  Theology.  The  Upj>er 
Galleries  contain  the  remainder  of  the  works  on  Law, 
and  the  great  historical  collections,  such  as  Graevius, 
Muratori,  and  the  like.  The  MSS.  occupy  two  small 
rooms  which  are  entered  from  the  South  Gallery. ' 

* Herbert,  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (1804),  303,  seqq.;  Spils' 
burv,  Lincoln's  Inn^  itifk  an  account  of  the  Library  (1850),  111-322; 
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An  elaborate  catalogue  of  them  was  compiled,  in 
1836,  by  Mr.Hunter,  and  printed  bythe  Commissioners 
on  the  Public  Records.  Of  the  printed  books  there  is 
a good  catalogue,  in  manuscript,  compiled  byMr.Spils- 
bury.  For  literary  purposes  access  may  be  obtained  to 
the  Library,  without  difficulty,  on  proper  application. 

§ II. — The  L1BRARIE.S  OK  THE  Middle  and 
Inner  Te.mple. 

The  Library  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  founded  by 
Robert  Ashley,  Esq.,  by  Will,  dated  27  September, 
1641.  He  bequeathed  his  own  collection;  theprocceds 
of  the  sale  of  part  of  his  personal  estate ; and  the  sum 
of  £300,  in  money.  A century  afterwards  (1738),  the 
Library  contained  about  4000  volumes  “in  most  branches 
of  literature,  but  more  especially  in  Law  and  Parlia- 
mentary affairs.”  The  chief  benefaction  it  had  received 
was  that  of  William  Petyt,  the  eminent  legal  antiquary, 
who  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  for  the  increase  of  the 
collection.  More  recently  it  has  been  augmented  by  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell.  The  present  number 
of  volumes  is  stated  to  be  about  20,000.  A printed  ca- 
talogue appeared  in  1845.  The  manuscripts  are  few 
and  of  small  importance. 

The  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  not  so  well  fur- 
nished with  printed  books  as  that  of  tHe  Middle  Temple, 
but  it  is  much  richer  in  manuscripts.  As  we  have  seen 

(ieneral  Ileport  0/  the  CommissionerB  on  the  Public  Itecords  (1837),  352 — 
391;  Burnet,  Life  of  Sir  Mattheuy  Hale,  Appendix;  Catalogue  of  books 
on  Foreign  Law,  founded  otl  the  Collection  presented  by  C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq., 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (1849),  passim. 
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already,  it  had  once  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
tlie  noble  collection  of  Selden — the  most  illustrious 
member  this  Society  can  boast  of — but  lost  it;  much 
to  the  gain  of  learning,  in  the  increased  accessibility 
afforded  by  the  Bodleian.  The  principal  treasures  arc 
the  MSS.  collected  by  Petyt,  the  benefactor  of  the  sister 
Society. 

Petyt  bequeathed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  us  to  its 
neighbour,  the  like  sum  of  fifty  pounds.  His  collection 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Public,  but  left  the  precise  method 
of  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect  to  the  discretion  of 
his  Executors.  To  secure  the  preservation  of  the  manu- 
scripts , he  also  gave  the  sum  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  towards  building  or  buying  a suitable  receptacle. 
It  was  by  the  resolve  of  the  Trustees  that  both  books 
and  money  were  assigned  to  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  on  condition  that  a room  should  be  built  or 
provided  for  their  reception,  and  that  the  Public  should 
have  free  access.  To  this  portion  of  theLibrary,  there- 
fore, students  are  admissible  as  of  right.  The  Petyt 
collection  was  transferred  in  1707.  Daincs  Barrington, 
in  his  valuable  work,  entitled.  Observations  on  the  Sta- 
tutes, has  borne  high  testimony  to  their  value.' 

The  Libraries  of  the  other  Inns  of  Court  are  compa- 
ratively unimportant.  That  of  Gray’s  Inn  is  the  most 
respectable  of  them. 

' Herbert,  Atifitjuifies  nf  th<;  /nM  of  Court,  ‘JG",  *208;  Muitlaml,  //»#- 
tor^  of  London  (Kntick’s  edition),  1287. 
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....  Hyd^.  Clifford,  and  Danby  ....  found  a rarlia- 
meat  full  of  lowd  younf^  raen,  rboaeii  by  a furious 
people,  ill  ipite  lo  th«  PuHlans,  wiioar  severity  had 

(Ih^uitted  them Many  knew  not  what  they  did, 

when  they  made  the  Act  for  Corporationa,  by  which 
the  icreateat  part  of  the  nation  was  brought  under  the 
worst  men  in  it,  drunk  or  sober. 

ALor.Rxox  8rt)KRY,  fHicourtfi  on  ffor^mmrnt  (Hollis' 
edition),  p.  M>2. 


SfivKRAL  of  the  ancient  Corporate  Towns  of  England 
jx)8sess  Libraries,  which  were  originally  founded — 
either  by  the  nuinificence  of  individuals,  or  by  a public 
and  joint-stock  contribution, — and  then  entrusted  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  respective  municipalities.  Most 
of  these  Libraries  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  At  that  period,  studious  and  even 
learned  men  were  occasionally  seen  to  take  their  share 
in  the  business  of  Town  Councils.  Others,  sitting  with 
them,  who  laid  no  claim  to  distinction  of  this  sort, 
were  forward  to  show  their  respect  for  it.  No  very 
elaborate  argument  was  thought  necessary  to  prove 
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COOK  111-  that  all  the  townspeople  had  a common  interest  in  the 
The  Older  Liiiiii-  provision  of  facilities  for  study ; or  that  this  common 
To.li..  interest  was  \vholly  independent  of  gradations  in  social 
position. 

But  this  recognition  of  a common  want  which  we 
find  to  have  been  made  in  several  towns  at  nearly  the 
same  period,  was  soon -checked  in  its  natural  results 
by  the  political  strife  then  fast  gathering  head.  The 
temporary  lull  in  the  great  struggle,  which  occurred 
oiitciierkod  b,  between  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  call  of  William 

the  ClrU  Wars,  «/-v  • ^iii*ii**/* 

.nd  prodigwy  of  of  Orangc , IS  too  full  of  public  infamy  to  admit  of  sur- 

the  Uestoration.  , .....  oi  t itti 

prise  that  the  municipalities  of  the  day  had  little  at- 
tention to  bestow  on  trusts  of  this  kind.  Algernon  Syd- 
ney has  truly  depicted  the  then  state  of  things,  in  his 
Nogioci  by  Cor-  incisivc  way,  by  the  statement  that  “the  greatest  part 
literary  tniits.  of  the  nation  was  brought  under  the  power  of  the  worst 
men  in  it.”  A fact  so  pregnant  leaves  small  room  for 
wonder  that  scarcely  one  of  these  Municipal  Libraries 
was  even  decently  cared  for. 

Norwich,  Leicester,  and  Bristol,  may  here  serve  as 
sufficient  examples  of  the  treatment  of  Town  Libraries 
by  Corporations  of  such  a stamp.  Each  of  them  pos- 
sessed a Libraiy  founded  within  the  first  third  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  which 
has  the  pre-eminence  in  neglect  of  its  advantage,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  Norwich,  at  least,  has  had  a 
near  jirospect  of  distancing,  in  the  present  generation, 
the  supinencss  and  puerility  of  a past  one. 
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§.  1.  Thk  City  Library  ok  Norwich. 

This  Library  was  commenced  in  the  year  1608, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Pettus.  It  seems  to 
have  enlisted  very  general  good  will  in  its  favour.  The 
donation-book  records,  in  all,  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  a hundred  and  forty-four  donors.  Most  of  the 
gifts,  however,  were  small.  The  most  important  be- 
quests appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Ireland,  in  1692,  and  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson, 
in  1714. 

The  distinguished  but  eccentric  antiquary  Peter  Le 
Neve  (Norroy)  is  said  to  have  directed  the  preservation 
in  Norwich,  for  public  use,  of  his  extensive  and  curious 
collections  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the 
county.  There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  impeded  his  purpose.  Bishop  Tan- 
ner, one  of  his  Executors,  says  expressly:  “Part  of  his 
Will  relates  to  the  putting  his  papers  into  some  Public 
Library  at  Norwich.”  Subsequently,  the  Bishop  writes 
to  Dr.  Rawlinson:  “There  was  an  ugly  codicil,  made  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  in  fav'our  of  his  wife,  upon 
which  she  set  up  a claim  for  several  of  his  Norfolk  col- 
lections, and  hindered  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his 
Will.”  ...  “But  I have  hopes,”  he  adds,  “that  she  is 
coming  into  better  temper,  and  will  let  us  perform  our 
trust  without  entering  into  a Chancery  suit.”  The  lady, 
however,  persisted.  The  Library,  or  great  part  of  it, 
was  sold  by  auction,  in  1731.  Some  of  the  Norfolk 
MSS.  had  already  passed,  with  the  fair  widow  herself, 
into  the  possession  of  “Honest  Tom  Martin  ofPalgrave,” 
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and  he  secm.s  to  have  bought  more  of  them  at  tlie  sale. 
Others  were  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Some 
MSS.  of  a different  class  were  bought  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  now  fonti  part  of  the  Harleian  collection 
in  the  Briti.sh  Museum.  Martin’s  books  were  dispersed, 
in  their  turn,  and  several  of  them  are  in  the  Chetham 
Library  at  Manchester. 

Amongst  the  old  books  in  the  Norwich  Library  arc 
the  Polyglott  Bibles  of  Antwerp  and  London;  Taver- 
ner’s English  Bible  of  l.o49;  many  fine  specimens  of 
early  English  Topography;  choice  copies  of  Hakluyt. 
Purchas,  and  of  many  of  our  national  Chronicles.  In 
short,  though  small,  it  is  a curious  and  valuable  col- 
lection. But  the  Coi*poration  of  a byegone  day  betrayed 
its  trust  by  permitting  it  to  pass  into  the  custody  of  a 
private  Society,  and  the  Society  thus  illegitimately  fa- 
voured has  tried  hard  to  induce  the  present  Corpora- 
tion to  follow  in  the  old  track. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a recent  Act  of  Parliament 
— the  “Public  Libraries  Act,” — the  history  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a subsequent  chajiter, — a majority  of 
the  Corporation  has,  after  much  discussion,detcrmincd  to 
repair  the  laches  of  its  predecessor  by  reclaiming  the 
two  thousand  volumes  thus  temj)orarily  alienated,  but 
has  met  with  sturdy  opposition  on  pretexts  the  most 
futile.  The  opponents  may  tell  their  own  story,  which 
to  an  observant  reader  carries  its  refutation  on  its 
face.  It  is  framed,  as  a Memorial  to  the  City  Council, 
in  the  following  terms: — 
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Tu  thf-  .I/ayor,  Aldfrmt-n^  and  CiHzens  of  AWiriVA,  im  Council 

assembled..  Chapter  XV. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sonrich  Public  Library  ^•‘**^*’  Libra- 

^ rifa  of  Knglbh 

Shcwoth, — That  at  a quarterly  assembly  of  the  Corporation,  Towna. 
held  June  19th,  1815,  a certain  Report  of  the  Library  Committee 
was  agreed  to,  an<l  consent  given  for  the  City  books  to  be  taken 
to  the  Public  Library  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Committee. 

That  your  memorialists  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  apply  to  the  Council  for  power  to  remove  the 
City  books  to  the  Free  Library. 

That  upon  the  faith  of  their  tenure  of  these  books,  as  long 
as  the'  conditions  imposed  were  satisfactorily  complied  with,  va- 
rious sum»  of  money,  to  a considerable  amount,  have  from  time  to 
time  bet^  expended  by  your  memorialists  from  the  funds  of  the 
Public  Library  in  their  preservation. 

That  the  books  of  the  City  Library  have  been  embodied  in  the 
catalogues  of  18*25  and  1847,  under  the  same  scientific  arrange- 
ment as  the  hooks  which  are  the  property  of  the  Public  Library, 
distinguishing  those  which  are  the  property  of  the  Corporation  by 
a prominent  and  appropriate  designation;  and  that  therefore  by 
the  removal  of  the  City  Library,  the  catalogue,  to  which  your 
memorialists  have  recently  published  the  first  appendi.x,  will  be 
rendered  quite  useless,  and  an  expense,  otherwise  uniiCi^essary,  will 
be  incurred. 

That  although  the  books  of  the  City  Library  were  recently 
found  in  a very  dusty  condition;  yet  that  during  the  40  years 
they  have  been  in  the  custody  of  your  memorialists,  they  have 
suffered  no  deterioration  from  damp,  loss,  or  otherwise. 

That  the  contiguity  of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Guildhall  af- 
fords the  greatest  convenience  of  application  to  the  Town  Clerk 
for  permission  to  take  out  books  from  the  City  Library,  and  of 
the  ac4‘es8  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  to  inspect 
their  property. 

That  it  is  in  contemplation  to  place  a fire  in  the  room  appro- 
printed  to  the  City  Library,  and  further  to  improve  it  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a large  bay-window,  which  will  make  it  a light  and 
cheerful  place  for  all  who  need  reference  to  these  ancent  and  valu- 
able books. 

That  yoiir  nicmortalists  venture  to  point  out  the  entire  unsuit- 
ableness, in  their  judgment,  of  works  in  learned  languages,  on 
abstruse  subjects  or  in  black  Tetter,  to  the  objects  of  the  Free  Library. 

And  your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  books  of  the  i 
City  Library  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  in  their  keeping. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Library  Committee. 

Norwich,  Nov.  lOUi,  1856.  G.  W.  W.  FIRTH,  President. 
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BOOK  111.  On  so  puerile  a production  it  were  idle  to  waste 

Cbapl«r  XV.  ^ i i i • • 

Th» oid.r Libr.-  words.  Uiic  remark,  however,  may  be  appropriate  in 

ric>t  of  ...  Pti*  ^ t • PI*  !• 

T„«n.  anticipation  of  the  history  and  objects  ot  the  Act  ot 
Parliament  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Free  City  Library 
of  Norwich  has  been  created.  No  Institution  established 
under  that  Act  can  with  justice  address  itself  to  any 
“ class”  of  the  population  in  particular.  Rate-supported 
Libraries  are  ipso  facto  “Town  Libraries.”  Their  cost  is 
defrayed  by  rate-payers  of  all  degrees.  It  is  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  every  Town-Council  so  to  manage  them 
as  to  make  them  conduce,  in  the  utmost  possible  mea- 
sure, to  the  researches,  the  pursuits,  and  the  profit  of 
every  class  of  the  townspeople.  For  some  readers  it 
may  also  be  desirable  to  add  that  the  so-called  “Public” 
Library  by  whose  managers  this  Memorial  is  drawn 
up,  is  Public  in  name  only. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  may,  I believe,  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  of  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  rescind  it.  As  will 
be  inferred  from  the  recital , the  indirect  importance  of 
the  question  thus  raised,  in  its  relation  to  the  future 
working  of  the  “Public  Libraries  Act”  of  1855,  is  con- 
siderable, however  comparatively  trivial  the  immediate 
point  in  dispute. 

§.  2.  The  City  Library  at  Bristol. 

City  ubr.ry  of  Thc  City  Library  of  Bristol  is  in  orifrin  nearly  con- 

BrUUil.  foomleil  J J J 

b,  Kobori  temporaneous  with  that  of  Norwich,  and  its  ill  fortunes 

Redwood.  ^ 

under  Corporate  management  have  been  very  similar. 
It  was  founded  by  Robert  Redwood,  an  eminent  citizen, 
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in  1614.*  The  fir.st  recoi’ded  proceeding  on  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  Council  Minute: — “Con- 
vocatio  Donius  Consilii  xv.  die  Deceinbris  1613.  It  is 
this  day  agreed  that,  if  Mr.  Roberte  Redwoode  will  give 
his  Lodge  adjoyninge  to  the  Towne  Hall,  neere  the 
Marsh  of  Bristol,  to  the  Mayor  and  Coiurnonalty,  to  be 
converted  to  a Librarye,  or  place  to  put  bookes  for  the 
furtherance  ofLearninge,  then  the  same  shal  be  thanke- 
fully  accepted,  and  that  then  there  shal  be  a (lore  made 
through  the  w’all  on  suche  sorte  as  shal  be  thought 
convenient  by  the  Surveyors  of  the  Landes  of  the 

Cytie, and  that  such  bookes  as  shal  be  gyven  to  the 

Cytie  by  the  reverende  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  or  any  other  well-disposed  person,  for 
the  furnishinge  of  a Library,  shal  be  thaiikefully  ac- 
cepted, and  preserved  in  the  place  aforesayed.” 

The  ne.xt  entry  occurs  in  the  ^layer's  Register  Book 
of  1614.  It  records  that  ‘‘this  year  was  erected  and 
builded  the  Library  in  the  Marsh;  Doctor  Toby  Mat- 
thew and  Robert  Redwood  were  the  founders  thereof, 
and  Richard  Williams,  Vicar  of  St.  Leonards,  was  the 
first  ..  Keeper  thereof.”  The  precise  extent  of  the  aid 
accorded  by  Archbishop  Matthew  does  not  appear,  but 
it  was  obviously  liberal.  He  was  the  son  of  a Bristol 
mercer,  and  had  been  born  on  Bristol  Bridge,  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  covered  with  houses.  His 
gifts  were  described  by  himself  as  intended  “for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  city  by  the  dissemination  of  know- 

* Letten  from  ....  the  Bodleian  ^ ii,  104;  tomirdn  a 

Topographical  History  of  Norfolk ^ iv,  JJ43;  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Eiyhtcenth  Century^  41/i,  416;  Botfiehl,  Notes  on  Libraries^  in  the  Philo- 
bibloii  Miscellanies,  1-10. 
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ledge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a Library  of 
sound  divinity  and  other  learning,  for  the  use  of  the 
Aldermen  and  shopkeepers.  Many  of  the  works  he 
gave  contain,  in  his  autograph,  tlie  words: — 

Tobias  Eboracum. 

Vita  mihi  Christus,  Mors  lucrum. 

The  Archbishop  died  in  1028,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his 
age,  .after  governing  the  See  of  York  for  twenty-two 
years.  His  fellow  labourer  in  the  foundation  of  Bristol 
Library,  Robert  Redwood,  died  two  years  afterwards: 
bequeathing,  as  an  addition  to  his  former  gifts,  ten 
pounds  towards  the  further  augmentation  of  the  Library. 

The  first  entry  of  the  purchase  of  books  by  the  Cor- 
poration occurred  in  1622,  and  runs  thus: — “Paid  Mr. 
Brown  for  117  hooks  for  the  provision  of  the  Library, 
10s  0(/.”  In  1640  there  is  an  entry  of  payment  to 
an  ironmonger  “for  15  dozen  and  a half  of  book-chains 
for  the  Library,  f,Z  17s.  6rf.”  There  are  also  other  en- 
tries which  show  the  enlargement  of  the  Library  build- 
ing, and  the  gift  of  ground  for  the  pnr])ose  by  Richard 
Vickris,  one  of  Redwood’s  Executors.  A long  blank 
ensues. 

In  the  year  1725,  the  then  Librarian  and  V’icar  of 
St.  Leonards,  the  Rev.  Robert  Clarke , called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  City  Council,  by  Memorial,  to  the  fact  that 
“the  Library  was  become  ruinous,  the  books  much 
damaged,  and  in  danger  of  being  spoiled,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  imsafe  for  persons  to  resort  to.”  After  nearly 
fifteen  years'  consideration,  (the  petition  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a “Committee”  with  instructions  to  consider 
and  report,)  it  was  rccoinmended  to  the  Council  that 
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the  Library  should  be  entirely  rebuilt;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  in  1740,  at  an  expense  of  ^1300.  In 
addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Corporation,  private 
liberality  appears  to  have  enlisted  itself  in  the  under- 
taking. The  building  contains  a chimney-piece  which 
is  a noble  specimen  of  the  carving  in  wood  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  choice 
works  which  he  had  retained  in  his  own  gallery  until 
his  death,  and  to  have  been  given  by  the  subsequent 
piu’chaser. 

The  most  considerable  bequest  wdiich  Bristol  Library 
has  received,  possesses  a melancholy  interest,  from  the 
death  of  the  donor  by  his  own  hand.  John  Heylin  was 
a descendant  of  the  well-known  (but  by  no  means  po- 
pular) author  of  Microcosmits,  of  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  and 
of  a host  of  other  laborious  books.  Dr.  Peter  Heylin. 
Although  that  sturdy  divine,  like  many  of  his  brethren, 
lost  his  Library  during  the  Civil  Wars,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  some  of  his  lost  books  were  recovered,  and, 
with  his  subsequent  acquisitions,  inherited  by  his  fa- 
mily. John  Heylin’s  legacy  is  worded  thus; — “I  do 
hereby  give  to  the  Library  in  King  Street  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  same 
City,  all  my  Father's  Dr.  [John]  Heyhn's  manuscripts 
and  manuscript  sermons , and  all  my  Library  of  printed 
books,  which  I judge  may  be  about  fourteen  hundred 
in  number.” 

The  folly  and  scandal  of  converting  the  public-spi- 
rited foundation  of  Redwood  and  Matthew  into  a pri- 
vate Subscription  Library  belongs  to  the  Town  Council 
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of  1773.  The  promoters  of  the  new  institution — laud- 
able in  itself — made  it  one  of  their  first  steps  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  City  Library,  and  in  their  memorial 
to  the  Corporation  coolly  express  their  persuasion  that 
such  “an  attempt  to  promote  Literature  requires  only  to 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  recommend  itself  to  the  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  the  Magistracy.”  Quite  as  coolly 
the  pliant  Corporation  accedes  to  the  request  by  grant- 
ing the  “ use  of  the  Library  House , and  of  the  books 
therein  deposited,”  and  by  expending  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  fittings  and  bookbinding, 
prior  to  the  transfer.  Four  years  later,  a further  sum 
of  three  hundred  poimds  is  expended  in  the  removal  of 
a coachhouse  • and  stables , in  order  to  “ lay  open  the 
said  Librai'y.”  Shortly  afterwards,  the  entrance,  money, 
the  payment  of  which  became  the  preliminary  of  access 
to  the  Library,  was  advanced  by  the  Society  to  four 
guineas.  Another  demand  on  the  public  purse  kept  by 
the  City  Council  followed,  and  was  as  successful  as  be- 
fore. Well  may  the  historian  of  these  transactions  note 
that  they  evince  “the  natural  tendency  of  power  unre- 
strained, or  not  subject  to  public  controul,  to  creep 
into  abuse.”  The  Corporations  created  by  the  Caroli- 
nian politicians  were,  in  truth,  so  many  snug  little  co- 
teries. The  gentlemen  to  whose  discretion  the  Bristol 
(Corporation  had  thus  yielded  up  a sacred  trust,  dis- 
played their  capacity  to  deal  with  it  by  passing  a for- 
mal Resolution,  “That  no  person  keeping  a lodging- 
house,  inn,  tavern,  coffeehouse,  or  other  place  of  public 
entertainment,  be  permitted  to  subscribe  to  thisSocietv." 
So  that  had  William  Roscoe  been  born  in  Bristol,  his 
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father  would  have  been  precluded  from  securing  for 
him  the  advantage  of  access  to  books,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  townspeople  at  large,  by  Redwood,  by 
Archbishop  Matthew,  and  by  Heylin,  even  had  he  been 
willing  to  pay  for  it  an  entrance  fee  of  four  guineas , in 
addition  to  an  annual  subscription.  The  Archbishop, 
too,  we  may  call  to  mind,  expressly  designates  “shop- 
keepers,” as  among  those  he  purposed  to  benefit.  Some 
of  the  authors  of  this  notable  resolution  were  themselves 
simply  shopkeepers  of  a larger  growth — dealers  in  wool, 
tobacco,  or  sugar  in  bulk.  But  they  probably  thought 
with  “ Yellowplush:”  “ IVe  must  draw  the  line  somewhere." 
And  the  race  is  by  no  means  extinct,  or  confined  to 
Somersetshire. 

Encouraged  by  so  much  .success,  attained  by  their 
predecessors,  a subseijuent  Committee  waxed  bolder 
still,  and  applied,  in  1814,  for  such  a lease  of  the 
ground  as  would  give  the  Society  “ a permanent  inter- 
est” in  it.  “The  Citizens,”  says  Mr.  Tovey,  the  recent 
historian  of  the  Library,  “had  a narrow  escape.”  The 
Library  Society  had  no  money,  ...  or  Redwood’s  Li- 
brary, given  to  the  City,  would  have  been  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  a private  Society  for  a thousand 
years,  at  two  shillings  and  five  pence  per  annum.”  ‘ Eleven 
years  later,  this  admirable  Society  capped  its  proceed- 
ings by  addressing  a letter  to  the  Mayor  (signed  “Sa- 
muel Seyer,”  and  dated  .3  May  1826),  requesting  “per- 
mission to  remove  the  City  books  from  the  City  book- 
cases,” to  some  less  conspicuous  part  of  the  building, 
as  it  would  seem,  “in  order  to  make  room  for  books 

• Tovey,  The  Brintof  City  Library ^ ih  /ouudvre  and  bene/actoi«, 
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belonging  to  the  Society.”  This  was  too  mucli  for  the 
complaisance,  even  of  the  old  Corporation,  and  “it  was 
ordered  that  the  said  letter  do  lie  upon  the  table.” 

In  the  year  1848, — the  date  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
of  a greatly  increased  interest  in  Town  Libraries,  in  many 
parts  of  England, — the  attention  of  the  Bristol  Town 
Council  was  called  by  a Memorial  of  Citizens  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  Library.  It  led  to  the 
preparation,  by  a Sub-Committee,  composed  of  the 
then  Mayor  and  some  of  the  leading  Councillors,  of  a 
Report  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “the  Council  con- 
sider the  books  as  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Public, 
and  that,  on  application  to  the  Librarian,  any  inhabitant 
of  the  City  is  entitled  to  peruse  them,  in  that  part  of 
the  Library  appropriated  to  the  custody,  avoiding  inter- 
ference with  the  Bristol  Library  Society,  or  prejudice  to 
the  grants  made  to  that  body.”  The  Council  took  no 
further  steps,  at  that  time,  in  the  matter.  What  has 
subsequently  occurred  belongs  to  the  History  of  the 
“Public  Libraries  Acts”  of  1850  and  1855. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  add,  in  this  place,  that 
the  “Library  Society”  has  received  from  the  public  purse 
of  the  Citizens  of  Bristol  nearly  three  thousand  pounds, 
in  addition  to  the  use,  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  of 
the  City  Library,  built  in  1740,  at  the  cost  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds.  To  the  books  thus  alienated  from  theii’ 
purpose, — that,  namely,  of  becoming  the  foundation  of 
a Public  Library  duly  augmented,  from  time  to  time, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  which  a City  Council,  honest  ly 
discharging  its  self-accepted  trust,  would  have  found 
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available, — no  addition  worthy  of  mention  has  been 
made  during  these  eighty  years.  The  last  accession  having 
accrued  by  the  bequest,  in  1778,  by  the  Rev.  .\le.xander 
Catcott,  of  a small  but  curious  collection  of  “Hutchin- 
sonian”  books,  and  of  works  on  “Natural  History,”  as 
it  was  then  cultivated.  This  bequest  made  the  total 
number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  City,  about  two 
thousand.  Amongst  them  are  important  groups  of 
books  in  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  seven- 
teenth-century French  literature.  The  works  of  the 
Mystical  divines  (which  attracted  so  remarkable  an 
amount  of  attention  in  England  a hundred  years  ago) 
are  numerous,  as  are  also  the  foreign  editions  and  ver- 
sions of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  P'or  early  English  Bibles, 
the  curious  “stranger  in  Bristol”  must  visit  the  Baptist 
('ollege,  or  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  collection  of 
.Mr.  Francis  Fry. 


§.  .8.  The  Town  Library  of  Leicester. 

The  fine  old  Town  of  Leicester — a corporation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  from  an 
earlier  date,  and  even  at  that  time  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations— can  boast  that  its  Corporation  had  intellect 
and  forethought  enough  to  found  a Library,  at  the 
public  charge,  in  the  year  1632.  The  indefatigable 
Archbishop  Williams  (at  that  time  Bishop  of  Lincoln) 
whom  we  have  so  often  met  in  this  path  of  enterprise 
already,  incited  the  Town  Councillors  to  the  effort,  and 
held  out  to  them  his  ever  open  hand.  “There  was,” 
says  the  annalist,  “a  general  and  voluntary  collection 
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throughout  the  Corporation, ....  and  likewise  amongst 
tlie  Mini.sters  and  Clergy  in  every  Deanery  in  the 
county.”  Amongst  the  donors  were  John  Angell,  “pub- 
lique  lecturer  for  the  sayd  burrough,”  Sir  Arthur  Has- 
lerig,  Lady  Beaumont  of  Coleorton,  Sir  Trevor  Williams 
of  Langriley,  William  Heyricke  ofBeaumanoir,and  Tho- 
mas Hayne,  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
The  latter,  whose  character  and  learning  won  the  regard 
ofSelden,  is  described  as  “a  prime  benefactor,  who,  for 
the  love  and  zeal  he  had  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  affection  to  this  Library  ....  gave  by  his  last  Will.... 
all  his  books  [a  few  excepted  which  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Chapter  Library,  then  the  Public  Library,  be  it 
remembered,  of  Westminster],  amounting  to  above  six 
hundred,  — being  worthy  books  both  divine  and  moral, 
and  also  many  ancient  and  modern  Chronicles  and  His- 
torians, hooks  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry,  Dictionaries, 
and  divers  other  Tractates  and  Treatises.”' 

There  was  already  in  Leicester,  attached  to  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Church,  a small  Library  which  had  been  founded 
by  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  President  of  York, 
and,  with  subseijuent  augmentations,  placed  in  that 
Church  “for  the  help  and  benefit  of  ministers  and 
scholars.”  With  the  Bishoj)  of  Lincoln’s  hearty  ap- 
proval, this  little  collection  was  added  to  the  new 

* Hayne  was  a native  of  Thrussington  in  Leicestershire.  There  does 
not  exist,  I think,  any  warrant  for  the  statement  in  the  local  guide-book 
that  he  was  its  “Rector.”  There  is  a portrait  of  him  over  the  Library 
door,  with  the  following  inscription: 

“M.  8.  Hayxr,  qui  inter  eruditos  ct  optimos  nnminari  meruit,...- 
et  prspter  multa  pise  libertatibus  testimonia  passim  collata,  Biblio- 
thecam  banc  supellcctile  libraria  munificc  adornavit. — Ob.  27  Jul. 
a'tat.  64.” 
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Town  Library.  Angell  now  made  a catalomie  of  the  KOOK  III. 

, / ^ ® ('hai.lerXV. 

latter,  which  he  thus  classified: — Thrower Ln.ra. 

> .t  . rm  • . . Kmcn»ii 

Liibn  Xheologici.  T«wiw. 

Libri  Historici. 

Libri  Oratorii  et  Poetici. 

Libri  PhiluBopbict,  Medici , Grammaticales,  et  Matbematici. 

The  aggregate  number  of  H'orAs  included  in  this  ca- 
talogue wa.s  876.  Among  them  were  the  Nuremberg 
Latin  Bible  of  l.'i49;  Stephanus’  Greek  Testament  of 
1550;  the  English  Bibles  of  Tyndale  and  Cranmer; 
the  Kheims  New  Testament  of  1582,  and  some  other 
versions. 

Sir  Henry  Savile’s  Chrysostom  w’as  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dolman,  in  1668.  Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible, 
w’ith  various  biblical  Commentaries  and  Concordances, 
were  given  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman ; shortly  afterwards. 
Archbishop  Tenison  added  Castell’s  Lexicon,  in  1696. 

An  anonymous  donor  gave  what  are  enigmatically  en- 
tered a.s  “Two  MSS.  of  foreign  nations,”  which  have 
since  disappeared.  A few  years  later,  the  name  of 
Humphrey  Wanley  appears  as  the  donor  of  Gale’s  An- 
toninus. Finally,  in  1743,  many  valuable  books  were 
be(pieathed  by  the  Rev.  John  Harryman. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Library  seems  gradually  to  have  sunk  into  careless 
guardianship  and  ultimate  neglect.  The  character  of 
the  guardianship  will  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  it  gravely  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Corporation  that  a certain  Librarian  was  promoted" 
to  be  macebearcr.  Barefaced  depredations  were  com- 
mitted. From  a MS.  Latin  Bible  (on  vellum)  many 
leaves  were  cut  out,  by  and  for  visitors,  and  by  way  of 
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“keepsakes."  An  Arabic  MS.  was  similarly  treated,  and 
a copy  of  Purchas’  Voyages  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Nor  can  such  doings  excite  the  smallest  surprise  when 
we  read  in  the  History  of  Leicestershire  that  several 
hundreds  of  books  were  removed  from  their  places,  and 
thrown  into  a confiised  heap,  in  1793,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  accommodation  for  the  company  invited  by 
a magistrate  of  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the 
“Mayor’s  least;”  the  books  still  remainingin  thatchaotic 
state  when  the  fact  was  published  ten  years  afterwards. 

But  the  chief  treasure  of  the  Library,  the  famous 
Codex  Leicesirensis  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ascribed  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  has  happily  escaped.  This  fine 
MS.  was  part  of  the  bequest  of  Thomas  Hayne.  It  had 
formerly  belonged , with  other  MSS.  of  the  same  class, 
to  William  Clarke,  the  ejected  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 
Thirty  yeai-s  ago,  the  Town  Council  acquired  the  ela- 
borate collation  of  this  MS.  with  the  Oxford  edition  of 
the  Greek  text,  published  in  1G85, — a collation  which 
had  been  made  by  John  Jackson  (the  editor  of  Nova- 
tianus),  with  the  help  of  Tiffin  and  Gee;  became  after- 
wards the  property  of  Ciesar  de  Missy;  and  by  him  was 
lent  to  Wetstein.'  The  Codex  is  in  cursive  letters,  and 
is  partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper. 

With  the  exee[)tion  of  the  volume  just  mentioned,  no 
addition  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  Leicester 
T.ibrary  for  half  a century.  Then  came  a donation  from 
the  late  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  a 

< This  volume  \s  thus  deseribod  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Dc  Missy’s 
Library  (1776),  No.  1617:  *^CoUatio  Codicis  I^iceftrensin  per  Urr.  J.  Jack- 
»on  adticripta  tnaryitie  N,  T.  (/race,  tmpresfi  Oxonit  1675.  Hoc  etit  on'tfi- 
naie  e quo  variantes  lectiones  e«o  S.  T.  in-^eruif  WeMeinun." 
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selection  from  their  publications ; and  a few  minor  gifts. 
The  Town  Council  then  put  this  Library  into  good  con- 
ilition,  but  did  nothing  to  augment  it.  The  Records  of  the 
Town  itself  are  of  great  interest.  They  extend  from  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  are  bound  in  about  forty  vol- 
umes, but — somewhat  strangely,  I think — are  kept  m 
another  Libi-ary.  Very  recently,  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents  have  presented  their  valuable  publications, — 
rich  in  matter  both  of  commercial  and  of  scientific  inter- 
est,— but  there  is  a wide  gap  between  the  old  staple 
and  this  new  importation,  which  must  be  filled  up  by 
local  exertion , if  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  of 
permanent  utility  to  the  good  old  Town.* 


VOOK  III. 
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* Nichols  f History  of  Leicestershire^  pt.  5,  505-510;  Catalogue  of  th- 
hooks  in  the  Town  Library  y Leicester  [184G];  Thirty^secohd  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  concerning  Charities  [1G37],  pt.  5,  7;  Thompson,  Hand-book 
of  Leicester,  61;  Wotsteiii,  Proiogomena  in  Nov.  Test,  Or.,  53;  Tregellcs, 
Introduction  to  the  I'extual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  210;  MS.  notos 
with  wliich  I hiivc  bt'un  obligingly  favoured  by  Mr.  IMant  of  Salford. 
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THE  PAROCHIAL  AND  QUASI-PAROCHIAI. 
LIBRARIES  OF  ENGLAND. 


....Per  secondare  ristruaione  dellc  scuole,  e dar  ngni 
ajnto  al  riero  studioso,  averano  le  Chiene  le  loro 
Bibliotcche,  che  de‘  piu  opportuni  librl  procuroTano 
foawro  arriccbitc.  Di  Panblio  Uartire  dice  San  Giro* 
lamo , che  nell’  ardore  di  ben  corrrdare  la  sacra  Bib* 
lioteca  non  Tolcva  ccdcrc  allc  preinure  di  Demetrlo 
Falereo  e di  Pisiitrato  per  rerrare  ognl  eorta  di  buonl 
libri.  l<a  Chiesa  GeroaoHmiUna  conaervava  una  co~ 
ploaa  LibrerUy  di  cui  era  aUto  fondatore  il  vcacovo 
A.les»andro,  e dagU  acritti  di  qucata  arer  riravaU 
Eusebio  gran  parte  delle  storlclie  sue  iiotisie  egli 
siesso  confessa.  etc. 

Ani>res,  Deir  oriffine,  tie'  proffr^iii  e delto  $t<tfo 

alittale  tTofpii  letteratHra,i,H9~160.  (Ed.ofl78>3.) 


The  simple  vords  of  oar  good  old  English  Bible  are 
consecrated  soonds ; they  ring  in  the  depths  of  our 
heart  like  the  holiest  memories;  .....  are  associated 
with  fields  of  conrtict;  with  meek  and  patient  martyr- 
doms; with  succcasfnl  missions;  witli  all  that  is  dear- 
eat  and  deepest,  and  most  stirring  in  the  great  battle 
of  the  Christian  life. 

CcMMixo,  Rftiiiom  ,..,o/  fAe  Bible,  290. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom the  earliest  Libraries  were  Church  Libraries.  The 
necessity  that  those  whose  lives  were  to  be  spent  in 
teaching  and  preacliing  should  themselves  continue  to 
be  taught  and  exhorted,  sn.stained  and  comforted,  by 
books,  must  everywhere  have  made  itself  apparent. 
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When  the  gi’eat  Reformation  introduced  new  relations  BOOK  Ilf. 
between  priests  and  people,  the  Churches,  and  pre-  Th«  Farocliial 

• 1 Ts  1*  1 1 • Llbr«rle»  of 

eminently  our  English  Churches,  came  to  be  in  a spe-  nngi.»d 
cial  sense  the  Libraries  of  the  Laity.  It  was  there  that 
the  popular  mind  first  became  deeply  imbued  with  the 
precepts,  the  discipline,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
Bible,  not  alone  by  listening  to  pulpit  exposition,  and 
thus  “receiving  the  word  with  all  the  readiness  of 
mind,”  but  by  “ searching  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
those  things  were  so.” 

Within  a few  years  of  that  bitter  hostility  to  the 
very  idea  of  a Bible  for  the  people  which  had  driven 
Tyndal  across  the  Channel  in  order  to  work,  with  allhis 
soul,  at  his  translation,  the  demand  for  one — whatever 
the  motive — came  from  the  royal  lips.  Henry  VIII.  told 
the  Bishops  that  if  Tyndale’s  translation  was  bad,  they  .r 

must  make  a better.  Delays  and  evasions  were  multi-  * ' 

plied.  At  length,  Cranmer  sent  a portion  of  Tjmdale’s 
version  to  each  Bishop  for  correction.  One  refused; 
nine  promised  or  insinuated  compliance;  but  none  set 
to  work.  They  doubtless  well  remembered  that,  but  a 
little  while  before,  the  verj'  books  they  were  called  upon 
to  revise  had  been  publicly  burnt  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
adventurous  importers  of  them  episcopally  and  regally 
anathematized.  Coverdale  was  now  officially  eommis-  • 
sioned  to  go  abroad  toseekTyndale's  aid  in  the  collection 
and  revision  of  the  various  portions.  It  was  probably 
not  until  the  year  1536  that  the  first  complete  English 
Bible  was  fully  printed.’  There  was  prefixed  to  it  a 

1 The  colophon  notwithstanding:  ...(^*  finished  the  fourth  daye  of  Octo- 
ber 1535.)  Additions  appear  to  have  been  made  at  an  English  press. 

48 
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liighly  imaginative  frontispiece  in  which  (amidst  other 
groups)  tlie  Almighty  is  represented  m the  clouds;  a 
scroll  proceeds  from  his  mouth  towards  the  kneeling 
monarch,  with  the  inscription:  “/  have  found  me  a man 
after  my  own  heart  who  shall  fulfil  all  my  will."  Henry  is 
made  to  ejaculate  in  answer:  “ Thy  word  is  a lantern  unto 
my  feel."  But  a long  delay  was  yet  to  intervene,  before 
the  common  people  entered  into  the  really  free  and 
publicly  authorized  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  asserted  that  in  this 
very  year  (1536)  a royal  injunction  was  addressed  by 
the  Vicar  General  Cromwell  to  the  Clei^  throughout 
the  realm , directing  that  “ every  parson  or  proprietary 
of  any  Parish  Church  within  the  realm  shall  on  this  side 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  next  coming,  provide 
a book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  also  in 
English , and  lay  the  same  in  the  Quire  for  every  man 
that  will  to  read  and  look  therein ; and  shall  discourage 
no  man  from  reading  any  part  of  the  Bible,  either  in 
Latin  or  in  English.”  But  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  injunctions  of  1536  was 
ever  issued.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  such  a 
clause  was  contemplated  and  drafted;  but  struck  out 
prior  to  the  promulgation.  The  clause  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Register;  it  is  not  printed 
in  the  Concilia  Magnce  Britannia  \ Burnet  did  not  himself 
print  it,  although  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  of  1829  it  is  inserted,  but  with  a mar- 
ginal note  pointing  out  its  doubtful  authenticity. 

I believe  that  the  suggestion  for  placing  Bibles  in 
the  Churches  so  that  they  might  be  read  of  all  men. 
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was  highly  displeasing  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  repeated 
efforts  had  to  be  used  in  order  t<>  overcome  his  repug- 
nance. Jn  the  autumn  of  1537,  Grafton  was  evidently 
in  fear  that  the  Bibles  then  on  his  hands  would  be  slow 
of  sale.  He  implores  Cranmer  to  obtain  the  King’s  con- 
sent “that  every  Curate  have  one  of  them;  yea,  and 
that  every  Abbey  should  possess  six  to  be  laid  in  six 
several  places.”  The  Archbishojj  then  writes  to  Crom- 
well; “I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  that  you  will  exhibit  the 
books  unto  the  King's  Highness , and  to  obtain  of  His 
Grace,  if  you  can,  a license  that  the  same  may  be  sold 
and  read  of  every  person  without  danger  of  any  Act, 
Proclamation , or  Ordinance  to  the  contrary,  . . . until 
such  time  that  we  the  Hishops  shall  set  forth  a better  trans- 
lation, which,  / think,  will  not  be  till  a day  after  Dooms- 
day.”' Then,  at  length  (September,  1537),  came  the 
published  injunction:  “Item,  That  ye  shall  provide... 
a book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in 


* Jenkyns,  Jiemains  of  Thomas  Cranmer.,  i,  197,  Wilkins.  Con- 

cilin,  840;  Bnrnct,  History  of  the  HefortmiHon,  Appendix  of  Records,  i, 
part  2,  254;  Anderson,  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  i,  517,  seqq.  Comp. 
Fronde,  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey,  iii,  76,  seqq.  There 
is,  I fear,  not  the  smallest  evidence  to  warrant  ns  in  substituting,  for  the 
memorable  words  attributed  during  so  many  generations  to  tlie  illustrious 
Tyndalc,  at  the  stake  (6  Sept.  1536) — Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's 
eyes, — Mr.  Froude’s  bold  hypothesis:  “He  lived  to  see  the  Bible  no  longer 
carried  by  stealth  into  his  country,  where  the  possession  of  it  was  crime, 
but  borne  in  by  the  solemn  will  of  the  King,  solemnly  recognized  as 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  fJod”  {ut  supra,  84).  In  other  respects,  Mr. 
Fronde  has  spoken  worthily  of  the  noble-hearted  man,  whose  martyrdom 
did  nut  begin  at  Brussels.  It  can  now  but  with  partial  truUi  be  said  of 
Tyndale: — 

“With  his  name 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  sung; 

And  History,  so  warm  on  minor  themes. 

Is  cold  on  this.” 
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English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some  convenient  place 
within  the  said  Church,  that  ye  have  cure,  where  your 
parishionei*s  may  the  most  commodiously  resorb  to  the 
same  and  read  it ; the  charges  of  which  book  shall  he  rate- 
ably  borne  between  You,  the  Parson,  and  the  Parishioners 
aforesaid.  Thus  was  laid  the  first  rude  foundation  of 
the  Parochial  Libraries  of  England. 

If  we  accept  Bishop  Berkeley’s  test  of  the  gi*eatnes8 
of  a benefaction, — namely,  that  it  is  rather  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  want  of  the  receivers,  than  to  the 
liberality  of  the  giver,”* — we  can  hardly  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  of  the  measure  which  was  thus  at 
length  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  capricious  Monarch. 
It  had  been  won  by  the  blood  of  voluntary  martyrs ; by 
the  toils  of  obscure  Bible  printers , some  of  them  work- 
ing amidst  the  perils  of  a vagrant  e^le,  others  amidst 
those  of  pestilence  embittered  with  mental  anxieties; 
and  by  the  long-continued  efforts  of  well-meaning  men 
in  high  place  (then,  perhaps,  most  of  all  to  be  pitied) 
who  could  discern  no  way  of  doing  what  they  knew  to  be 
God’s  work,  save  at  the  cost  of  often  flattering  the 
pride,  and  occasionally  winking  hard  at  the  crimes  of 
a King,  incapable  of  curbing  his  own  basest  appetites, 
yet  bent  6n  governing  the  thoughts,  and  controlling  the 
aspirations,  of  all  his  subjects.* 

The  people  flocked  in  such  crowds  to  read  the  Bibles 
that  a choice  had  to  be  made  of  certain  of  their  number 
to  read  aloud  to  the  rest.  Other  books  were  occasion- 

‘ Propotal  of  a College,  etc.  (Works,  209.) 

’ E.  0.  “We  will  have  no  more  thwarting,  no  more  contentions 

We  will,  in  any  case,  that  all  preachers  agree.”  ...  Henry  Vm.  to  the 
Bishops, — MS.  in  the  Rolls’  House,  d.  15.  (Fronde,  iij,  245.) 
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ally  added,  by  like  authority,  as,  for  instance.  Eras-  BOOK  III. 
inus’  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  work  The  pBroehleJ 
(The  Institution  of  a Christian  man),  known  as  “The  EogUnd. 
Bishops’  Book.”  Then , the  battle  of  the  “ Old  Learn- 
ing” and  the  “New  Learning”  waxing  hot  and  earnest, 
the  appeals  and  concessions  to  opinion  and  open  speech 
were  repented  of.  Reading  aloud  was  first  forbidden; 
afterwards  the  reading  in  any  wise  of  certain  translations 
and  editions.  At  length,  the  Bible  was  to  be  accessible 
only  under  restriction  as  to  age,  sex,  and  social  rank. 

Under  Queen  Mary  the  very  possession  of  some  of  the 
books  which  a few  years  before  had  been  placed  in  the 
Churches  became  a capital  offence,  punishable  “by 
martial  law.”*  Well  may  the  infant  Libraries  have  been 
checked  and  stunted  in  their  growth. 

I am  ignorant  of  any  proofs  of  th^  foundation  of  Pa-  p*rochui  Libr.- 

...  ...  , LBugley 

rochial  Libraries  by  individual  beneficence , of  prior  M*n»h,  B.ek- 

iughamahir*. 

date  to  the  formation  of  the  existing  Library  in  the 
Church  of  Langley  Marish,  Buckinghamshire,  by  Sir 
John  Kederminster,  in  the  year  1632.  It  is  placed  at 
the  West  end  of  the  Kederminster  Chapel , in  which  ’ 
there  is  an  ancient  tablet,  recording  that  the  above- 
named  donor  (Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Langley)  “made 
and  gave  to  this  town  for  ever  the  adjoining  Library.” 

His  Will  (dated  2 Feb.T631)  du'ects  that  books  to  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds  should  be  placed  in  the  Library 
so  prepared;  and  that  the  key  should  be  strictly  kept 
by  certain  almspeoplc  of  his  endowment,  under  regu- 

' Proclamationg  of  14  June  1555,  and  G June  1558;  quoted  by  Strype, 

EccUt.  Memorials^  iii  (pt.  1),  418;  (pt.  2)  130,  131. 
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latioiis  which  are  specified  with  curious  minuteness. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  describe  this  small  collec- 
tion as  consisting  of  “.^00  or  GOO  volumes  of  ancient 
divinity,  in  good  preservation.”  The  Curate  of  Lang- 
ley, Mr.  Nash,  writing  in  1849,  says:  “The  Library 
consists  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  the  chief 
works  on  the  Reformation  Controversy — There  is  no 
provision  for  adding  to  it....  The  room  in  which  the 
books  are,  was  evidently  the  South  Porch , and  perhaps 
a Priests’  Room  to  the  Church,  and  is  of  as  early  a 
date  as  l.’iOO.”* 

Halifax  Church  has  an  old  Library  of  nearly  contem- 
poraneous date,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  vague 
mention  of  it  in  the  ponderous  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Halifax,  by  Watson.*  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  an- 
other which  dates  from  1635.  Wotton  Wawen,  in  War- 
wickshire, has  one  foimded  in  1645  by  the  then  Vicar 
George  Dunscomb,  M.  A.*  The  Church  Libraries  of  this 
period  are  usually  founded  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  governed  Cranmer  and  Thomas  Cromwell: 
namely,  as  depositories  and  centres  of  the  dominant 
Theology  of  that  day.  Perhaps  no  better  instance  of 
the  object  in  view  can  be  exemplified,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  Will  of  Humphrey  Chetham  of  Manchester 
(16  Dec.  1651),  already  quoted  for  a different  puqjose. 
The  passage  we  are  here  concerned  with  runs  thus: — 

* Lipscomb,  f/iftory  of  HuckintjhmMhire^  iv,  542-543;  /*«. 

purl  of  the  CommiWfowerx  concerning  ChariticA^  96-99;  Gentleman's  Maga- 
jific,  Ixil,  1181;  W.  D.  Cooper  in  Sotes  and  Queries  for  June,  185(J;  MS' 
Correspondence. 

* pp.  258,  seqq. ; Comp.  Gough,  Additions  to  Camden'«  Briinunia^ 
lit,  375. 

* Notes  and  Queries  ^ nhi  siiprn. 
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“Also  I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  be  bestowed  by  my  Executors  in 
godly  English  books,  such  as  Calvin's,  Preston’s,  and 
Perkins’  works,  comments  and  annotations  of  the  Bible, 
or  some  parts  thereof;  or  such  other  books  as...  [the 
said  Executors]  shall  think  most  proper  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  common  people ; to  be  . . . chained  upon 
desks...  or  in  other  convenient  places,  in  the  Parish 
Churches  of  Manchester  andBoulton-in-the  Moois,  and 
in  the  Chapels  of  Turton,  Walmesley,  and  Gorton,  in 
the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  within  one  year  after  my 
decease”  [which  happened  in  1653]. 

The  trust  was  faithfully  and  liberally  carried  out  by 
the  Executors.  A considerable  collection  of  the  works 
of  Protestant  Divines  was  purchased.  It  included  those 
of  Baxter,  Bolton,  Brightman,  Anthony  Burgess,  Bur- 
roughes,  Calvin,  Cartwright,  Chillingworth , Peter  Du 
Moulin,  Foxe,  Greenhill,  Jewell,  Peter  Martyr,  Mede, 
Morton,  Perkins,  Reynolds , Thomas  Taylor,  Ursinus, 
Ussher,  Francis  White,  John  White,  and  Willet. 

Besides  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Foxe  there  were, 
in  the  section  “Church  History,”  Knox’s  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  and  Paolo  Sarpi’s  Council 
at  Trent.  Fine  old  carved  oak  book-cases  still  exist  at 
Turton  and  at  Gorton,  both  of  which  are  inscribed: — 
“ TAe  Gift  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  Esquire,  1655." 

The  books  belonging  to  Bolton  and  to  Walmesley 
have  long  since  been  dispei*sed , and  no  trace  of  them  is 
now  recoverable.  Those  of  Mancliester  Church  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect  and  dilapidation — not, 
however,  until  they  had  obviously  rendered  good 
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service  in  tiieir  day,— and  it  was  thought  “expedient,” 
some  twenty  years  ago , “ to  dispose  of  them  to  a dealer 
in  Shudehill,”  rather  than  to  repair  and  preserve  them. 
Some  of  the  volumes  thus  sold  were  subsequently  pur- 
chased from  the  dealer  by  Mr.  Crossley  of  Manchester, 
in  whose  valuable  collection  they  are  now  safely  housed. 

The  number  of  volumes  remaining  at  Turton  is  fifty- 
two;  at  Gorton,  fifty-six.  The  former  have  recently 
been  well  and  thoroughly  repaired  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  latter  will  probably  receive  the  like  good 
offices  in  their  turn.  It  appears  probable  from  accounts 
still  preserved  in  the  Chetham  archives  that  about  four 
hundred  were  originally  bought  for  distribution  amongst 
these  Parochial  Libraries,  by  Chethara’s  Executors,  at 
an  average-cost,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  of  about 
eight  shillings  a volume. ' The  books  at  Turton  and  at 
Gorton  are  still  chained,  but  in  a manner  that  admits 
of  their  convenient  use.  The  restoration  at  Turton  is 
at  once  a mark  of  the  respect  rightly  due  to  a most 
worthy  man,  and  an  honour  to  those  who  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  it. 

The  Records  of  the  parish  of  Wisbeach  in  thecounty 
of  Sussex  tell  us  that  “about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  ten  Capital  Burgesses,  towards  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  prepared  the  chamber  over  the  Church 
porch  . . . for  the  reception  of  books ; and  several  other 
gentlemen , at  the  same  time , liberally  contributed  both 
money  and  books.*  At  Shipdhain,  in  Norfolk,  there  is 


* Chetham  MSS.;  Biblioyraphival  noticcti  of  the  Librariefi  at  Turton 
find  Gorton  (Chetham  Society,  1855). 

* Cataloijue  of  the  Parochial  Library  of  Wi$beach  (1718),  preface. 
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an  old  Church  Library,  of  uncertain  .date,  which  con- 
tains , I believe , some  early  printed  books  of  consider- 
able rarity.  AtBeecles,  too,  in  the  neighbouring  county, 
there  are  some  old  books — amongst  them  the  first  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  of  King  Edward  VI., — long  grossly 
neglected,  but  of  late  years  put  into  good  order.  “ About 
1835,”  wrote  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  in  1849,  “I  saw  the 
Library  in  the  Church  in  a lamentable  condition.  In 
1840,  I went  there  again,  and  found  a room  in  the 
town  of  good  size  and  well  fitted  up,  with  a large  num- 
ber of  goodly  volumes.  The  beginning  had  been  made 
by  transferring  the  Church  Library , under  proper  con- 
ditions. ' 

Archbishop  Tenison,  in  March  1684,  applied  to  the  t^hUod  Libr.r, 
Vestiy  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  the  Fields,  of  which  he  was  wtsimimitr. 
then  the  exemplary  and  beloved  Vicar,  for  permission 
to  erect  “at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,”  upon 
certain  ground  belonging  to  the  parish,  “a  fabrick  for  a 
public  Library,” ...  to  be  for  “public  use,  but  especially 
for  the  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  the  said  parish,  and  the 
parsons  of  the  parish  churches  of  St.  James's  and  St. 

Anne’s,  Westminster;”  etc.  The  application  was  of 
course  gratefully  acceded  to.  A building  was  erected, 
and  a deed  of  settlement  executed.  Besides  building  the 
Library  and  a schoolhouse  beneath  it,  and  presenting 
a considerable  and  valuable  series  of  books , the  muni- 
ficent Archbishop  gave  a thousand  pounds  in  money 
towards  the  support  of  the  Library  and  School.  John 
Evelyn,  Sir  Paul  Ricaut.  and  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson, 

’ MS.  Correspondence. 
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afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  also  gave  books.  At 
present,  the  collection  amounts  to  about  three  thousand 
volumes ; includes  many  books  of  high  value ; and  ex- 
tends over  most  of  the  classes  usually  comprised  with- 
in a Library  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  ad- 
ditions to  it  have  been  trivial.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
fund  for  purchases.  Among  the  MSS.  are  the  Psycho- 
machia  of  Prudentius,  a finely  illuminated  volume  of  the 
eleventh  century;  the  Versarium  of  Fortunatus.  of  simi- 
lar date;  and  some  Biblical  codices,  amongst  which  is 
an  imperfect  copy  of  Wycliffe's  Bible.  These  MSS.  are 
about  seventy  in  number.  The  general  condition  of  the 
Library  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Hale,  the"present  Librarian ; but  the 
one  practical  step  which  alone  will  vivificate  and  fruc- 
tify Archbishop  Tenison’s  bequest  has  yet  to  be  taken. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  parishes  and  towns  of  Britain, 
clergy  and  people  will  have  to  jronder  and  discuss  Tho- 
mas Cromwell’s  suggestion  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
that  “the  charges  shall  be  rateably  borne,” — and  to 
bring  to  the  consultation  the  experience  and  the  legis- 
lative appliances  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Dr. Thomas  Bray 
(the  founder  of  the  well-known  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel)  commenced  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  Parochial 
Libraries  which  in  his  lifetime  were  attended  with  con- 

* Vestry  Keports  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  (1830); 
Catalo^e  of  the  MSS.  in  Tenison's  Library  by  S.  Ayscough,  among  the 
Additional  in  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5017;  Statutes  at  laryc,  I.  Ann?e 

Reg.  (1702);  MS.  Correspondence. 
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siderable  success,  and  have  ever  since  been  systemati- 
cally carried  on , although  with  somewhat  less  breadth 
of  view  than  his  own.  A man  of  gieat  energy  and  in- 
sight , he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  true  way  to 
magnify  his  office  lay  in  redoubling  clerical  labour, 
rather  than  in  retaining  a surplice,  or  lighting  up  an 
altar,  or  even  in  composing  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
“apostolical  succession.”  He  saw  that  for  parish  work 
a goodly  series  of  shelves  filled  with  well  chosen  books 
were  better  auxiliaries  than  the  most  imposing  array 
of  singing-boys  that  were  ever  set  to  chant  without 
knowing  how  to  read.  He  knew  that  an  unlearaed 
clergyman  was  nine  times  in  ten  an  unsuccessful  clergy- 
man, and  very  often  an  indolent  one;  that  for  minister- 
ial work  the  full  head  must  accompany  the  soft  heart. 

Circumstances,  not  of  his  own  choice,  gave  a colonial 
direction  to  his  first  conspicuous  labours  in  forming 
Parochial  Libraries.  The  Commissaryship  of  Maryland 
had  been  pressed  upon  him.  Before  accepting  the  of- 
fice, he  represented  to  the  Bishops,  “That  none  but  the 
poorer  sort  of  clergy  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  their 
friends,  and  change  their  country  for  one  so  remote; 
that  such  persons  could  not  be  able  sufficiently  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  books;  that  without  a competent 
provision  of  books  they  could  not  answer  the  design  of 
their  mission;  that  a Library  would  be  the  best  en- 
couragement for  studious  men  to  undertake  the  service.” 
The  great  inducement  to  himself  to  go,  he  added,  was 
that  he  might  do  as  much  good  as  he  could;  and  that, 
“if  they  thought  fit  to  encourage  and  a.ssist  him  in  pro- 
viding Parochial  Libraries,  he  would  then  accept  the 
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Commissary’s  office.”  In  his  labours  to  this  end,  he 
was  not  unfrequently  met  with  a remark,  the  force 
of  which  he  well  knew  already:  “We  have  poor  clergy 
in  England ; we  want  parish  Libraries  here.  Why  not 
begin  at  home?”  He  determined  to  do  his  utmost  for 
both  objects  at  once.  Before  setting  out  for  Maryland, 
he  had  been  the  means  both  of  improving  old  Libraries 
and  of  founding  new  ones  in  various  parts  of  Britain. 
Happening  on  his  outward  voyage  to  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  Plymouth  Sound,  he  turned  the 
detention  to  good  account  by  recovering  from  dust  and 
neglect  an  old  Library'  in  that  seaport,  which  contained, 
and — probably  as  the  result  of  what  he  then  did — still 
contains,  some  valuable  MSS. 

In  several  other  instances  after  his  return  from  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Bray  augmented  church  collections  which  had 
been  founded  long  before.  This , for  example , was  the 
case  at  Whitchurch  in  Hants,  where  part  of  the  Library 
of  the  old  family  of  Brooke — one  of  whom  was  the  host 
of  Charles!.,  at  an  earlystage  of  the  great  Civil  War, — 
subsequently  augmented  by  a Vicar  of  the  parish,  had 
been  preserved.  At  one  time  it  included  some  rare 
books , but  of  these  few  now  survive.  There  is  still  a 
valuable  assemblage  of  good  divinity  and  Church  His- 
tory; and  not  a few  curious  tracts.  The  collection  ex- 
tends to  750  volumes,  and  has  been  carefully  catalogued. 
It  is  placed  in  a vestry,  over  the  door  of  which  is  this 

' A reader  desirous  of  information  abotit  this  old  Library  wonld  turn 
in  vain  to  the  marvellous  f^ago,  printed  in  1863,  and  entitled  CaUtlogu^ 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  MSS,  i«  the  Public  lAbraryy  Plymouth.  Not- 
withstanding its  title,  no  intelligible  sentence  on  the  subject  is  there  to 
be  found. 
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inscription:  “For  any  book  borrowed  out  of  this  place, 
the  full  value  thereof  shall  be  laid  down  in  money,  un- 
till the  same  is  returned  safe  and  unblemish'd.  1725.” 
This  was  five  years  after  the  augmentation  from  Bray’s 
fund,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  British  divines  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy , ■ as  Tillotson,  Whitby,  Black- 
ball, Dr.  Henry  More,  and  the  like.  Whitchurch  Li- 
brary has  long  been  safe  from  the  grosser  injuries  which 
had  befallen  it  in  other  times;  but  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  its  enlargement.  That  slenderly  endowed 
vicarage  is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  the  spoliation  of  the 
national  church  for  the  aggrandizement  of  lay  im- 
propriators. 

I do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Bray — himself  a Shrop- 
shire man — had  or  had  not  any  direct  connection  with 
the  foundation,  in  1697,  of  a Parochial  Library  by 
Gervase,  Lord  Pierpoint,  who,  by  an  indenture,  dated 
the  23d  October  in  that  year,  granted  certain  rents  and 
tithes  to  Trustees,  and,  amongst  other  covenants,  di- 
rected that  the  Minister  of  Tong,  for  the  time  being, 
“might  hold  and  enjoy  a certain  chamber  in  Tong  Castle, 
as  the  same  was  then  furnished  with  presses  and  books, 
together  with  the  fi’ee  use  of  the  said  books,  and  of 
such  other  books  as  he,  the  said  Lord  Pierpoint,  should 
appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  said  Minister  and  his  suc- 
cessors.” Another  deed  of  14th  August,  1725,  sets 
forth  that  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  “hath  built  a 
house  in  Tong  ...  with  a convenient  room  for  a Library. 
...  And  hath  caused  a catalogue  to  be  made  of  the 
books  remaining  with  the  Minister,  and  hath  delivered 
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the  said  books  to  him  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
successors.  The  catalogue  thus  referred  to  contained 
nb4  volumes.  The  Charity  Commissioners  of  1820  state 
that  “ the  Library  is  understood  to  have  been  augment- 
ed by  Mr.  Peitier,  a former  incumbent.  It  was  removed 
several  years  ago  to  the  vestry-room.  Some  additions 
are  occasionally  made  to  it,...  but  it  does  not  seem  here- 
tofore sufficiently  secure  against  losses.”  ‘ 

Maidstone  possesses  a Library  of  some  antiquity,  pre- 
served in  the  vestry  of  All  Saints  Church.  At  Dr.  Bray's 
death , it  was  notified  that  his  valuable  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  liis  Will,  be  presented  to  any  town  in  Eng- 
land , where , within  three  years  after  his  death  (which 
ocemTed  in  1730),  a sum  of  fifty  pounds  should  be  col- 
lected for  its  augmentation.  This  condition  was  fiilfilled 
at  Maidstone.  A catalogue  of  the  collection  was  made, 
and  published  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  Bray's  bequest, 
which  appears  to  have  increased  the  number  of  vol- 
umes to  about  eight  hundred.  Amongst  them  were  two 
copies  of  Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible.*  Here,  too,  I re- 
gret to  add , the  losses  appear  to  have  been  very  serious. 

In  the  aggregate,  sixty-one  Church  Libraries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  been  either  founded  or  enlarged  by 
Dr.  Bray  in  his  lifetime , with  the  help  of  the  associates 
who  had  joined  him  in  this  work,  and  in  that  of  the 
American  and  West  Indian  missions.  To  secure  the 
perpetuity  of  these  collections  he  had  induced  Lord 
Chancellor  King  to  prepare  and  to  carry  into  law  an 

• Report  of  the  Charitif  iii,  2i)8-26l. 

* Notea  and  Quertea,  vi,  559. 
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Act  of  Parliament  for  the  heller  preservation  of  Parochial  BOOR  111, 
Libraries  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  (7th  xi.«  PMochi.i 
of  Q.  Anne  c.  14,  1709).  The  preamble  recites  that...  K..gund. 
“several  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons  have  ...  a«  for  n.«  prr 
erected  Libraries  within  several  parishes  and  districts 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  some  provision  is  wanting 
to  preserve  the  same,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  from  embezzlement.”  Amongst 
the  enactments  to  this  end  are  the  exaction  of  security 
from  incumbents,  and  of  inspection  from  the  Ordinary; 
the  making  of  systematic  catalogues,  and  the  provision 
of  powers  for  the  recovery  of  books  withheld,  or  their 
value.”  But  the  Act  leaves  these  Libraries  just  as  it 
found  them,  in  respect  to  that  best  security  of  all, — 
when  conjoined  with  due  publicity, — the  provision, 
namely,  of  some  permanent  means  of  increase,  the  one 
condition  of  continued  usefulness. 

The  “ Associates  of  Dr.  Bray”  continue  to  be  a Cor- 
poration. They  possess  ^7500  in  the  funds,  and  an 
estate  in  Philadelphia.  In  1850,  the  annual  income  was 
£4b4,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  colonial  schools.  At  this  date,  the  total 
number  of  those  small  Church  Libraries  which  had  been 
founded  or  enlarged  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  ‘ 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  efficient  Parochial 
Libraries  now  in  existence,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
foundation.  A Countess  of  Bridgewater  (the  widow , I 

* Statutes  at  large  (Raithby's  edition),  iv,  18,  19;  Smith,  lA/e  of 
Thomas  Dratjy  D.D.,  passim;  Report  for  the  gear  1850  on  the  institutions 
established  bg  the  late  Dr.  Brag  and  his  Associates,  passim;  MS.  Corre- 
spondence. 
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believe,  of  John,  third  Earl,  who  died  in  1701)  pur- 
chased what  Mr.  Botfield  describes  as  “ a beautiful  Li- 
brary, from  one  of  the  Prestons,  and  left  it  as  an  heir- 
loom to  the  living.”  This  collection  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  Francis  Henry,  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (the  donor 
of  the  “Egerton  MSS.”  in  the  British  Museum),  who,  at 
his  death  in  1825,  bequeathed  to  the  Rector  of  Whit- 
church , in  Shropshire , for  the  time  being,  the  printed 
portion  of  his  valuable  Library;  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds which  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  wines  in  his 
cellars  at  Whitchurch,  and  a further  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  be  invested  in  the  name  of  such  Rector, 
and  the  dividends  expended  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
Library.  “It  consists,”  wrote  the  Rev.  W.  IL  Egerton, 
Rector  of  Whitchurch,”  in  1849,  “chiefly  of  Divinity, 
although  there  are  many  valuable  works  in  History, 
Biography,  etc.  The  Library  is  not  accessible  to  the 
Public,  except  by  permission  of  the  Rector,  who  would 
probably  always  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of  the  books 
among  those  who  would  make  a careful  and  proper  use 
of  them.”  The  number  of  volumes  is  now  between  three 
thousand  and  four  thousand  (nearly  a thousand  of  these 
folios),  and  among  them  are  books  of  great  value. ' 

Upon  a 'famous  spot  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
Northumberland,  there  is  a Library  of  considerable 
value  which  is  accessible  to  all  householders  within  a 
district  some  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Bamburgh  Castle 
stands  upon  a rugged  triangular  rock  which  rises  a 
himdred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 

* MS.  Correspondence;  Botfield,  Sotet  on  Cathedral  lAhrari*'*^  nt 
supra,  preface. 
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richly  bestrewn  with  lichens.  A place  of  great  strength  ,oo»  m. 
both  from  natural  position,  and  skilful  fortification,  it  Tlip  ParochiMl 
is  on  many  accounts  memorable.  It  was  vainly  besieged  Kn|;lnml. 
by  William  Rufus;  was  chosen  by  Edward  IT.  for  the 
hiding-place  of  Gavcston;  was  the  object  of  a terrible 
assault  after  the  battle  of  Hexham ; and  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  plottings  which  resulted  in  the  futile  Re- 
bellion of  1715.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been  devoted  to 
the  shelter  and  solace  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  to 
other  good  works,  by  the  bounty  of  its  last  owner, 

Nathaniel , Lord  Crewe , who  was  Bishop  of  Durham  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  held  that  See 
until  1721. 

It  should,  perhaps,  rather  enhance  than  lessen  the 
I’espect  due  to  the  public-spirited  foundations  of  this 
Prelate  that  they  may,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as 
an  atonement  for  serious  errors  in  political  conduct 
during  those  critical  times  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
lution.  Not  only  did  Lord  Crewe  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  mad  projects  of  that  consummate  Stuart,  James  II., 
but  he  lent  them  active  furtherance.  He  had,  however, 
wisdom  enough  to  bend  timelily  before  the  storm , ami 
to  turn  the  comparative  (juietude  of  his  remaining  days 
to  better  account.  He  became  a munificent  friend  to 
Oxford.  He  set  a worthy  example  of  openhanded  bene- 
ficence and  forethought  to  his  successors  in  the  See  of 
Durham.  By  the  jiurchase  of  Bamburgh  Castle,  when 
forfeited  by  Thomas  Forster,  he  secured  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  interesting  monument  of  our  national  his- 
tory, and  connected  it  for  ever  with  works  of  civilizing 
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But  here,  and  now,  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
literary  part  of  Bishop  Crewe’s  foundations.  By  his 
last  Will,  dated  24  June  1720,  he  bequeathed  his  ma- 
nors at  Bamburgh  and  Blanckland,  then  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £1312  IS.?.  5rf.  (but  in  1830  producing  a net 
value  of  £8126)  to  Trustees,  for  various  educational 
and  charitable  purposes.  In  the  year  1778,  the  then 
Trustees  under  this  Will  laid  the  first  foundation 
(according  to  their  own  statement)  of  the  Library 
of  Bamburgh  Castle,  by  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
collection  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sharpe,  curate  of  Bam 
biu’gh,  then  lately  deceased;  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  offer  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  particidarly  to  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  a considerable  number  of  books  in  all 
branches  of  literature.  This  purchase  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  £360,  and  a Librarian  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, as  well  for  the  care  of  the  books  as  to  attend 
to  such  applications  as  might  be  made  for  them.  Some 
additions  were  occasionally  made  in  subsequent  years, 
by  the  gifts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Sharpe ; but  it  was 
not  until  after  his  death,  which  happened  April  28, 
1792,  that  the  trust  acquired  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  part  of  this  literary  treasure. 

In  this  liberal  donation  (then  valued  at  £808  16s. 
9d.)  is  comprehended  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Library  of  John  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  York.  Besides 
a very  comprehensive  collection  of  the  most  esteem- 
ed works  in  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  best  editions  of  all  the  classic  authors  and  of 
our  own  historians , it  contains  a very  curious  assem- 
blage of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  historical  and 
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years.  tki*  Parorhi.i 

Dr.  Sharpe  by  his  Will,  dated  April  19,  1792,  be-  Kmuu.i. 
queathed  his  Library  in  the  following  terms:  “I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Nathaniel,  late  Lord 
Crewe,  all  my  books  in  iny  Library  at  Hartburn,  and 
in  my  house  at  Durham  (excepted  as  before  and  herein- 
after excepted),  which  contains  the  most  valuable  part 
of  my  grandfather’s  collection , to  be  kept  in  Baniburgh 
Castle.  As  also  all  music-books  which  shall  be  found 
at  Hartburn  and  Durham  at  the  time  of  my  decease.” 

The  Regulations  for  the  extension  of  the  use  and  be- 
nefit of  the  Library  at  Bamburgh  Castle,  published 
about  1810,  state  that  every  book  may  be  consulted  or 
read  in  the  room,  on  the  day  and  within  the  hours  li- 
mited for  that  purpose.  No  book  shall,  on  any  pretence, 
be  lent  out  of  the  room  to  any  person  who  is  not  quali- 
fied as  hereafter  mentioned;  viz.  “A  well-known  house- 
keeper, usually  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  Bam- 
burgh Castle;  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
dissenting  minister,  or  Roman  Catholic  priest,  appointed 
to  serve,  any  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  worship  within 
the  said  distance , though  such  clergyman , minister,  or 
priest  should  not  be  a housekeeper.  Every  book  lent 
out  shall  bo  subject  to  the  demand  of  any  of  the  Trus- 
tees.... All  books  not  demanded  shall  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  November  in  every  year.”* 

* Catalogue  of  the  Library  at  Bamburgh  Castle  (Durham  1810),  pre- 
face; Tu'enty-tkird  ileport  of  the  Charity  Commissifmers , 130-148;  Hut- 
chinson, History  of  Durham,  i,  660:  An  examination  of  the  life  of  Sa- 
thaniel.  Lord  Create,  passim. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  “PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
ACTS”  OF  1850  AND  1855. 


A willing  Lcglslatnre  could  *ay  rcry  many  thiogs.  ■ ■ 
with  effect.  And  to  whaUoever  reated  •‘Inlereat,” 
or  such  like,  stood  up,  gainsaying  merely  **1  shall 
lose  profiu,”— Uie  willing  Legislature  would  answer 
“Ye«;  but  our  sons  and  daughters  will  gain  health, 
and  life,  and  a soul.’* 

Carltlb.  Past  and  Present.  356. 


Our  Ancestors  legislated:  we  write  Treatises  on  Legis- 
lation. Without  knowing  how,  they  made  laws  which 
tired  for  centuries,  and  promise  to  live  for  centnries 
to  come.  We  know  how,— at  least,  we  do  not  doubt 
it,— and  yet  one  seldom  expects  that  any  law  enacted 
during  the  last  Session  will  escape  without  either  re* 
vision  or  repeal  the  next;  beyond  which  It  would  be 
inriduous  to  ask  how  many  members  of  our  Legislature 
project  their  minds. 

Harr,  Onesses  at  Truths  ii,  10. 


By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  come 
to  be  obvious  to  many  minds  that  if  the  advantages  of 
Public  Libraries  were  really  to  be  popularized  in  Brit- 
ain, some  new  machinery  must  be  employed.  Three 
hundred  years  had  elapsed,  since  Bishop  Bale's  lament 
that  there  was  not  in  each  English  shire,  at  least  one 
Library  “ for  the  preservation  of  noble  works,  and  pre- 
ferment of  good  learning.”  Another  century  passed  on 
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with  all  its  mighty  changes,  but  in  this  particular  the 
most  competent  witness  of  that  generation  had  still  to 
note  that  “we  in  England  ai’e  so  defective  of  good  Li- 
braries, both  ‘ among  the  gentlemen  and  in  our  greatest 
towns,’  that  ‘Paris  alone,  I am  persuaded,  is  able  to 
show  more  than  all  the  three  nations  of  Great  Britain.’” 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  words  of  John 
Evelyn.  Yet  another  hundred  years  roll  on;  by  that 
time,  many  Englishmen  had  become  great  collectors; 
but  again  a man  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  books, 
Thomas  Carte,  prefixes  to  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  his 
long  labours  the  earnest  record  of  Ids  regret  that  “ there 
is  scarce  a great  city  in  those  parts  of  Europe,  where 
learning  is  at  all  regarded,  that  is  so  destitute  of  a good 
Publick  Library  as  London — For  the  most  opulent  city 
upon  earth  ...  to  labour  under  a defect  of  this  kind 
looks  as  if  Ijearning,  the  friend  and  the  support  of  Li- 
berty, met  here  with  little  encouragement  from  the 
Public,  however  it  may  be  cultivated  by  private  per- 
sons.” At  this  time,  the  foundation  of  many  private 
Libraries  of  the  first  rank  had  been  begun.  Not  many 
years  afterwards  that  of  the  British  Museum  was  laid 
by  the  aggregation  of  some  of  these,  but  the  super- 
structure was  of  tardy  growth.  It  led  to  no  emulative 
exertions  in  the  other  cities  of  the  realm.  It  was  for 
the  greater  part  of  a century  managed  after  a vei-y 
drowsy  fashion.  Most  people  looked  on  it  as  a sort  of 
show-place,  amusing  and  respectable,  but  of  little  public 
moment.  Long  after  its  establishment,  Edmund  Gibbon 
complains  that  the  writer  who  “undertakes  to  treat 
any  large  historical  subject,”  is  still  reduced  to  the 
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necessity  of  purchasing  from  his  private  funds  “the 
books  which  must  form  the  basis  of  liis  work,” — and 
he  registers  on  an  enduring  page  his  opinion  that  “ the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  is  still  destitute  of  a Public 
Library;”  in  the  sense,  at  all  events,  which  he  attached 
to  that  designation. 

We  have  seen  that  many  Englishmen  in  all  ranks  of 
life  had  perceived,  more  or  less  fully,  the  importance 
of  such  public  institutions;  had  been  ambitious  of 
founding  such ; had  been  hopeful  that  those  who  came 
after  would  not  be  loth  to  build  on  their  ground-work. 
We  have  also  seen  that  not  a few,  whose  projects  were 
bound  up  with  those  great  Universities  which  were  and 
are  amongst  the  proudest  glories  of  our  land,  had  had 
good  reason  for  the  hopes  they  cherished.  To  what, 
then , must  we  ascribe  the  almost  uniform  infelicity  ol' 
so  many  founders  of  Libraries  in  our  towns  and  pa- 
rishes? Small,  as  usually  were  the  beginnings  they 
laid;  beginnings  still  smaller  had,  both  in  other  countries, 
and  in  our  own  under  other  circumstances,  expanded 
into  enduring  usefulness.  Here  we  seem  to  have  in 
presence  two  groups  of  facts , closely  akin,  but  of  con- 
flicting aspects. 

Plausible  explanations  are  not  far  to  seek.  But  some 
of  them,  possibly,  are  plausible,  and  nothing  more. 
Silence  is  often  wi.ser  than  stuttering  speech.  One  cause 
of  many,  however,  can  be  unhesitatingly  suggested  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  Grand  things  have  been  said  of 
f’ommerce,  and  things  not  more  grand  than  true.  But 
the  good  servant  sometimes  makes  a bad  master.  The 
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predominance  of  the  trading  instincts  is  not  and  cannot 
be,  in  the  main,  favourable  to  that  far-seeing  public 
spirit  which  looks  before  and  after.  Mere  wealth  can 
command  many  things,  but  it  cannot,  of  itself,  com- 
mand either  insight  or  foresight.  Without  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  honest  reverence  foi-  antiquity, 
no  man  ever  formed  a Library  worthy  of  the  name. 
Without  some  assured  provision  of  the  means  of  con- 
tinued increase, — as  well  as  of  simple  preservation, — 
no  man  ever  secured  to  posterity  the  true  advantage 
of  a public  Library. 

To  those  persons,  therefore,  who  took  thought  of 
such  matters,  two  principles  to  start  with  seemed  plain. 
The  one,  that  the  new  Libraries  should  be  I'ormed  in 
a Catholic  spirit.  The  other,  that  they  should  be  freed 
from  all  dependence,  either  on  gifts  or  on  cui-rent  “sub- 
criptions”  for  their  permanent  support.  The  first  prin- 
ciple involved  the  corollary  that  the  new  institutions 
and  their  management  should  stand  entirely  aloof  from 
party  influences,  in  Politics  or  in  Keligion.  The  days 
of  “ Church  and  King  Libraries”  were  as  plainly  gone 
by  as  those  of  “Calves-Head  Clubs.”  The  second  prin- 
ciple involved  the  corollary  that  the  maintenance  must 
be  by  rate,  levied  on  the  whole  tax-paying  community, 
and  administered  by  its  elective  and  responsible  func- 
tionaries. Both  principles,  in  common,  involved  a 
third  conclusion  as  obvious  and  inevitable  as  the  other 
two:  The  new  Libraries  must  know  nothing  of  Clauses 
in  the  community.  Supported  alike  by  the  taxation  of 
the  wealthiest  capitalist,  and  of  tlie  humblest  ten-pound- 
householder,  they  must  be  so  formed,  so  augmented. 
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Sind  so  governed,  as  to  be  alike  usefnl  to  both.  They 
must  be  in  no  sense  “Professional  Libraries,”  or  “Trades- 
men’s Libraries,”  or  “Working  Men’s  Libraries,”  but 
Town  Libraries.  To  that  end,  they  must  contain,  in 
fair  proportions,  the  books  that  are  attractive  to  the 
uneducated  and  the  half-edncated , as  well  as  those 
which  subserve  the  studies  and  assist  the  pursuits  of 
the  clergyman,  the  merchant,  the  politician,  and  the 
professional  scholar.  They  must  be  unrestrictedly  open 
to  every  visitor.  They  must  offer  to  all  men , not  only 
the  practical  science,  the  temporary  excitements,  and 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  passing  day,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  preceding  generations;  the  treasures  of  a re- 
mote antiquity;  the  hopes  and  the  evidences  of  the 
World  to  come. 

This  last  clause  does  not  close  the  sentence  by  way 
of  a rhetorical  flourish.  To  any  man  who  can  think 
soberly,  the  sight  of  a Free  Library  in  a populous  town, 
offering  with  open  doors  its  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
volumes  to  all  who  choose  to  enter,  must  surely  at 
some  time  suggest  the  reflection  that  within  those  walls 
many  a youth  will  receive  impressions  which,  by  the 
necessity  of  a God-appointed  law,  shall  determine  his 
character,  and  his  influence  upon  the  characters  of 
others,  during  all  time  and  all  eternity.  If  this  be  a 
truth,  there  flows  from  it  the  direct  contradiction  of 
what  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  and  applauded  as  a 
sound  principle  in  the  management  of  Libraries  to  which 
the  “working  classes”  are  to  have  access,  namely,  that 
“Politics"  and  “Theology"  should  be  excluded;  or  that, 
if  they  cannot  be  absolutely  excluded,  at  least  they 
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ordination.  HUtory  or  the 

I*ublic  Libraries 
Acts. 

It  is  obvious , I may  presume , that  when  this  subject 
was  at  length,  in  1848,  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  it  was  ripe  for  legislation,  as  well  as  for  his- 
torical and  statistical  imjuiry.  In  truth,  it  is  a marvel 
that  amidst  the  multifarious  investigations  by  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  which  had  been  so  freely  set  on 
foot , especially  during  the  preceding  forty  years , this 
matter  escaped.  It  had  scarcely  been  even  glanced  at, 
save  in  regard  to  an  individual  institution  or  two.  The 
notice  for  a Select  Committee  was  given  in  the  House  select  commiiito 
of  Commons,  by  Mr.  William  Ewart,  Member  for  the  s“ic'  ce«pecui.g 

*'  Public  Libraries. 

Dumfries  Burghs,  in  the  autumn  of  1 848,  for  the  coming  > 

Session.  Returns  were  also  moved  for  in  relation  to 
those  Libraries  which  were  partially  supported  by  the 
Copy-tax. 

During  a long  parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Ewart  had 
uniformly  evinced  a keen  interest  in  questions  of  social 
science , and  had  already  conferred  eminent  services  on 
the  Public  in  respect  to  not  a few  such.  Three  years 
before,  he  had  carried  a Bill,  enabling  Town  Councils 
to  maintain  (although  not  to  form)  Museums  of  Science 
or  Art.  To  the  Libraries  question  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  more  especially  by  a paper  prepared  for 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  1847,  and  printed 
in  its  Journal,  of  March  1848,  under  the  title  of  A Sta- 
tistical View  of  Public  Libraries  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
this  paper  a view  of  the  national  deficiencies  on  this  head 
which  had  been  previously  enforced  by  a concurrence 
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ROUK  111.  of  unexceptionable  testimony  from  eminent  authors, 
Hi.tor,  of  ihe  was  tlirowii  as  much  as  possible  into  the  plain  language 
Act..  of  hgures.  Crude  in  method,  and  very  nnperiect  in 
detail,  the  statement  fully  answered  its  purpose  by 
arousing  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  had  ever 
before  been  given  to  it  in  England.  It  was  followed  up 
by  the  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent,  of  a series 
of  questions  respecting  the  management,  funds,  extent, 
and  results  of  Public  Libraries,  which  were  responded  to 
by  a mass  of  information  that  far  exceeded  the  hopes 
of  the  seeker.  The  facts  thus  collected  were  laid  before 
Mr.  Ewart's  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1849. 


Terra.  .If  Refer-  The  proposod  terms  of  reference  to  that  Committee 
cummHt..  of  wcre  thus  framed  by  its  mover:  “ihat  a oelect  (.orn- 

1H49,  &»  origin*  , , . . i>  i i*  r m • • 

ally  propo&ed.  mittee  be  appointed  on  existing  Public  Libraries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  best  means  of 
extenduig  the  establishment  of  Libraries  freely  open  to 
the  Public,  especially  in  large  towns.”  Sir  George  Grey 
advanced  certain  objections  to  the  words  “existing  Public 
Libraries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  He  professed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  more  general  inquiry,  but  was 
pleased  to  criticize  the  mover’s  speech  in  a style  which 
is  unquestionably  his  own,  whatever  the  objections 
ObJcctioDi  of  the  may  have  been;  '■‘■Nothiny  could  be  worse  than  the  ex- 
to  the  propuseil  tremely  vague  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  the 

term»,  M framed  ii/^i  ii  i /»i  ... 

by  Mr.  E««rt.  Hoiiourable  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  these  institutions. 

1 do  not  collect  from  his  remarks  any  definition  of  what 
should  be  considered  a Public  Library,  and  what  should 
not.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  the  Advocates 
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Library  of  Edinburgh;  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford; 
and  to  the  Deanery  and  Parochial  Libraries,  but  / do 
not  think  that  either  of  those  which  he  has  enumerated  comes 
leithin  the  definition  of  Public  Libraries."  * 

That  it  should  have  been  made  clearly  apparent  that 
the  great  National  Library  was  not  properly  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  motion,  was  for  the  public 
advantage.  To  many,  the  exception  appeared  self-evi- 
dent, since  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  affairs  of  the  British  Museum  was  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  and  had  been  officially  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  obvious  that  no  real  bene- 
fit could  result  from  inquiries  by  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee into  matters  which  at  the  same  moment  were 
under  the  investigation  of  the  Queen’s  Commissioners. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  undesirable  to  discuss  the 
management  of  the  English  University  Libraries,  except 
as  respected  the  working  of  the  Copy-tax. 

But  what  ground  was  there  for  excluding,  or  attempts 
ing  to  exclude  h*om  the  inquiry  the  “Librai’y  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,”  or  the  “ Cathedral  and  Parochial 
Libraries”  of  the  country?  To  the  former  every  author 
and  every  publisher  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a con- 
tributory by  law.  Many  of  the  latter  were  expressly  de- 
voted by  their  founder  to  public  uses.  How  little  ground 
there  was  for  assuming  beforehand  that  “Parochial 
Libraries ,”  for  example,  were  under  such  good  manage- 
ment as  to  need  no  examination , may  be  made  apparent 
(if  it  be  not  already  apparent)  in  few  words,  by  the  in- 
dependent testimony  of  many  recent  witnesses  of  their 
< Uaufiard,  Third  Series,  cUi,  751.  (Debate  of  15  March  1849.) 
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condition,  each  speaking  of  some  church  or  parish  with 
which  he  is  familiar: — 

“About  seven  years  ago,”  wrote  a correspondent  to 
the  editor  of  .Votes  and  Queries,  “I  found  the  collection 
of  books  at  Swaffliam,  in  Norfolk,  in  a most  disgrace- 
ful state , covertul  with  dust  and  the  dung  of  mice  and 
bats.  Many  of  the  books  were  torn  from  their  bind- 
ings.”' “About  ten  years  since,”  writes  another  cor- 
respondent, several  works  with  the  inscription  ‘■Ree- 
pham  Church  Library^  were  sold  indiscriminately  with  the 
Rector’s  books.”’  Speaking  of  the  Parochial  Library  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  “I  have  been  informed,”  says 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Collis,  “by  a gentleman  that  he  re- 
members two  or  more  cart-loads  of  books  being  sold 
by  the  Church  wardens...  at  waste-paper  price.’”  The 
room,  says  Mr.  Rix,  in  which  the  Bcccles  Library  was 
kejit  “was  used  as  a repository  for  discarded  ecclesias- 
tical appliances  and,  latterly,  for  charity  blapkets  during 
summer.”*  Of  about  800  volumes  in  the  Parochial 
Library  at  Maidstone  “no  less  than  one-eighth  were 
missing  or  decayed.”*  Finally,  Dr.  Maitland,  who  had 
taken  unusual  pains  to  make  hiyiself  acquainted  with 
the  contents  and  condition  of  Church  Libraries,  said, 
in  1849:  “There  are  [or  were]  hooks  up  and  down  the 
country , . . . thousands  of  books , which  . . . have  been 
lying  rotting,  and  have  been  destroyed  and  made  away 
with,  in  a great  many  instances,  by  those  who  did  not 

» SotH9  and  Queries,  vii,  438. 

^ Ibid.  392. 

^ Ibid,  vii,  507. 

* Ibid,  viii,  02. 

^ Ibid,  vi,  559. 
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know  their  value.”  ‘ What  sort  of  immunity  was  clue  to 
the  managers  of  the  old  Town  Libraries  atNorwich,  Lei- 
eester  and  Bristol,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  already. 

Under  the  modified  terms  of  reference,  however,  the 
Committee  was  appointed.  The  Inquiry  began  on  the 
19th  April  1849,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ewart 
(who  had  been  called  to  the  chair  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  30th  March).  The  examination  of  wit- 
nesses continued  until  the  12th  of  June.  To  give  even 
the  briefest  analysis  of  the  evidence  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  the  present  purpose.  It  must  suffice  to 
sum  up  the  results  in  the  words  of  the  Report;  premi- 
sing by  way  of.  an  illustration  of  the  acumen  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland , a Member  of  the  House , thought  it  so  im- 
portant not  to  exclude  from  the  Inquiry  the  manage- 
ment of  the  “Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates”  that 
he  volunteered  his  own  evidence  on  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  “It  has  always,”  he  said,  “appeared  to  me  to 
possess  one  very  important  characteristic  as  a public 
Library,  insofar  as  it  enjoys  a public  right  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  Stationers’  Hall.’” 

In  abstracting  the  leading  points  established  by  the 
evidence , the  Committee  reports  that  of  the  very  nu- 
merous Continental  Libraries  “it  may  be  generally 
stated  that  admission  is  granted  unrestrictedly;  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich;  to  the  foreigner  as  well  as 
to  the  native We  have,  it  is  stated,  only  one  Library 
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* Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  CommiBsioners  on  the  British 
Museum  (1849),  502.  Q.  7826. 

* Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Seiect  Committee  on  Public 
Librtiries  (1849),  93. 
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BOOK  111.  in  Great  Britain  equally  accessible  with  these  numerous 
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111.1, ,r>  of  ih.  Libraries  abroad.  ...  Nor  is  this  contrast  displayed  by 

Public  Librarir*  <-i«  i/-v 

acm.  the  European  Continent  alone.  Our  younger  brethren, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  al- 
ready anticipated  us  in  the  formation  of  Libraries  . . . 
entirely  open  to  the  Public....  Every  witness  examincil 
on  the  subject  has  given  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
grant  of  assistance  on  certain  strict  . . conditions,  by 
the  Government,  for  the  formation  of  Public  Libraries. 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a comparatively 
small  aid  may  accomplish  a large  portion  of  public 
good....  The  principle  is  recognized  in  our  votes  for 
Schoolhouses,  and  for  Schools  of  Design Your  Com- 

mittee further  recommend  that  a power  be  given  by 
Parliament,  enabling  Town  Councils  to  levy  a small 

rate  for  tbe  creation  and  support  of  Town  Libraries 

Your  Committee  feel  convinced  that  the  people  of  a 
country  like  our  own, — abounding  in  cajiital,  in  energy, 
and  in  an  honest  desire , not  only  to  initiate,  but  to  imi- 
, tate,  whatsoever  is  good  and  useful, — will  not  long  linger 
behind  the  people  of  other  countries,  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  valuable  institutions  as  freely  accessible  Public 
Libraries.  Our  present  inferior  position  is  unworthy  of 
the  power,  the  liberality,  and  the  literature  of  the 
country.” ' 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1850,  Mr.  Ewart  moved 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  introduce  .4  Bill  for 
enabling  Town  Councils  to  establish  Public  Libraries  and 
Afuseuins,  by  levying  a rate  not  exceeding  one  halfpenny 
in  the  pound,  on  the  general  assessmount  of  the  town. 

' Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ^ etc.,  ut  toipro,  4t-xiv. 
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The  Bill  was  introduced  accordingly,  and  reached  its 
second  reading  on  the  13th  of  March.  The  debate  at 
that  stage  was  as  curious  a senatorial  exhibition  as  the 
most  devoted  frequenter  of  “Mr.  Speaker’s  Gallery,”  or 
the  most  patient  reader  of  Hansard,  could  well  light 
upon.  Its  cream  was  furnished,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  by  the  Goulbums,  the  Sibthorps,  and  the 
Spooners.  A little  space  must  needs  be  accorded  to  the 
oratory  elicited  by  a legislative  proposal,  which  at  this 
distance  of  time  seems  to  have  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  inoffensiveness.  Poor  Colonel  Sibthorp,  whose  like, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  “we  ne’er  shall  look  upon 
again,”  began  the  opposition  by  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  “however  excellent  food  for  the  mind  might 
be,  food  for  the  body  was  now  most  wanted  for  the 
people.  / do  not  like  reading  at  all,  and  hated  it  when 
1 was  at  Oxford,  but  I cannot  see  how  a halfpenny  in 
the  pound  will  be  enough  to  enable  Town  Councils  to 
carry  into  effect  the  immense  power  they  are  to  have 
by  this  Bill.  I strongly  object  to  the  clause  enabling 
them  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Borough 
Kates.  ...  I should  be  very  glad  to  give  my  mite  to  pro- 
vide the  City  of  Lincoln  [for  which  he  sat]  with  the  benefits 
of  a Library"  thereupon  he  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Buck,  who  assured  the 
House  that  “the  additional  taxation  which  the  Bill 
proposes  at  a time  when  the  nation  is  so  generally  impover- 
ished, is  considered  a great  grievance  by  the  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  the  landed  interest  of  the  country.” 
Mr.  Goulburn  kept  up  the  ball  by  telling  the  House 
that  “as  an  innocent  man,”  he  certainly  had  thought 
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that  books  always  formed  part  of  what  was  necessary 

for  the  enjoyment  of  a Library All  that  the  fund 

would  be  able  to  provide  would  be  the  daily  and  week- 
ly newspapers,  and  the  Library  would  thus  become  a 
mere  news-room  which  only  those  well-to-do  people 
who  had  plenty  of  leisure  ...  would  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of;  although  the  poorer  rate-payers,  who 
would  have  either  no  time  for  reading  or  might  live  at 
a considerable  distance,  ...  would  yet  have  to  bear 
their  full  share  of  the  expense.”  “But  again,”  pimiued 
the  Kt.  Hon.  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  “ suppose 
the  Town  Council  had  a small  sum  to  purchase  books 
with,  who  is  to  have  the  power  of  selection?  Shall 
there  be  an  unrestricted  preservation  of  all  those  publicalions 
daibj  emanating  from  the  press  which  certainly  are  not  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  preservation  either  of  public  order 
or  of  public  morals?  Or  was  there  to  be  supervision  of 
the  different  works  to  be  introduced,  thereby  intro- 
ducing a kind  of  Censorship?”  In  a word,  Mr.  Goulburn 
objected  to  the  Bill,  because  it  did  not  give  sufficient 
powers  really  to  form  a Library,  and  added  that  he 
should  object  to  it  still  more  strongly  if  it  did.  Mr. 
Bernal  chimed  in  with  his  fellow-obstructives  by  re- 
marking that  the  Bill  would  “enable  any  Town  Council, 
desirous  of  carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  any  small 
section  of  the  inhabitants,  to  tax  the  general  body  of 
rate-payers  for  an  institution  which  might  soon  dege- 
nerate into  a mere  political  club." 

The  distinguished  statesman  who  at  present  (April, 
1858)  presides  over  the  “Office  of  Works,”  Lord  John 
Manners , assured  the  House  that  he  “ had  himself  been 
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desirous  to  introduce  a Bill  for  providing  Greens  and 
places  of  amusement  for  the  Public,”  but  could  not  sup- 
port the  proposed  ‘Libraries  Bill,’  because  he  “thought 
it  would  impose  an  additional  tax  upon — the  agricultural 
labourers,  whose  wages  had  been  decreased  by  recent  legis- 
lation." Mr.  Spooner’s  benevolent  anxieties  on  the  other 
hand,  were  chiefly  aroused  on  the  behalf  of  “Farmers 
and  other  out-residents  in  a borough,  who  could  not 
use  the  Library , but  would  be  taxed  for  its  support 
and  “ he  almost  feared  that  by  the  institution  of  lectures 
hereafter,  these  Libraries  might  be  converted  into  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Agitation;”  and  in  this  fear.  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis  expressed  his  participation.  Finally,  Mr. 
Roundell  Palmer  was  “most  apprehensive  that  the 
moment  the  compulsory  principle  was  introduced,  a po- 
sitive check  would  be  imposed  upon  the  voluntary  self- 
supporting  desire  for  knowledge  which  at  present  ex- 
isted amongst  the  people.”  After  this  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  Parliamentary  logic,  a division  was  taken.  The 
Ayes  were  118;  the  Noes  101.* 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  (10th  April), 
another  division  gave  99  Ayes,  and  64  Noes;  Mr. Buck 
having  previously  announced  that  “if  the  Bill  proceed- 
ed, he  should  certainly  demand  the  exemption  of  the 
Agricultural  Interest  from  the  liabilities  it  created.* 
The  opposition  was  pertinaciously  continued  at  every 
subsequent  stage,  but  the  patience  of  the  reader  need 
scarcely  be  further  taxed  with  its  dreary  jargon.  That 
of  the  promoters  was  sorely  tried.  The  Bill  did  not 

■ Hansard,  cix,  838-851. 

» Ibid.,  cx,  154-164. 
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HOOK  MI.  pass  the  Flouse  of  Commons  until  the  end  of  July.  Four 
iii.ior)  ..f  ihi-  additional  divisions  were  taken  (niaking  six  in  all),  and 
Art,  several  inodificiitions  were  thrust  into  the  Bill  (some 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  to  be  removed  by  sub- 
sc^pient  legislation).  The  measure,  however,  went  at 
length  to  the  tdouse  of  Lords;  passed  that  House  with- 
out opposition;  and  received  the  Royal  assent,  on  the 
14th  of  August.  In  all  respects  it  was  a law  simply 
permissive. 

The  working  of  the  new  Act  wiU  form  tlie  subject  of 
the  following  chaj>ter.  Here,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that, 
•with  all  its  imperfections,  it  was  the  germ  of  much 
good.  The  most  glaring  omission,  that  namely,  which 
left  the  formation  of  tlic  Library  to  chance  gifts  by  pre- 
cluding the  purchase  of  a single  book  with  municipal 
funds,  whilst  the  guardians  of  those  funds  were  permit- 
ted, if  they  pleased,  to  incur  a lavish  expenditure  for 
buildings  and  bookcases,  was,  sometimes,  (as  respects 
individual  towns,)  remedied  by  the  obtainment  of  special 
powers  under  Local  Acts.  The  remedy,  of  course,  was 
both  clumsy  and  costly.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  Libra- 
ries Act,  however  crude,  contained  the  seeds  of  a 
wiser  legislation  for  the  future;  of  a legislation,  in  a 
word,  that  sooner  or  later  would  place  rate-supporte<l 
Schools . side  by  side  with  rate-supported  Libraries  and 
Museums. 

(;.,noe«u,.i,  nfih.,  It  was  nccdless , arid  would  have  been  injudicious, 

' ' utuler  such  circumstances,  to  have  widened  the  discus- 

sion  to  its  true  dimensions.  But  save  on  the  hypothesis 
that  some  of  the  opponents  perceived  the  bearings  of 
the  Libraries  Bill  on  the  bitterly  contested  question  of 
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National  Education,  the  pertinacious  obstruction  of  an  BOOK  III. 
enactinent  which  simply  permilled  the  bureesses  of  a in»ior,  oi  u« 

...  .’I  » 1 • I’ublic  Librarie 

Town  to  maintain  a labrary,  out  oi  thoir  own  funds,  acu. 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a two-thirds  majority,  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible.  If,  Iiowever,  a rate  for  Libra- 
ries should  in  its  working  j)rove  a wise  and  beneficent 
measure;  could  a rate  for  Schools  be  the  reverse?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  right  to  keep  our  Schools  in 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  a narrow  and  jealous  Secta- 
rianism, why  should  our  Libraries  be  brought  into  the  free 
air  of  a broad  and  trustful  Catholicism?  This,  in  truth, 
was  the  (piestion  which  tacitly  underlay  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

The  only  main  points  in  the  machinery  of  the  .\ct  of 
IS.'iO,  not  already  indicated,  are  these; — (1.)  The  ini- 
tiative w as  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Councils  who, 
giving  proper  notice  and  complying  with  the  prescribed 
fonns,  could  poll  the  burgesses  on  the  question:  ‘Will 
you  adopt  the  Libraries  Act, — Aye  or  No?’  (2.)  The 
amount  expended  in  any  one  year  must  not  exceed  one 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  “on  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  in  the  borough  rateable  to  the  borough-rate.” 

(3.)  The  Town  Councils  might  borrow  money  to  buy  lands 
or  erect  buildings,  on  the  security  of  the’ borough-rates. 

The  most  prominent  defects  in  the  Act  were  these : — 

1.  The  narrow  limits  assigned  to  the  rate:  (1.)  in  its 
maximum  point;  (2.) in  its  application:  II. the  restriction 
of  the  Act  to  Corporate  Towns;  III.  the  further  re- 
striction of  it  to  such  Corporate  Towns  only  as  con- 
tained a jMjpulation  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

50* 
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On  the  *20tli  March  1854,  Mr.  Ewart  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  a ‘‘Bill  to  amend  and  extend  an  Act  for 
enablinjr  Town  Councils  to  establish  Libraries  and  Mu- 
seuins,  freely  open  to  the  Public;”  but  various  delays 
and  difticulties  prevented  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  measure  until  the  next  session  ol' Parliament.  When 
the  discussion  was  then  resumed,  the  tone  of  official 
men  was  singularly  changed.  Sir  George  Grey  was 
silent.  The  Rt.  Hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr. Cardwell) expressed  his  conviction  that  “the  whole 
country  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  this  subject.”  The  Rt. 
Hon.  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  of  opinion 
that  “these  institutions  had  been  most  benehcial;”  and 
added  that  his  constituents  “were  extremely  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  the  principle.”  Mr.  Lowe  gave  si- 
milar testimony.  The  active  opposition  was  almost  con- 
fined to  Mr.  Spooner  and  to  Mr.  Buck.  The  latter  re- 
sisted any  reduction  in  the  limit  of  population.  The 
former  characteristically  opposed  the  extension  to 
“ newspapers”  of  the  powers  of  purchase  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  Town  Councils  by  the  new  Bill.  It  might 
have,  he  said,  a “tendency  to  convert  the  Libraries 
into  mere  Newspaper  Reading-Rooms  and  Sedition 
Shops.”  On  this  objection  a division  was  taken.  The 
Ayes  (in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood)  were  64;  the 
Noes' 22.  * 

The  new  Act  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  30th 
of  July  1855.  It  is  entitled.  An  Act  for  further  promoting 
the  establishment  of  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  in 

' Hansard,  cxxxTiii,  207-221. 
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Municipal  Towns,  and  for  extending  it  to  Towns  govern- 
ed under  Loral  Improvement  Acts,  and  to  Parishes.  This 
Act  applies  (first),  to  all  Municipal  Boroughs  in  Eng- 
land, the  population  of  which,  at  the  latest  Census, 
shall  have  e.Kceeded  five  thotisand  persons',  (secondly),  to 
all  Districts  possessing  a Board  of  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, or  any  body  of  Trustees,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  designated,  acting  in  the  execution  of  any 
statute  for  cleaning,  paving,  lighting,  or  other  similar 
purposes , and  having  a like  population  exceeding  5000 
persons;  (thirdly),  to  any  parish*  having  such  a popula- 
tion; and  (fourthly),  to  any  two  or  more  neighbouring 
parishes  having  an , aggregate  population  exceeding 
five  thousand  persons,  the  vestries  of  which  parishes 
may  choose  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  estaljlishing  a 
public  Library.  It  repeals  the  preceding  English  .\ct 
of  1850,  hut  enacts  that  all  Libraries  founded  under 
that  Act  shall  be  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Act. 

In  order  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  any  such  Bo- 
rough, District,  Parish,  or  union  of  Parishes,  a public 
meeting, — in  Boroughs,  of  the  burgesses;  in  Districts, 
of  the  persons  assessed  to  the  Improvement  Rate;  in 
Parishes , of  the  persons  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate 
must  have  been  duly  convened,  after  at  lea.st  ten  days' 
notice  (by  the  Mayor,  Commissioners,  or  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  the  proposition  for 
its  adoption  must  have  been  voted  for  by  at  le:ist  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  then  present.  Iininediately  after 
such  a vote,  duly  recorded , the  Act  comes  into  operation. 
If  the  deeision  of  the  meeting  be  adverse,  one  year 
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must  elapse  before  the  re-niooting  of  the  question ; but, 
whatever  the  decision , the  expenses  of  the  meeting  are 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Borough  Fund,  Improvement 
Fund,  or  Poor  Rates,  respectively. 

The  .\ct  having  been  adopted  in  a Borough  or  Im- 
provement District,  the  Town  Council  or  Improvement 
Board  may  defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution out  of  the  Borough  Rate  or  Improvement  Rate, 
or  they  may  levy  a separate  Rate,  to  be  called  the  “Li- 
brary Rate,”  provided  that  in  either  case  such  expenses, 
or  such  separate  Rate?  shall  not  exceed  One  Penny  in 
the  Pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  assessed. 
If  the  Rate  be  a separate  one,  the  modes  of  levy,  ap- 
peal, and  recovery,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Clauses  of 
the  “Towns’  Improvement  Clauses  Act”  of  184L  In 
all  cases  the  Library  accounts  must  be  separately  kept, 
and  be  publicly  accessible. 

When  the  Act  shall  have  been  adopted  in  a Parish, 
the  Vestry  must  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  nine  rate-payers,  to  be  Commissioners  for  carry- 
ing the  Act  into  execution,  and  such  Commissioners 
become  a body  corporate,  and  are  designated  “ The 
Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries  ami  Museums  for  the 

Parish  of .”  One-third  of  such  Commissioners  must 

go  out  of  office  yearly  by  ballot,  but  are  re-eligible. 
They  must  meet  monthly,  must  keep  minutes  and  ac- 
counts, which  latter  must  be  duly  audited  and  reported 
to  the  Vestry.  For  defrayment  of  the  expenses,  the 
vestry  must  levy  a Rate  (not  exceeding  One  Penny  in 
the  Pound)  in  like  manner  as  a Poor-Rate,  but  with  a 
proviso  that  occupiei’s  of  lands  used  solely  for  agri- 
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culture  shall  he  rated  only  for  one-third  part  of  the  net 
annual  value.  If  adopted  by  the  Vestries  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  parishes,  no  more  than  three  Commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  for  each  parish. 

The  general  management  and  control  of  Libraries 
and  Museums  thus  established,  and  ail  real  and  per- 
sonal property  therein,  are,  in  a Borough,  vested  in 
the  Council;  in  a District,  in  the  Board;  in  a Parish,  in 
the  Commissioners.  The  Council,  Board,  or  Commis- 
sioners may  delegate  their  powers  to  a Committee  (the 
members  whereof  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  such 
Council,  &c.,)  “who  may  from  time  to  time  purchase 
B(joks,  Newspapers,  Maps,  Specimens  of  Art  and 
Science,  Fuel,  Lighting,  and  other  similar  matters,”  and 
may  “appoint  salaried  officers  and  servants,  and  dismiss 
the  same,  and  make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  safety 
and  use  of  the  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Public,”  which  admission,  how’ever, 
must  be  “free  of  all  charge."  Powers  are  also  given  to 
rent  or  purchase  lands  (subject  to  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury),  to  erect  new  buildings,  or  to  pur- 
chase, adapt,  and  fit  up  old  l)uildings  for  the  reception 
of  books  or  other  collections;  and  to  boiTow  money 
on  mortgage  in  order  thereto;  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  “Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,”  1845. 
-\nd  there  is  a further  clause  making  special  j>rovision 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  the  City  of  London,  with 
the  sanction  of  a meeting  duly  convened  (by  the  Lord 
Mayor)  of  all  persons  rated  to  the  Consolidated  Rate, 
out  of  which  rate  all  fhe  expenses  of  canwing  the  .Act 
into  execution  are  to  be  defrayed. 
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How  these  Acts  of  1850  and  1855  have  borne  the 
tests  of  time  and  experience,  and  what  results  have, 
thus  far,  accrued  under  their  operation,  it  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  succeeding  chapter  to  indicate. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
ACTS  OF  1850  AND  1855. 


Separation  between  *‘Claa»''  and  *’CU«s"  ia  Ibe  great 
eurae  of  BritUh  aoeletj;  for  which  we  are  all  more  or 
leaa.  In  our  reapective  apherea,  reaponslble.  It  Is 
more  complete  in  Manufactoriiig  than  In  Agrlcultoral 
districts.  ...  But  I am  afraid  we  all  of  oh  keep  too 
much  aloof  from  those  beneath  ns;  and  this  enrourages 

them  to  look  upon  us  with  Mospicino  and  dislike 

The  great  want  of  Knglisb  society  is  the  mingling  of 
class  with  class;  the  want  of  sympathy. 

TaLrovRD  (Qkargt  to  tht  Qra%d  Jurg  at  StaJforH  [at  the 
moment  of  his  death).  1.1  March  1864.) 

In  educational  matters,  it  is  the  best  economy  in  the 
end  to  make  **  Saving"  not  the  principal  but  a second- 
ary consideration.  A man,  whose  mind  is  always  bent 
upon  “Saving,"  will  be  snre  to  do  things  imperfectly 
and  insufficiently:  to  leave  errors  and  arrears;  and  to 
provoke  a certain  redaction  towards  lavish  expenditure. 

Trk  Times  (23rd  March  1867). 


§ 1. — General  View  ok  the  Reception  of  the  Act 
IN  English  Towns. 

The  first  Librai-y  established  under  the  “Public  ROOK  III. 
Libraries  Act,’’  of  1850,  was  that  of  Manchester.  The  Working  of  the 

...  ...  . , « . Pnbllc  Libraries 

. preliminary  subscription  towards  the  expenses  ot  its  Aru. 
foundation  had  been  set  on  foot,  whilst  the  Bill  was 
still  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  John 
Potter,  now  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  City,  of 
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BOOK  111.  which  he  was  then  Mayor.  Small  but  useful  colleetions 
Working  of  the  of  books  had  previously  been  formed , chiefly  by  dona- 
Aci..  tion,  at  Warrington  and  at  Salford  (both  in  Lancashire), 
pirsi  .»iM  uk,u.  as  appendages  to  Museums  maintained  under  the  pro- 
ui.rark*.  In  visiOHs  of  thc  ‘‘Museums  Act  of  1845.  Ihe  lown  of 

1B50. 

Warrington  adopted  this  Act  in  1848,  and  obtained 
the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  a Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  of  a small  Library  (formed  in  17G0),  both 
of  which  had  belonged  to  Societies.  The  Borough  of 
Salford  adopted  the  Museum  Act  in  1849,  mainly  at 
the  recommendation  of  its  late  esteemed  Member,  Mr. 
Brotherton,  who  from  the  first  had  taken  a keen  inter- 
est in  the  inquiries  of  the  Public  Libraries  Committee, 
of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  member.  Mr.  Brothertim 
wisely  thought  that  whether  it  were,  or  were  not, 
strictly  legal  to  maintain,  for  a time,  a Library  out  of 
the  Museum  rate,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  lay  a found- 
ation, the  means  for  building  on  which  were  sure  to 
come  ere  long.  And  his  project  was  warmly  supjiorted  and 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
Borough,  with  the  help  of  a liberal  public  subscription. 

Liverpool  speedily  followed  the  example  of  its  neigh- 
bom's.  Here,  the  Town  Council  took  the  initiative,  by 
granting  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton , a Commit- 
tee “to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing a Free  Public  Library  in  the  Town  of  Liver- 
pool.” Here,  also,  a subscription  was  raised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Town  Council,  with  a view  to  opening 
and  maintaining  the  Library  under  “Ewart’s  .Act”  of 
18.’^»0.  But  ill  the  meantime,  the  munificent  beijuest  liy 
Edward,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  of  u Museum  of 
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Natural  History,  rendered  it  desirable  to  obtain  larger  BOOE  III- 

Fin  T I IT-  IT-  t’hapur  XVIII. 

powers.  Tlie  Local  Act,  known  as  tlie  ^‘Liverpool  Li-  workmn  of  hhs 
brary  and  Museum  Act,  was  therefore  obtained  in  Act*. 
May  18.')2,  and  under  its  provisions,  the  Library  was 
formally  opened  on  the  18th  of  the  following  October. 

The  Museum  was  opened  on  the  8th  March  1853,  the 
eentenary  of  the  birth  of  William  Roscoc , a celebration 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
the  gratification  of  taking  part  in  it. 

The  fii’st  English  city,  out  of  Lancashire,  in  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  of  1850  w:is  proposed,  was 
Norwich,  where  a poll  was  taken  on  the  27th  September 
in  that  year.  The  votes  for  the  adoption  of  the  .\ct 
were  150;  the  votes  against  it,  7.  A few  months  after- 
wards, a similar  proposal  was  made  in  another  Cathe- 
dral City, — Exeter.  The  Burgesses  were  polled  on  the 
27th  of  March  1851,  when  971  votes  were  recorded; 
of  which  1 1 8 were  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act, 
and  853  were  against  it.  The  proposal  was  therefore 
negatived  by  a majority  exceeding  seven  to  one. 

In  the  course  of  1851  and  the  subsequent  years,  the 
Burgesses  of  the  following  Cities  and  Towns  (with 
those  of  some  lesser  places)  were  polled  upon  the  same 
question; — Winchester;  Sheffield  (twice);  Cambridge; 
Binningham;  Bolton;  and  Oxford.  The  poll  at  Man- 
chester was  not  taken  until  August  1852,  when  a Li- 
brary of  21,000  volumes  had  been  gathered,  chiefly  by 
purchase,  and  was  in  complete  working  order.  The 
several  results  of  these  polls  will  be  most  compactly 
shown  in  a tabular  form,  which  may  include  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  statement  will  then  run  thus; — - 
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Working  of  the 

Polls  takkm  on  trb 

Proposal  to  adopt 

THE  Act  of  1850. 

Acts. 

Date  of  Poll. 

Name  of  City  or 

Votes  taken 

CompsrsliTc 

Town. 

Fur. 

Against. 

ToUl. 

Polls  Ukeo  under 

September  27,  1850 

Norwich 

150 

7 

157 

the  Libraries 

March  27,  1851 

Exkteb 

118 

853 

971 

Acts. 

1851 

WlISCIIBSTBR  . . . . 

337 

13 

350 

1851 

SilBPPIBLD 

104 

294 

398 

March  26,  1852 

Bolton  

662 

55 

717 

April  7,  1852 

BlRMINanAM  . . . . 

363 

534 

897 

August  20,  1852 

Manciiestbr  .*.  . . 

3,962 

40 

4,002 

March  1,  1853 

Cambridge 

873 

78 

951 

1853 

Oxford  . 

596 

72 

668 

October  C,  1853 

Sheffield  [2.  Poll] 

838 

232 

1,070 

October  17,  1854 

Hertford  

62 

4 

66 

February  26,  1866 
May  19,  1856 

Kidderminster.  . . 
St.  Marg.aret  &St. 

108 

11 

119 

Joim  Wbstmihstkr 

81 

3 

84 

December  15,  1856 

Leamington  .... 

94 

20 

114 

Under  the  Act  of  1855,  a poll  is  not  necessary  to 
the  legal  decision  of  the  question,  “Shall  the  Act  be 
adopted?”  The  vote  of  a duly-convened  meeting  is  suf- 
ficient. But  the  former  is  the  preferable  mode,  and  it 
is  now  evident  that  on  this  point  the  alteration  was  no 
improvement.  By  such  a vote, — that  is,  by  simj>le 
show  of  hands , the  several  proposals  to  introduce  the 
Act  into  the  City  of  London;  into  the  Metropolitan 
Parishes  of  Islington,  Paddington,  and  Marylebone. 
and  into  the  Borough  of  Chcttenham,  have  been,  for 
ObflIrnctioD  of  the  time , negatived.  As  respects  the  City  of  London, 
introdoce  the  Act  the  failure  of  the  proposal,  in  the  hands  which  then 
ofF^ndon.  dealt  With  it,  was  inevitable.  Great  lack  of  jud^nent 

(J  Not.  1W5.)  . . . ' 

(not  to  say,  with  some,  mere  puerile  vanity.)  led  to  the 
proposal  being  thrust  iqion  the  citizens  during  the  last 
four  days  of  a Mayoralty, — that  of  Sir  h’.  G.  Moon,- 
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without  the  employment  of  the  most  ordinary  means  BOOE  lU. 

..  IT*  Clupur  XVIII. 

of  arousing  opinion  amongst  the  Livery,  of  securing  the  woruag  or  ui. 
expi'ession  of  that  opinion  in  the  Cominou  Hall,  or  Act*. 
e\  en  of  ensuring  the  attendance  there  of  any  adequate 
number  of  the  prominent  citizens,  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  measure.  In  a word,  had  the  “arrangements” 
been  an  “invention  of  the  enemy,”  they  would  have 
merited  eulogy  for  skilful  adaptation  to  their  end. 

Amongst  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  opponents,  the 
following  is  noticeable; — Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  “feared 
that  the  rate  of  £4000,  if  levied,  would  not  benefit 
2000  persons,  as  all  the  literary  institutions  hitherto 
established  in  the  City  had  been  signal  failures.  The 
fad  was  that  the  Working  Classes  required  no  patronage 
from  the  Middle  or  any  other  Class,  and  would  be  best  pleased 
in  being  permitted  to  ad  independently  for  themselves."  Here 
we  have  but  a reproduction,  with  variations,  of  “ argu- 
ments” which  had  been  previously  ventilated  in  a more 
conspicuous  assembly. 

Untruthful  objections  to  good  measures  have  not  in- 
frequently vitality  enough  to  do  harm,  even  when  they 
have  failed  of  their  immediate  purpose.  As  far  as  con- 
cerns those  large  towns  in  which  the  Libraries  Act  is, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  likely  to  have  its  chief  in- 
fluence, no  misrepresentation  could  be  more  certain  to 
impede  its  efficient  working  than  this.  To  trick  it  out 
as  a measure  of  “patronage”  and  “gratuity,”  was  at 
once  to  arouse  class  jealousies,  and  to  strike  at  the 
root — the  common  advantage,  namely,  of  all  classes — 
which  can  alone  permanently  vindicate  such  legislation. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  would  have  had  to  stand 
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BOOK  Ilf.  tlie  lirunt  of  the  dislike  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers 
Working  of  thf  (often  really  struggling  under  heavy  local  burdens),  and 
Attl.  of  the  still  more  inveterate  aversion  of  a majority  of 
the  owners  of  what  is  termed,  in  many  places,  “cottage 
property.”  This  last-named  section  of  the  Community 
is  usually , and  in  the  main , the  implacable  opponent 
of  every  thorough-going  sanitary  or  educational  im- 
provement; the  sure  stronghold  of  ignorant  prejudice 
and  obstinate  donothingism.  To  add  to  this  adveree 
influence,  so  powerful  in  itself,  another  in  the  shape  of 
the  reasonable  dislike  of  the  artisan  population  to  be 
“patronized,”  was  an  effective  combination.  It  was 
occasionally  aided  by  the  mistakes  of  some  good  friends 
to  Free  Libraries,  whose  zeal  had  not  been  sufficiently 
seconded  by  mature  reflection. 

priiTipiei  TThkh  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  levying  of  a 
Library  rate  on  the  whole  body  of  rate-payers , for  the 
1-ii.r.r,  luk.  section  only  of  that  body,  would  be  un- 

sound in  principle.  Such  a measure  can  be  permanent- 
ly justified  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of 
Town  Libraries  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of 
townspeople;  that  a rate  is  the  cheapest,  the  fairest, 
and  the  most  enduring  method  of  support ; and  that  tt> 
prefer  to  it  the  old  system  of  proprietary  shares  and 
annual  subscriptions,  or  of  those  mingled  (as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  “Literary  Institutions,”  and  the  like,) 
with  occasional  appeals  to  private  bounty,  is  a con- 
clusion which. is  already  in  a fiiir  way  to  be  esteemed 
a mark  of  as  wise  a love  of  “ independence,”  as  would 
be  evinced  in  trusting  our  street-paving  to  voluntary 
contributions,  and  exchanging  our  system  of  gas-lamps 
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for  a few  chai-itablc  lanterns.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  I believe  the  proviso  which  requires  a ma- 
jority of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  who  vote,  before 
the  Act  in  (juestion  can  be  adopted,  to  be  a judicious 
one.  The  step  once  taken  cannot  be  retraced.  It  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by  a mere  surprise,  or  piece 
of  temporary  adroitness;  but  should  be  a deliberate  act, 
adopted  after  ample  discussion.  The  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a very  decided  majority  will  usually  prove  an 
excellent  stimulus  towards  the  creation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

Subsequently  to  the  adverse  decision  in  London,  the 
Libraries  Act  has  been  adopted  at  Lichfield,  Birken- 
head, and  Leamington.  At  Hull  its  proposed  adoption 
was  negatived  in  a very  turbulent  meeting,  where  great 
use  was  made  of  “arguments”  closely  resembling  those 
employed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney.  At  Preston  (Lan- 
cashire), preliminary  steps  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  have  been  taken. — “At  the  present  time,”  w'rote  the 
Town  Clerk,  in  April  1857,  “the  inhabitants  of  Preston 
have  raised,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  upwards  of 
£2000,  and  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  3000  is  raised,  it  is 
intended  to  take  some  steps  under  the  Public  Libra- 
ries Act.” 

On  the  whole , therefore , it  will  appear  that  the  Act 
has  been  already  adopted  in  seventeen  towns,  including 
our  greatest  seaport , our  largest  inland  City,  and  both 
the  old  University-Towuis  of  England.  Its  adoption  has 
been  negatived  in  eight.  The  Libraries  established 
under  it  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool  are  con- 


BOOK  111. 
Chapter  XVllI. 
Working  of  the 
Public  Libraries 
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BOOK  Hi.  siderable  enough  to  warrant  some  special  details.  How 
Working  of  the  the  infant  Libraries  of  other  towns  have  worked,  thus  far, 

Public  Libraries  ii  /* 

Acu.  j may  be  brieily  indicated  by  a few  sentences,  chiefly  from 
returns  recently  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons: — 
TrsUmony  a*  to  At  Cambridge  the  “Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
ihf  .mailer  u-  havc  cvcry  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  general  re- 

braries  eKtahliiih-  ^ _ 

eduuderiiieAct.  sultii  wfaich  havc  bceo  obtained.  They  contemplate  the 
formation  of  a Lending  Library  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent Library  of  Reference.”  At  Oxford , the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee',  Mr.  Alderman  Sadler,  says:  “I  have 
pleasure  in  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  thePree 
Public  Library  has,  in  my  judgment,  proved  of  more 
real  benefit,  and  has  rendered  more  solid  advantages, 

than  any  other  measure  which  has  been  adopted 

during  the  forty  years  of  my  public  life.”  “We  need 
in  Oxford,”  writes  also  a distinguished  member  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Acland  (Radclifle  Librarian),  “nothing 
more  at  present , in  this  respect,  except  increased  space 
for  the  City  Library,  and  the  further  developement  of 
its  resources.”*  “The  general  results  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Library,”  says  the  Corporation  of  Bolton, 
“have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  increased  pro- 
vision lately  made  by  the  Legislative  will  be  of  great 
advantage.”  And  that  of  Sheffield:  “The  results  hither- 
to have  been  most  cheering  and  satisfactory.”  And 
again  that  of  Hertford:  “The  results  have  been  favour- 
able; the  attendance  in  the  reading-room  large;  and  the 
demand  for  books  very  general.  It  is  proposed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  construct  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Library.” 

* Acland,  ifemoir  un  Choifva  nt  *)xfurd,  162  (4U>,  Oxford  1H66). 
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S 2. — The  City  Library  of  Manchester.  «>><•» 

^ ( luplcr  XVIII. 

The  public  subscription  which  was  raised  for  the  Fubllr 
foundation  of  this  Library,  and  for  placing  it  in  a free- 
hold building,  fully  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  in 
working  order,  amounted  to  f 12,823.  Of  this  sum 
nearly  f.5000  was  raised  by  the  personal  exertions  of 
Sir  John  Potter,  and  ^2000  was  contributed  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Township  of  Manchester,  being  part 
of  a larger  sum  which  had  accrued  in  their  hands  from 
interest -monies  on  unexpended  balances.  The  sub- 
scription-list included  persons  of  every  degree  in  the 
Community  and  neighbourhood,  and  sums  which  varied 
from  five  hundred  pounds  to  one  shilling.  Clergymen 
and  Dissenting  Ministers  of  all  denominations  lent  their 
aid  to  the  project,  which  from  the  first  had  also  en- 
listed the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  local  newspapers  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  without  exception. 

Almost  the  first  step  taken  was  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  building  and  site,  for  the  sum  of  ^2147  (which 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  estimated  value  of  the 
“chief”  or  ground-rent).  The  cost  of  adapting  it  to  its 
new  purpose  was  ^3700,  and  that  of  supplying  it  with 
shelves  and  fimniture,  nearly  .£1200.  The  total  original 
expenditure,  under  these  heads,  amounted  to  £7013. 

The  building  chosen  possessetl  a curious  history.  It,  cun<m>  hiJior, 
too,  had  been  raised  by  a large  subscription;  chiefly  buM.itng. 
amongst  artisans  and  mill- workers,  in  those  palmy  days  of 
“Owenism,”  when  the  old  Christian  world  was  about  to 
give  place  to  a “New  Moral  World,”  constructed  on 
the  unpatented  inventions  of  Robert  Owen.  Mr.  Owen 

51 
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KOOK  m.  himself  had  laid , with  great  solemnity,  its  foundation- 
working  *of  u«  stone.  In  those  days , we  were  gravely  assured  that 
Acu.  Commerce  would  speedily  make  way  for  Communism ; 
an  imperfectly  developed  Christianity  for  an  avowedly 
anti-chi'istian  but  enlightened  pursuit  of  self-interest. 
Ultimately,  all  men  were  to  live  in  strict  equality,  in 
“ parallelogi-ams,”  built  after  one  pattern , and  differing 
only  in  being  dotted  more  or  less  thickly  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  Vice  was  to  disappear 
simply  by  improving  men’s  “ circumstances."’  Churches 
were  to  become  superfluities;  Libraries  to  be  restricted 
within  very  small  dimensions.  In  a word,  the  Past  was 
to  be  forgotten;  and  the  Future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

In  Manchester,  as  elsewhere , this  marvellous  scheme 
of  social  polity  had  an  existence  noisy  but  brief.  The 
temple  of  the  “New  Morals”  soon  fell  into  bad  hands, 
and  was  applied  to  practices  involving  gross  immora- 
lity, and  unhappily  of  an  antiquity  but  too  notorious. 
When  acquired  for  the  proposed  Library,  it  had  become 
an  almost  intolerable  public  nuisance. 
ph.rart*r  and  Thc  numbcr  of  volumes  purchased  out  of  the  original 
fund  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  future  Librarj' 
was  to  be  gathered,  amounted  to  18,028.  Their  cost 
was  f4156,  a sum  which  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  acquiring  so  valu- 
able a collection , but  for  the  marked  effect  produced 
on  the  book-sales  of  1851,  by  the  engrossing  interest 
of  the  “Great  Exhibition.”  It  included  an  extensive 
series  of  works  on  British  History;  sets  of  the  chief  po- 
litical and  literary  journals  in  the  English  language ; an 
excellent  selection  of  books  on  the  literature  of  Corn- 
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merce,  and  about  two  thousand  volumes  of  “Voyages  «k.k  m. 

im  1MT  1 1 <*!•  Cbapur  XVIII.* 

and  i ravels.  In  every  other  department  of  hteratui'e  workinB  of  th« 

•V'li  1 T P !!  • I’oblic  Librmriei 

and  science,  it  had  but  the  mere  rudiments  of  a collection. 

From  the  first  there  was  an  earnest  effort  to  make 
the  new  Library  pre-eminently  strong  in  the  department 
of  “Politics,”  using  that  term  in  the  expanded  sense 
which  includes  “Commerce”  as  one  of  its  branches. 

Besides  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject,  and  its 
bearings  on  the  staple  pursuits  and  prominent  interests 
of  the  Community  immediately  concerned,  the  choice 
was  a right  one  also  on  the  ground  that  no  class  of 
literature  had  been  so  little  cared  for  in  the  pre-exist- 
ing Libraries  of  the  Town.  Marked  as  “the  Manchester 
School”  of  Politics, — if  I may  use  a phrase  very  popu- 
lar, but  not  very  accurate, — had  recently  become,  there 
were  not  many  places  in  which  it  was  so  hard  a task,  a' 
few  years  ago,  to  meet  with  political  information.  Oc- 
casionally , the  hasty  pursuit  of  knowledge  “ under  diffi- 
culties” might  there  have  been  curiously  illustrated. 

Some  favourable  opportunities  offered  for  the  col- 
lection, in  and  after  1851,  not  alone  of  the  political 
literature  of  our  own  day,  but  of  that  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  more  especially  for  gathering  the  materials 
of  that  future  “History  of  British  Commerce,”  almost 
every  chapter  of  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 

About  a century  and  a half  ago,  there  came  to  Lon-  th.  u>grt» 
don  an  industrious  Dane,  with  very  few  pence  in  his  ubr.r, 
pocket,  but  with  a good  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  with 
habits  of  steady  perseverance  in  work.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Magens  prospered  in  his  commercial  enterprises,  and 
studied  commerce,  both  as  a calling  and  as  a science. 

51  • 
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He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  well-known  Com- 
merz  Bibliothek  at  Hainbiirgh.  At  his  death,  he  left  to 
his  heirs  a considerable  fortune,  and  also  a considerable 
commercial  Library,  rich  in  those  ephemeral  tracts 
which  throw  light  on  some  of  the  problems  and  obscu- 
rities of  history,  and  which,  if  not  cared  for,  when  to 
common  eyes  they  seem  worthless,  are  usually  lost  for 
ever.  This  collection  continued  in  the  family,  by  way  of 
heir-loom,  until  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Dorrien  Magens, 
a well-known  banker.  The  bulk  of  it  was  then  acquired 
for  the  City  Library  of  Manchester.  The  exception  con- 
sisted in  a few  extremely  curious  tracts  on  the  colonial 
affairs  of  British  North  America,  which  were  now  to  travel 
thither,  as  so  many  of  their  companions  had  already  done. 

To  this  foundation  were  added  considerable  selections 
of  political  tracts  from  the  Library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, a late  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue;  of  Lord 
Langdale,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls;  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond Hay;  of  Mr.  Francis  Place;  of  Mr.  James  Thom- 
son , of  Clitheroe ; and  from  some  minor  collections. 

Since  the  transfer  ol  the  Library  to  the  Corporation, 
advantage  has  been  token  of  every  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing this  tract  collection,  that  came  within  the  scope 
of  the  small  means  which  alone  were  available  for  the 
purpose.  But  in  this  direction,  even  slight  funds,  if 
combined  with  constant  watchfulness,  may  do  much. 
The  collection  in  question  has  been  nearly  trebled  with- 
in the  last  five  years;  selections  having  been  made  from 
the  Libraries  of  the  late  Lord  Bexley  (for  many  years 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer);  of  John  Percival,  second 
Earl  of  Egmont  (the  eminent  politician  of  the  middle 
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period  of  the  “Georgian  era”) ; and  of  some  other  states-  ROOK  III. 
men  and  financiers.  It  now  includes  upwards  of  1 .8,000  Workiug  of  tho 
distinct  pieces,  bound  in  2086  volumes  (exclusive  of  acu. 
printed  collections  on  similar  subjects);  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  as  follows: — 


COLLKCTIOM  OF  POLITICAL  XBApTS. 

{(January,  1858.) 

No.  of  th,e 
S«cUon. 

— Subjects: 

No.  of 
VoU. 

No.  of 
TracU,  or 
separato 
works. 

1 . . . . 1.— General  Treatises  on  oovebnmemt,  politics. 

1 

or  Political  Economy 

79 

1 ‘22  *' 

2. — Constitution,  Functions,  and  Privileges  of 

Parliahert •. 

45 

315 

....  3. — Law  and  Law  Reform 

94 

395 

....  4. — Crime,  Police,  and  Punishment 

46 

190 

....  5. — Trade  and  Commerce 

1.  General  Treatises 

78 

178 

2.  Agriculture  and  the  Com  Trade 

76 

485 

3.  Coal  and  Iron  Trades,  Mining,  etc 

12 

125 

4.  Colton,  Woollen,  and  Silk  Trades  .... 

36 

215 

5.  Fisheries 

8 

61 

6.  Other  Branches  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

127 

840 

7.  Wages,  Combinations,  and  Regulation  of 

Labour 

14 

129 

16 

536 

1....  6. — Anruitibs,  Assurances,  Savings  Banks,  and 

Provident  Societies 

17 

120 

7. — CcRBEMcT,  Banking,  Interest  of  Money,  etc. 

98 

560 

....  8.  Church  Affairs 

13 

737 

....  9.  -Municipal  and  Local  Affairs 

33 

373 

, , , , 10. — Poor  and  Poor  Laws 

80 

307 

— Education  and  Public  Charities 

140 

780 

....12.  Army  and  Navy;  Peace  and  War 

56 

267 

....13. — Public  Works  and  Saritabt  ArrAiBs 

70 

578 

....  14. — Affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  particular 

51 

274 

....15. — Colonies  and  Dependencies: — 

138 

645 

78 

340 

33 

215 

....  16.  Revenue,  Taxation,  and  Public  Debts 

142 

738 

, , , , 17. — Forrion  Affairs 

160 

769 

....  18. — Miscell.  Treatises  on  PoHt. Questions  and  Public 

Affairs  (other  than  those  specially  enumerated) 

346 

2,255 

1 Total  of  Volumes  and  of  separate  Tracts  in 

1 

the  Class  Politiob 

2,086 

12,449 
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BOOM  III.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  without  utility  to  subjoin  an 
wo*S  of  th.  abstract  of  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  of  the  original 

Pnblle  Libraries  •«i»i  ait  i 

Acts.  establishment-fund.  It  runs  thus: — 


1.  Bcildiiio: — £ 

Purchase  Money  2,147 

Repairs,  Fittings,  and  Furniture  4,866 

Abftrart  of  the  II-  BOOKS 

cxpendiiuro  of  Purchases 1 4,156 

the  oriBinal  fund.  Binding 140 


in.  Expbksbs  op  Fobmatiok  ard  Akuakobmbrt: — 

Salaries  and  Wages 665 

Printing  and  Stationery  (including  Account-Books)  357 
Petty  Expenses 433 


I Totol  il2,764  I 

About  3200  volumes  ®f  books  were  presented  by 
BMk.prownuii.  various  dooors.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were  gifts 
from  Public  Boards  and  Departments,  and  from  Learned 
Societies , amounting  to  500  volumes.  Of  the  remain- 
der, four-fifths  were  of  very  small  value.  The  whole 
experience  of  this  Library  in  that  respect,  as  of  so 
many  more,  tends  to  con^m  the  opinion  elsewhere 
expressed  that  casual  Donation  is  a totally  untrust- 
worthy source  for  the  formation  of  Public  Libraries, 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  Manchester  Library  was  not  only  the  first  Li- 
brary established  under  “Ewart’s  Act,”  but  was  the 
first  Institution  within  the  United  Kingdom,  however 
supported,  which  combined  a Free  Library  of  Refer- 
ence, open  to  all  cornel’s,  with  a Free  Library  of  Cir- 
culation, open  to  all  persons  whose  responsibility  was 
sufficiently  vouched  for.  The  21,000  volumes  with 
which  the  Institution  oj>eued  were  thus  distributed 
between  the  two  Departments; — 
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CLAflSBS : — 

1.,  11.  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy   

No.  of  Volumeit 
Id  Keftrence 
Department. 

— 

No.  of  Volumes 
in  Lending 
Department. 

Volumea  in  the 
Aggregate. 

65o 

6,707 

•2,705 

1,310 

4,620 

169 

2,187 

266 

394 

2,289 

824 

8,894 

2,971 

1,704 

6,915 

III.  History 

IV,  Politics 

V,  Sciences  and  Arts  . . 

VI.  Literature  and  Poly- 

Totals 

16,003 

5,305 

21,308 

During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  21,000 
volumes  have  become  36,000;  and  9,000  additional 
volumes  have  been  purchased  towards  the  formation 
of  three  Branch  Lending  Libraries  in  various  parts  of 
the  City.  The  classification  of  the  contents  of  the 
Chief  Library  runs  thus : — 

Classbu  : — 

I.,  U.  Theology  and  Philo- 

Volumoa 
lo  Reference 
DepartmenL 

Volurooa 
in  Lending 
Department. 

Aggregate  No. 
of  Volumea. 

1,626 

9,422 

6,660 

2,297 

5,953 

340 

3,672 

779 

733 

4,505 

1,966 

13,094 

7,339 

3,030 

10,458 

in.  History 

V.  Sciences  and  Arts  . . 

VI.  Literature  and  Poly- 

Totals. . . . 

25,858 

10,029 

35,887 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  recent  accessions  the  pre- 
dominating character  of  the  Reference  Library,  as  main- 
ly one  of  History  and  Politics,  has  been  well  preserved. 
Only  in  this  way  of  selection  can  anything  be  achieved, 
with  small  means,  which  in  time  will  deserve  to  be 
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called  a “Library,” — a collection  of  books,  namely, 
tending  to  make  students  as  well  as  to  serve  them. 

From  the  Gth  of  September  1852,  the  day  on  which 
the  Library  was  first  opened,  to  the  31st  of  December 
1857,  a period  of  five  years  and  a quarter,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  volumes  issued,  both  to  Readers  in  the 
Reference  Department,  and  to  Borrowers  from  the  Lend- 
ing Department,  was  864,104;  or  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  period,  523  volumes  daily  for  each  day  during 
which  the  Libraiy  has  been  open  to  the  Public. 

Of  this  large  issue,  409,908  volumes  have  been  de- 
livered to  Readers  in  the  Reference  Department.  Their 
classification  is  as  follows:— 


Classes. 

Volume*. 

I.  Theology 

9,676 

II.  Philosophy 

7,488 

III.  HUt^rv 

111,014 

IV.  Politics 

51,276 

V.  Sciences  and  Arts 

50,253 

VI.  Literature  and  Polygraphy 

180,201 

Total. . . . 

409,908 

In  this  department  of  the  Library,  the  principle  I 
have  advocated  as  that  which  ought  to  be  fundamental 
in  our  free  Town  Libraries, — namely,  that  they  shotdd 
be  made  alike  useful  for  all  classes  of  the  community, — 
has  been  to  a large  extent  realized  in  practice.  It  is 
habitually  frequented  by  persons  of  all  social  grades, 
from  those  of  least  up  to  those  of  gi’eatest  education. 
Merchant  and  Artizan,  Mill-worker  and  Clergyriian  may 
be  seen  reading  at  the  same  tables;  and  as  this  is  (in 
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Britain)  the  most  novel,  so  assuredly  will  it  prove,  in  BOOK  III. 

. , . , , « , CUpter  XVIII. 

its  ultunate  consequences,  to  have  been  one  ot  the  most  working  of  ihe 
pregnant  results  of  Rate-supported  Libraries.  In  these  aci.. 
days,  many,  causes  are  at  work  which  tend  rather  to 
widen  the  social  gulfs  of  separation  than  to  bridge  them 
over.  Maminonworship,  indeed,  has  met  with  sad  dis- 
credits, but  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  very  Pro- 
teuslike  in  its  disguises.  One  good  safeguard  against 
its  evil  consequences  will  be  to  enlarge  that  Public 
Domain  in  which  some  of  the  noblest  results  of 
genius,  of  persevering  toil,  and  of  wisely  expended 
wealth , are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  not 
by  charity,' but  of  right;  not  by  the  accidents  of  boun- 
ty, how  praiseworthy  soever,  but  by  the  farsighted 
provisions  of  public  opinion,  deliberately  resolving  to  do 
at  the  common  charge  ajid  for  the  intellectua'  culture 
what  has  long  been  done  (more  or  less  thoroughly)  for 
many  of  the  corporeal  accommodations  of  the  Com- 
munity. In  establishing  Rates  for  Libraries,  we  are, 
after  all,  but  halting  far  in  t he  rear  of  other  Englishmen 
who  two  centuries  ago  set  us  the  example  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  levying  Rates  for  Schools.  The  recent  ex- 
perience of  Manchester  shows  that  true  liberality  will 
never  find  itself  restrained  by  acts  of  prudent  foresight 
on  the  part  of  a Community  which  it  designs  to  benefit. 

To  give  to  the  Public,  (as  has  been  done,  once  or  twice 
at  least,)  the  sweepings  of  our  private  collections  is  no 
act  of  generosity.  To  bequeath  to  the  Public  a collec- 
tion which  it  has  been  a man’s  pride  to  gather,  and  his 
happiness  to  use,  has  often  been  and  will  yet  often  be 
the  impulse  of  liberal  minds.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
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BOOK  m.  any  institutions  which  are  so  likely  to  commend  them- 

working  of  ibe  sclvcs  to  such  liberality,  as  Libraries  which  have  al- 
Acu.  ready  a sure  mamtenance,  by  the  regular  payments  of 
all  classes,  for  the  permanent  use,  the  mental  delight, 
and  the  spiritual  elevation  of  them  all, 

Tho  Working  of  The  Lending  Department  of  the  Manchester  Library 

the  Loading  De- 

pnrtment  of  tho  Opened  (as  has  been  shewnl  with  5300  volumes,  and 

Manchestor 

. ubriry.  now  contalns  10,000.  This  Department  was  wisely 
made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  persons  hitherto  cut 
off  from  such  advantages,  except  in  the  poorest  and 
least  satisfactory  form.  It  has  been  in  practice  largely 
used  by  artizans,  mill- workers,  and  by  “operatives”  (to 
employ  the  local  term)  of  all  sorts,  and  their  families. 
Probably,  such  readers  form  a majority  which  comprises 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number.  Shopkeep- 
ers, clerks,  pupil- teachers , professional  students,  boys 
at  school , and  persons  not  in  any  employment  make  up 
the  remainder.  During  the  first  five  years  1 3,484  tick- 
ets of  admission  were  issued.  The  general  character  of 
the  books  issued  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  records  and  classifies  the  issues  of 
four  years  and  a quarter  (1852-3;  1854-5;  1855-6; 
1856-7):— 


Clttssefi.  Voluines. 

I.  Theology 5,159 

II.  Philosophy .......  , 2,255 

III.  Histor,- 85,269 

IV.  Politick 3,271 

V.  Sciences  and  Arts 18,296 


VI.  Literature  and  Polygraphy  . . . . 261,819 

Total  of  four  years 

and  a quarter. . 376,069 
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There  is  here  a great  contrast,  in  character,  with  the  BOOR  III. 
above-recorded  issues  of  the  Reference  Department  of  Working  of  the 
the  Library.  The  first  five  classes  speak  sufficiently  for  acu. 
themselves.  The  sixth  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
help  of  sub-division.  The  issues  in  this  class  are  some- 
what more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  issue.  ^ 

Taking,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  a period  of  only  half- 
a-year,  I find  the  deliveries  of  books  classed  as  “Lite- 
rature and  Polygraphy”.  to  have  been  31,838  volumes. 

Of  this  number,  21,450  volumes  were  “Novels  and  Ro- 
mances.” It  appears  that  2437  other  volumes  were  po- 
pular Magazines  the  staple  of  which  is  also  Fiction  in 
prose.  It  follows  that  of  the  issues  to  borrowers,  in  the  rop"'"  >1™""** 
Class  “Literature  and  Polygraphy,”  more  than  four- 
fifths  were  “Novels  and  Romances.”  Of  the  aggregate 
issues  in  all  the  classes,  collectively,  such  works  form 
nearly  five-eighths 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  works  of  Fiction  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
Lending  Department  of  this  Library  usually  rank 
amongst  the  best  of  their  class.  They  comprise  all  the 
standard  master-pieces  of  British  Novelists,  and  many 
works  of  recent  date  which  will  hereafter  take  rank  as 
classics  in  this  kind.  It  may,  too,  be  truthfully  said 
that  at  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  has  Prose-Fiction  been  made  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  of  late  years,  the  vehicle  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  some  of  the  best  thinkers.  Nor,  taking  it  as  a whole, 
was  it  ever  before  characterized  by  so  much  general 
purity  of  tone  or  loftiness  of  purpose.  But,  whatever 
weight  may  fairly  attach  to  considerations  like  these, 
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X 

•oo»iu.  it  is  still  the  fact  that  reading  of  this  class  is,  in  the 

(.'hsptcr  Will.  • r x* 

workiiiK  of  tbp  mam,  reading  lor  mere  pastime. 

TubJic  Libraries  /i  /»  i i x*  1 • • L 1 'j.  • 

Acts.  Oarelul  observation  and  inquiry  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  chief  obstacle  which  impedes  the  Lending 
Departments  of  our  Free  Public  Libraries  in  effecting 
their  due  share  in  the  work  of  popular  education,  is 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  that  amount  of  command  over 
the  mere  implements  of  education  which  is  commoidy 
imparted  in  popular  schools.  A large  proportion  of  the 
borrowers  at  the  Manchester  Library  are  youths  and 
boys  who  still  attend  schools  of  some  sort,  or  who 
have  but  just  left  them.  It  is  by  their  good  effect  in 
course  of  time  upon  such  that  the  best  fruits  of  Popu- 
lar Lending  Libraries  should  display  themselves.  But 
m very  many  cases  it  is  found  that  the  outcome  of  the 
“schooling”  has  been  a bare  ability  to  read,  and  even 
that  but  stumblingly,  with  an  utter  absence  of  the  men- 
tal training  which  turns  the  power  to  good  account. 
Youths,  with  a taste  for  reading,  are  attracted  by  the 
titles  of  good  books;  ask  for  them;  soon  bring  them 
back;  and  limit  their  future  demands  to  the  flimsiest 
“light-reading”  the  collection  may  afford.  Their  school- 
ing has  failed  to  give  the  habit  of  intellectual  applica- 
tion, or  even  to  create  that  moderately  discriminating 
mental  appetite,  to  which  perpetual  novel-reading  woidd 
become  nauseous,  as  surely  as  a table  spread  everyday 
with  confectionery,  and  with  nothing  else,  would  pall 
upon  the  healthy  appetite  for  food. 

But  even  at  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  these  Len- 
ding Libraries  have  done  much  good.  They  have  placed 
in  the  liands  of  hundreds  of  Artizans  and  others,  not  only 
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the  books  which  solace  the  intervals  of  toil,  bnt  those  BOOK  III. 
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which  put  new  meaning  in  the  toil,  and  new  life  in  the  workiu«  of  the 

• • • • . . • . . Public  Llbrariesi 

toiler,  by  disclosing  its  principles;  facilitating  its  ini-  ah.. 
provement;  lighting  up  its  before  unseen  relations  with 
other  work,  and  remote  workers.  They  have  done  bet- 
ter still , in  many  cases , by  arousing  attention  to  inter- 
ests and  realities  which  reach  beyond  this  world.  They 
have  brought  for  the  first  time  into  hundreds  of  homes 
such  books,  as  Milton  has  called  “the  life-blood  of  mas- 
ter spirits,  stored  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  life.” 

§ 3. — The  Free  Borough  Library  of  Salford. 

This  Library  opened  in  1850  with  barely  7000  vol-  Th«  Borough 
limes.  It  now  possesses  20,503  volumes,  of  which  13,750  siuiorj. 
form  the  Reference  Department,  and  6753  the  Lending 
Department.  They  may  be  classified  thus: — 


CLA88B8 

Reference 

Department. 

Lending 

Department. 

Aggregate  No. 
of  Volumes. 

Volumes. 

Volumes. 

I.  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy   

587 

396 

983 

n.  History 

4,689 

1,449 

6,138 

m.  Politics 

2,363 

48 

2,411 

IV.  Sciences  and  Arts .... 

3,385 

697 

4,082 

V,  Literature  and  Poly- 
graphy 

2,726 

4,163 

6,889 

Totals. . . . 

13,750 

6,753 

20,503 

In  Salford,  the  levying  of  the  Rate  for  the  support 
of  the  Museum  under  the  Act  of  1845  was  the  first  step 
taken.  The  maintenance  charges  of  the  Library  have 
always  been  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  Rate. 
For  the  enlargement  of  the  building,  the  purchase  of 
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books  for  the  Library,  and  of  specimens  for  the  Mu- 
seum, a public  subscription  was  raised  which'  eventually 
amoimted  to  f 6677.  A Lending  Department  was  formed 
in  May  1854.  The  total  issues  in  both  Departments, 
up  to  the  31st  of  October  1857,  amount  to  579,788 
volumes;  namely,  from  the  Reference  Department 
400,063;  from  the  Lending  Department  179,725. 

In  its  latest  Report,  the  Committee  of  the  Borough 
Council  records  the  gratification  experienced  at  “the 
continued  prosperity  and  progress  which  have  been 
manifested  during  the  past  year,  both  in  the  Libraiy 
and  Museum,”  and  rejoices  to  “ find  that  the  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Public  of  the  instruction  and  important  ad- 
vantages thus  afforded,  has  been  evinced  in  a most 
gratifying  manner,  far  surpassing  all  former  experience 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.” 


§ 4. — The  Free  Town  Library  op  Liverpool. 

The  Free  Library  of  Liverpool  was  opened  to  the 
Public  on  the  18th  of  October  1852,  with  about  12,000 
volumes.  The  first  Rate  was  levied  prior  to  the  open- 
ing. A further  sum  of  fl400  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. One  year  later,  two  Branch  Lending  Libraries 
were  established  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  town,  with 
about  1000  volumes  in  each.  In  October  1857,  the 
Reference  Library  had  grown  to  24,000  volumes,  and 
the  Lending  Libraries,  collectively,  to  17,000  volumes. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  Reference  Li- 
brary, the  aggregate  issues  were  128,628  volumes.  In 
the  fifth  year  they  were  166,346  volumes.  The  issues 
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from  the  Lending  Branches  were  in  the  first  year  35,978  BOOK  ni. 

• 1 o 1 r»  1 ChBplBf  XVID. 

volumes,  and  in  the  fourth  year  308,200  volumes.  workips  of  the 

i«io  1 iTM  • Public  Librarlcu 

The  books  which  form  these  several  Libraries  may  Acti. 
be  thus  classed: — 


Classes: — 

I.  Theology  and  Philo- 

Reference 

Library. 

Volumea. 

LendinK 

Libraiiei. 

Volumoa. 

Aggregate  No. 
of  Volumoa. 

1,538 

6,902 

2,439 

3,411 

9,698 

750 

4,435 

207 

1,064 

10,546 

2,288 

11,337 

2,646 

4,475 

20,244 

IV.  Sciences  and  Arts  .... 

V.  Literature  and  Poly- 

TotaU. . . . 

23,988 

17,002 

40,990 

The  aggregate  issues  during  the  whole  period  (18  Oct 
1852  to  31  Aug.  1857)  have  amounted  to  1,382,609 
volumes;  namely,  fi'om  the  Reference  Library,  710,062 ; 
and  from  the  two  Lending  Libraries,  672,547.  Those 
of  the  last  year  (ending  31st  Aug.  1857)  may  be  clas- 
sed thus: — 


Classes:  — 

1.  Theology  and  Philo- 

Bcforeuce  Ubrn- 
ry  (one  year). 
Volumoa  iaauod. 

Lending  Library 
(one  year). 
Volume#  laeued. 

Aggregate  laaue 
of  Volumes. 

6,581 

22,240 

1,923 

15,889 

119,713 

8,723 

48,561 

1,416 

1»,244 

236,256 

15,304 

70,801 

3,339 

29,133 

355,969 

IV.  Sciences  and  Arts 

V,  Literature  and  Poly- 

Totals. . . . 

166,346 

308,200 

474,546 

The  predominating  character  of  the  issues  to  readers 
differs  a good  deal,  it  may  be  noticed,  from  those  of 
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the  Manchester  Library.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
different  composition  of  the  Library.  In  Liverpool,  no 
less  than  4000  volumes  of  “Novels  and  Romances”  form 
part  of  the  Reference  collection.  In  Manchester,  just 
one  tenth  of  that  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Liverpool  Library  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  books 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  on  Natural  History.  In  illustrated 
works  generally  it  is  very  rich;  and,  as  a whole,  has 
been  collected  with  great  judgment  and  liberality.  In 
both  Libraries  special  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  collection  of  the  local  Topography.  In  tliis  section, 
Liverpool  is  especially  rich , having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  a private  collection  which  was  the  fruit 
of  the  persevering  researches  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Library,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  the  Public,  have 
rendered  a new  and  much  larger  building  indispensable. 
By  the  mimificence  of  a Liverpool  merchant,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  (one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for 
South  Lancashire,)  a noble  edifice,  capable  of  affording 
ample  accommodation  both  for  the  Free  Library,  and  for 
the  Derby  Museum,  is  in  course  of  erection  at  his  sole 
charge.  This  building  will  cost  at  least  ^2  5,000.  The 
site  for  it  has  begn  provided  by  the  Corporation.  And 
there  is  abimdant  security  that  when  completed,  it  will 
be  well-filled.  The  able  Chairman  of  the  City  Council 
Committee,  Mr.  J.  A Picton,  possesses  just  and  vigor- 
ous conceptions  of  what  the  collection  ought  to  be- 
come. At  a recent  public  Meeting,  (20  February  1858,) 
he  “took  occasion  to  correct  a mistake  which  some 
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“persons  had  fallen  into....  that  it  was  principally  A nnoc  til. 
“Library  for  the  ‘Working  Classes.’  That  never  had  Workintc  ot  tb. 
“been  the  idea  of  those  who  had  taken  a great  interest 
“in  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  From  that 
“time  to  the  present,  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  Com- 
“mittee  had  been  to  make  it  a Lihrartj  for  all  classes,  and 
“ that  it  should  contain  the  best  works  to  be  obtained  on  ' 
every  subject  of  human  inquiry.  It  would  he  quite  a mis- 
“take  to  suppose  that  in  these  matters  the  Community 
“could  be  parcelled  out  into  ‘(’lasses.’  ...  We  are  all 
“part  of  the  great  Republic  of  Letters.”  In  Liverpool, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  seen  that  right  conceptions  on  this 
point  have  become  vital  to  the  true  usefulness  and  en- 
during prosperity  of  the  new  institutions. 

To  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  first  results,  apparent 
at  a glance,  whilst  these  Libraries  are  still  in  the 
cradle: — In  the  nine  or  ten  towns,  in  which  the  Act 
has  been  not  only  adopted,  but  already  fairly  set  to 
work,  150,000  volumes  of  books  have  been  permanent- 
ly secured  for  public  use;  with  ample  funds  for  their 
preservation,  increase,  and  well-ordering,  and  also  for 
the  replacement,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  as  become 
worn  out.  These  books  have  been  made  thoroughly 
accessible,  under  proper  regulations,  to  every  respect- 
able inhabitant  of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong;  are 
actually  used  to  so  large  an  extent  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, each  volume  of  the  150,000  is  either  delivered  to 
readers,  or  lent  to  borrowers,  (as  the  case  may  be.) 
ten  times  within  each  year.  The  management  of  these 
Libraries  has  been  made  wholly  independent  of  sect. 
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party,  or  cli(|uc“,  in  Keligion  or  in  Politics.  Their  per- 
manence has  b(‘en  made  in  like  manner  independent  of 
charitable  gifts,  or  of  fluctuating  subscriptions.  They 
may  be  governed  without  noise;  used  without  favour: 
maintained  and  improved  without  claptrap  appeals  to 
public  benevolence,  or  compulsory  recourse  to  ej)he- 
meral  excitements.  Their  truest  work  will  lie  in  help- 
ing to  educate  the  Educators;  and  in  facilitating  the 
placing  of  Rate-supported  Free  Schools,  side  by  side 
with  Kate-supported  Free  Libraries,  throughout  the 
country.  The  best  fruits  of  that  work  will  not  be  seen 
until  those  who  have  striven  earnestly  to  initiate  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Legislation  which  alone  has 
made  such  institutions  possible  in  England,  shall  have 
been  long  in  their  graves.  But  those  labourers  will 
take  with  them  the  sure  confidence  that  — 

**No  i*arnet»t  Work 

Of  any  honest  Worker,  liowbeli  weak, 

Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much 
That  ’tis  not  gathered,  as  a grain  of  sand, 

To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 
For  carrying  out  God’s  end.” 
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II.  1*CBUC  Librakirh  Act. — Irrt.ari).  (18''&  19“  Viet.  o.  40; 

26  June,  1855.) 

III.  IMiBlic  Libraries  Act. — Scotland.  { 17“  & 18“  Viet,  c,  64; 

31  July,  1854.) 

IV.  Dt'bLiN  National  Gallery  and  Public  Library  Act. 

(17“  & 18“  Viet.  r.  99;  10  Aupnst,  1854.) 


Tke  ah»9e  are  the  Actt  noic  iii  forte,  m each  Country,  reepeetitely. 
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An  Act  for  furtlier  promoting  the  Establishment  of 
Free  Public  Librai’ies  and  Museums  in  Municipal 
Towns,  and  for  extending  it  to  Towns  governed 
under  Local  improvement  Acts,  and  to  Parishes. 

[30th  July  1855.] 


\\  iitRKAS  it  in  expedient  to  amend  and  extend  the  Public  Libraries  Act, 
I860:  Be  it  tberefure  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  Adrice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Auth- 
ority of  the  same,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1860,  is  hereby  repealed;  but  such  He. 
peal  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect  anything  already  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  Act,  and  all  Libraries  and  Museums  established  under  that  Act 
or  the  Act  thereby  repealed  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  established 
under  tliis  Act,  and  the  Council  of  any  Borough,  which  may  have  adopted 
the  said  Act  of  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  or  established  a 
Museum  under  the  Act  thereby  repealed,  shall  have  and  may  use  and 
exercise  all  the  Benefits,  Privileges,  and  Powers  given  by  this  Act;  and 
all  Monies  which  have  been  borrowed  by  virtue  of  the  said  repealed  Acts 
or  either  of  them,  and  still  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  Interest  thereof, 
shall  be  charged  on  the  Borough  Hates,  or  a Kate  to  be  assessed  and 
recovered  in  the  like  Maimer  as  a Borough  Kate  to  be  made  by  virtue 
of  this  Act. 

n.  In  citing  this  Act  fur  any  Purposes  whatever  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  use  the  Expression  “The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1865." 

III.  In  the  Construction  of  this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Ex> 
pressioos  shall,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  Subject  or  Context  re- 
pugnant to  such  Construction,  have  the  following  Meanings  assigned  to 
them  respectively;  that  is  to  say,  ** Parish"  shall  mean  every  Place  main- 
taining its  own  Poor;  **Vestry"  shall  mean  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
lawfully  assembled  in  Vestry,  or  for  any  of  the  Purposes  for  which  Ves- 
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tries  arc  hoMen,  except  in  those  I*arishes  in  which  there  is  a Select  Ves- 
try elected  under  the  Act  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  King  Oeor^e  the  Third, 
Chapter  Twelve,  or  under  the  Act  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  of  King 
William  the  fouWA,  Chapter  Sixty,  or  under  the  Provisions  of  any  Local 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Government  of  any  Parish  by  Vestries , in 
which  Parishes  it  shall  mean  such  Select  Vestry,  and  sliull  also  mean 
any  Body  of  Persons,  hy  whatever  Name  distinguished,  acting  by  virtue 
of  any  Act  of  ParliHincnt,  Prescription,  Custom,  or  otherwise,  as  or  in- 
stead of  a Vestry  or  Select  Vestry;  ‘‘Ratepayers"  shall  mean  all  Persons 
for  the  Time  being  assessed  to  Kates  for  the  Relief  of  the  Pour  of  the 
Parish;  “Overseers  of  the  Poor"  shall  mean  also  any  Persons  authorised 
and  required  to  make  and  collect  the  Rate  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish,  and  acting  instead  of  (>verseers  of  the  Poor;  “Board"  shall 
mean  the  Commissioners,  Trustees,,  or  other  Body  of  Persons,  by  what- 
ever Naim*  distinguished,  for  the  Time  being  in  Office  and  acting  in  the 
Execution  of  any  Improvement  Act,  being  an  Act  for  draining,  cleansing, 
paving,  lighting,  wabihing,  or  otherwi.se  improving  a Place,  or  for  any 
of  those  Purposes;  “Improvement  Itales"  shall  mean  the  Rates,  Tolls, 
Rents,  Income,  and  other  Monies  whatsoever  which,  nnder  the  Provisions 
of  any  such  Improvement  Act , shall  be  applicable  for  the  general  Pur- 
po.ses  of  such  Act. 

IV.  The  Mayor  of  any  Municipal  Borough  the  Population  of  which, 
according  to  the  then  last  Census  thereof,  shall  exceed  Five  thousand 
Persons,  shall,  on  the  Request  of  the  Town  Council,  convene  a Public 
Meeting  of  the  Burgesses  of  the  Borough,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Municipal  Borough,  and  Ten  Days  No- 
tice at  least  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  Object  of  the  Meeting  shall  be  given 
by  afhxing  the  same  on.  or  near  the  I)»mr  of  every  Church  and  Chapel 
within  the  Borough,  and  also  by  advertising  the  same  in  One  or  more 
of  the  Newspapers  puhli.shed  or  circulated  within  the  Borough,  Seven  Days 
at  least  before  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Meeting;  and  if  at  such  Meet- 
ing Two  Thirds  of  sm  h Persons  as  aforesaid  then  present  shall  determine 
that  this  Act  ought  to  he  adopted  for  the  Borough,  the  same  shall  thence- 
forth take  o0ecc  and  come  into  operation  in  such  Borough,  and  shall  be 
carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the  I^ws  for  the  Time  being 
in  force  relating  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  such  Borough:  Provided 
always,  that  the  Mayor,  or,  in  his  Absence,  the  Chairmun  of  the  Mt*et- 
ing,  shall  cause  a Minute  to  bo  made  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  M**eting, 
and  shall  sign  the  same;  and  the  Resolutions  so  signed  shall  be  con- 
clusive Evidence  that  the  Meetings  was  duly  convened,  and  the  Vote 
thereat  duly  taken,  and  that  the  Minute  contains  a true  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  thereat. 

The  Expell^cs  incurred  in  calling  and  holding  the  Meeting,  whether 
this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act 
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into  execution  in  suoli  noruiigli,  may  iie  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fuiui^ 
and  the  Oouncii  may  levy  by  a !>eparate  Rate,  to  be  called  a Library  Kate, 
to  be  made  and  recoverable  in  the  Manner  herein-aftor  provided,  all  Mo- 
nies from  Time  to  Time  necejjsary  for  defraying  such  Expenses;  and  dis- 
tinct Accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  Receipts,  Payments,  and  Liabilities 
of  tho  Council  with  reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act. 

VI.  The  Board  of  any  District,  being  a Place  within  the  Limits  of 
any  Improvement  Act,  and  having  such  a Population  ns  aforesaid,  shall, 
upon  the  Requisition  in  Writing  of  at  least  Ten  Persons  nsso.s>ed  to  and 
paying  the  Improvement  Rate,  appoint  a Time,  not  less  than  Ten  Days 
nor  more  than  Twenty  Days  from  the  Time  of  receiving  such  Requisition, 
for  a Public  Meeting  of  the  Persons  assessed  to  and  paying  such  Rate  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  such  District, 
and  Ten  Days  Notice  at  least  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  Object  of  such 
Meeting  shall  be  given  by  affixing  the  same  on  or  near  the  Door  of 
every  Church  and  Chapel  within  the  District,  and  also  hy  advertising  the 
same  in  One  or  more  of  the  Newspaper.^  puldUhed  <»r  circulated  witliin 
the  DLstrict,  Seven  Days  at  lea.<>t  before  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Meet- 
ing; and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two  Thirds  of  such  Persons  as  aforesaid  then 
present  shall  determine  that  this  Act  uuglit  to  be  ad<iptcd  for  the  District, 
the  same  shall  thenceforth  take  efl'ect,  and  come  into  operation  in  such 
District,  and  shall  be  curried  into  effect  a<*cording  U>  the  Laws  for  tho 
Time  being  in  force  relating  to  such  Board. 

VII.  The  Expenses  incurred  in  culling  ami  holding  the  Meeting, 
whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying 
this  Act  into  execution  in  any  such  District,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
Inipfovemeiit  Rate,  and  the  Board  may  levy  as  Part  of  the  Improvement 
Rate,  or  by  a separate  Rate  to  be  assessed  and  recovered  in  like  Manner 
as  an  Improvement  Rau^,  such  Sums  of  Money  as  shall  be  from  Time  to 
Time  necessary  for  defraying  such  Expenses;  and  the  Board  shall  keep 
distinct  Accounts  of  their  Receipts,  Payments,  Credits,  and  Liabilities 
with- reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act,  which  Accounts  shall  be 
audite<i  in  the  same  Way  as  Accounts  are  directed  to  be  audited  under 
the  Improvement  Act. 

VIII.  Vpon  the  Requisition  in  Writing  of  at  least  Ten  Ratepayers  of 
any  Parish  having  such  a Population  as  aforesaid,  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  shall  appoint  a Time,  not  less  than  Ten  Days  nor  more  than  Twenty 
Days  from  the  Time  of  receiving  such  Requisition,  for  a Public  Meeting 
of  the  Ratepayers  in  order  to  determine  whether  tids  Act  shall  he  adopted 
for  the  Parish;  and  Ten  Days  Notice  at  least  of  the  Time,  Place,  and 
Object  of  the  Meeting  shall  be  given  hy  affixing  the  same  on  or  near  the 
Door  of  every  (.'hurch  and  Chapel  within  tiie  Parish,  and  also  by  ad- 
vertising the  same  in  One  or  more  of  the  Newspapers  published  or  cir- 
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culiited  within  the  Pariah,  Seven  Days  at  least  before  the  Day  appointed  for  the 
Meeting;  and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two  Thirds  of  the  Ratepayers  then  present 
shall  determine  that  this  Act  ought  to  be  adopted  fur  such  Parish,  the  same 
shall  come  into  operation  in  such  Parish , and  the  Vestry  shall  forthwith 
appoint  not  less  than  Three  nor  mure  than  Nine  Ratepayers  Commission 
ners  for  carrying  the  Act  into  execution,  who  shall  be  a Body  Corporate 
by  the  Name  of  **The  Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
*^for  the  Parish  of  in  the  County  of  ",  and  by  that 

Name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  Lands,  and  use  a 
Common  Seal : Provided  always,  that  in  any  Parish  where  there  shall  not 
be  a greater  Population  than  Kight  thousand  Inhabitants  by  the  then  last 
Census,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Ten  Ratepayers  to  deliver  a Requisi- 
tiun  by  them  signed,  and  describing  their  Place  of  Residence  to  the  Over* 
seers  or  One  of  the  0%'ersers  of  the  said  Parish,  requiring  the  Votes  of 
the  Ratepayers  at  such  Meeting  to  be  taken  according  to  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty*eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George 
the  Third,  Chapter  Sixty*nine,  and  the  Votes  at  such  Meeting  shall  there- 
upon be  taken  according  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  last^mcutioued  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  not  otherwise. 

IX.  At  the  Termination  of  every  Year  (the  Year  being  reckoned  from 
and  exclusive  of  the  Day  of  the  First  Appointment  of  Cummis^ionors)  a 
Meeting  of  the  Vestry  shall  bo  hold,  at  which  Meeting  One  Third  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  One  Third  of  the  Commissioners,  to  be  determined  by 
Ballot,  shall  go  out  of  Ofhee,  and  the  Vestry  shall  appoint  other  Com- 
missioners in  their  Place,  but  the  outgoing  Commissioners  may  be  re- 
elected; and  tlie  Vestry  shall  fill  up  every  Vacancy  among  the  Commis- 
sioners, whether  occurring  by  Death,  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  same  occurs. 

X.  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  Calendar 
Month,  and  at  such  other  Times  as  they  think  fit,  at  the  Public  Library 
or  Museum  or  some  other  convenient  Place;  and  any  One  Commissioner 
may  summon  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  by  giving  Three 
clear  Days  Notice  in  Writing  to  each  Commissioner,  specifying  therein 
the  Purpose  for  which  the  Meeting  is  called;  and  no  Business  shall  be 
transacted  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  unless  at  least  Two  Com- 
missioners shall  be  present. 

XI.  All  Orders  and  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  entered 
in  Books  to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  Purpose,  and  shall  be  sigued  by 
the  Commissioners  or  any  Tw'o  of  them;  and  all  such  Orders  and  Pro- 
ceedings so  entered,  and  purporting  to  be  so  signed,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  original  Orders  and  Proceedings,  and  such  Books  may  be  produced 
and  read  as  Evidence  of  all  such  Orders  and  Proceedings  upon  any  ju- 
dicial Proceeding  whatsoever. 
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XII.  The  Commissioners  shall  keep  distinct  and  regular  Accounts  of 
their  Receipts,  Payments,  Credits,  and  Liabilities  with  reference  to  the 
Execution  of  this  Act,  which  Accounts  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  the 
Poor  Law  Auditor,  if  the  Accounts  of  Poor  Rate  Expenditure  of  the 
Parish  be  audited  by  a Poor  Law  Auditor,  but  if  not  so  audited,  then 
by  Two  Auditors  nut  being  Commissioners,  who  shall  be  yearly  appointed 
by  the  Vestry,  and  the  Auditor  or  Auditors  shall  report  thereon,  and 
such  Report  shall  be  laid  before  the  Vestry  by  the  Commissioners. 

XIII.  The  Expenses  of  calling  and  bolding  the  Meeting  of  the  Rate- 

payers, whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  out,  and  the  Expenses  of 
carrying  this  Act  into  e.xecution  in  any  Parish,  to  such  Amount  as  shall 
be  from  Time  to  Time  sanctioned  by  the  Vestry,  shall  be  paid  out  of  a 
Rate  to  be  made  and  recovered  in  like  Manner  as  a Poor  Rate,  except 

that  every  Person  occupying  Lands  used  as  Arable,  Meadow,  or  Pasture 

(■round  only,  or  as  Woodlands  or  Market  Gardens,  or  Nursery  Grounds, 
shall  be  rated  in  respect  of  the  sauie  in  the  Proportion  of  One  Third 

Part  only  of  the  full  net  annual  VaUie  thereof  respectively;  the  Vestry 

to  be  called  for  the  Purpose  of  sanctioning  the  Amount  shall  be  con- 
vened in  the  Manner  usual  in  the  Parish;  the  Amount  for  the  Time  being 
proposed  to  be  raised  fur  such  Expenses  shall  be  expressed  in  the  Notice 
convening  the  Vestry,  and  shall  be  paid,  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Vestry,  to  such  Person  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
receive  the  same  : Provided  always,  that  in  the  Notices  requiring  the 
Payment  of  the  Rate  there  shall  be  stated  the  Proportion  which  the 
Amouut  to  be  thereby  raised  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  shall  bear  to 
the  total  Amount  of  the  Rate. 

XIV'.  The  Vestries  of  any  TVo  or  more  neighbouring  Parishes  having 
according  to  the  then  last  Census  an  aggregate  Population  exceeding  Five 
thousand  Persons  may  adopt  this  Act,  in  like  Manner  as  if  the  Popula- 
tion of  each  of  those  Parishes  according  to  the  then  last  Census  ex- 
ceeded Five  thousand,  and  may  concur  in  carrying  the  same  into  execu- 
tion in  such  Parishes  fur  «ucb  Time  as  they  shall  mutually  agree;  and 
such  Vestries  may  decide  that  a Public  Library  or  Museum,  or  both, 
shall  be  erected  in  any  One  of  such  Parishes,  and  that  the  Expenses  of 
carrying  this  Act  into  execution  with  reference  to  the  same  shall  be 
borne  by  such  Parishes  in  such  Proportions  as  such  Vestries  shall  mu- 
tually approve;  the  Proportion  for  each  of  such  Parishes  of  such  Ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Monies  to  bo  raised  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  of  the  same  respective  Parishes  accordingly;  but  no  more  than  Three 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  each  Parish;  and  the  Commissioners 
so  appointed  for  each  of  such  Parishes  shall  in  the  Management  of  the 
said  X'ublic  Library  and  Museum  form  One  Body  of  Commissioners,  and 
shall  act  accordiugly  in  the  E.xecution  of  this  Act;  and  the  Accounts  of 
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the  Cotnmift.sioneni  shall  be  examined  and  reported  on  by  the  Auditor  or 
Auditors  of  each  of  such  Parishe.s;  and  the  surplus  Money  at  the  Dis- 
posal as  aforesaid  of  such  Commissioners  shall  be  paid  to  the  Overseers 
of  such  Parishes  respectively,  in  the  Proportion  in  which  such  Parishes 
shall  be  liable  to  such  Kxpenses. 

XV.  The  Amount  of  the  Rate  to  he  levied  in  any  Borough,  District, 
or  Parish  in  any  One  Year  for  the  Pur|)o.>ies  of  this  Act  sliall  not  exceed 
the  Sum  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound;  and  for  the  Pur^ioses  of  the  Li- 
brary Rate  all  the  Clauses  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
with  respect  to  the  Manner  of  making  Rates,  to  the  Appeal  to  be  ma<le 
against  any  Rate,  and  to  the  Recovery  of  Rates,  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  Act;  and  whenever  the  Word.s  “Special  Art”  occur  in  the  Act 
so  incorporated  they  shall  mean  “The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855;”  the 
Accounts  of  the  said  Board  and  Commissioners  respectively  with  reference 
to  the  Execution  of  thi.s  Act  shall  at  all  reasonable  Times  be  open,  with- 
out Charge,  to  the  Inspection  of  every  Person  rated  to  the  Improvement 
Hale  or  to  the  Rates  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish,  ns  the 
Case  may  he,  who  may  make  Copres  of  or  Extracts  from  such  Accounts, 
without  paying  for  the  same;  and  in  case  the  Board  or  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  of  them  respectively,  or  any  of  their  respective  Ofticers 
or  Servants  having  the  Custody  of  such  Account.**,  shall  not  permit  the 
same  Accounts  to  be  inspected,  or  Copies  of  or  Extracts  from  the  same 
to  be  made,  every  Person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  Offence  for- 
feit any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

XVI.  For  carrying  thU  Act  into  execution  the  Council,  Board,  or 
Commissioners  respectively  may,  with  the  Approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  (and  as  to  the  Commissioners,  with  the  Sanction  also  of  the 
Vestry  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,)  from  Time  to  Time  borrow  at  Inter- 
est, on  the  Security  of  a Mortgage  or  Bond  of  the  Borough  Fuud,  or  of 
the  Rates  levied  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  such  Sums  of  Money  as  may 
be  by  them  respecli\*ely  required;  and  the  Commissioners  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  Act  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Years  of  Her  Majesty, 
Chapter  Eighty,  may  from  Time  to  Time  advance  and  lend  any  such 
Sums  of  Money. 

XVII.  The  Clauses  and  Provisions  of  “The  Companies  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Art,  1845,”  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  of  Money  on  Mort- 
gage or  Bond,  and  the  Accountability  of  Officers,  and  the  Rec«>very  of 
Damages  and  Penalties,  so  far  as  >uch  Provisions  may  respectively  be 
applicable  to  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  res|>ectively  incorpo- 
rated with  this  Act. 

XVllI.  The  Council  of  any  Borough  and  the  Board  of  any  District 
respectively  may  from  Time  to  Time,  with  the  Approval  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  appropriate  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  any  Lands  vested,  as 
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ihe  Case  may  be,  in  a Borough,  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bnrgossos, 
and  in  a District  in  the  Board;  and  the  Council,  Board,  and  Commis- 
sioners respectively  may  also,  with  smh  Approval,  purchase  or  rent  any 
Lands  or  any  suitable  Buildings;  and  the  Council  and  Board  and  Com- 
missioners respectively  may,  upon  any  Lands  so  appropriated,  purchased, 
or  rented  respectively,  erect  any  Buildings  suitable  for  Public  Xihraries 
or  Museums,  or  both,  or  for  Schools  for  Science  or  Art,  an<l  may  apply, 
take  down,  alter  and  extend  any  Buildings  for  such  Purposes,  and  re- 
build, repair,  and  improve  the  same  respectively , and  lit  up,  furnish,  and 
supply  the  same  respectively  with  all  requisite  Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
Conveniences. 

XIX.  **The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,**  shall  be  in- 
corporated with  this  Act;  but  the  Council,  Board,  and  €ommUsi(»ners 
respectively  shall  not  purchase  or  take  any  Lands  otherwise  than  by 
Agreement. 

XX.  The  Council,  Board,  and  Commissioners  aforesaid  respectively 
may,  with  the  like  Approval  as  is  required  for  the  Purchase  of  Lauds, 
sell  any  Lands  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  or  Board, 
or  Commissioners  respectively,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  or  exchange 
the  same  for  any  Lands  better  adapted  for  the  Purposes;  and  the  Monies 
to  arise  from  such  Sale,  or  to  be  received  for  Equality  of  Exchange,  or 
a sufficient  Part  thereof,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  Purchase  of 
other  Lands  better  adapted  for  such  Purposes. 

XXL  The  general  Management,  Regulation,  and  Control  of  such  Li- 
braries and  Museums,  Schools  for  Science  and  Art,  shall  he,  as  to  any 
Borough,  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Council,  and  us  to  any  District 
ill  and  by  the  Board,  and  as  to  any  Parish  or  Parishes  in  and  by  the 
(Commissioners,  or  such  Committee  as  such  Council  or  Board  may  from 
Time  to  Time  appoint,  the  Members  whereof  need  not  be  Members  of 
the  Council  or  Board  or  be  Commissioners,  who  may  from  Time  to  Time 
purchase  and  provide  the  necessary  Fuel,  Lighting,  and  other  similar 
Matters,  Books,  Newspapers,  Maps,  and  Specimens  of  Art  and  Science, 
for  the  Use  of  the  Library  or  Museum,  or  School,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  bound  or  repaired  when  necessary,  and  appoint  salaried  Officers 
and  Servants,  and  dismiss  the  same,  and  make  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Safety  and  Use  of  the  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  Schools,  and  for 
the  Admission  of  the  Public. 

XXH.  The  Lands  and  Buildings  so  to  be  appropriated,  purchased, 
or  rented  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other  Real  and  Personal  Property  what- 
ever presented  to  or  purchased  for  any  Library  or  Museuoi  established 
under  this  Act,  or  School,  shall  he  vested,  in  the  Case  of  a Borough, 
in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  in  the  Case  of  a District  in 
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the  Hoard,  and  in  the  Cat»e  of  a Parish  or  Parishes  in  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

XXllI.  If  any  Meeting  called  as  aforesaid  to  determine  as  to  the 
Adoption  of  this  Act  for  any  Borough,  District,  or  Parish  shall  deter* 
mine  against  the  Adoption,  no  Meeting  for  a similar  Purpose  shall  be 
held  for  the  Space  of  One  Year  at  least  from  the  Time  of  holding  the 
previous  Meeting. 

XXIV.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  o(  London  shall,  on  the  Request 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  convene  a Public  Meeting  in  manner  herein- 
before mentioned  of  all  Persons  rated  and  assessed  to  the  Consolidated 
Rate  in  the  City  of  London,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  Act  shall 
be  adopted  in  the  said  City  \ and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two  Thirds  of  such 
Persons  then  present  shall  determine  that  this  Act  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  the  City  of  London,  the  same  shall  thenceforth  take  effect  and  come 
into  operation  in  the  City  of  London,  and  shall  be  carried  into  execution 
in  accordance  with  the  Laws  for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to  the 
City  of  London:  Provided  always,  that  the  Resolution  of  such  Public 
Meeting,  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons,  in  Common  Council  assembled,  and 
entered  on  the  Minutes  thereof,  and  that  such  Entry  shall  be  Kvideoce; 
the  Expenses  incurred  in  calling  and  bolding  the  Meeting,  whether  this 
Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into 
execution. in  the  City  of  London,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Rate,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  may  levy 
a Part  of  the  Consolidated  liate,  or,  by  a separate  Rate,  to  be  assessed 
and  recovered  in  like  Manner  as  the  Consolidated  Rate,  all  Monies  from 
Time  to  Time  necessary  for  defraying  such  Expenses,  and  distinct  Ac- 
counts shall  be  kept  of  the  HeccipU,  Payments,  and  Liabilities  of  the 
said  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  with  reference  to  the  E.xecu- 
tion  of  the  Act. 

XXV.  The  Admission  to  all  Libraries  and  Museums  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  Charge. 

XXVI.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
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An  Act  for  further  promoting  the  Estahli.shment  of 
Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  in  Ireland. 

[26th  June  18.^5.] 


W^neKEAS  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  one,  and 
to  give  greater  Facilities  for  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  of  free  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  or  Schools  of  Science  and  Art:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  i^ords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

l.  The  said  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Years  of  Her  present  16  4*  17  Vjet.  r. 
Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  one,  and  Section  Ninetv-nine  of  the 

Towns  Improvement  Act  {Ireland) ^ 1854,  are  hereby  repealed;  but  such  103.  rep«Alfd. 
Repeal  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect  anything  already  done  in  pursuance 
of  either  of  such  Acts;  and  all  public  Libraries  and  Museums  established 
in  Ireland  under  either  of  those  Acts  shall  bo  considered  as  having  been 
established  under  this  Act. 

II.  In  citing  this  Act  for  any  Purpose  whatever  it  shall  bo  sufficient  abort  Titi«. 
to  use  the  Expression  “The  Public  Libraries  Act  {Ireland),  1855.” 

m.  In  the  Construction  and  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  (if  not  in-  lotorproution  of 
consistent  with  the  Context  or  Subject  Matter)  the  following  Terms  shall  Term*, 
have  the  respective  Meanings  herein -after  assigned  to  them;  that  is  to 

say,  “Town”  shall  mean  and  include  any  City,  Borough,  Town,  or  Place 
in  which  Commissioners,  Trustees,  or  other  Persons  have  been  or  shall 
be  elected  or  appointed  under  the  Act  of  the  Ninth  Year  of  King  George 
the  Fourth,  Chapter  Eighty -two,  or  the  “Towns  Improvement  Act  {Ire- 
land),  1854,”  or  any  Local  or  other  Act  or  Acts  for  paving,  flagging, 
lighting,  watching,  cleansing,  or  otherwise  improving  any  City,  Borough, 

Town,  or  Place,  for  the  Execution  of  any  such  Act  or  Acts,  or  super- 
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intending  the  Kxeeution  thereof,  and  in  which  there  shall  not  be  u Town 
(’ouiu'il  or  other  such  Body  elected  under  the  Act  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  tind  eight, 
or  anv  other  Charter  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  Act,  or  any  Act  pas- 
sed for  the  Amendment  thereof;  “Town  Commissioners”  shall  mean  the 
(\>minissioner8,  Trustees,  or  other  Persons  for  tlie  Time  being  elceled  or 
appointed  under  any  such  iirst-mentioned  Acts  as  aforesaid;  “Town  Fund” 
shall  mean  the  Town  Fund,  or  the  Rates  or  Property  vested  in  and  under 
the  Control  and  Direction  of  any  Tow'ii  Commissioners,  and  applicable 
to  the  Purposes  of  any  such  Acts;  “Town  Kate”  shall  mean  the  Rate  or 
Rates  authorized  to  be  levied  by  any  such  Town  Commissioners;  “Mayor” 
^hail  include  Lord  Mayor;  “Clerk”  shall  mean,  as  regards  an  incor- 
porated Borough,  the  Town  Clerk  of  such  Borough,  and  as  regards  a 
Town  in  which  there  shall  be  Town  Commissioners  the  Clerk  appointed 
by  the  Town  Commissioners;  “Householder”  shall  mean  a Male  Occupier 
of  a Dwelling  House,  or  of  any  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hercditanieiiu 
within  any  Town  or  incorporated  Borough,  and  entitled  for  the  Time 
being  to  vote  at  Elections  of  Conimissioners,  Aldermen,  or  Councillors  in 
such  Town  or  Borough. 

IV.  The  Council  or  Board  of  Municipal  Commissioners  of  any  in- 
corporated Borough  in  Ireland  regulated  under  the  said  Act  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and 
eight,  or  any  Charter  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  Act,  or  any  Act  pa.«sed 
for  the  Amendment  thereof,  the  Population  of  which,  according  to  the 
then  last  Census  thereof,  shall  exceed  Five  thousand  Persons,  or  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  any  Tow’ii  in  Ireland  having  such  a Population 
as  aforesaid,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  a Time  for  a Public  Meeting 
of  the  Householders  of  the  Borough  or  Town,  as  the  Case  may  he,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Borough 
or  Town,  and  Ten  Days  Notice  ut  least  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  Object 
of  the  Meeting  shall  be  given  by  affixing  the  same  on  or  near  the  Door 
of  every  Church  and  Chapel  within  the  Ikirough  efr  Town,  and  also  by 
advertising  the  same  in  One  or  more  of  the  Newspapers  published  or 
circulated  w'ithin  the  Borough  or  Town  Seven  Days  at  least  before  the 
Day  appointed  for  the  Meeting;  and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two  Thirds  of 
such  Persons  as  aforesaid  then  present  shall  determine  that  this  Act  ought 
to  be  adopted  for  the  Borough  or  Town,  the  same  shall  thenceforth  take 
effect  and  come  into  operation  in  such  Borough  or  Town,  as  the  Case 
may  be,  and  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  in  accordance  with  the  Laws 
for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  Municipal  Ci^rporation  of  such 
Borough,  or  relating  to  such  Town. 

V.  The  Expenses  incurred  in  calling  and  holding  the  Meeting,  whether 
this  Act  bhalt  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  execution  in  such  Borough,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fund, 
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ami  in  such  Town  out  of  the  Town  Fund;  and  the  Connoil,  or  iioard  of 
Municipal  Commissioners,  or  Town  Commissioners,  may  levy  as  Part  of 
the  Borough  Rate  or  Town  Hate,  as  the  Case  may  bo,  or  by  a separate 
Rate  to  be  assessed  and  recovered  in  like  Manner  as  the  Borough  Rate 
or  Town  Rate,  all  Monies  from  Time  to  Time  necessary  for  defraying 
such  Expenses;  aiid  distinct  Accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  Receipts, 
Payments,  and  Liabilities  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  Execution 
of  this  Act. 

VI.  Such  Accounts  shall  be  audited  in  the  same  Way  as  all  other 
Accounts  of  such  Borough  or  Town  respectively  are  audited,  and  the 
said  Ctjuncil  or  Board  or  Town  Commissioners  shall,  within  One  Month 
after  -the  same  shall  have  been  audited , transmit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  'I’idie  being  n 
true  and  correct  Copy  of  such  Accounts;  and  shall  also  within  the  Time 
aforesaid  cause  a Copy  of  such  Accounts  to  be  deposited  in  the  Office 
of  the  Clerk;  and  the  said  Accounts  shall  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of 
ail  Householders  of  such  Borough  or  Town  respectively,  and  Copies 
thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  any  such  Householder  applying  for  the  same, 
upon  Payment  of  a reasonable  Charge  for  the  same,  to  be  fi.xed  by  the 
Council  or  Board  or  Tuw'n  Commissioners,  as  the  Case  may  be. 

VII.  The  Town  Commissioners  of  every  Town  adopting  this  Act  shall 

for^  the  Purposes  thereof  be  a Body  Corporate,  with  perpetual  Succession, 
by  the  Name  of  “The  Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
“for  the  Town  of  in  the  County  of 

and  by  that  Name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  Lands, 
and  use  a Common  Seal. 

VIII.  The  .Amount  of  the  Rate  to  be  levied  in  any  Borough  or  Town 
in  any  One  Year  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  Sum 
of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound,  and  in  any  such  Borough  shall  be  assessed, 
raised,  collected,  and  levied  In  the  same  Manner  as  the  Borough  Rate, 
and  in  any  such  Tow'n  shall  be  assessed,  raised,  collected,  and  levied  in 
the  same  Manner  as  the  Town  Rate. 

IX.  The  Council  or  Board  of  any  Borough  and  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  any  Town  respectively  may  from  Time  to  Time,  with  the  Ap- 
proval of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  appropriate  for  the  Purposes  of  this 
Act  any  Lands  vested,  as  the  Case  may  be,  in  a Borough  in  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  and  in  a Tow'ii  in  the  Town  Commissioners, 
and  may  also,  with  such  Approval,  purchase  or  rent  any  Lands  or  any 
suitable  Building.*),  and  the  Council  or  Board  and  Town  Commissioners 
respectively  may,  upon  any  Lands  so  appropriated,  purchased,  or  reuted 
respectively,  erect  any  Buildings  suitable  for  Public  Libraries  or  Museums 
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or  Schools  of  Science  ami  Art,  or  both,  and  may  apply,  take  dotm,  alter, 
and  extend  any  Buildings  for  suclt  Purposes,  and  rebuild,  repair,  and  im- 
prove the  same  respectively,  and  fit  up,  furnish,  and  supply  the  same 
respectively  with  all  requisite  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Conveniences. 

X.  «*The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  184,'^’*  shall  be  incor- 
porated with  this  Act;  but  the  Council  or  Board,  and  Commissioners 
respectively  shall  not  purchase  or  take  any  Lands  otherwise  than  by 
Agreement. 

XI.  The  Council  or  Boaid  and  Commissioners  aforesaid  respectively 
may,  with  the  like  Approval  as  is  required  for  the  Purchase  of  Lands, 
sell  any  Lands  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  or  Board, 
or  Town  Cummissionei;s  respectively,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
exchange  the  same  for  any  Lands  better  adapted  for  the  Purposes;  and 
the  Monies  to  arise  from  such  Sale,  or  to  be  received  for  Kquality  of 
Kxchange,  or  a sufficient  Part  thereof,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the 
Purchase  of  other  Lands  better  adapted  for  such  Purposes. 

XII.  The  general  Management,  Rognlation,  and  Control  of  such  Li- 
braries and  Museums  or  S<'hools  of  Science  and  Art  shall  be,  as  to  any 
Borough,  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Council  or  Board,  and  as  to 
any  Town,  in  and  by  the  Town  Commissioners , or  such  Committee  as 
they  respectively  may  from  Time  to  Time  appoint,  who  may  from  Time 
to  Time  purchase  and  provide  the  necessary  Fuel,  Lighting,  and  other 
similar  Matters,  Books,  Newspapers,  Maps,  and  Specimens  of  Art  and 
Science,  for  the  Use  of  the  Library  or  Museum,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  bound  or  repaired,  when  necessary,  and  appoint  salaried  Officers  and 
Servants,  and  dismiss  the  same,  and  make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Safety  and  Use  of  the  Libraries  and  Museums  or  Schools  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  fur  the  Admission  of  Visitors. 

XIII.  The  Lands  and  Buildings  so  to  he  appropriated,  purchased,  or 
rented  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other  Real  and  Personal  Property  whatever 
presented  to  or  purchased  for  any  Library  or  Museum  or  School  of  Science 
and  Art  established  under  this  Act,  shall  be  vested,  in  the  Case  of  a 
Borough,  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  and  in  the  Case  of  a 
Town  in  the  Town  Commissioners. 

XIV'.  If  any  Meeting  called  as  herein-before  provided  to  consider 
as  to  the  Adoption  of  this  Act  for  any  Borough  or  Town  shall  deter- 
mine against  such  Adoption  no  Meeting  for  a similar  Purpo.se  shall  be 
held  for  the  Space  of  One  Year  at  least  from  the  Time  of  holding  the. 
previous  Meeting. 

XV.  The  Admission  to  all  Libraries  and  Museums  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  Charge. 
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XVI.  Upon  the  coming  into  openuion  of  this  Act  in  any  Borough 
it  shall,  as  regards  such  Borough,  be  incorporated  with  the  said  Act  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  FiWoria,  Chapter  One  hundred  aud  eight,  and  upon 
the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  in  any  Town  it  shall,  as  regards 
such  Town,  be  incorporated  w ith  the  Act  or  Acts  in  force  therein  relating 
to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 
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An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  for  ex 
tending  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1850,  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  [31st  July  1854.] 


iiKREAS  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
tecntii  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  one,  so 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  Scotland,  and  to  give  greater  Facilities  for  the 
Establishment  there  of  Public  Libraries  and  Museums:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  E.vcellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Cons<Mit  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled^  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : — 

I.  In  the  Construction  of  this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Expres- 
sions , shall  have  the  Meanings  hereby  assigned,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Context  or  Subject  Matter;  that  is  to  say,  the  Expression  “Parlia- 
mentary Burgh"  shall  mean  a Burgh  or  Town  to  which  Magistrates  and 
Councils  were  provided  by  the  Act  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of 
King  William  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Seventy-seven;  the  Expression  “Oc- 
cupier of  Premises"  shall  pieaii  a Male  Ocenpier  of  a Dwelling  House 
or  other  Heritable  Subjects  of  the  yearly  Value  of  Ten  Pounds  or  up- 
wards, not  being  a Lodger  or  a Party  in  the  Occupation  as  Tenant  of  a 
Furnished  House  let  for  a less  Period  than  One  Year  but  in  such  Case 
shall  mean  the  Party  by  whom  such  House  is  so  let. 

II.  So  much  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Years 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  one,  as  relates  u> 
Scotlmid,  is  hereby  repealed,  but  such  Kepeal  shall  not  invalidate  or 
affect  anything  already  don,^  in  pursuance  of  such  Act;  and  all  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  established  iu  Scotland  under  the  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  established  under  thili  Act. 

III.  In  citing  this  Act  far  any  purpose  whatever,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  use  the  Epression  “The  Public  Libraries  Act,  (Scotland)  1854." 
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IV.  Upon  the  Requisition  in  Writing  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council  Appendix  to 

of  any  Royal  Burgli,  Parliainentary  Bargb,  Burgh  of  Regality,  or  Burgh  Volume  i. 
of  Barony  in  Scotland,  whose  Population  according  to  the  then  last  Cen-  ^ 

sus  shall  exceed  Ten  Thousand  Persons,  the  Chief  or  Senior  Magistrate 

of  such  Burgh,  or  in  the  Case  of  a Burgh  not  being  a Royal  or  Par*  Meeting  to  be 
liamontary  Burgh,  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  which  such  Burgh  is  si-  for  •'oo- 

tuated,  shall,  within  Ten  Days  after  the  Receipt  of  such  Requisition,  Adopt^n^oMhU 
convene  a Meeting  of  the, Occupiers  of  Premises  in  such  Burgh,  or  in  Act  in  any 
such  Part  thereof  within  which  it  may  in  such  Requisition  be  proposed 
to  adopt  this  Act,  for  the  Purpose  of  considering  whether  this  Act  shall  thereof, 
bo  adopted  for  such  Burgh  or  such  Part  thereof,  snob  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  or  other  conveuient  Place  on  a Day  not  less  than 
Twenty  one  Days  or  more  than  Thirty  Days  after  the  Re«  eipt  of  such 
Requisition,  and  Notice  of  the  Time  and  Place  of  such  Meeting  to  be 
given  by  affixing  the  same  upon  the  Doors  of  the  several  Parish  Churches- 
within  such  Burgh  Fourteen  Days  preceding  the  Day  of  Meeting. 

V.  For  the  Purpose  of  deciding  as  to  the  Adoption  of  this  Act,  all  Qualification  of 
Occupiers  of  Premises  in  sneh  Burgh  or  in  such  Part  thereof  as  afore-  Voters, 
said,  as  the  Case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  vote,  and  Companies  or 
Copartnerships  occupying  Houses  or  other  Heritable  Subjects  above  the 

yearly  Value  of  Ten  Pounds,  so  as  to  afford  more  than  One  Qualification 
of  Ten  Pounds,  may  grant  Authority  in  Writing  to  any  one  of  the 
Partners  of  such  Company  or  Copartnership  to  vote,  but  such  Company 
or  Copartnership  shall  not  so  authorize  or  have  Right  to  vote  by  more 
than  One  Partner  in  respect  of  each  Qualification  of  Ten  Pounds  afforded 
by  such  Premises;  and  any  Dispute  as  to  the  Qualification  or  Identity 
of  any  Occupier  of  Premises  shall  be  decided  by  such  Senior  Ma- 
gistrate or  Sheriff,  as  the  Case  mav  be,  whose  Decision  shall  be  final. 


VI.  If  at  surli  Meeting  it  shall  be  determined  by  a Majority  of  Two  Act  m*y  Im* 
Tliirds  of  the  Votes  of  the  Occupiers  of  Premises  present  that  the  Pro-  uoiIbs 

visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  in  such  Burgh  or  in  such  Part  t*oli  deuuaUefi. 
thereof  respectively,  then  the  same  shall  from  thenceforth  come  into 
operation  therein,  unless  a Pull  .shall  be  demanded  in  Writing  at  such 
Meeting  by  any  five  Persons  present  and  qualified  to  Vote,  and  in  tliat 
Case  the  Meeting  shall  be  aUjoumed  to  a future  Day'  for  the  Purpose 
of  declaring  the  Result  of  the  Poll. 


VII.  When  such  Poll  shall  be  demanded,  such  Magistrate  or  Sheriff  poll  to  be  open 
as  afore  said  shall  appoint  the  necessary  Number  of  Clerks,  and  cause  ^*p'i 

proper  Poll  Books  to  be  prepared,  and  such  Poll  shall  be  proceeded  in  be  x-icerulned 
within  such  Period  as  he  shall  determine.,  not  exceeding  Two  days  froni  »nd  decUrod. 
the  Day  of  the  holding  of  such  Meeting;  and  the  PuU  shall  be  kept 
open  for  One  Day  at  the  Place.-H  fixed  by  him  commencing  at  Nine  of 

63* 
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the  Clock  in  the  Forenoon  and  ending  at  Four  of  the  Clock  in  the  After- 
noon; and  a6  soon  after  the  Close  of  the  Poll  as  may  be,  the  Poll  Clerks 
shall  transmit  to  such  Magistrate  or  Sheriff  the  state 'of  the  respective 
Polls,  who  shall  sum  up  the  same,  and  openly  declare  the  Result  of  the 
total  Poll  at  the  adjourned  Meeting. 


VIII.  If  it  shall  a{)pear  by  the  Result  of  such  Poll  that  Two-Thirds 
of  the  Votes  given  have  been  given  in  favour  of  the  Adoption  of  this 
Act*,  then  the  same  shall  from  thenceforth  come  into  operation  in  such 
Burgh  or  such  part  thereof  as  aforesaid;  and  in  all  Cases  of  the  Adop- 
tion of  this  Act  the  same  shall  be  put  into  execution  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  of  the  Burgh. 

IX.  For  defraying  the  Kxpenses  incurred  in  calling*  the  Meeting  and 
in  taking  such  Poll,  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the 
expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution,  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  such  Burgh  shall  yearly  assess  all  Occupiers  of  Premises  within  the 
Burgh,  or  within  such  Part  thereof  where  it  may  have  been  decided  to 
adopt  this  Act,  in  the  sums  nece.ssary  for  defraying  such  Kxpenses,  but 
in  no  case  to  any  Amount  exceeding  One  Penny  in  the  Pound  of  the 
yearly  Rent  of  such  Premises;  and  such  Assessments  shall  be  made, 
levied,  and  recovered  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  such  Burgh  or 
Town  in  such  and  the  like  Manner,  from  the  same  Descriptions  of  Per- 
sons and  Property,  and  with  and  under  the  like  Powers,  Provisions,  and 
Kxceptions,  as  the  general  Assessments  leviable  under  the  Act  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty  Chapter  Thirty- 
three,  for  Police  and  other  Purposes,  are  authorized  to  be  made,  levied, 
and  recovered,  and  as  if  such  Magistrates  and  Council  were  Commis- 
sioners elected  under  that  Act,  and  the  said  Assessments  were  Part  of 
the  general  Assessments  authorized  to  be  thereby  made. 

X.  The  Magistrates  and  Council  shall  provide  and  keep  Books  in 
which  shall  be  entered  true  and  regular  Accounts  of  their  Receipts,  Pay- 
ments, anti  Liabilities  with  reference  to  the  Kxeention  of  this  Act,  to  be 
called'  ^<The  Public  Libraries  Account,"  and  such  Books  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable Times  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of  every  Person  liable  to  be 
assessed  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  without  Fee  or  Reward,  who  respectively 
may  take  Copies  of  or  make  Extracts  from  such  Bonks,  without  paying 
for  the  same;  and  in  case  snch  Magistrates  and  Council  or  any  of  them 
respectively , or  any  of  their  respective  Officers  or  Servants  having  the 
Custody  of  such  Books,  shall  not  permit  the  same  Accounts  to  be  in- 
spected, or  Copies  of  or  Extracts  from  the  same  to  be  made  or  taken, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  any  Sum 
not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 
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XI.  He  Boundaries  of  Parliamentary  Burghs,  Royal  Burghs,  Burghs 
of  Regality  and  of  Barony,  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  be  the  same 
as  the  Boundaries  declared  for  such  Burghs  by  and  for  the  Purposes  of 
the  said  Act  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Years  of  Her  present  Ma- 
jesty, Chapter  Thirty-three. 

XII.  The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh  may  from  Time  to 
Time  appropriate  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  any  Land  or  Building 
rested  in  them,  and  also  purchase,  feu,  or  rent  any  land,  and  may,  upon 
any  Land  so  appropriated,  rented,  fened,  or  purchased  respectively,  em‘t 
any  Buildings  suitable  for  Public  Libraries,  or  Museums,  or  buth,  and 
may  alter  and  extend  any  Buildings  for  such  Purposes,  and  repair  and 
improve  the  same  respectively  with  all  requisite  furniture.  Sittings  and 
Conveniences. 

XIII.  All  the  Clauses  and  Provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act  (Scotland),  1845"  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  lauds 
by  agreement  and  with  respect  to  the  Money  or  Compensation  coming  to 
Parties  having  limited  Interests,  or  prevontod  from  treating,  or  not  mak- 
ing a Title,  and  also  with  respect  to  Conveyances  of  Land,  so  far  as  the 
same  Causes  and  Provisions  respectively  are  applicable  to  the  Cases  con- 
templated by  the  last  Section,  shall  be  incorporated  in  this  Act;  and 
the  Expression  *‘the  Special  Act,"  used  in  the  said  Clauses  and  Provi- 
sions shall  he  construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and  the  Expression  ‘‘the  Pro- 
moters of  the  Undertaking"  used  in  the  same  Clauses  and  Provisions, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  Burgh  iu 
question. 

XIV.  The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh  may  sell  any  Lands 
vested  in  them  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  or  exchange  the  same  for 
any  Lands  better  adapted  for  the  Purposes;  and  the  Monies  to  arise 
from  such  sale,  or  to  be  received  for  Equality  of  Exchange,  or  a suffi- 
cient Part  thereof,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  Purchase  of  other 
l.Ands  better  adapted  fur  such  Purposes. 

XV.  The  general  Management,  Regulations,  and  Control  of  such  Li- 
braries and  Museums  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  of  the  Burgh,  or  such  C mmittee  as  they  respectively  may 
from  Time  to  Time  appoint  (the  Members  whereof  need  not  be  Magis- 
trates or  Councillors),  who  may  from  Time  to  Time  purchase  and  pro- 
vide the  Necessary  fuel,  Lighting  and  other  similar  Matters,  Hooks,  Maps, 
and  Specimens  of  Art,  and  Science,  for  the  use  of  the  Library  or  Mu- 
seum, and  cause  the  same  to  be  bound  or  repaired  when  necessary,  and 
appoint  salaried  Officers  and  Servants,  and  dismiss  the  same,  and  make 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Safety  and  use  of  the  Library  and  Mu- 
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seuiD,  and  for  the  Admission  of  Visitors ; and  the  Lands  so  to  be  appro- 
priated, purchased,  or  rented  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property  whatever,  presented  to  or  purchased  for  any  Library  or 
Museum  established  under  this  Act,  shall  be  vested  in  such  Magistrates 
and  Councils. 

XV'I.  The  admission  to  all  Libraries  and  Museums  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  Charge. 
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An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment  of  a National 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
for  the  Care  of  a Public  Library,  and  the  Erection 
of  a Public  Museum,  in  Dublin. 

[10th  August  1854.] 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a National  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Appnidii  m 

Sculpture,  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland:  And  whereas  it  is  also  cxpe-  j;'* 

dient  to  render  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library  more  conTeniently  accessible  Cap.  99. 
than  it  now  is  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Dublin:  etc.  etc. 


IV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of  Archbishop  OoTfroom  or 

Marsh's  Library  (anything  in  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in-  GuorUUn^  of 
' ' M Mb’*  Library 

tilled  An  Act  for  settling  and  preserving  a Public  Library  for  ever  in  empowered  to 

the  House  for  that  Purpose  built  by  his  Grace  NarcLssus  now  Lord  Arch-  romo»«  th«  LI- 

bishop  of  Armagh,  on  Part  of  the  Ground  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Dublin's  Palace  near  the  City  of  Dublin,  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of 

the  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  otherwi.ne,  to  the  contrary  notw'ith.stand- 

ing,)  to  cause  the  said  Library  to  be  removed  to  the  said  Building  so  to 

be  erected,  as  soon  as  the  said  shall  be  completed  and  in  a Condition 

to  receive  the  said  Library:  Provided  alw'ays  that  the  said  Governors  and 

Guardians  shall  approve  of  the  Plan  and  Arrangements  of  that  Portion 

of  the  said  Building  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Reception  of  a Public 

Library. 

V.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of  the  said  Gov^nion,  Ac. 
Library,  at  any  Time  after  the  said  Library  shall  have  been  removed  to  brary empower^ 
and  deposited  within  the  said  Building  so  to  be  erected  as  aforesaid,  to  diapose  of 
from  Time  to  Time  to  alien,  sell  and  dispose  of  the  several  Buildings,  pr#mif*raa*r 
Grounds,  Gardens,  Coorts,  and  Premises  now  vested  in  them  by  virtue  mch  Kcmo?ai. 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise  or  any  of 

them,  or  any  Part  thereof  respectively  anything  in  the  said  Act  or 
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Otherwise  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  Provided  always,  that  the 
Proceeds  of  all  and  every  such  Alienations,  Sales,  and  Dispositions  shall 
be  applied  by  the  said  Governors  and  Guardians  to  make  such  Compen- 
sation as  they  shall  think  fit  to  any  Officer  or  Officers  for  any  Loss  which 
such  Officer  or  Officers  shall  have  incurred  by  reason  of  the  Removal  of 
the  said  Library  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  Objects  of  their  Trust,  and  not 
otherwise. 


GoTernorc,  ftc. 
of  lUnh's  Li- 
brsry  to  reUin 
their  exclusive 
Control  over 
the  Library. 


VI.  The  Governors  and  Guardians  of  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library 
shall  continne  to  have  the  same  exclusive  Control  over  the  said  Library 
which  they  at  present  possess,  and  shall  have  the  entire  and  exclusive 
Possession,  Occupation,  and  Control  for  the  Purposes  of  their  Trust  of 
those  Portions  of  the  said  Building  so  to  bo  erected  as  herein-before 
mentioned  which  shall  be  upon  the  Completion  of  the  said  Building  set 
apart  by  the  said  Bnilding  Trustees  for  the  Accommodation  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  Library. 


After  the  com 
pletion  of  the 
Building,  the 
Governors,  ftc. 
of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the 
Governors,  ftc. 
of  Marsh's  Li- 
brary to  be  a 
Body  Corporate, 
as  Trustees  of 
the  Building 
for  ever. 


X.  The  Persons  who  for  the  Time  being  shall  compose  the  said  re- 
spective Bodies  Corporate,  that  is  to  say,  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of 
Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  shall  be  One  Body  Corporate,  under  the 
name  of  **Tho*Joint  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  of 
Marsh’s  Library,”  and  so  soon  as  the  said  Building  so  to  be  erected  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  completed  the  said  Building  Trustees  shall  de- 
clare it  to  be  so  by  an  Instrument  under  the  Hands  of  them,  or  of  any 
Three  of  them,  and  thereupon,  the  said  Building,  together  with  the 
Ground  whereon  the  same  shall  have  been  erected , shall  become  and 
be  vested  in  the  said  last-mentioned  Body  Corporate  for  ever,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  exclusive  Possession,  Occupation,  and  Control  of  those 
Portions  of  the  said  Building  respectively  to  be  occupied  by  the  said  Go- 
vernors and  Guardians  of  the  Natioual  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  the  said 
Governors  and  Guardians  of  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  for  the  Pur- 
poses of  their  respective  Trusts  as  aforesaid. 


XiV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of  Arch- 
Power  to  Go-  bishop  Marsh’s  Library  to  admit  into  that  Portion  of  the  Building  to  be 
Marsh”’ Ubwy  ejected  as  aforesaid  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  Reception  of  a 
to  admit  toy  Public  Library  any  Books  which  any  public  Body  or  private  Individual  or 
other  eolleotioD  imijviduals  may  desire  either  to  present  or  give  to  the  said  last-n\eii- 
the  same  Build-  tioned  Governors  and  Guardians,  or  may  desire  to  deposit  there  for  the 
Use  of  the  Public,  upon  such  Terms  nevertheless  as  to  the  Arrangement 
of  such  Books,  the  Mode  of  Access  thereto,  the  Accommodation  of 
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Readers,  and  the  Management  and  Control  of  said  Books,  us  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  said  last-mentioned  Governors  and  Guardians 
and  such  publio  Bo<ly  or  private  Individual  or  Individuals  so  giving  or 
depositing  such  Books  as  aforesaid:  and  all  such  Books  as  shall  be  so 
given  presented  or  deposited  shall  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  provide 
he  and  remain  under  the  Care  and  Management  and  in  the  Possession  of 
tint  said  last  mentioned  Governors  and  Guardians,  and  such  other  Person 
or  iVrsons  as  shall  be  agreed  on  between  them  uml  the  Body  or  Bodies, 
individual  or  Individuals,  giving,  presenting  or  depositing  sueli  Books, 
or  in  such  other  Care,  Management,  and  Possession  as  shall  be  agree<l 
on  between  the  said  last-mentioned  Guardians  and  such  Body  or  Bodies, 
Individual  or  Individuals,  so  giving,  presenting,  or  depositing  as  aforesaid. 


KNI)  OF  VOLUMK  I. 


printed  l»y  K.  A.  Bbockmai'*. 


Appendix  to 
Volume  I. 
17  <fc  IS  Virt. 
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